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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


The  Author,  in  the  course  of  his  studies  for  the 
Bar,  made  so  many  notes  on  the  Principles  of 
Equity  and  the  cases  in  support  of  them,  not 
only  from  his  own  private  reading,  but  from  the 
Lectures  of  that  able  and  distinguished  master. 
Air.  Birkbeck,  the  Lecturer  on  Equity  Jurispru- 
dence, that  it  required  but  little  trouble  to  recast 
and  mould  them  into  the  form  of  a  book. 
Venturing  to  think  that  the  work  may  prove 
useful  not  only  to  the  student  but  the  practi- 
tioner, he  ventures  with  diffidence  to  submit  the 
result  of  his  labours  to  the  consideration  of  the 
jirofession. 


5  Essex  Court,  Tkmple, 
January  1868. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


The  Author  of  the  "  Principles  of  Equity  "  being 
dead,  and  the  Editor  of  the  Second  and  Third 
Editions  having  also  died,  and  a  new  edition 
being  wanted,  I  have,  at  the  Publishers'  request, 
edited  the  Fourth  Edition. 

To  the  "  Principles  of  Equity "  I  have  added 
the  "  Practice  in  Equity." 

As  regards  the  *'  Principles  of  Equity,"  being 
Book  I.  of  the  present  edition,  these  have  already 
proved  themselves  to  be  the  very  guide  the  stu- 
dent wants,  and  I  have  been  careful  not  to  alter 
same  in  their  general  character ;  but  I  have  cor- 
rected a  great  many  minor  deficiencies  and  errors 
in  them,  and  have  excluded  from  them  certain 
ill-founded  (although  vulgarly  accepted)  preju- 
dices, and  have  generally  worked  up  the  language 
and  the  contents  of  the  book  to  the  level  of  the 
new  procedure  introduced  by  the  Judicature  Acts, 
1873-77,  and  to  the  present  state  of  the  law. 
All  the  numerous  references  to  Story,  Spence,  and 
Smith  have  been  allowed  to  stand ;  but  the  quota- 
tions from  these  several  authors  have  invariably 
been  adapted,  both  in  substance  and  in  language, 
so  as  to  give  to  the  "  Principles  of  Equity "  a 


X  PREFACE. 

uniform  and  independent  character  of  their  own, 
and  one  (it  is  believed)  of  greater  accuracy. 

As  regards  the  "Practice  in  Equity,"  being 
Book  11.  of  the  present  edition,  that  is  an  ex- 
periment, suggested  by  the  necessities  which  I 
have  experienced  in  my  own  practice.  The  ex- 
periment must  be  allowed  to  speak  for  itself ;  its 
general  character  and  its  quality  will  be  readily 
apparent  upon  inspection.  The  "  Practice  "  will, 
however,  be  probably  found  by  students  very 
serviceable,  and  by  practitioners  very  handy  and 
convenient,  seeing  that  it  embodies  the  whole 
procedure  (even  in  its  minutest  details),  and  at 
the  same  time  collects  it  all  together  under 
efficient  practical  headings,  with  their  sub-divi- 
sions, so  much  so  that  everything  may  be  found 
in  the  "Practice"  without  either  difficulty  of 
search  or  diversity  of  reference.  Although  the 
"Practice"  is  professedly  confined  to  an  action 
in  the  Chancery  Division,  it  will  be  found  to  em- 
brace (in  fact)  nearly  the  whole  of  the  practice 
in  the  three  Common  Law  Divisions  also, — that 
being  a  consequence  largely  of  the  fusion  of  the 
different  practices.  The  "  Practice  "  is,  however, 
intended  to  accompany,  and  not  to  supersede, 
the  more  elaborate  books  of  Chancery  Practice ; 
and  for  that  reason,  as  well  as  from  a  regard  to 
brevity,  no  forms  are  given  nor  acts  nor  orders' 
nor  rules  quoted  at  length. 

AECHIBALD  BEOWN. 


89  Ceancbbt  Lam,  W.C, 
May  1878. 
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PRINCIPLES   OF   EQUITY. 


PART  I.— INTRODUCTORY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE   JUKISWCnON   IN   EQUITT. 

Ix  treatinff  of  Equity,  it  is  essential  to  distinguish  the  Nature  and 

.•;.,,,,  ,     .  J        T       -^    character  of 

various   senses  in  wmen  that  word  is  used.     In  its  the  jarisdic- 
most  general  sense,  we  are  accustomed  to  call  that  **^"^"'***^**^' 
equity  which  in  the  transactions  of  mankind  is  founded 
in  natural  justice,  or  in  honesty  and  right,  and  which 
properly  arises  ex  cequo  et  bono  (a).     But  it  would  be 
a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  equity,  as  adminis- 
tered in  the  courts,  embraces  a  jurisdiction  so  wide  and 
various  as  the  principles  of  natural  justice.    There  are, 
on  the  contrary,  many  matters  of  natural  justice  which 
the  courts  leave  wholly  unprovided  for,  from  the  diifi- 
culty  of  framing  any  general  rules  to  meet  them,  and 
from  the  doubtful  policy  of  attempting  to  give  a  legal 
sanction   to   duties    of  imperfect  obligation,   such   as 
charity,  gratitude,  and  kindness  (b).     A  laige  portion, 
therefore,  of  natural  equity,  in  its  widest  sense,  cannot 
be,  at  least,  is  not,  judicially  enforced,  but  must  be,  or, 

(a)  St.  I.  {h)  St.  2. 
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at  least,  is  in  fact,  left  to  the  conscience  of  private 
individuals  (c). 

Definition  of         Are  we  then  to  infer  that  the  equity  of  the  Court  of 
reference  to  its  Chancery  represents  the  enforceable  residue  of  natural 

e^iS!!\nd  ®^^^y>  ^^>  ^  P^^  ^^®  matter  more  accurately,  the 
notita  content,  whole  of  that  portion  of  natural  equity  which  may  be, 
and  which,  in  fact,  is,  enforced  by  legal  sanctions,  as 
administered  by  the  equity  tribimals  ?  Were  we  to 
arrive  at  that  conclusion,  we  should  not  be  far  wrong, 
bearing  in  mind,  however,  not  to  ignore  the  claims  of 
the  common  law  and  the  statute  law.  The  ciistomary 
use  of  the  term  common  law,  it  is  true,  contradistin- 
guishes it  from  equity  strictly  so  called ;  nevertheless, 
the  common  law  is  as  much  founded  on  natural  justice 
and  good  conscience  as  equity  is ;  and  if  the  common 
law  has,  \mtil  recently,  fallen  short  of  equity  in  its 
operation,  its  failure  is  to  be  attributed  to  defects  in 
the  mode  of  administering  its  principles  rather  than  to 
any  inherent  weakness  or  deficiency  of  or  in  the  prin- 
ciples themselves.  And,  again,  the  statute  law,  the 
enactments  of  the  legislature  (d),  embody  and  give 
legal  sanction  to  many  principles  of  natural  equity 
which,  though  capable  of  being  administered  by  the 
courts,  had  been  omitted  to  be  recognised  as  such, — 
an  omission  arising  probably  from  the  tendency  of  all 
institutions  to  assume  a  defined  and  stereotypic  form 
which  refuses  to  receive  further  accessions,  or  to  admit 
of  alterations,  even  though  coming  from  a  cognate 
source.  Having  thus  mapped  out  the  whole  area  of 
what  is  termed  natural  justice,  and  so  having  seen 
that  a  large  portion  of  it  cannot  be,  or,  in  fact,  is  not, 
enforced  at  all  by  any  civil  tribunals,  and  that  another 
large  portion  of  it  is  enforced  in  the  Common  Law 
divisions,  and  a  third  part  of  it  is  enforced  in  the  Com- 


(e)  Orten  t.  Lyon,  21  W.  R.  83a 
{d)  Maine's  Ancient  Law,  29. 
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mon  Law  and  in  the  Equity  divisions  indiflTerently,  by 
virtue  of  legislative  enactments, — we  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  indicate,  approximately,  the  province  of  equity 
strictly  and  properly  so  called.  For,  putting  aside  all 
that  part  of  natural  equity  that  is  sanctioned  and 
enforced  by  or  by  virtue  of  legislative  enactments, 
equity  may  then  be  defined  as  being  that  portion  of 
natural  justice  which,  though  of  such  a  nature  as  pro- 
perly to  admit  of  its  being  judicially  enforced,  was, 
from  circumstances  hereafter  to  be  noticed,  omitted  to 
be  enforced  by  the  Common  Law  divisions,  and  which 
the  Chancery  division,  or  Court  of  Chancery,  for  rea- 
sons of  its  own,  enforced.  In  short,  the  whole  distinc- 
tion between  equity  and  law  may  be  said  to  be  a  matter 
not  so  much  of  substance  or  of  principle,  as  of  form 
and  history.  The  distinction,  nevertheless,  is  a  broad 
and  permanent  one,  and  has  not  been  materially  afiTected 
by  the  recent  changes  in  the  Supreme  Judicature. 

Before  proceeding  further,  the  student  must  endea-  The  older 
vour  to  understand,  with  their  proper  limitations,  the  eqSny'iS^^^^ 
vague  and  inaccurate  definitions,  or  rather  descriptions 
of  equity,  with  which  the  text  writers  (chiefly  the 
earlier  ones)  abound.  Thus,  one  writer  says  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  equity  "  to  correct  or  mitigate  the  rigour, 
and  what,  in  a  proper  sense,  may  be  temed  the  in- 
justice,  of  the  common  law."  Another  holds  that 
"equity  is  a  judicial  interpretation  of  laws,  which, 
presupposing  the  legislature  to  have  intended  what  is 
just  and  right,  pursues  and  efiectuates  that  intention." 
Again,  Lord  Bacon  lays  it  down,  "  Habeant  similiter 
Curice  PrwtoricB  potestatem  tarn  subveniendi  contra 
rifforem  legis,  quam  supplendi  defectum  legist  And 
on  the  solemn  occasion  of  his  accepting  the  office  of 
Chancellor,  he  said  that  Chancery  was  ordained  to 
supply  the  law,  not  to  subvert  the  law  (c). 

(c)  St.  lo— 16. 
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The  older 
definitions 
of  equity 
explained. 


All  these  definitions  of  equity  are  good  (at  least  as 
descriptions  of  equity),  so  far  as  they  go.  In  the 
early  history  of  English  equity  jurisprudence,  there 
was  probably  much  to  justify  them.  The  courts  of 
equity  were,  it  is  probable,  not  then  bounded  in  all 
cases  by  definite  rules,  but  acted  on  principles  of  good 
conscience  and  natural  justice,  without  much  restraint 
of  any  sort.  In  fact,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the 
courts  of  equity  could  do  otherwise,  in  those  early 
times  when  no  definite  rules  had  as  yet  been  made  or 
settled ;  and  if  the  early  Chancellors  had  not  assumed  to 
themselves  (as  representing  the  Sovereign  and  fountain 
of  justice)  the  necessary  powers,  the  English  equity 
system  would  (and,  in  fact,  could)  never  have  attained 
its  present  dignity  and  influence  for  good,  or  even  have 
come  into  existence  at  all. 


Equity  in  But  however  indefinite  may  have  been  the  functions 

—character  of*:  of  equity  in  its  origin,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
eqiSy  ^und  definitions  or  descriptions  cited  above  do  not  express  the 
byiettiedrulei  extent  or  character  of  equity  at  the  present  day.  They 
denta.  would,  in  fact,  mislead  as  definitions,  and  be  inaccurate 

as  descriptions,  of  modern  equity.  For  a  court  of  equity 
is  now  bound  by  settled  rules  as  completely  as  a  court 
of  common  law.  "  There  are  certain  principles  on  which 
courts  of  equity  act  which  are  very  well  settled.  The 
cases  which  occur  are  various,  but  they  are  decided  on 
fixed  principles.  Courts  of  equity  have,  in  this  re- 
spect, no  more  discretionary  power  than  courts  of 
common  law.  They  decide  new  cases  as  they  arise, 
by  the  principles  on  which  former  cases  have  been 
decided,  and  may  thus  illustrate  or  enlarge  the  opera- 
tion of  those  principles,  but  the  principles  are  as  fixed 
and  certain  as  the  principles  on  which  the  courts  of 
common  law  proceed  "  (/).  Again,  Blackstone  says, 
"The   system  of  our  courts  of  equity  is  a  laboured 


(/)  Bondy,  Hopkins,  i  Sob.  &  Lit  428,  429. 
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connected  system,  governed  by  established  rules,  and 
bound  down  by  precedents  from  which  they  do  not 
depart "  {g).  Again,  it  is  said  that  a  court  of  equity  «.  Modet  of 
determines  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  rule,  and  uw/the  same 
not  according  to  the  strictness  of  the  letter.  But  so  J^^'"^  **  ** 
also  does  a  court  of  law.  Both,  for  instance,  are 
equally  bound  by,  and  equally  profess  to  interpret  laws 
according  to,  the  true  intent  of  the  legislature.  There 
is  not  a  single  rule  of  interpreting  laws  that  is  not 
equally  used  by  the  judges  in  both  the  common  law 
and  the  equity  divisions ;  in  fact,  so  far  as  the  inter- 
pretation of  laws  is  a  question  merely  of  construing 
enactments  of  the  legislature,  the  construction  in  all 
the  divisions  is  necessarily  the  same.  Each  division 
endeavours  to  fix  and  adopt  the  true  sense  of  the  law 
in  question;  neither  can  enlarge,  diminish,  or  alter 
that  sense  in  a  single  letter  (A).  In  all  the  divisions, 
the  distinction  taken  in  Mr.  Austin's  Jurisprudence, 
between  the  ratio  legis  (i.e.,  the  principle  of  a  statute) 
and  the  ratio  decidendi  (i.e.,  the  principle  of  a  decided 
case),  is  strictly  observed  and  acted  upon,  that  is  to 
say,  in  both  the  common  law  and  the  equity  divisions, 
the  ratio  decidendi  alone  is  considered  of  weight  in 
interpreting  and  in  applying  decided  cases;  and  in 
both  divisions,  if  the  words  of  the  statute  are  clear,  they 
alone  are  regarded,  and  the  ratio  legis  receives  no  weight 
at  all,  but  is  considered  (for  whatever  weight  it  has),  to- 
gether with  other  indicia  of  interpretation,  if  (and  only  if) 
the  words  of  the  statute  in  themselves  are  not  clear  (i). 
And,  in  fact,  to  indicate  in  a  few  words  the  distinction 
between  modem  equity  and  common  law,  it  may  be 
said,  in  the  words  again  of  Blackstone,  that  "  the 
systems  of  jurisprudence  in  our  courts,  both  of  law  and 
of  equity,  are  now  equally  artificial  systems,  founded 
on  the  same  principles  of  justice  and  positive  law ;  but 


Ojr)  3  Bl.  432.  (h)  3  Bl.  431. 

(i)  Heydon's  case,  3  Rep.  7 ;  Dwarria  on  Statutes,  2d  ed.,  563. 
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varied  by  different  usages  in  the  forms  or  modes  of 
their  proceedings'*  (/);  and  (it  may  be  added)  that 
since  the  Judicature  Acts,  1873-76,  the  forms  and 
modes  of  their  proceedings  even  are  hardly  different, 
excepting  so  far  as  the  diversities  of  the  subject-mat- 
ters, and  of  the  relief  adapted  thereto,  involve  or  carry 
with  them  a  greater  or  less  diversity  of  form  or  of 
procedure. 

Having  thus  briefly  indicated  the  nature  and  the 
province  of  equity,  it  remains  to  trace  the  origin  of 
the  distinction  in  England  between  common  law 
and  equity, — a  distinction  which  is  not  without  its 
parallel  in  the  systems  of  jurisprudence  in  other 
countries  also. 

^"^d^  «*^*  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  during  the  Anglo- 
equity.  Saxon  and  early  Norman  periods  of  English  history,  the 
principles  of  the  civil  law  were  familiar  to  the  clergy, 
the  great  repositories  of  learning  in  early  times ;  and 
that  the  clergy  being  in  those  days  the  expounders 
and  administrators  of  the  law,  imported  into  .  their 
decisions  or  expositions  of  it,  many  of  the  principles 
and  much  also  of  the  practice  of  the  Boman  law  {k). 
And  early  in  the  twelfth  century,  shortly  after  the 
discovery  of  the  Pandects,  schools  for  the  study  of  the 
Roman,  i.e.,  civil,  law  were  established  in  England,  e.g.^ 
the  school  of  Irnerius  at  Oxford.  The  familiar  study  of 
the  civil  law  would,  but  for  the  untoward  circumstances 
hereinafter  mentioned,  have  gone  far  to  obviate  the 
necessity  for  any  distinction  between  the  jurisdictions 
of  equity  and  of  common  law  in  England,  and  in  tliis 
precise  way,  viz.,  the  Boman  law  itself  had  from 
natural  causes  developed  in  the  course  of  its  history 
the  like  distinction,  and  had  afterwards  invented  and 
effectively  applied  a  method  for  abolishing,  and  had  in 

(i)  3  Bl.  434.  W  I  Sp.  16. 
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fact  abolished,  the  distinction.     So  that  the  English 
law  had  merely  to  receive  instruction  from  the  Eoman 
law,  in  order  to  forestall  the  growth  of  the  distinction ; 
but   various    circumstances    have  from  time  to  time  Beaaoni  of 
operated  to  prevent,  and  have  prevented,  the  complete  tween  the  two 
incorporation  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  Boman  ^mroonlaw 
law  into  the  English  law.     And  in  point  of  fact,  the  "»<*  equity. 
English  law,  it  will  be  foimd,  probably  from  being  left 
to  its  own  natural  genius,  has  ptirsued  a  course  remark- 
ably  analogous  to  the  Boman  law  in  its  historical 
development,  that  is  to   say,  it  first  developed  the 
distinction  between  law  and  equity,  and  it  has  even- 
tually invented  and  successfully  applied  a  method  for 
abolishing  the  distinction, — in  the  common  fusion  of 
the  two. 

I.  It  has  always  been  held,  that  the  principles  of  i.  Thecom- 
the  common  law  are  foimded  in  reason  and  equity ;  came  kJum 
and  so  long  as  the  common  law  was  in  the  course  of  ^"hereariy 
its  formation,  it  was  capable — as  indeed  it  has  ever 
continued  to  be  to  some  extent — not  only  of  being 
extended  to  caa3s  not  expressly  provided  for  by,  but 
falling  within  the  spirit  of,  the  existing  law,  but  also 
of  having  the  principles  of  equity  applied  by  the 
judges  in  their  decisions,  as  circumstances  arose  which 
called  for  the  application  of  such  principles.  But  in 
course  of  time,  and  at  a  very  early  time,  the  common 
law  completed  its  development,  like  a  girl  does  her 
education ;  precedents  were  established  by  the  judges, 
and  were  considered  binding  on  succeeding  judges; 
and  it  became  difficult  (and  in  numerous  instances 
impossible)  to  make  new  precedents  without  interfer- 
ing with  those  which  had  already  been  established. 
Hence,  though  new  precedents  have  ever  continued  to 
be  made,  the  common  law  became  to  a  great  extent  a 
jus  drietum,  i.e.,  a  system  positive  and  inflexible,  too 
early ;  and  the  rules  of  justice  could  not  (or,  at  all 
events,  would  not  and  did  not)  accommodate  them- 
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selves  to  the  exigencies  of  new  circumstances  and  new 
cases  (I). 

a.  The  Boman  2.  The  Eoman  law,  on  the  other  hand,  was  incapable 
priredTof**  of  Universal  application ;  e.g,,  the  laws  governing  the 
authority  in     tenure  of  land  in  England  were  founded  on  feudal 

the  oourts.  " 

principles,  and  involved  distinctions,  which,  although 
not  altogether  alien  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Eoman  law, 
were  most  inadequately  expressed  therein.  Moreover 
the  Boman  law,  even  in  its  limited  applicability  to 
England,  received  from  temporary  and  regrettable 
occasions  a  severe  and  lasting  check  in  England.  For 
it  appears,  judging  at  least  from  the  current  histories, 
that  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  court  of  £ome 
had  become  odious  to  the  English  king  and  people ; 
and  that  a  general  dislike,  on  the  part  of  the  laity  at 
least,  to  everything  connected  with  the  Holy  Soe  had 
begun  to  spring  up.  The  very  name  of  the  Boman 
law  became  (it  is  alleged)  the  object  of  aversion. 
And  in  the  next  following  reign  of  Bichard  II.,  the 
barons  protested  that  they  never  would  suflTer  the  king- 
dom to  be  governed  by  the  Boman  law,  and  the  judges 
prohibited  it  from  being  any  longer  cited  (at  least,  as 
of  authority)  in  the  common  law  tribimals  (m). 

This  discountenancing  and  general  discouragement 
of  the  Boman  law  operated,  of  course,  to  aggravate 
the  already  positive  and  inflexible  character  of  the 
common  law.  *And  this  inflexibility  was  stiU  further 
aggravated  and  perpetuated  (at  least,  for  centuries)  by 
the  next  following  cause  of  the  separation  between  law 
and  equity. 

3.  The  iyi.  3.  Notwithstanding    the    obstacles    aforesaid,   the 

oedureSr       courts  of  common  law  might  have  become  much  more 

wwrvenmlre  ^®^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^'  ^^^  ^^^^  °^^  adopted  an 


{I)  1  Sp.  321,  322. 


(»)  I  Sp.  346. 
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inflexible,  inelastic,  and  cramping  system  of  procedure,  inflexible  than 
To  the  adoption  of  this  inflexible  procedure  may  be  SemlSvM  of 
proximately  attributed,  though  concurrently  with  the  *^®  common 
other  causes   noticed   above,   the   eventual   rise    and 
rapid  progress  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  as  a  separate 
jurisdiction. 

According  to  the  common  law  every  species  of  civil 
wrong  was  supposed  to  fall  within  some  particular 
class,  and  for  every  such  class  of  wrong  an  appropriate 
remedy  existed.  The  remedy  in  question  assumed 
the  form  of  a  vmt  or  breve  ;  and  the  writ  or  breve 
was  the  first  step  in  every  action.  Thus  if  a  man  had 
suffered  an  injury,  it  was  not  competent  for  him  to 
bring  to  the  notice  of  a  court  of  law  the  facts  of  the 
case  in  a  simple  and  natural  manner  by  merely  stating 
them,  and  then  to  leave  the  court  to  say  whether  upon 
the  facts  stated  the  case  was  one  deserving  of  redress ; 
but  he  had  first  to  determine  within  what  class  of 
wrong  his  case  fell,  and  then  to  apply  for  the  appro- 
priate remedy  or  writ.  The  evil  efiects  of  this  system 
of  procedure  showed  themselves  in  a  twofold  way : — 

(a.)  Even  where  the  facts  were  such  as  to  bring  the 
alleged  wrong  within  some  one  of  the  classes  recognised 
at  common  law,  the  suitor  was  exposed  to  the  risk  of 
selecting  an  improper  writ,  and  merely  on  that  account 
failing  in  his  suction.  This  technical  stumbling  in  li7nine, 
although  from  time  to  time  relieved  by  subsequent  legis- 
lation, continued  to  be  a  fertile  source  of  injustice  until 
the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act  of  1852,  15&16 
Vict,  cap.  y6,  sec.  3,  enacted  that  it  should  not  be 
necessary  for  a  plaintiff  to  mention  any  form  of  action 
in  his  writ  of  summons  (n), 

(6.)  Another  evil  of  the  then  system  of  procedure 

(»)  Sharrod  v.  H.  W.  R.  Co,,  4  Exch.  Rep.  580. 
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was,  that  if  the  alleged  wrong  did  not  fall  within  any 
recognised  class  of  writ,  the  plaintiff  was  absolutely 
without  a  remedy  at  law.  The  writ  was  inflexible 
and  not  capable  of  adaptation.  This  second  evil 
appears  to  have  been  very  early  felt ;  for  in  the  1 3 
Edw.  I.,  a  remedy  was  attempted  for  it. 

4.  "The  sta-  4.  At  that  time  the  writ  for  commencing  actions 
■?miii  Cmu,"  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  original  writ  issuing  out  of  the  Chan- 
~***d"^E*t^*  eery,  and  the  drawing  up  of  the  writ  was  a  part 
failed.  of  the  business  of  the  clerks  in  Chancery.     The  re- 

medy that  was  attempted  was  to  give  a  larger  dis- 
cretion to  the  clerks  in  Chancery  in  the  framing 
of  the  writ.  It  was  accordingly  enacted  by  the 
13  Edw.  I.,  Stat.  I,  cap.  24,  that  "whensoever  from 
henceforth  it  shall  fortune  in  the  Chancery  that 
in  one  case  a  writ  is  found,  and  in  like  case  falling 
under  like  law  and  requiring  like  remedy  none  is 
found,  the  clerks  of  the  Chancery  shall  agree  in 
making  the  writ,  or  the  plaintiff  may  adjourn  it  until 
the  next  parliament,  and  the  cases  in  which  the  clerks 
cannot  agree  are  to  be  written  and  referred  by  them 
unto  the  next  parliament,  and  by  agreement  of  men 
learned  in  the  law  a  writ  is  to  be  made,  lest  it  should 
happen  that  the  court  should  long  time  fail  to  minister 
justice  unto  complainant." 

This  enactment,  which  is  commonly  called  "The 
Statute  in  Consimili  Casu,"  proved  wholly  inadequate 
to  meet  the  evil  complained  of,  and  that  for  the  two 
following  reasons,  viz. : — 

(cut.)  The  judges  of  the  common  law  courts  assumed, 
and  very  properly  assumed,  a  discretionary  jurisdiction 
to  decide  on  the  validity  of  the  writs  as  adapted  by 
the  clerks  in  Chancery  (0).  Probably  many  of  the 
adaptations  were  both  clumsy  and  impractical,  and  so 


(0)  I  Sp.  325. 
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lengthy  and  verbose  as  to  render  the  writ  or  hreve  a 
misnomer.  Anyhow,  the  common  law  judges  refused 
to  recognise  them  in  very  many  instcmces. 

(bb.)  The  progress  of  society  and  of  civilisation,  by 
giving  rise  to  novel  and  unusual  circumstances,  in- 
creased the  difficulty  which  the  clerks  in  Chancery 
experienced  in  adapting  new  cases  to  old  forms ;  and, 
no  doubt,  their  well-meant  but  ineffective  efforts  only 
further  aggravated  the  judges  of  the  courts  of  common 
law.  This  occasion  of  difficulty  was  of  course  destined 
also  to  go  on  increasing.  And  further,  in  addition  to 
new  forms  of  action,  new  forms  of  defence  also  arose, 
for  which  no  provision  had  been  made  (p),  and  which 
necessarily  therefore  fell  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
common  law  (g). 

(5.)  When  the  common  law  judges  could  not  ors-  The  Lord 

11        X  .!•/.. 1  1  .  ChanceUor,  by 

would  not  grant  reuef,  the  only  course  open  to  suitors  direction  of  the 
was  to  petition  the  king  in  parliament  or  in  council ;  ^  p*"iSnenl 
the  sovereign,  in  those  troubled  times  seldom  without  Pf"^°* 5 ^  ^^' 
a  foreign  war  or  a  rebellion  at  home  to  engage  his  length,  in  22 
whole  attention,  generally  referred  the  matter  to  the     ^' 
"keeper   of    his    conscience,"  the    Chancellor;     and 
finally,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  the  Chancellor 
came  to  be  recognised  as  a  permanent  judge,  and  the 
Court  of  Chancery  as  a  permanent  jurisdiction  distinct 
from  the  judges  and  the  courts  of  the  common  law, 
empowered  to  give  relief  in  cases  which  required  extra- 
ordinary relief.   The  last-mentioned  king,  in  the  twenty- 
second  year  of  his  reign,  by  an  ordinance  referred  all  Ordinance  of 
such  matters  as  were  **  of  grace  "  to  the  Chancellor  or  ^  ^ZJil^B 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal(r);   and  from  that  time,  "o'^^ace." 
suits  by  petition  or  bill,  without  any  preliminary  writ, 
became  the  common  course  of  procedure  before  the 


(p)  I  Sp.  325.  iq)  See  17  ft  18  Vict.,  c.  125,  b.  83. 

(r)  1  Sp.  337. 
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Chancellor,  i.e.,  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  On  this  bill 
or  petition  being  presented,  it  was  at  once  looked  into 
by  the  Chancellor,  and  if  the  Chancellor  thought  that 
the  case  called  for  extraordinary  relief,  a  writ  called  a 
writ  of  subpana  was  issued  by  command  of  the  Chan- 
cellor, in  the  name  of  the  king,  summoning  the  defend- 
ant to  appear  before  the  Chancery  to  answer  the  com- 
plaint, and  to  abide  by  the  order  of  the  court.  The 
personal  examination  of  the  bill  or  petition  by  the 
Chancellor  was  afterwards  dispensed  with,  the  signature 
of  coimsel  to  the  bill  or  petition  being  accepted  as  a 
guarantee  that  the  case  was  a  proper*  one,  sufficient  to 
authorise  the  immediate  issuo  of  the  writ  of  subpoena  (s). 
Subsequently  to  and  in  consequence  of  the  Chancery 
Jurisdiction  Act,  1852  (15  &  16  Vict,  c.  86),  the 
writ  of  subpoena  to  appear  to  and  answer  the  complaint 
was  superseded,  and  replaced  by  a  mere  indorsement 
of  a  writ  to  the  like  efifect  on  the  copy  of  bill  served 
on  the  defendant.  In  effect,  therefore,  the  bill  became 
and  was  simply  the  first  pleading  on  the  part  of  the 
plaintiff  in  an  action  (or  suit,  as  it  was  more  commonly 
called)  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

The  modern  ^7  *^^^  ^  consequence  of  the  Judicature  Acts, 
fusion  of  law  1 873-76,  and  the  rules  and  orders  made  there- 
under (t\  law  and  equity  have  in  substance  and  effect 
been  fused  into  one  system,  and  a  uniform  system  of 
procedure  in  the  Chancery  divisions,  and  in  the  Common 
Law  divisions,  has  been  introduced  and  become  estab- 
lished. The  particular  steps  in  that  new  Procedure 
will  be  found  detailed  in  Book  the  Second  of  this 
Treatise,  t.«.,  under  the  "Practice  in  Eqidty;"  it  is 
sufScient  to  mention  here,  in  order  to  complete  the 
historical  outline  of  the  origin  of  the  Jurisdiction  in 
Equity  given  above,  that  an  action  (as  it  is  now  called) 

{a)  LangdeU*8  Summary  of  Equity  Pleading. 

(t)  See  Griffith  and    Loveland'a    Practice    under  the  Judicature 
i^cts,  2d  ed. 
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in  the  Chancery  division  of  the  High  Court  is  now 
commenced,  as  in  the  Common  Law  division,  by  issuing 
a  writ,  which  may  or  may  not  be  (but  usually  is)  after- 
wards followed  up  by  a  statement  of  claim  on  the  part 
of  the  plaintiff,  such  statement  of  claim  corresponding 
(excepting  in,  for  the  present,  immaterial  respects)  with 
the  old  bill  or  petition  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
being  as  heretofore  the  first  pleading  properly  so  called 
on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  in  an  action. 

From  the  preceding  historical  rhurn^,  it  will  be 
seen  that  (as  already  hinted)  the  English  Law  has 
followed,  in  the  history  of  its  development,  in  the  lines 
that  the  Eoman  Law  pursued,  or  in  like  lines  thereto, 
— first  inventing  the  distinction  between  law  and 
equity,  and  then  inventing  a  means  of  abolishing  the 
distinction  And  let  no  one  imagine  that  what  two 
such  nations  as  the  Boman  and  the  English  have 
found  cause  to  do,  in  respect  either  of  the  distinction 
itself  or  of  the  abolition  thereof,  has  been  or  is  either 
causeless,  crooked,  foolish,  or  anomalous. 

Prior   to    the    Judicature   Acts,   1873-76,  it  was 
usual,  in  treatises  on  equity,  to  classify  the  various  Cksoification 
subject-matters  falling  within  the  jurisdiction  of  equity  j^umd/ction,-- 
by  relation  to  the  common  law,  and  accordingly  to  ^Tfar^aiao'*^ 
subdivide  the  jurisdiction  into,  and  to  arrange  these  effected  bj, 
various   subject-matters  xmder,  three  heads,  viz.,  the  Court"orjudi- 
exdusive,  the  coriciirrent,  and  the  atuciliari/  jurisdictions  xj!?"  ^^* 
in  equity.     However,  now  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature  Act,  1873,  it  is  enacted,  that  in  every  civil 
cause  or  matter,  law  and  equity  shall  be  administered 
concurrently ;  and  that  in  all  matters  not  particularly 
mentioned  in  the  Act,  where  there  is  any  conflict  or 
variance  between  the  rules  of  equity  and  the  rules  of 
the  common  law,  the  rules  of  equity  shall  prevail  (u). 


(«)  36  k  37  Vict.,  c.  66, 88. 24, 25,  §  II. 
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But  by  the  34th  section  of  the  same  Act,  it  is  ex- 
pressly enacted  that  there  shall  be  assigned  (subject  to 
the  general  provisions  of  the  Act)  to  the  Chancery 
division  (besides  other  matters  not  material  to  specify) 
all  causes  and  matters  for  any  of  the  purposes  specified 
in  the  now  stating  section,  and  being  the  following 
various  matters,  that  is  to  say, 

1.  The  administration  of  the  estates   of  deceased 

persons; 

2.  The  dissolution  of  partnership,  and  the  taking  of 

partnership  and  other  accounts ; 

3.  The  redemption  and  foreclosure  of  mortgages ; 

4.  The  raising  of  portions  and  other   charges    on 

land; 

5.  The  sale  and  distribution  of   the   proceeds    of 

property  subject  to  any  lien  or  charge ; 

6.  The  execution  of  trusts,  charitable  and  private ; 

7.  The  rectification,  the  setting  aside,  and  the  can- 

cellation of  deeds  and  other  written  instru- 
ments; 

8.  The  specific  performance  of  contracts  between 

vendors  and  purchasers  of  real  estate,  includ- 
ing contracts  for  leases ; 

9.  The  partition  or  sale  of  real  estates ;  and 

10.  The  wardship  of  infants,  and  the  care  of  infants' 
estates; 

The  effect,  therefore,  of  the  Act  is,  nominally,  to  put 
an  end  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction,  as  such,  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  to  render  that  jurisdiction  con- 
current in  all  cases ;  but  the  effect  of  it,  practically, 
is  to  retain  as  exclusive  aU  that  part  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion which  was  formerly  exclusive ;  and  for  that  reason, 
as  also  because  the  above-mentioned  distinctions  illus- 
trate historically  the  growth  of  the  equity  jurisdiction, 
and  for  other  sufficient  reasons   of  practical   utility 
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appearing  in  the  sequel,  it  has  been  thought  expedient 
to  retain  the  distinctions  in  the  present  edition. 

I.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  last-mentioned  i-  Exdiwive. 
Act,  equity  may  be  said  to  have  exclusive  jurisdiction 

in  respect  of  all  the  matters  above  enumerated  that  are 
expressly  assigned  to  it  by  the  Act,  and  also  generally 
in  all  cases  where  there  are  any  particular  rights 
capable  of  being  judicially  enforced,  but  for  which  no 
forms  of  action  were  available  at  law. 

II.  In  consequence  of  the  said  last-mentioned  Act,  ii-  Concurrent, 
equity  now  has  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  law  in 

all  matters  whatsoever,  subject  only  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Act ;  but  equity  always  had,  even  before  the 
Act,  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  courts  of  com- 
mon law  in  all  cases  where  the  law  did  not  afford 
adequate  relief,  or  where  no,  or  no  complete,  relief  could 
be  obtained  at  law  except  by  circuity  of  action,  or  by 
multiplicity  of  suits,  and  adequate  and  complete  relief 
could  be  given  in  equity  in  one  and  the  same  action, 
as  in  the  cases  of  accident,  mistake,  fraud,  specific  per- 
formance, and  the  like. 

III.  Prior  to  the  Judicature  Acts,  equity  had  no  iii.  Auxiliary, 
substantive  jurisdiction  in  any  of  those  cases  in  which 

the  matter  was  exclusively  cognisable  at  law;  but 
if  the  courts  of  law,  from  any  deficiency  in  their 
machinery,  or  defects  in  their  procedure,  were  unable 
(as  often  happened)  to  procure  that  evidence  which  a' 
court  of  equity  could  obtain  by  its  more  flexible  and 
searching  system  of  examinatidn,  then  in  every  of  such 
cases  equity  interposed  its  jurisdiction  in  aid  of  the 
courts  of  common  law  by  providing  such  necessary 
evidence,  unless  restrained  from  doing  so  by  equitable 
considerations  of  its  own  (t;).    On  the  other  hand,  where 

(r)  Stw  64  k.;  14  &  15  Vict.,  c.  99,  b.  6;  17  &  18  Vict.,  c.  125,  88. 
50,  51- 
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the  courts  of  law  could  always  afford  adequate  relief, 
without  the  aid  of  equity  and  without  circuity  of 
action  or  multiplicity  of  suits,  and  could  also  take  due 
care  of  the  matter  of  evidence,  and  generally  of  the 
rights  of  all  parties  interested  in  the  suit,  equity  had 
no  jurisdiction  {w).  And  in  the  proportion  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  equity  in  aid  merely  of  the  common  law 
became  (as  it  gradually  did)  less  and  less  necessary, — 
the  courts  of  common  law  becoming  in  the  meantime 
more  and  more  competent  in  themselves, — so  in  the 
like  proportion  the  jurisdiction  of  equity  "  in  aid,"  and 
which  was  thence  called  the  "  auxiliary "  jurisdiction, 
grew  more  and  more  into  disuse ;  and  since  the  Judi- 
cature Acts,  it  is  difidcult  to  imagine  any  case  in 
which  the  auxiliary  jurisdiction  proper  can  be  wanted.  ^ 
But  some  such  cases  may,  and  doubtless  will,  arise 
in  time. 


(w)  St.  33;  2  Sp.  i6. 


(     17     ) 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE   MAXIMS    OF   EQUITY. 

Equity  is  pre-eminently  a  science ;  and  like  geometry 
or  any  other  science,  it  starts  with  and  assumes  certain 
maxims,  which  are  supposed  to  embody  and  to  express 
the  fundamental  notions  of  the  science.  A  common 
element  of  equity  pervades  each  of  the  maxims,  which 
sometimes  gives  the  maxims  the  appearance  of  running 
into  each  other;  but  with  a  little  practice  they  are 
readily  distinguishable ;  and  it  is  highly  necessary  to 
keep  these  distinctions  clear.  Each  maxim,  therefore, 
both  merits  and  requires  a  separate  treatment, — as  well 
a  separate  exposition  as  also  a  separate  illustration  of 
it    The  maxims  peculiar  to  equity  are  the  following : — 

1.  Equity  will  not,  by  reason  of  a  merely  technical  Maximiof 

defect,  suffer  a  wrong  to  be  without  a  remedy.  ®^'**'i- 

2.  Equity   follows    the    law, — JSquitas    sequitur 

legem. 

3.  Where  there  are  equal  equities,  the  first  in  time 

shall  prevail. 

4.  Where  there  is  equal  equity,  the  law  must  pre- 

vail 

5.  He  who  seeks  equity  must  do  equity. 

6.  He  who  comes  into  equity  must  come  with  clean 

hands. 

7.  Delay  defeats  equities, —  VigiiantHms  rum  dor- 

mientibus,  ceqicitas  svhvenit. 

8.  Equality  is  equity. 

9.  Equity  looks  to  the  intent  rather  than  to  the 

form. 

B 
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10.  Equity  looks  on  that  as  done  which  ouglit  to 

have  been  done,  or  which  has  been  agreed  or 
directed  to  be  done ;  and 

1 1.  Equity  imputes  an  intention  to  fulfil  an  obli- 

gation. 

1.  Equity  will  I.  Equity  will  not,  hy  reason  of  a  merely  technical 
Sf  a  merely  ^"^  defect,  suffcr  a  WTong  to  he  without  a  remedy, — It  will 
technical  de-    ^g  evident  that  this  maxim  is  at  the  foundation  of  a 

feet,  suffer  a 

wrong  without  large  proportion  of  equity  jurisprudence,  so  far  as  that 
a  rem  y.  jurisprudence  aims  at  supplying  the  defects  which  at 
one  time  existed  in  the  common  law.  For  example, 
in  the  case  of  an  outstanding  dry  legal  term,  prior  in 
date  to  the  plaintiff's  title  to  an  estate, — and  which 
term,  although  a  merely  technical  objection,  would  at 
law  have  prevented  the  plaintiff  from  recovering  in 
ejectment, — the  court  of  equity  interposed  to  put  the 
tern  out  of  the  plaintiffs  way,  and  even  permitted 
him,  by  means  of  an  "  ejectment-bill,"  aa  it  was  called, 
to  recover  the  very  possession  of  the  land  itself  with- 
out regard  to  the  term.  Similarly  in  the  case  of  a 
mortgagor  seeking  to  recover  an  estate  or  rent,  the 
fact  of  the  legal  estate  being  in  the  mortgagee  was  no 
impediment  in  equity ;  and  imder  the  Judicature  Act, 
1873,  sect.  25,  sub-sect.  5,  the  rule  in  equity  is  made 
to  prevail  for  the  future  at  law  also.  The  maxim 
must,  however,  be  imderstood  with  the  following  limi- 
tations,— it  must  be  understood  as  referring  to  rights 
which  come  within  a  class  enforceable  at  law,  or 
capable  of  being  judicially  enforced,  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  which  would  not  occasion  a  greater  detriment 
or  inconvenience  to  the  public  than  would  result  from 
leaving  them  to  be  disposed  of  in  foro  conscientioe  ;  and 
it  must  also  bo  understood  as  referring  to  cases  where 
there  is  no  equal  or  superior  adverse  right  or  adverse 
equity  in  the  private  individual  who  is  made  defend- 
ant ;  and  to  cases  where  the  plaintiff  who  is  remedi- 
less at  law  has  not  lost  his  remedy  there  by  his  own 
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conduct  or  default  (x).  And  it  must  also  be  remem- 
bered, that  many  real  wrongs  are  not  remediable  at  all, 
either  at  law  or  in  equity ;  and  that  a  still  larger  class 
of  apparent  wrongs  are  not  wrongs  at  all,  excepting 
in  the  imagination  of  the  suitor ;  of  course,  the  maxim 
does  not  apply  to  such. 

2.  Equity  follows  the  law. — This  maxim  has  two  2.  Equity  foi- 
principal  applications,  viz. : —  ^°^*  *^®  ^'^' 

(a.)  In  its  concurrent  jurisdiction,  that  is  to  say,  as 
regards  legal  estates,  rights,  and  interests,  equity  is 
strictly  bound  by  the  rules  of  law,  and  has  no  discre- 
tion to  deviate  from  them. 

(ft.)  In  its  exclusive  jurisdiction  (including  for  this 
purpose  its  auxiliary  jurisdiction  also),  that  is  to  say, 
as  regards  equitable  estates,  rights,  and  interests,  equity, 
although  not  strictly  speaking  hound  by  the  rules  of 
law,  yet  acts  in  analogy  to  these  rules,  wherever  an 
analogy  exists. 

But  the  maxim  in  both  its  applications  must  be  Limitations  of 
taken  with  this  limitation — that  equity  will  suffer  the  *^®  "^•' 
rules  of  law  to  govern,  and  the  course  of  law  to  proceed, 
in  the  absence,  and  only  in  the  absence,  of  any  cir- 
cumstances which  render  it  incumbent  on  a  court  of 
equity  to  interpose  in  accordance  with  the  maxim  pre- 
viously mentioned,  that  equity  will  not  suffer  a  wrong 
to  be  without  a  remedy  (y). 

(a.)  As  an  illustration  of  the  first  application  of  this  (a.)  Concur- 
maxim,  it  is  well  settled  that  equity  follows  the  lawj^^^.^pJi^^; 
as  to  the  rule  of  primo<2:eniture,  although  that  rule,  in  geniture,  and 

_x-      1       •      X  •         I.-  T_   -x  •  r  n  J  ruleBofdeacent 

any  particular  mstance  m  which  it  is  so  followed,  may  generaUy. 


{x)  St.  6S4  a,  684  e.  (y)  Sm.  Man.  14,  15. 
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he  productive  of  the  greatest  hardship  towards  all,  or 
some,  or  one,  of  the  younger  members  of  a  family,  by 
leaving  them,  for  example,  without  any  sort  of  provi- 
sion, while  the  eldest  son  may  be  in  affluence.  These 
accidental  circumstances  create  no  equitable  right,  or 
equity,  in  favour  of  the  youngest  son  against  the 
eldest,  and  do  not  demand  the  interposition  of  a  court 
of  equity.  The  mere  absence  or  want  of  provision,  a 
circumstance  arising  perhaps  from  the  culpable  neglect 
of  the  parent,  can  create  no  equity  against  the  eldest 
son,  who  has  a  right  to  the  descended  or  entailed 
estate,  without  any  reference  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  other  members  of  the  family.  No  relief  could  be 
given  in  such  a  case  as  that,  without  directly  breaking 
through  a  rule  of  law,  which  a  court  of  equity  never 
does,  and  has  no  power  to  do. 

Following  tlie  Aijd  where  the  circumstances  are  of  a  difiTerent  kind, 
^y  at  the  tUat  is  to  Say,  are  sufficient  to  create  an  equitable  right, 
e^*e  u"^  or  equity,  then  even  there  a  court  of  equity  never  does 
•ifect.  break  through  a  rule  of  law,  or  refuse  to  recognise  it,  be- 

cause it  has  no  power  and  no  discretion  in  the  matter ; 
but  while  recognising  the  rule  of  law,  and  even  maintain- 
ing it,  a  court  of  equity  will  in  a  proper  case  get  round 
about,  evade,  or  obviate  it.  For  example,  if  an  eldest 
son  should  prevent  his  father  from  executing  a  proposed 
will  devising  one  estate  to  a  younger  brother,  by  pro- 
mising to  convey  such  estate  to  such  younger  brother, 
and  that  estate  should  accordingly  descend  at  law  to 
the  eldest  son,  a  court  of  equity  woidd  interpose  and 
say, — *'  Tnie  it  is,  you  (the  eldest  son)  have  the  estate 
at  law,  in  other  words,  the  legal  estate ;  that  we  don't 
deny  or  interfere  with ;  but  precisely  because  you  have 
it,  you  will  in3,ke  a  convenient  trustee  of  it  for  your 
younger  brother,  who  (in  our  opinion)  is  equitably  en- 
titled to  it "  (z), 

<z)  St.  64. 
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And  agaiu,  in  Loffus  v.  Maw  (a),  a  testator  in  ad-  ^^^^^{^* 
vanced  years  and  in  ill  health  induced  his  niece  to  equity  evading 
reside  with  him  as  his  housekeeper,  on  the  verbal  repre- 
sentation that  he  would  leave  her  certain  property  by 
liis  will,  which  he  accordingly  prepared  and  executed, 
but  subsequently  by  a  codicil  revoked.  The  court 
directed  that  the  trusts  of  the  will  in  favour  of  the 
niece  should  be  performed.  It  held,  that  in  cases  of 
this  kind,  a  representation  that  property  is  to  be  given, 
even  though  by  a  revocable  instrument,  is  binding, 
where  the  person  to  whom  the  representation  is  made 
has  acted  upon  the  faith  of  it  to  his  or  her  detriment ; 
and  that  it  is  the  law  of  the  court,  groimded  on  such 
detriment,  that  makes  it  binding ;  and  that  it  does  not 
matter  that  the  represented  mode  of  gift  is  of  an 
essentially  revocable  character.  There  is  here  no  set- 
ting aside  of  law ;  but  there  is  the  like  evasion  as  in 
the  former  case. 

(6.)  As  an  illustration  of  the  second  application  of  the  ?*?^"?*y* 
maxim  now  being  explained,  it  may  be  mentioned  (but  Wordi  of  limi- 
only  briefly  in  this  place,  as  the  matter  will  be  con-  und^wiiL,— * 
sidered  at  proper  length  in  the  following  chapter,  upon  *^^  ^'j 
Trusts),  that  in  construing  the  words  of  limitation  of  trutteexecu- 
trust  estates  in  deeds  and  wills,  at  least  where  the  trust    ^^' 
estate  is  executed,  and  in  some  cases  even  where  it  is 
executory  only,  a  court  of  equity  follows  the  rule  of 
law  familiarly  identified  as  the  rule  in  Shelley's  case, 
and  also  observes  all  the  other  rules  of  law  for  the 
construction  of  the  words  of  limitation  of  legal  estates. 
But  where  the  trust  estate  is  executory  only,  and  the 
court  sees  an  intention  to  exclude  the  rules  of  law  for 
the  construction  of  the  words  of  limitation,  then,  and 
in  that  case,  the  court  carries  out  the  intention  in 
analogy  to  the  rules  of  law,  but  not  in  servile  obed- 
ience to  them,  where  such  obedience  would  defeat  the 
execution  of  the  intention. 

(a)  3  Oiff.  592.    Aud  see  Milton  v.  MelhuUh^  L.  R.  3  Cb.  Div.  27. 
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(a,  and  6.)  Con-      (a.  and  6.)  As  an  illustration  of  the  maxim  in  both  of 

current  and       ..  ti«  n      a      ±^  '         i^'  t 

exclusive  juris-  its  applications,  we  may  refer  to  the  manner  m  which 
Stetutes'of  ^*  equity  deals  with  the  statutes  of  limitation  for  actions 
Limitations,  and  suits.  The  old  statutes  of  limitation  were  in  their 
terms  applicable  to  courts  of  law  only;  neverthe- 
less, equity  by  analogy  acted  upon  them,  and  refused 
relief  under  like  circumstances.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  modem  statutes  of  limitation  (3  &  4  Will.  IV., 
c.  27,  and  37  &  38  Vict.,  c.  57)  are  in  their  very  terms 
applicable  to  courts  of  law  and  of  equity  indifferently. 
Moreover,  apart  from  any  statutes,  and  for  reasons  of 
its  own,  equity  always  discountenanced,  and  still  dis- 
countenances, laches,  and  held  and  holds  that  laches  is 
presumable  in  cases  where  it  is  positively  declared  at 
law.  Thus,  in  cases  of  equitable  title  to  land,  equity 
required  and  requii-es  relief  to  be  sought  within  the 
same  period  in  which  an  ejectment  would  lie  at  law  (&) ; 
and  in  cases  of  personal  claims,  it  also  required  and 
requires  relief  to  be  sought  within  the  period  prescribed 
for  personal  suits  of  a  like  nature  (c).  And  although 
there  are  not  (because  there  could  not  be)  any  cases 
where  the  statutes  would  be  a  bar  at  law,  in  which 
equity  has  given  or  could  give  relief;  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  many  cases  where  the  statutes  would 
not  be  a  bar  at  law,  in  which  equity  has  notwithstand- 
ing refused  relief  (d).  In  other  words,  the  rule  of 
equity  regarding  the  statutes  of  limitation  may  be  stated 
(and,  it  is  believed,  with  accuracy)  thus, — that  in  its 
exclusive  jurisdiction  equity  never  exceeds,  although, 
for  reasons  of  its  own  (such  as  laches,  &c.),  it  often 
stops  a  long  way  short  of  or  within  the  limit  of  time 
prescribed  at  law ;  and  that,  in  its  concurrent  jurisdic- 
tion, equity  never  either  exceeds  or  abridges  the  limit 
of  time  prescribed  at  law.     This  exemplifies  the  two- 


(h)  Bedford^,  Wadt,  17  Ves.  99. 

(e)  Knox  v.  Qye,  L.  R.  5  E.  &  I.  Ap.  656. 

{d)  St.  64  a. 
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fold  operation  of  the  maxim  under  discussion,  equity 
in  its  concurrent  jurisdiction  being  a  slave  to  law,  and 
in  its  exclusive  jurisdiction  being  free  (within  the  limits 
of  law)  to  give  weight  to  considerations  of  its  own. 
The  rule,  as  above  stated,  may  be  taken  to  be  without 
exceptions,  although  some  of  the  books  (e)  talk  of 
exceptions,  from  having  failed  to  grasp  the  rule. 

3.  Qui  prior  est  tempore,  potior  est  jure.  Where  3.  Qui  prior  e»< 
equities  are  equal,  the  first  in  time  shall  prevail,  ^f^l  ^*^ 
This  maxim  is  often  misunderstood.  It  has  been 
understood  by  some  as  meaning,  that  as  between  per- 
sons having  only  equitable  interests.  Qui  prior  est  tern- 
por€y  potior  est  jure — but  this  proposition  is  far  from 
being  universally  true.  In  fact,  not  only  is  it  not 
universally  true  as  between  persons  having  only  equit- 
able interests,  but  it  is  not  universally  true  even 
where  the  equitable  interests  are  of  precisely  the 
same  nature,  and  in  that  respect  precisely  equal ;  for 
example,  in  the  common  case  of  two  successive  assign- 
ments for  valuable  consideration  of  a  reversionary 
interest  in  stock  standing  in  the  names  of  trustees,  if 
the  second  assignee  has  given  notice  to  the  trustee 
and  the  first  has  omitted  to  do  so,  the  second  assignee 
has  priority  over  the  first  (/).  Another  form  of 
stating  the  rule  is  thus :  "  As  between  persons  having 
only  equitable  interests,  if  their  equities  are  equal, 
Qui  prior  est  tempore,  potior  est  jure!*  This  mode 
of  stating  the  rule  is  not  so  obviously  incorrect; 
yet,  when  examined,  it  is  seen  to  involve  a  contra- 
diction. For,  when  we  talk  of  two  persons  having 
equal  or  imequal  equities,  in  what  sense  do  we 
use  the  word  "equity"?  For  example,  when  we 
say  that  A.  has  a  better  equity  than  B.,  what  is 
meant  by  that?  It  means  only  this — ^that  accord- 
ing to  those  principles  of  right  and  justice  which  a 

(e)  St.  64  h,  (/)  Lweridge  y.  Cooper,  3  Rnss.  30. 
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court  of  equity  recognises  and  acts  upon,  it  will  prefer 
A.  to  B.,  and  will  interfere  to  enforce  the  rights  of  A. 
as  against  B. ;  and  therefore  it  is  impossible,  strictly 
speaking,  that  two  persons  should  have  "  equal  equities," 
except  in  a  case  in  which  a  court  of  equity  would 
altogether  refuse  to  lend  its  assistance  to  either  party 
as  against  the  other.  If  the  court  will  interfere  to 
enforce  the  right  of  one  against  the  other  on  any 
ground  whatever,  say  on  the  ground  of  priority  of 
time,  how  can  it  be  said  that  the  "  equities "  of  the 
two  are  equal ;  i.e.,  in  other  words,  how  can  it  be  said 
that  the  one  has  no  better  right  to  call  for  the  inter- 
ference of  a  court  of  equity  than  the  other  ?  The  rule 
True  rule.  may  be  correctly  stated  thus, — that,  as  between  persons 
having  only  equitable  interests,  if  such  equities  are  in 
all  other  respects  equal,  Qv^i  prior  est  tempore^  potior  est 
jure — that  in  a  contest  between  persons  having  only 
equitable  interests,  priority  of  time  is  the  ground  of 
preference  last  resorted  to ;  i.e.,  that  a  court  of  equity 
will  not  prefer  one  to  the  other  on  the  mere  ground 
of  priority  of  time,  until  it  finds,  on  an  examination  of 
their  relative  merits,  that  there  is  no  other  sufficient 
ground  of  preference  between  them ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  their  equities  are  in  all  other  respects  equal ;  that 
if  the  one  has  on  other  grounds  a  better  equity  than 
the  other,  priority  of  time  is  immaterial  {g).  A  single 
case  will  for  the  present  suffice  to  illustrate  the  appli- 
cation of  this  maxim.  A.,  B.,  C,  three  vendors  entitled 
in  common  to  a  piece  of  land,  sold  the  land  to  D. ;  on 
the  day  for  completion  of  the  purchase.  A.,  B.,  C,  and 
D.  all  attended  at  the  office  of  the  vendors'  solicitor, 
when  D.  paid  A.  and  B.  their  respective  shares  of  the 
purchase-money,  but  put  C.  (who  was  a  friend)  off 
until  the  day  following,  having  promised  C.  faithfully 
to  pay  him  his  proportion  of  the  purchase-mwiey  on 
that  following  morning.     Then  A.  and  B.,  and  also  C, 

{3)  Rict  T.  Rice,  2  Drew,  73. 
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executed  the  deed  of  conveyance  to  D.,  in  which  the 
payment  of  the  entire  purchase-money  was  acknow- 
ledged by  A.  and  B.,  and  also  by  C,  and  A.  and  B. 
and  also  C.  severally  also  signed  receipts  indorsed  on 
the  deed  of  conveyance  for  their  respective  purchase 
moneys.  Then  C.  very  negligently  and  foolishly  let 
D.  take  away  the  deed  of  conveyance  (together  with 
the  other  deeds)  in  his  bag,  although  C.  should  have 
kept  the  deed  and  deeds  at  his  solicitor's  until  pay- 
ment of  his  share  of  the  purchase  money.  D.  the 
same  afternoon  deposited  the  deeds  with  his  bankers 
and  never  paid  C.  at  all :  Held,  as  between  the 
bankers  (equitable  mortgagees  by  deposit)  and  C. 
(vendor  having  equitable  lien),  that  the  bankers,  al- 
though second  in  date,  were  first  in  right,  because  of 
C.'s  n^hgence  (A). 

4.  Where  there  is  equal  equity^  the  law  must  pre-^^^^^^^^ 
vail, — This  maxim  is  intimately  connected  with  the  th^aw  mut ' 
one  immediately  preceding  it ;  each  depends  on  the  ^*"^  ' 
other  for  its  complete  elucidation ;  each  is  the  supple- 
ment of  the  other.  The  maxim  immediately  under 
consideration  may  be  thus  briefly  explained:  If  the 
defendant  has  a  claim  to  the  passive  protection  of  the 
court  equal  to  the  claim  which  the  plaintiff  has  to  call 
for  the  active  aid  of  the  court,  he  who  has  the  legal 
estate  wiU  prevaiL  The  case  of  Thomdyke  v.  Ifunt  (i) 
furnishes  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  application 
of  this  rule.  The  trustee  of  a  sum  of  stock  for  T.  was 
ordered,  in  a  suit  instituted  by  his  cestui  que  trust,  T., 
to  transfer  the  money  into  court.  The  transfer  was 
made,  and  the  fund  was  treated  as  belonging  to  T.'s 
estate.  The  legal  estate,  therefore,  vested  in  the 
Accoimtant-General  (now  Paymaster-General),  for  the 
purposes  of  T.'s  trust.  But  it  afterwards  appeared  that 
the  trustee  had  provided  himself  with  the  means  of 
■  • 

(A)  Bice  V.  Biee,  2  Drew,  73.  (t)  3  De  G.  &  Jo.  563. 
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paying  T/s  fund  into  court  by  fraudulently  misappro- 
priating funds  which  he  held  in  trust  for  another  cestui 
qtce  tinist,  B.  The  question  was  whether  B.  had  a  right 
to  follow  the  money  into  court  as  against  T/s  estate. 
It  was  held  that  B.  had  no  such  right,  and  for  the 
following  reasons : — That  T.  had  no  notice  of  the  want 
of  equitable  title  or  honest  right  in  the  trustee  to  make 
this  payment  with  B.'s  money ;  that  the  transfer  was 
for  valuable  consideration,  because  there  was  a  debt  due 
from  the  trustee  for  which  the  trustee  would  have  been 
liable  by  execution  of  his  goods,  or  by  other  means ; 
that  therefore  B/s  right  or  equity  to  follow  the  money 
being  no  greater  than  T.'s  right  to  retain  it,  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  legal  title  was  held  for  T.  by  the 
Accountant-General  was  sufl&cient  to  create  a  preference 
in  favour  of  T.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  B.  was  not 
altogether  without  a  remedy,  for,  of  course,  he  could 
proceed  against  the  defaulting  trustee  personally  for 
the  trust-  money;  but  the  case  is  a  very  hard  one, 
and  the  like  of  which  will  not  easily  succeed  again, 
the  editor  believes  {j). 


Defence  of 
purchase  for 
valuable  con- 
sideration 
without 
notice. 


General  re- 
marks as  to 
its  scope. 


The  most  important  class  of  cases  in  which  the  two 
connected  maxims  have  received  a  practical  application, 
are  those  where  a  purchaser  sets  up  the  defence  that 
he  has  purchased  for  valuable  consideration  without 
notice  of  the  adverse  title.  The  person  setting  up  this 
plea  thereby  admits  that  on  his  purchase  a  good  title 
did  not  pass  to  him :  it.  likewise  assumes  a  conflict 
between  a  legal  and  an  equitable  title ;  or  between  the 
holder  of  a  title  legal  or  equitable,  and  a  person  who  is 
trying  to  assert  an  equity  against  him.  It  is  evident 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  that  the  question  cannot 
arise  ^otween  two  legal  titles,  for  their  co-existence  in 
two  adverse  individuals  in  respect  of  the  same  subject- 
matter  is  impossible.     Nor  can  the  plea  be  used  by  a 


{j)  Stackftotue  t.  Jersey  {Counteu),  i  J.  &  H.  621. 
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person  having  an  equitable  title  against  another  having 
equal  equity  who  is  prior  in  point  of  time.  Having 
premised  these  remarks  with  regard  to  the  general 
scope  of  this  species  of  defence,  it  is  proposed  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  student  to  the  various  cases  in 
which  the  defence  may,  or  may  not,  be  made  available. 

BmU  I.  Where  the  person  who  sets  up  the  plea  has  (a.). Plaintiff 
the  legal  estate,  or  even  the  best  right  to  call  for  the  able  eitate 
legal  estate,  a  court  of   equity  will  grant  no  relief  J^'i^^Y^" 

a^inst  him.  estate  and 

°  equitable 

estate  both. 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  a  purchaser  for  i.  where  pur- 

T      T_i  •!        1'  •!!       X        A*  i»  •  'i.    chaser  obtains 

valuable  consideration,  without  notice  of  a  pnor  equit-  the  legal  estate 
able  right,  obtaining  the  legal  estate  at  the  time  of  his  p^^^"  ""^ 
purchase,  is  entitled  to  priority  in  equity  as  well  as  at 
law,  according  to  the  well-known  maxim,  Where  equi- 
ties are  equal,  the  law  shall  prevail  Thus  A.,  the 
owner  of  an  estate,  contracts  with  B.  to  sell  it  to  him, 
and  B.  pays  a  part  of  the  purchase  money  before  the 
conveyance  to  him  has  been  actually  executed ;  in  law, 
until  the  actual  conveyance  of  the  property  to  B.,  he 
has  no  title ;  whereas,  in  contemplation  of  equity,  which 
looks  on  that  as  done  which  ought  to  have  been  done, 
B.,  from  the  moment  of  the  contract,  is  the  owner  of 
the  estate.  If,  then.  A.,  after  this  contract  of  sale  with 
B.,  makes  an  absolute  conveyance  of  the  legal  estate 
to  C,  who  purchases  it  for  valuable  consideration 
without  notice  of  B.'s  lien  or  claim ;  here,  as  C.  has 
the  legal  estate  in  him,  and  has  besides  purchased 
band  Jide  for  value  without  notice,  and  his  equity  to 
retain  the  estate  is  equal  to  B.'s  right  to  enforce  his 
equitable  lien  on  it  or  claim  to  it,  therefore  the  court 
of  equity  will  refuse  to  give  B.  any  relief  as  against  C. 

Not  only  is  it  clear  that  a  purchaser  for  valuable 
^consideration  without  notice  of  a  prior  equitable  right, 
obtaining  the  legal  estate  at  the  time  of  his  purchase. 
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2.  Where  pnr-  will  be  protected,  but  it  has  also  been  decided  that 

chaser  gets  m  *  i.-iiii 

the  legal  estate  sucQ  a  puTchaser  WHO  has  not  obtained  the  legal  estate 
Bubsequentiy.  ^^  ^^^q  time,  may  protect  himself  by  subsequently  get- 
ting in  the  outstanding  legal  estate,  so  long  as  he  does 
not  by  that  act  become  a  party  to  a  breach  of  trust  (k) ; 
because,  as  the  equities  of  both  parties  are  equal,  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  purchaser  should  be  deprived 
of  the  advantage  he  may  obtain  at  law  by  superior 
activity  or  diligence  0. 

In  Phillips  V.  Phillips  (m),  the  law  on  the  point  is 
thus  laid  down  by  Westbury,  L.  C. : — "It  is  well 
known  that  if  there  are  three  encumbrancers,  and  the 
third  encumbrancer,  at  the  time  of  his  encumbrance 
and  pajonent  of  his  money,  had  no  notice  of  the  prior 
encumbrances,  then  if  the  first  mortgagee  or  encum- 
brancer has  the  legal  estate,  and  the  third  pays  him 
off,  and  takes  an  assignment  of  his  securities  and  a 
conveyance  of  the  legal  estate,  he  is  entitled  to  tack 
his  third  mortgage  to  the  first  mortgage  he  has  so  ac- 
quired, and  to  exclude  the  intermediate  encumbrancer. 
But  this  doctrine  is  limited  to  the  case  where  the  first 
mortgagee  has  the  legal  title,  for  if  the  first  mortgagee 
has  not  the  legal  title,  the  third  mortgagee,  by  pay- 
ing off  the  first,  and  obtaining  a  mere  equitable  trans- 
fer, acquires  no  priority  thereby  over  the  second." 

3.  Where  pur-  And  not  Only  where  the  purchaser  has  acttudly  ob- 
bwtlright  to*  t dined,  but  where  he  has  the  best  right  to  call  for  the 
land  Mt^     legal  estate,  will  he  be  entitled  to  the  protection  of 

equity.     Thus,  in  Wilmot  v.  Pike  (n),  a  first  mortgage 
of  the  X.  estate  was  made  to  A.  in  fee.    A  second  mort- 


(h)  Saunders  t.  Dchevj,  2  Vera.  271. 

(/)  Goldwm  T.  Alcock,  2  Sim.  [552;  PUeher  y.  Jiawlingtf  7  L.  R. 
Ch.  259. 

(m)  10  W.  R.  237';  31  L.  J.  Ch.  321 ;  8  Jur.,  N.  S.,  145  ;  5  L.  T.. 
N.  S.,  655. 

(n)  5  Hare,  14. 
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gage  in  1826  was  then  made  to  B.  of  the  same  estate, 
together  with  the  Y.  estate,  by  a  release  and  convey- 
ance of  the  respective  premises  to  C.  as  a  trustee  for 
B.,  with  power  of  sale.     B.  afterwards,  in  1835,  ad- 
vanced a  further  sum  to  the  mortgagor  on  the  security 
of  the  same  estates  X.  and  Y.,  but  gave  no  notice  of  the 
further  advance  either  to  A.  or  to  C.     Subsequently 
C,  in  1 840,  after  inquiry  of  A.  whether  he  had  notice 
of  any  encumbrance  other  than  his  own  and  that  of 
which  C.  was  trustee  for  B.,  advanced  a  further  sum 
on  his   (C.'s)  own  account  to  the  mortgagor  on  the 
same  security,  and  gave  notice  of  his  mortgage  to  A. 
The  question  in  the  cause  arose  between  B.  and  C. 
in  respect  of  the  third  and  fourth  mortgages  of   1835 
and   1840  respectively,  as  to  which  was  entitled  to 
priority.     It  w£is  held  that,  as  to  the  X.  estate,  B. 
was    entitled    to    priority    over    C.   according  to  the 
maxim.  Qui  prior  est  tempore,  potior  est  jure ;  for  as 
regards    that  estate,    B.    and  C.  had  only    equitable 
interests,  the  legal  estate  being  outstanding  in  A.,  the 
first  mortgagee.     But  with  regard  to  the  Y.  estate,  C, 
the  fourth  mortgagee,  having  the  legal  estate  in  him, 
although  by  virtue  only  of  his  position  as  a  trustee  in 
the  second  mortgage  of  1826,  and  also  having  advanced 
his  money  without  notice  of  B.'s  further  advance  in 
183  s,  was  entitled  to  priority  over  B.  as   to   such 
further  advance.     "  If   a   first   encumbrancer   has    a  what  consti- 
declaration  of  trust  only  by  the  borrower,  and  none  J^^Jo®au"* 
by  the  trustee,  and  the  second  encumbrancer  has  a^of  **»«^^8*l 

eatatc  i 

formal  mortgage  of  the  equity  of  redemption,  and  the 
trustee  is  a  party  to  the  deed,  and  declares  himself  a 
trustee  for  the  second  encumbrancer,  will  not  that 
declaration  by  the  trustee  give  the  second  priority 
over  the  first?  I  think  the  second  would  in  that 
case  have  a  better  right  to  call  for  the  legal  estate 
than  the  first ;  and  if  it  would  be  so  in  the  case  of  a 
stranger,  I  think  the  trustee  cannot  be  precluded  by 
his  situation  as  trustee  from  claiming  the  benefit  of 
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the  legal  estate  without  notice.  His  case,  however, 
might  perhaps  be  supported  on  the  simple  ground  that 
he  had  the  legal  estate,  and  advanced  his  money  with- 
out notice,  leaving  every  trust  of  which  he  had  notice 
untouched  by  his  present  claim."  Cases  where  questions 
arise  between  volunteers  and  subsequent  purchasers  for 
value  may  also  be  classed  under  this  head  (o), 

(*.)  Piftintiflf         Bide  2.  Where  an  application  is  made  to  the  aux- 

estate^anS       Utary  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  as  contradistinguished 

the^eqnitable    ^^^^  ^^  Concurrent  jurisdiction,  by  the  possessor  of  a 

*■*•{*  •    .,.      legal  title,  and  the  defendant  pleads  he  is  in  possession 

juriidiction.     as  a  hond  fide  purchaser  for  value  without  notice,  the 

defence  is  good,  and  the  court  gives  no  aid  to  the  legal 

title.     This  branch  of  the  subject  will  be  illustrated 

by  the  following  cases : — 

Bauet  V.  jvb»-  In  Bosset  V.  Nosworthy  {p),  a  bill  was  filed  by  an 
^Feiy'simpiy.  heir-at-law,  claiming,  under  a  legal  title,  against  a 
person  claiming  as  purchaser  from  the  devisee  under 
the  will  of  his  ancestor,  but  which  will  the  plaintiff 
alleged  had  been  revoked.  The  prayer  of  the  bill  was 
for  discovery  of  the  revocation  of  the  will.  The 
defendant  pleaded  that  he  was  a  purchaser  for  valu- 
able consideration,  hond  fide,  without  notice  of  any 
revocation,  and  the  plea  was  allowed.  Of  course,  the 
plaintiff  might  afterwards  proceed  at  law  in  an  action 
of  ejectment,  endeavouring  there  to  make  out  his  case 
upon  his  own  evidence. 


Walwynr, 
2/Ce,— dis- 
covery aud 
deliveiy  up. 


Again,  in  Wcdwyn  v.  Lee  (q),  a  tenant  in  tail,  in 
possession  under  a  marriage  settlement,  filed  a  bill 
for  discovery  and  delivery  up  of  the  title-deeds  of 
an  estate  which  had  been  mortgaged  by  his  father, 
who  was  tenant  for  life  under  a  settlement  and  a 
private  Act  of  Parliament.     The  defendant  pleaded 


(o)  Buckle  T.  hUchell,  1 8  Vea.  loo'* 

(p)  2  L.  C.  I.  (q)  9  Yes.  24. 
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that  the  plaintiffs  father,  aUeging  himself  to  be  seised 
in  fee,  and  being  in  actual  possession  of  the  premises 
as  apparent  fee-simple  owner,  and  being  also  in  pos- 
session of  the  title-deeds  relating  thereto  as  apparent 
fee-simple  owner  thereof,  executed  the  several  mort- 
gages under  which  the  defendant  claimed,  and  the  defen- 
dant averred  that  he  had  no  notice  of  the  alleged  fact 
that  the  plaintiffs  father  was  only  tenant  for  life.  It 
was  argued  for  the  plaintiff,  that  as  the  defendant  was 
neither  in  possession,  nor  had  the  means  of  procuring 
it,  the  court  ought  not  to  aUow  him  to  keep  the  deeds 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  (what  counsel  chose  to  call) 
extortion.  It  was  held,  however,  that  the  plea  was 
a  good  defence.  "This  bill,"  said  Lord  Eldon,  "is 
filed  by  a  person  having  got  possession.  If  the  prin- 
ciple is  that  this  court  will  not  stir  against  a  purchaser 
for  valuable  consideration  without  notice,  what  are 
the  legal  rights  of  the  son,  tenant  in  tail  when  his 
father's  estate  determines  ?  His  legal  rights  are  that 
he  shall  have  possession  of  the  estate.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  am  entitled  to  say  as  much  of  the  title-deeds, 
but  only  that  he  may  recover  in  trover  the  value  of 
the  deeds,  or  in  detinue  (r),  in  which  the  judgment  is 
for  the  deeds,  or  their  value.  But  without  attending 
to  the  imperfection  of  the  law  in  such  actions,  which  is 
probably  the  ground  of  jurisdiction  here  for  the  specific 
delivery  up  of  the  thing,  I  will  suppose  his  right  at 
law  to  the  specific  delivery  up.  It  is  true  he  is  not 
seeking  in  equity  to  recover  possession  of  the  estate ; 
but  he  is  seeking  to  recover  something  which  he  can- 
not recover  at  law,  the  value  of  which  non  constat  he 
can  recover  at  law  without  the  discovery  of  the  deeds. 
Is  it  of  necessity,  then,  that  this  court  must  hold,  as 
against  a  purchaser  for  valuable  consideration  without 
notice,  that  if  the  possession  of  the  estate  has  been 
got  from  him,  the  possession  of  the  deeds  shall  be 


(r)  See  17  &  18  Vict.,  c.  125,  8.  78, 
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taken  out  of  his  hands  by  the  court,  and  thrown  to 
the  person  who  has  got  from  him  the  possession  of  the 
estate  ?  Is  it  not  worth  while  considering  rather, 
whether  the  very  principle  of  the  plea  is  not  this : — 
*  I  have  honestly  and  hond  fide  paid  for  this,  in  order 
to  make  myself  the  owner  of  it,  and  you  shall  have  no 
information  from  me  as  to  the  perfection  or  imperfec- 
tion of  my  title,  until  you  deliver  me  from  the  peril 
in  which  you  state  I  have  placed  myself  in  the  article 
of  purchasing  Jonei/rfe.- 


}  >l 


j^u  V.  Bt  The  principle  of  the  last-mentioned  decision  was 

delivery  up.  foUowed  by  Lord  Chancellor  Sugden  in  Joyce  v. 
De  Moleyns  (s).  There  the  heir-at-law  obtained  pos- 
session of  title-deeds  relating  to  impropriate  tithes, 
of  which  his  second  brother,  under  the  will  of  their 
father,  was  tenant  for  life,  and  deposited  them  with 
bankers,  by  way  of  equitable  mortgage,  to  secure  a 
sum  which  the  bankers  adv^anced  to  him.  On  a  bill 
being  filed  by  the  administrator  of  a  bond  creditor  of 
the  father  for  the  administration  of  his  estate,  praying 
that  the  bankers  might  be  decreed  to  deliver  up  the 
deeds,  the  bankers  insisted  that  they  were  purchasers 
for  valuable  consideration,  without  notice  of  the  will 
or  of  the  title  of  any  persons  claiming  thereunder,  or 
of  the  demands  of  the  plaintiff,  and  submitted  that  the 
bill  should  either  be  dismissed,  or  that  the  plaintiff 
should  pay  off  the  mortgage.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
dismissed  the  bill  as  against  the  bankers,  with  costs. 
"  I  apprehend  that  the  defence  of  a  purchase  for  value 
without  notice  is  a  shield  as  well  against  a  legal  as 
against  an  equitable  title.  That  this  is  a  good  defence 
cannot  be  denied.  Suppose  a  tenant  for  life  under 
a  will  with  remainder  over,  and  that  the  tenant 
for  life,  being  heir-at-law  of  the  testator,  conveys 
the  inheritance   to  a  purchaser  without  notice;   the 

(#)  2  J.  &  L.  374, 
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reraainderman  cannot  have  any  relief  in  equity  against 
the  purchaser.  He  must  establish  his  title  outside 
of  this  court  as  weU  as  he  can.  It  is  the  same 
with  respect  to  title-deeds.  The  defendants,  there- 
fore, use  the  possession  of  the  deeds  as  they  have 
a  right  to  do,  as  a  shield  to  protect  them  against 
the  plaintiffs.  They  can  make  no  use  of  the  deeds 
themselves ;  they  cannot  maintain  possession  of  them 
against  the  true  owner ;  but  in  this  court  they  have  a 
right  to  say  that  they  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to 
deliver  them  up,  as  they  obtained  them  bond  fide  and 
without  firaud  "  (t). 

But,  as  already  suggested,  it  seems  that  this  rule  (w.)  Ooncur- 
does  not  apply  where  the  Court  of  Chancery,  con-  Son.^^*™ 
currently  with  courts  of  common  law,  affords  legal  as 
distinguished  from  equitable  relief.  The  case  of 
Williams  v.  Lambe  (u)  weU  illustrates  this  distinction. 
There  a  widow  filed  a  bill  against  a  purchaser  from 
her  husband,  claiming  her  dower.  The  defendant 
pleaded  that  he  was  a  purchaser  of  the  estate  for  value 
without  notice  of  the  vendor  being  married.  Lord 
Thurlow,  however,  overruled  the  plea.  The  same  rule 
applies  to  a  suit  for  tithes  (v). 

Mule  3.  This  rule  is  best  stated  in  the  words  of  (c)  Plaintiff 
Lord  Westbury  in  Phillips  v.  Phillips  (w) :  "  Now  I  able  MtatlT 
take  it  to  be  a  clear  proposition  that  every  conveyance  dSjj'ioJo*'^' 
of  an  equitable  interest  is  an  innocent  conveyance ;  ^»^"»««2J»it- 
that  is  to  say,  the  grant  of  a  person  entitled  in  equity  oidy. 
passes  only  that  which  he  is  justly  entitled  to,  and  no 
mora     If,  therefore,  a  person  possessed  of  an  equitable 

(0  See  also  Heaih  t.  Orwlockf  L.  B.  18  Eq.  215 ;  and,  oa  appeal, 
10  Ch.  App.  22. 

(«)  3  Bro.  O.  C.  264. 

(v)  CoUim  T.  ArdUr,  x  Boss.  &  My.  284 ;  see  also  Pinch  r.  Shaw,  19 
Beay.  500;  and  Lord  Westbury's  remarks  in  PhUUp$  t.  Phillips,  8 
Jur.  N.S.  14s ;  10  W.  B.  237 ;  31  L.  J.  Ch.  321 ;  5  L.  T.  N.S.,  655. 

{to)  Supra, 
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estate^  the  legal  estate  being  outstanding,  makes  an 
assurance  by  way  of  mortgage,  or  grants  an  annuity 
and  afterwards  conveys  the  whole  estate  to  a  purchaser, 
he  can  only  grant  to  the  purchaser  that  which  he  has, 
namely,  the  estate,  subject  to  the  annuity  or  mortgage, 
and  no  more.  The  subsequent  grantee  takes  only  that 
which  is  left  in  the  grantor.  Hence  grantees  and 
encumbrancers  claiming  only  in  equity  take  and  are 
ranked  (scU.,  in  the  absence  of  exceptional  circum- 
stances) according  to  the  dates  of  their  securities,  and 
the  maxim  applies  Qui  prior  est  tempore,  potior  est  jure. 
The  first  grantee  is  potior,  that  is,  potentior.  He  has 
a  better  and  a  superior,  because  a  prior,  equity.  The 
first  grantee  has  a  right  to  be  paid  first ;  and  it  is  quite 
Notice  of  first  immaterial  whether  the  subsequent  encumbrancers,  at 
Smater2!L^  the  time  they  took  their  securities  and  paid  their 
money,  had  notice  of  the  first  encumbrance  or  not." 
Thus  in  Ford  v.  White  (x),  property  in  Middlesex  was 
mortgaged  to  A.,  and  afterwards  to  B.,  and  subsequently 
to  C,  with  notice  of  B.'s  encumbrance ;  C.  registered 
his  mortgage  before  B.,  and  afterwards  assigned  to  D., 
who  had  no  notice  of  B.'s  mortgage.  Held  by  Sir  J. 
Bomilly,  M.R,  that  as  C.'s  interest  was  equitable,  he 
could  not,  by  assigning  it  to  D.  without  notice,  put 
him  in  a  better  situation  than  himself,  and  consequently 
that  D.  was  not  entitled  to  priority  over  B., — ^the  prior 
registration  by  C.  notwithstanding. 

(cT.)  Plaintiff        BtUe  4.  Where  there  are  circumstances  that  give  rise 

eqSty^reiy  to  an  "equity,"  as  distinguished  from  an  "equitable 

equiSibie^      estate  ; "  for  example,  an  equity  to  set  aside  a  deed  for 

estate,  defend-  fraud,  or  to  correct  it  for  mistake  or  accident,  and  the 

both  fenf and  purchaser  under  the  instrument  puts  forward  the  plea 

Mtotefc  ^^  purchase  for  valuable  consideration  without  notice,  the 

court  will  not  interfere.    Thus,  in  Stv/rge  v.  Starr  (y)  a 

man,  akeady  married,  performed  the  ceremony  of  mar- 

•■i— ^^^^^^^^^"■■^^^^^^^^"^"■^^^"^""^^■^"^■^■"^■^^^■^■^^■^■^■^^"^^^^^^^^^"""■^^"""""^""^"^"^^^^^^^^^ 

(x)  x6  Bea?.  12a  (y)  2  My.  &  El.  195. 
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riage  with  a  woman,  and  then  joined  with  her  in  assign- 
ing her  life  interest  in  a  trust-fond  to  a  purchaser. 
Held,  that  though  she  might  not  have  executed  such 
an  instrument  had  she  been  aware  of  the  fraud  prac- 
tised upon  her,  that  fraud  could  not  affect  the  rights 
of  a  band  Jide  purchaser.  This  female  had,  doubtless, 
the  strongest  equity  possible;  but  that  equity,  how- 
ever strong  in  se,  was  no  equity  as  against  the  pur- 
chaser. 

The  Doctrine  of  Notice. — No  equitable  doctrine  is  The  doctrine 
better  established  than  that  the  person  who  purchases     ^^^^ 
an  estate,  although   for  valuable   consideration,  after 
notice  of  a  prior  equitable  right,  makes  himself  a  maid  PurebAser 
fide  purchaser,  and  will  not  be  enabled,  by  getting  in  Jrior^JJ^m  ^a 
the  legal  estate,  to  defeat  such  prior  equitable  interest,  ^ruBtee  to  the 
but  will  be  held  a  trustee  for  the  benefit  of  the  person  claim, 
whose  right  he  sought  to  defeat.     Thus,  in  Potter  v. 
Sanders  (z),  it  was  held  that  if  a  vendor  contract  with 
two  different  persons  for  the  sale  to  each  of  them  of  the 
same  estate,  and  if  the  party  with  whom  the  second 
contract  is  made  should,  after  notice  of  the  first  con- 
tract, procure   a   conveyance    of  the  legal  estate  in 
pursuance  of  his  second  contract,  the  court  will,  in  a 
suit  for  specific  performance  by  the  first  vendee  against 
the  vendor  and  second  purchaser,  decree  the  latter  to 
convey  the  estate  to  the  plaintiff.     And  to  such  an 
extent  has  the  doctrine  of  notice  been  allowed  to  pre- 
vail, that  it  has  even  infringed  upon  the  policy  of  the 
Begistration  Acts.     Thus,  in  Ze  Neve  v.  Ze  Neve  (a), 
where  lands  in  a  register  county,  settled  on  a  first  mar- 
riage by  deed  which  was  not  registered,  were  settled 
upon  a  second  marriage,  with  notice  of  the  former 
settlement,  by  deed  which  was  registered  pursuant  to 
the.  statute,  it  was  held  that  the  former   settlement 
should  be  preferred  in  equity  to  the  latter  settlement, 

[z]  6  Hare,  i.  (a)  2  L.  C.  35. 
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"  This  is  a  species  of  fraud  and  dolv>s  Tnalus  itself;  for 
there  is  express  knowledge  that  the  first  purchaser  had 
the  clear  right  to  the  estate,  and  with  that  knowledge 
eji  attempt  is  made  to  take  away  that  right  by  getting 
in  the  legal  estate."  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
in  the  last-mentioned  case,  the  husband  who  registered 
the  second  settlement  was  the  person  to  blame  for  not 
registering  the  first.  It  also  requires  a  very  strong 
case  to  get  over  the  effect  of  the  local  Eegistry  Acts ; 
e.g.,  express  notice  amounting  to  fraud  is  required,  and 
merely  constructive  notice  is  not  sufficient  (b), 

Seeus^—mb'         It  has  long  been  settled  that  if  a  person  purchases 

purchaser  with  «  i      ii  -j       j.-  -xi.         x-         j^ 

notice,  if  his  for  valuable  consideration  with  notice,  from  a  person 
^thoit^''*^*  who  bought  without  notice,  he  may  shelter  himself 
notice.  under  the  first  purchasei*,  for  otherwise  the  first  or 

Or  8ub<-piir- 

chaser  with-  bond  fide  purchaser  would  be  unable  to  deal  with  his 
?ho^ghM;  property,  and  the  sale  of  estates  would  be  veiy  much 
^^th**'^'^^^*  clogged;  and  even  if  a  person  who  buys  with  notice 
sells  to  a  Jxmdfide  purchaser  for  valuable  considera- 
tion without  notice,  the  latter  may  protect  his  title. 
In  Harrison  v.  Forth  (c),  A.  purchased  an  estate  with 
notice  of  the  plaintiffs  encumbrance,  and  then  sold  it 
to  B.,  who  had  no  notice,  who  afterwards  sold  it  to  C, 
who  had  notice.  Heldf  that  though  A  and  C.  had 
notice,  yet  if  B.  had  no  notice,  the  plaintiff  could  not 
be  relieved  against  the  defendant  C.  In  this  and 
similar  cases,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  estate  which 
A.  had,  which  was  successively  assigned  to  B.  and  C, 
was  the*  legal  estate.  Had  the  estates  been  equitable, 
as  will  have  been  seen  from  the  third  rule  of  this 
maxim.  A.,  having  had  notice  of  a  prior  encumbrance, 
could  not,  by  concealing  his  knowledge  from  R,  make 
B.'s  purchase  more  extensive  than  his  own,  or  give  a 


(&)  Lte  T.  CliUion,  24  W.  R.  106 ;  and,  on  appeal,  942 ;  45  L.  J. 
Ch.  43. 
(c)  Preq.  Ch.  $1. ' 
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better  right  to  his  assignee  than  that  which  he  himself 
possessed. 

A  purchaser  for  yaluable  consideration  of  an  estate,  Notice  of 
even  with  notice  of  a  voluntary  settlement,  will  not  be  "^^^^ 
affected  by  it,  even  though  such  voluntary  settlement  **°2[°®*  "f®*^* 
be  in  itseK  free  from  fraud,  or  even  meritorious  as  a  purohaMr. 
provision  for  relations  (rf).     This  is  a  consequence  of 
the  words  of  the  statute  27  Eliz.  c.  4,  against  fraudu- 
lent conveyances. 

What  ConstUvies  Notice, — Notice  is  either  actual  or  what  oonsti- 
constructive,  but  there  is  (in  general)  no  difference  *^***  ^otic^ 
between  them  in  their  consequences  («),  although  in 
exceptional  cases  (as  has  been  just  pointed  out)  con- 
structive notice  has  not  the  effect  of  actual  notice. 
And,  for  many  reasons,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
between  actual  and  constructive  notice. 

I .  As  to  actual  notice,  it  suffices  to  say,  that  in  Actual  notice, 
order  to  make  it  binding,  it  must  be  given  by  a  person 
interested  in  the  property,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
negotiations  (/).  Vague  reports  from  persons  not  in- 
terested in  the  property  wiQ  not  affect  the  purchaser's 
conscience,  nor  will  he  be  bound  by  notice  in  a  previous 
transaction  which  he  had  forgotten.  And  not  only  is 
a  mere  assertion  that  some  other  persons  claim  a  title 
not  sufficient,  but  even  a  general  claim  by  the  person 
himself  who  gives  the  notice,  is  perhaps  not  sufficient 
to  affect  a  purchase  (jg). 

In  the  recent  case  of  Lloyd  v.  Banlcs  (h),  it  was  Rale  in  Lh^d 
laid  down  by  Cairns,  L.  C,  that  if  it  could  be  shown  ^'  ^'*"*'- 
that  a  trustee  in  any  way  had  got  knowledge  of  a 

((Q  BudOe  T.  MUeheU,  18  Vet.  100. 

(e)  Prouer  v.  JUcCy  28  Beay.  68. 

( /)  BamhaH  v.  Greenthields,  9  Moo.  P.  C.  18. 

(g)  Sugd.  V.  &  P.  755.  (A)  L.  B.  3  Ch.  488. 
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kind  to  operate  upon  the  mind  of  any  rational  man,  or 
man  of  business,  and  to  make  him  act  with  reference 
to  the  knowledge  so  obtained,  then  there  had  been 
fixed  upon  the  conscience  of  the  trustee,  and  through 
that  upon  the  trust  fond,  a  security  agaiast  its  being 
parted  with  in  a  way  inconsistent  with  the  encum- 
brance so  created. 

» 

ConBtrnotiye         2.  Constructive  notice  in  its  nature  is  no  more  than 
notice.  evidence  of  notice,  the  presumption  of  which  is  so  vio- 

lent, that  the  court  will  not  even  allow  of  its  being 
controverted  (i),  unless  by  the  most  convincing  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary. 

What  amounto  It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  to  say  what  amounts 
tiyrnoticede-  to  Constructive  notice ;  for  much  depends  upon  the  cir- 
wrounwtimces  cumstanccs  of  each  particular  case.  In  the  case  of 
of  the  case.  Joncs  V.  Smith  (y),  Wigram,  V.C,  states  the  law  on  the 
'  subject  with  great  clearness.  The  facts  of  that  case  were 
as  follows : — ^A  person  before  advancing  money  on  a 
mortgage,  inquired  of  the  intending  mortgagor  and  his 
wife  whether  any  settlement  had  been  made  upon  their 
marriage,  and  was  informed  that  a  settlement  had  been 
made,  but  of  the  wife's  fortune  only,  and  that  it  did 
not  include  the  husband's  estate, — the  only  property 
which  was  proposed  as  a  security.  He  then  advanced 
the  mortgage  money,  without  having  seen  the  settlement 
or  knowing  its  contents,  ffeld,  that  the  mortgagee 
was  not,  under  the  circumstances,  affected  with  con- 
structive notice  of  the  contents  of  the  settlement,  or  of 
the  fact  that  the  settlement  comprised  the  husband's 
estate.  "  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  declare  a  priori  what 
shall  be  deemed  constructive  notice,  because  unques- 
tionably that  which  would  not  affect  one  man  may  be 
abundantly  sufficient  to  affect  another.     But  I  believe 


(t)  Plunib  T.  FluUtf  2  Au8t.  438 ;  ffenderton  v.  Oreavtt,  2  £.  &  A.  9. 

(;)  1  Hare,  55. 
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I  may,  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  present  purposes*  Constmctive 
assert  that  the  cases  in  which  constructive  notice  has  J^^*  °'  ^^® 
been  established  resolve  themselves  into  two  classes. 
Firstly,  cases  in  which  the  party  charged  has  had  actual 
notice  that  the  property  in  dispute  was  in  fact  charged,  i.  Where 
encumbered,  or  in  some  way  affected,  and  the  court  has  *£  a  faS****°* 
thereupon  bound  him  with  constructive  notice  of  facts  ^^^^\  ^^^^^ 

'-  have  led  to 

and  instruments  to  a  knowledge  of  which  he  would  notice  of  other 
have  been  led  by  an  inquiry  after  the  charge,  encum-  ** 
brance,  or  other  circumstance  affecting  the  property,  of 
which  he  had  actual  notice ;  and,  secondly,  cases  in  3.  Where  in- 
which  the  court  has  been  satisfied,  from  the  evidence  ^Mfj^^oided 
before  it,  that  the  party  charged  had  designedly  abstained  J|^^** 
from  inquiring,  for  the  very  purpose  of  avoiding  notice, — 
a  purpose  which,  if  proved,  would  clearly  show  that  he 
had  a  suspicion  of  the  truth,  and  a  fraudulent  deter- 
mination not  to  learn  it.     If,  in  short,  there  is  not  actual 
notice  that  the  property  is  in  some  way  affected,  and  no 
fraudulent  turning  away  from  a  knowledge  of  facts, 
which  the  res  gesttz  would  suggest  to  a  prudent  mind,  Mere  want  of 
but  if  mere  want  of  caution,  as  distinguished  from  fraudu-  TOn»tTOct?ve 
lent  and  wilful  blindness,  is  all  that  can  be  imputed  to  "^o^i^e. 
the  purchaser,  then  the  doctrine  of  constructive  notice 
will  not  apply ;  the  purchaser  will,  in  equity,  be  con- 
sidered, as  in  fact  he  is,  a  honA  fide  purchaser  without 
notice."     As  an  illustration  of  the  first  part  of  the  rule, 
may  be  cited  the  case  of  Bisco  v.  Earl  of  Banhury  {k). 
In  that  case,  a  person  purchased  with  actual  notice  of 
a  specific  mortgage ;  the  deed  creating  the  mortgage 
referred  to  other  encumbrances.     Held,  that  the  pur- 
chaser, knowing  of  the  mortgage,  ought  to  have  inspected 
the  deed,  and  that  would  have  led  him  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  other  deeds,  and  in  that  way  the  whole  case 
must  have  been  discovered  by  him  (/).    As  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  second  part  of  the  rule,  may  be  cited  the 


(h)  I  Cb.  Ca.  287. 
(f)  Wart  T.  E^monif  4  De  G.,  M.  &  0.  473. 
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case  of  Birch  v.  Ellames  (m).  There  the  title-deeds  of 
an  estate  were  deposited  with  the  plaintiff  as  a  security 
for  his  demand.  The  defendant,  fourteen  years  after, 
upon  the  eve  of  the  bankruptcy  of  the  mortgagor,  took 
Inquiry  after   &  mortgage  antedated;  he  had  notice  of  the  deposit 


must^made  "^^^^  ^^®  plaintiff,  but  avoided  inquiring  the  purpose 


title-deeds 

ide. 

for  which  it  was  made.     The  court  decreed  for  the 
plaintiff  (n). 


But  the  mere  absence  of  title-deeds  has  never  been 
held  sufficient  per  se  to  affect  a  person  with  notice,  if 
he  has  bond  Jide  inquired  for  the  deeds,  and  a  reasonable 
excuse  (e.^.,  that  the  wife  made  jelly  covers  of  them) 
has  been  given  for  the  non-delivery  of  them ;  for  in  that 
case  the  court  cannot  impute  fraud  or  gross  and  wilful 
negligence  to  him  (p).  But  the  court  will  impute  fraud 
or  gross  and  wilful  negligence  to  a  person  dealing 
respecting  an  estate,  if  he  omits  all  inquiries  as  to 
deeds  (p). 

Notice  to  It  is  clear  that  notice  to  an  agent,  attorney,  or  counsel 

not?ce  to  prin-  ^^^  ^^®  purchaser  is  (for  certain  purposes  at  least)  con- 
cipaL  structive  notice  to  his  principal.     And  the  same  rule 

applies  if  the  same  agent  be  concerned  for  both  vendor 
and  purchaser  in  the  same  transaction,  even  if  the 
Notice  mnit     agent  himself  be  the  vendor  (  g\     However,  notice  to 

have  Deen  in  ^  ^/ 

same  trausao-   counsel,  agents,  or  solicitors,  in  order  to  affect  in  equity 
*^  their  employers,  must  hare  been  given  or  imparted  to 

them  in  the  same  transaction;  for,  if  the  law  were 
otherwise,  it  would  make  purchasers'  and  mortgagees' 
titles  depend  on  the  memory  of  their  counsel  or  agents. 
Where,  however,  one  transaction  is  closely  followed  by 

(m)  2  Anstr.  427. 

(»)  WhUbrtad  v.  Jordan,  I  Y.  &  C,  Ex.  Ca.  303. 

(0)  Allen  T.  Knight,  5  Hare,  272  ;  HewiU  y.  Lootemore,  9  Hare,  449. 

(p)  Worthingion  v.  Morgan,  16  Sim.  547.  Bat  distingaiBh  Lte  v. 
Clutton,  tupra, 

(q)  Le  Ncvt  v.  Le  Neve,  2  L.  C.  28 ;  Spencer  y.  Topham,  2  Jar.  N.S. 
865. 
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and  connected  with  another,  or  where  it  is  clear  that  a 
previous  transaction  must  have  been  present  to  the 
mind  of  the  solicitor  or  counsel  when  engaged  in  another 
transaction,  there  the  second  transaction  is  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  one  and  the  same  transaction.  This 
subject  was  fully  considered  by  Wigram,  V.C,  in  the 
important  case  of  Fuller  v.  Bennet  (r).  There,  after  the 
commencement  of  a  treaty  for  the  sale  of  an  estate  by 
A.,  and  the  purchase  of  it  by  B.,  A.  agreed  to  give  C.  a 
mortgage  on  the  estate,  as  a  security  for  an  antecedent 
debt,  and  notice  of  the  agreement  with  C.  was  given  to 
the  solicitors  of  B.,  the  purchaser.  The  treaty  for  the 
sale  by  A.  to  B.  afterwards  ceased  to  be  prosecuted  for 
five  years ;  and  many  things  of  course  happened  in  the 
meantime.  A  then  died,  and  B.  purchased  the  estate 
at  a  lower  price  from  the  heir  and  devisee  of  A  B.  con- 
veyed the  estate  in  mortgage  to  D.  The  same  solicitors 
were  concerned  for  B.,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
treaty  with  A.  until  the  final  purchase  of  the  estate,  and 
for  D.  in  the  business  of  the  mortgage.  It  was  held, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  B.  and  D.  had, 
through  their  solicitors,  constructive  notice  of  the  agree- 
ment with  C,  and  that  the  estate  in  their  hands  was 
subject  to  the  lien  of  C.  for  the  amount  agreed  to  be 
secured  by  the  proposed  mortgage.  In  the  judgment 
his  lordship  thus  succinctly  lays  down  the  general  rules : 
"The  general  propositions, — first,  that  notice  to  the 
solicitor  is  notice  to  the  client ;  secondly,  that  where  a 
purchaser  employs  the  same  solicitor  as  the  vendor,  he 
(the  purchaser)  is  affected  with  notice  of  whatever  that 
solicitor  had  notice  in  his  capacity  of  solicitor  for  either 
vendor  or  purchaser,  in  the  transaction  in  which  he  is 
so  employed ;  and  thirdly,  that  the  notice  to  the  solicitor, 
which  will  alone  bind  the  client,  must  be  notice  in  that 
transaction  in  which  the  client  employs  him. — have 
not,  as  general  propositions,  been  disputed  at  the  bar." 

(r)  2  Hare,  394. 
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Finally,  in  order  to  affect  a  person  with  a  constructive 
notice  of  facts  within  the  knowledge  of  his  solicitor,  it 
is  necessary  not  only  that  the  knowledge  should  be 
derived  from  the  same  (or  what  is  practically  the  same) 
transaction,  but  the  knowledge  must  he  material  to  that 
transaction^  and  suck  as  it  vxis  the  duty  of  the  agent  to 
cormmmicate  it  to  his  principal.  See  Wyllie  v.  Pollen  (s), 
where  it  was  held  by  Lord  Westbury,  C,  that  the 
transferee  of  a  mortgage  would  not  be  affected  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  solicitor  acting  for  him  in  the  transfer 
of  an  encumbrance  subsequent  to  the  original  mortgage, 
so  as  to  prevent  him  making  further  advances,  such 
knowledge  not  being  material  to  the  business  of  the 
transfer.  And  of  course  this  limit  to  the  rule  is  only 
reasonable ;  in  fact,  the  court  very  much  dislikes  this 
third  variety  of  constructive  notice,  and  the  person 
who  relies  upon  it  must  prove  it  very  strictly. 

5.  He  who  seeks  equity  must  do  equity. 

6.  He  who  comes  into  equity  must  come  with  clean 

hands. 

7.  Equity  aids  the  vigilant,  not  the  indolent;  in 

other  words, — Delay  defeats  equities. 

These  three  maxims  may  be  viewed  as  together 
illustrating  the  great  distinctive  and  governing  prin- 
ciple of  equity,  that  nothing  can  call  forth  a  court  of 
equity  into  activity  but  conscience,  good  faith,  and 
personal  diligence. 

5.  He  who  5.  As  an  illustration  of  the  maxim,  "He  who  seeks 

mSSd?^'^ty.  equity  must  do  equity,"  may  be  briefly  noticed  the 

rules  which  govern  what  is  termed  a  married  woman's 

Married  wo-     « equity  to  a  Settlement."     The  general  rule  is  that 

man  ■  eqnity  t.      ./  o 

to  a  settle-       when  a  /erne  sole  marries,  her  property   (not  being 

^^^  settled  to,   or   otherwise    belonging   to   her   for,  her 

separate  use),  subject  to  certain  conditions^  passes  to 

(•)  32  L.  J.  (Ch.)  N.S.  782. 
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her  husband;  all  her  choses  in  action  which  the 
husband  can  reduce  into  possession,  without  the 
aid  of  a  court  of  equity,  and  also  all  her  things  in 
possession,  he  may  realise;  but  the  moment  he  is 
obliged  to  ask  the  assistance  of  equity  for  that 
purpose,  the  court  will  only  aid  him  on  conditions. 
If,  for  instance,  a  testator  bequeaths  a  legacy  to  a 
married  woman,  her  husband  can  only  realise  the 
legacy  through  a  court  of  equity.  The  moment 
the  husband  comes  into  court  to  claim  it,  the  court 
will  tell  him,  "We  will  help  you  to  get  all  the 
money,  only  on  condition  that  you  make  a  fair 
settlement  out  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  your  wife  and 
children  "  (0- 

Another  illustration  of  the  same  maxim  is,  where  a  Perron  itand- 
person  having  a  title  to  an  estate  stands  by  and  know-  give  compen- 
ingly  suffers  a  person  ignorant  of  his  title  to  expend  ^^^^' 
money  upon  the  estate,  either  in  buildings  or  in  other 
improvements,  and  then  afterwards  asserts  his  title  in 
a  court  of  law.  Upon  proving  his  title,  judgment 
would,  of  course  (subject  to  the  recent  changes),  be 
given  for  him  without  any  compensation  for  the  im- 
provements executed  by  the  defendant.  In  equity, 
however  (and  consequently,  now  also  in  a  court  of 
law),  a  person  who  had  expended  money  under  such 
circumstances  on  the  estate  of  another  would  be 
entitled  to  be  indemnified  for  his  expenditure,  either 
by  pecuniary  compensation,  or  otherwise  in  some  cases, 
e,g,y  if  he  were  a  lessee  under  a  defective  lease,  by  a 
confirmation  of  his  title  (u). 

The  maxim  is  also  frequently  illustrated  in  that 
class  of  cases  where,  in  consequence  of  some  misde- 


,  (0  S^rgU  T.  CkampnofB,  $  My.  &  Gr.  105. 

iu)Jlamid€n  T.  Dyaan,  L.  B.   i  H.  L.   129;   Powdl  r.  Thoma$, 
6  Ha.  30a 
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CompcMation  scription  in  the  property  sold,  a  court  of  equity  will 
not  enforce  specific  performance  of  the  contract  at  the 


spedfio  per 
formanoe. 


6.  He  who 
comes  into 
equity  must 
come  with 
clean  hands. 


suit  of  the  vendor,  unless  he  (the  vendor)  makes  com* 
pensation  to  the  defendant  for  the  injury  sustained 
by  the  latter  from  the  misdescription  (v),  and  so  con- 
versely, if  the  purchaser  seeks  to  profit  by  any  such 
misdescription. 

6.  As  an  illustration  of  the  second  of  the  three  kin- 
dred maxims,  viz.,  '*  He  who  comes  into  equity  must  come 
with  clean  hands,"  may  be  cited  Overton  v.  Banister  (w), 
in  which  this  maxim  received  a  very  pointed  illustra- 
tion. There  an  infant,  fraudulently  concealing  his  age, 
obtained  from  his  trustees  part  of  a  sum  of  stock  to 
which  he  was  entitled  on  coming  of  age ;  and  when  of 
age,  a  few  months  after,  he  applied  for  and  received 
the  residue  of  such  stock.  Then  afterwards  a  suit 
was  instituted  to  compel  the  trustees  to  pay  over  again 
the  portion  of  stock  improperly  paid  during  minority ; 
but  the  court  held  that  the  concealment  of  age  was  a 
fraud  on  the  part  of  the  in£eint,  and  neither  himseK  nor 
his  assignees  were  allowed  to  enforce  repayment  by  the 
trustees  of  the  stock  paid  during  the  minority  (x). 

The  rule  must  be  understood  to  refer  of  course  to 
wilful  misconduct  in  regard  only  to  the  matter  in  liti- 
gation, and  not  to  any  misconduct,  however  gross, 
which  is  unconnected  with  the  matter  in  litigation, 
and  with  which  the  opposite  party  in  the  cause  has  no 
concern  (y). 


7.  Delay  de-'         7.  The  doctrine  expressed  in  the  third  of  the  three 

feats  equities.  '  f 

connected  maxims,  viz.,  "Delay  defeats  equities,    or 

[v)  KnatchbuU  T.  Oreubcr,  I  Mad.  153 ;  Eughi*  T.  /ones,  3  De  O., 
F.  &  J.  307. 
(to)  3  Hare,  503. 
(z)  Savage  v.  FotUr,  9  Hod.  35 ;  Ndion  ▼.  Siodotr^  4  De  O.  ft  Jo» 

{y)  Sm.  M.  23. 
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(as  it  is  otherwise  expressed)  **  Equity  aids  the  vigilant,  vigiinntibus 
not  the  indolent,"  may  be  briefly  summed  in  the  Ian-  tibu8,^8^uito« 
guage  of  Lord  Camden  in  Smith  v.  Clay  (z) : — "  A  court  ■^^^•'^*- 
of  equity,  which  is  never  active  in  relief  against  con- 
science or  public  convenience,  has  always  refused  its 
aid  to  stale  demands  where  the  party  has  slept  upon 
his  rights,  and  acquiesced  for  a  great  length  of  time. 
Nothing  can  call  forth  this  court   into   activity  but 
conscience,  good  faith,  and  reasonable  diligence"  (a). 
And  it  may  be  added,  that  even  a  comparatively  short 
period  of  delay,  not  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  also 
teUs  heavily  against  a  plaintiff  in  equity. 

8.  Eguality   is    equity,    or    equity   delighteth    in  8.  Equality  ia 
equality. — ^This  maxim  has  a  very  lai^e  application  in  *^^  ^' 
many  branches  of  equity ;  but  it  is  perhaps  nowhere 
so  clearly  illustrated  as  in  the  case  of  joint  purchases 
and  mortgages.     If  two  persons  advance  and  pay  the 
purchase-money  of  an  estate  in  equal  portions,  and  Eqmty  leana 
take  a  conveyance  to  them  and  their  heirs,  it  con-  tfMnoy?^^'''^ 
stitutea  a  joint-tenancy  at  law,  that  is,  a  purchase  by 
them  jointly  of  the  estate  with  the  chance  of  survivor- 
ship ;  and,  of  course,  on  the  death  of  one,  the  survivor 
wiU  take  the  whole  estate.     That  ia  the  rule  not  only 
at  law,  but  also  in  equity  as  a  general  rule.     But 
wherever  circumstances  occur  which  a  court  of  equity 
can  lay  hold  of  to  prevent  a  survivorship,  the  court 
wiU  readily  do  so ;  for  joint-tenancy  is  not  favoured 
in  equity.     Thus,  in  Lake  v.  Gfibsan  (6),  it  was  laid  Piirchaae- 
down,  that  where  two  or  more  purchase  lands,  and^^^oedin 
advance  the  purchase-money  in  wnequal  shares,  and^^^*^ 
this   appears   on   the   deed   itself,  the  mere  circum- 
stance  of  the   inequality  in   the   sums   respectively 
advanced  makes  them  in  the  nature  of  partners;  and 

(z)  3  Bro.  C.  C.  638. 

(a)  Wrighi  ▼.  Vanderplank,  2  E.  &  J.  I,  8  De  Q.,  M.  ft  G.  133 ; 
Laver  ▼.  Fielder,  32  Beav.  I ;  Strange  ▼.  Fooki,  4  Qiff.  40S. 
.(b)  I  h,  C.  177. 
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however  the  legal  estate  may  survive,  yet  the  survivor 
will  in  equity  be  considered  as  a  trustee  for  the  other, 
in  proportion  to  the  sum  advanced  by  him,  and  of 
course  a  trustee  also  for  himself  in  proportion  to  his 
own  original  share.  "  Where  the  parties  advance  the 
money  equally^  it  may  fairly  be  presimied  that  they 
purchased  with  a  view  to  the  benefit  of  survivorship ; 
but  where  the  money  is  advanced  in  unequal  propor- 
tions, and  no  express  intention  appears  to  benefit  dis- 
proportionately either  of  them,  or  especially  the  one 
advancing  the  smaller  proportion,  it  is  fair  to  presume 
that  no  such  intention  existed  "  (c).  So,  again,  if  two 
Money  persons  advance  a  sum  of  money,  in  equal  or  unequal 

^"^^  ^.  shares,  by  way  of  mortgage,  and  take  the  mortgage  to 
equal  or  in  on-  them  jointly,  and  one  of  them  dies,  the  survivor  shall 
®^  *    not  in  equity  have  the  whole  money  due  on  the  mort- 

gage ;  but  the  representative  of  the  deceased  mortgagee 
shall  have  his  proportion  as  a  trust;  for  the  mere 
circumstance  that  the  transaction  is  a  loan  (and  not  a 
purchase)  repels  the  presumption  of  an  intention  to 
hold  the  mortgage  as  a  joint-tenancy  {d)^  as  there  could 
have  been  no  original  intention  by  such  a  transaction 
to  eventually  acquire  the  land  itself. 

9.  Equity  looki      9.  Equity  looks  to  the  intent  rather  than  to  the 

rather  than  .  form. — ^Although  this  principle,  even  before  the  recent 

the  form.        fusion  of  law  and  equity,  was  fully  recognised  in  the 

common  law,  yet  it  was  in  equity  that  it  received  its 

complete   exemplification.     Equity  would  in  no  cas^ 

permit  the  veil  of  mere  form  to  hide  the  true  bearings 

of  a  transaction.     Thus  it  is  a  well-known  rule  that 

Belief  against  equity  wUl  relieve  against  a  penalty  or  a  forfeiture, 

^rfeitoesT     unless  in  exceptional  cases,  e.^.,  the  case  of  landlord 

and  tenant ;  if,  therefore,  it  is  satisfied  that  the  sum  of 

money  specified  in  a  bond  is  penal,  it  will  refuse  to 

(c)  Sugd.,  y.  &  P.  697, 1  L.  C.  184. 
{d)  Rigdtn  v.  YaUier,  2  Yes.  Sr.  258 ;  Morlejf  v.  Bird,  3  Yes.  631. 
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enforce  payment  thereof  in  full,  even  though  the  parties 
may  state  in  the  bond  in  express  words  that  the  speci- 
fied sum  is  not  by  way  of  penalty,  but  is  to  be  held 
as  the  ascertained  or  "  liquidated  damages  "  for  breach 
of  the  condition  of  the  bond.  To  this  maxim  may  be 
referred  also  the  equitable  doctrines  that  govern  mort- 
gages, and  nowhere,  perhaps,  more  than  in  these  was 
the  ancient  divergence  of  equity  from  common  law  so 
strongly  and  clearly  exhibited  (e). 

lo.  "Equity  looks  on  that  as  done  which  ought  to  J^v^'**!?  * 
have  been  done." — ^The  true  meaning  of  this  maxim  is,  a»  done  which 
that  equity  will  treat  the  subject-matter  of  a  contract,  beL  done.*^** 
as   to  its   consequences  and  incidents,  in  the    same 
manner  as  if  the  SrCt  contemplated  by  the  parties  had 
been  completely  executed.     But  equity  will  not  thus 
act  in  favour  of  all  persons,  but  only  in  favour  of  a 
limited  class  of  persons,  chiefly  purchasers  for  value, 
whom  equity  regards  with  considerable  affection.    Thus, 
all  agreements  are  considered  as  performed,  which  are 
made  for  a  valuable  consideration,  in  favour  of  persons 
entitled  to  insist  upon  their  performance.     They  are 
to  be  considered  as  done  at  the  time  when,  according 
to  the  tenor  thereof,  they  ought  to  have  been  done. 
They  are  also  deemed  to  have  the  same  consequences 
attached  to  them :  so  that  no  party  to  these  agree- 
ments or  his  privy  shall  derive  benefit  &om  his  own 
laches  or  neglect  to  complete  same;   and  the  other 
party  or   his  privy  shall  not  suffer  thereby.     Thus, 
money  by  deed  covenanted,  or  by  will  directed,  to  be  Equitable  con- 
laid  out  in  land,  is  treated  as  already  land  in  equity,  ^^^^^ 
from  the  moment  that  the  deed  and  will  respectively 
take  effect.     And,  on  the  other  hand,  where  land  is 
by  agreement  contracted,  or  by  will  directed,  to  be  sold, 
it  is  considered  and  treated  as  money  (/).    This  maxim 


(e)  Peachjf  y.  Dvke  ofSomena^  2  L.  C.  1082. 
(/)  St.  64,  ff. 
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will  be  fully  exemplified  under  the  head  of  equitable 
conversion,  hereinafter  considered. 


II.  Equity 
impates  an 
intention  to 
fulfil  an  obli- 
gation. 


II." Equity  imputes  an  intention  to  fulfil  an  obli- 
gation."— ^Where  a  man  is  bound  to  do  an  act,  and  he 
does  one  which  is  capable  of  being  considered  as  done 
in  fulfilment  of  his  obligation,  it  shall  be  so  construed, 
because  it  is  right  to  put  the  most  favourable  construc- 
tion on  the  acts  of  others,  and  to  presume  that  a  man 
intends  to  be  just  before  he  is  generous  (g).  Thus  if, 
on  his  marriage,  a  husband  covenants  to  pay  to  the 
trustees  of  the  marriage  settlement  the  sum  of  ;^2000, 
to  be  laid  out  in  land  in  the  county  of  D.,  and  to  be 
settled  upon  the  trusts  of  the  settlement ;  9.nd  if  the 
husband  never  pays  the  money  to  the  trustees,  but  soon 
after  the  marriage  he  does  in  fact  himself  purchase  land 
in  the  specified  county,  and  takes  a  conveyance  thereof 
to  himself  in  fee,  and  then  dies  intestate,  without 
bringing  the  lands  into,  or  showing  any  [other]  the 
slightest  intention  of  settling  them  upon  the  trusts  of, 
the  settlement, — there,  the  purchased  lands  wiU  be 
considered  as  purchased  by  the  husband  in  pursuance 
of  his  covenant,  and  will  be  liable  to  the  trusts  of  the 
settlement  (h).  Under  this  maxim  the  doctrines  of 
satisfaction  and  performance  in  equity,  and  which  are 
both  hereinafter  considered,  find  their  places. 


(g)  2  Sp.  204.         (A)  Sowden  r.  Sowden,  i  Bro.  0.  C.  582. 
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PART    11. 

THE  EXCLUSIVE  JURISDICTION. 


CHAPTER  I. 

TRUSTS   GENERALLY. 

PREViotrsLY  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  tlie  ^,f "*"*' „£ 
Statute  of  Uses  was  passed,  a  simple  gift  of  lands  to  a  nisin. 
person  and  his  heirs,  accompanied  by  livery  of  seisin, 
was  all  that  was  necessary  to  convey  to  that  person  an 
estate  in  fee-simple  in  the  lands.  The  courts  of  law  did 
not  deem  any  consideration  necessary ;  but  if  a  man 
voluntarily  gave  lands  to  another,  and  put  him  in  pos- 
session of  them,  they  held  the  gift  to  be  complete  and 
irrevocable — just  as  a  gift  of  money  or  goods,  made 
without  any  consideration,  is,  and  has  ever  been,  if 
accompanied  by  delivery  of  possession,  quite  beyond  the 
power  of  the  giver  to  retract.  In  law,  therefore,  the 
person  to  whom  a  gift  of  lands  was  made,  and  seisin 
thereof  delivered,  was  considered  thenceforth  to  be  the 
true  owner  of  the  lands  (a).  About  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.,  a  new  species  of  estate  unknown  to  Uses  arUo 
the  common  law  sprung  into  existence.  The  Statutes  ni!^'  ^* 
of  Mortmain  had  prohibited  lands  from  being  given 
for  religious  purposes.  In  order  to  evade  the  strin* 
gency  of  these  statutes,  the  lawyers  (true  to  their 
constant  habit)  hit  upon  a  means  of  evading  them,  the 
device  being  that  of  taking  grants  to  third  persons  to 

(a)  William»'  Real  Property,  152. 


so 
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Chancellor's 
jurisdiction 
over  the 
conscience. 


Uses  not  re- 
cognised at 
common  law. 


tlie  use  of  the  religious  houses  (6).  In  process  of  time 
such  grants  or  (speaking  more  properly)  feoffments  to  one 
person  to  the  use  of  another  became  usual  even  where 
no  question  of  religion  entered,  and  these  uses,  though 
alien  to  the  common  law,  took  root  in  the  equity  juris- 
prudence under  the  favouring  influence  of  the  Chancery, 
and  even  attained  to  a  degree  of  influence  and  importance 
which  eventually  almost  superseded  the  ancient  common 
law  (c).  In  law,  the  person,  and  he  only,  to  whom  a 
gift  of  lands  was  made  and  seisin  delivered,  was  con- 
sidered the  owner  of  the  land.  In  equity,  however,  this 
was  not  always  the  case;  for  the  Chancellor,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  jurisdiction  over  the  conscience,  held 
that  the  mere  delivery  of  the  possession  or  seisin  to  a 
feoffee  was  not  at  aU  conclusive  of  the  right  of  the 
feoffee  to  enjoy  the  lands  of  which  he  was  enfeoffed. 
Equity  was  unable,  it  is  true,  to  take  from  him  the 
title  which  he  possessed  at  law,  because  equity  (as  we 
have  seen)  never  sets  aside,  however  much  it  may  evade, 
the  law ;  but  equity  could  and  did  compel  him  to  make 
use  of  his  legal  title  for  the  benefit  of  the  persons  who 
had  the  better  claim  to  the  benefit  thereof.  Thus,  if 
A.  conveyed  land  to  K  to  the  use  of  C,  this  declara- 
tion of  the  use  charged  the  conscience  of  B.,  the  legal 
feoffee  or  grantee,  but  did  not  attach  to  the  very  larid 
itself.  If,  therefore,  B.  refused  to  account  to  his  cestui 
que  use  [i.e.,  he  to  whose  use  the  property  was  conveyed, 
viz.,  C]  for  the  profits,  or  wrongfully  conveyed  the 
estate  to  another  than  C,  this  was  a  breach  of  confi- 
dence on  the  part  of  B.,  but  one  for  which  the  common 
law  gave  no  redress,  not  recognising  C.  at  all,  but  only 
B.,  as  owner  of  the  land  To  B.,  and  to  B.  alone, 
attached  the  privileges  and  the  liabilities  of  a  land- 
holder ;  for  he  it  was  to  whom  the  possession  was  legally 
delivered.  It  was  accordingly  decided  at  a  very  early 
period  ((2),  that  the  courts  of  common  law  had  no  juris- 


ts) 2  Bl.  Cum.  328.         (c)  Hayes'  Intro.  33.         {d)  4  Edvr.  IV. 
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diction  whatever  in  regard  to  sucli  uses  as  that  in 
favour  of  C.     But  means  were  soon  devised  for  com- 
pelling B.,  the  owner  in  point  of  law,  to  keep  good  faith 
towards  C.  the  owner  in  point  of  conscience.    The  king, 
in  his  Court  of  Chancery,  assumed  a  jurisdiction  to  uses  recog- 
extort  a  disclosure  from  B.  upon  his  oath  of  the  nature  "»»«di»»«i»»*y- 
and  extent  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  and  to 
enforce  a  strict  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  trust. 
Hence  equity  arose.     From  the  period  when  the  right 
of  C.  became  cognisable  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  he 
became  in  fact  the  eqidtable  or  true  and  beneficial 
owner,  and  B.  became  merely  the  legal  owner.     But 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  assuming  jurisdiction  over  Equity  recog- 
the  use,  left  untouched  and  inviolate  the  ownership  at  JJJ^oj^t^® 
the  common  law,  because,  in  fact,  as  we  are  always 
saying,  equity  never  could,  nor  can,  upset  (however 
much  it  may  evade)  the  law.     The  Court  of  Chancery 
exercised  no  direct  control  over  the  land,  but  exercised 
control  over  the  person  of  the  legal  owner,  and  coerced 
him  if  he  obstinately  resisted  its  authority.     It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that,  by  the  introduction  of  the  device 
of  uses,  many  of  the  rules  of  property  were  virtually 
defeated ;  and  that  the  clergy,  e.g.,  who  were  prohibited 
by  law  from   acquiring  land,  could,  notwithstanding, 
acquire  all  the  benefit  thereof     Likewise,  the  factious  Opportanities 
baron  might  vest  his  estate  at  law  in  friends,  and  after-  of'the*'iue?'* 
wards  conmiit  treason  with  impunity ;  and  the  ordinary 
proprietor,  adopting  the  same  precaution,  might  enjoy 
and  also  dispose  of  the  beneficial  interest,  regardless 
of  his  lord  and  regardless  also  of  the  common  law  {e). 
It  is  not,  indeed,  suggested,  although  some  writers  have 
suggested,  that  these  opportunities  were  abused;  it  is 
merely  stated  that  the  opportunities  for  abuse  existed. 
But  the  legitimate  advantages  arising  from  the  use 
were  very  great ;  and  among  the  benefits  so  conferred 
upon  the  landowner,  the  power  of  disposing  of  his 

(«)  Hayes*  Intro.  34,  35. 
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lands  by  will,  a  power  that  is  properly  incident  to 
ownership,  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  important. 
The  land  itself,  it  is  true,  was  not  yet  devisable,  but 
the  use  of  the  land  was  so ;  and  the  legal  owner  was 
bound  in  equity  to  observe  the  testamentary  destina- 
tion of  the  use  (/). 

statute  of  The  inroads  which  uses  had  made,  and  were  still 

viiL  c.  lo,—  making,  on  the  ancient  law  of  tenure,  at  length  induced 
use^iTto  the**  the  Legislature  to  pass  a  statute  for  their  regulation, 
legal  eitate.     yiz.,  the  famous  Statute  of  Uses  {g\     By  this  statute 

i.e.,  land  at       .       '  i      i  ,  ^if/  J 

law.  it  was  enacted,  that  where  any  person  or  persons  shall 

stand  seised  of  any  lands  or  other  hereditaments  to  the 
use,  confidence,  or  trust  of  any  other  person  or  persons, 
the  persons  that  have  any  such  use,  confidence,  or  trust 
(by  which  were  meant  the  persons  beneficially  entitled), 
shall  be  deemed  in  lawful  seisin  and  possession  of  the 
'  same  lands  and  hereditaments  for  such  estates  as  they 
have  the  use,  trust,  or  confidence.  In  other  words,  the 
use  became  converted  into  the  land ;  the  use  by  virtue 
of  the  statute  was  the  land.  The  result  of  this  enact- 
ment will  be  best  seen  in  one  or  two  examples.  Sup- 
pose a  feofiment  made  to  A.  and  his  heirs,  and  the 

I.  ExpresBUBe.  seisin  duly  delivered  to  him.  If  the  feoffinent  is 
expressed  to  be  made  to  A,  and  his  heirs,  to  the  use 
of  B.  and  his  heirs,  A.,  who  would  before  the  statute 
have  had  an  estate  in  fee-simple  at  law,  now  takes  no 
permanent  estate,  but  is  by  virtue  of  the  statute  a 
mere  conduit  pipe  for  conveying  the  estate  to  B.  For 
B.,  who  would  before  have  had  the  use,  shaU.  now, 
having  the  use,  be  deemed  in  lawful  seisin  and  pos- 
session of  the  lands — ^in  other  words,  shall  have  the 
land,  not  only  the  beneficial  interest,  but  also  the  fee- 
simple  estate  at  law,  which  is  wrested  from  A.  by 
virtue  of  the  statute.  Again,  suppose  a  feoffment  to 
be  made  by  X.  to  A.  and  his  heirs  simply,  without 

(/)  Hayca'  lutro.  36  {g)  27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  10, 
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any  consideration.  Before  the  statute,  X.,  the  feoffor,  ^^^^^^^^z 
would,  in  this  case,  have  been  held  in  equity  to  have 
the  use,  for  want  of  any  consideration  to  pass  it  to  the 
feoflfee;  therefore,  after  the  statute,  X.,  the  feoflfor, 
having  the  use,  shall  be  deemed  in  lawful  seisin  and 
possession  of  the  land ;  and,  consequently,  by  such  a 
feoffment,  although  livery  of  seisin  is  duly  made  to  A., 
yet  no  estate  will  pass  to  A. ;  for  the  moment  A.  obtains 
the  estate,  he  holds  it  to  the  use  of  X.,  the  feoflbr,  and 
the  same  moment  instantly  comes  the  statute  and  gives 
to  the  feoffor,  who  has  the  use,  the  seisin  and  posses- 
sion also.  The  feoffor,  X,  therefore,  instantly  gets 
back  all  that  he  gave,  and  the  use  is  said  to  i^estUt  to 
liimself  (h) ;  so  much  so,  that  X*  is  held  to  be  tn  again 
of  his  old  estate, — the  intervening  feoffment,  with  all 
its  heavy  formalities,  reckoning  for  nothing. 

With  regard  to  the  question,  What  is  a  sufficient  J^*  ^^jf^J^S^ 
consideration  ?  it  was  anciently  the  rule,  even  in  equity,  ^  "^*  * 
that  a  consideration,  however  trifling,  given  by  the 
feoffee,  was  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  retain  for  his 
own  benefit  absolutely  the  lands  of  which  he  was 
enfeoffed  (i) ;  although  the  entire  absence  of  any  con- 
sideration caused  the  use  or  beneficial  ownership  to 
result  or  to  revert  to  the  feoffor.  But  the  Court  of 
Chancery  at  the  present  day  takes  a  different  view, 
and  will  not  grant  or  withhold  its  aid  merely  according 
as  there  is  or  not  a  merely  trifling  and  nominal  con- 
sideration, e.g.,  the  customary  five  shillings'  considera- 
tion ;  thus,  circumstances  of  fraud,  mistake,  or  the  like, 
may  induce  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  order  the  grantee, 
under  a  voluntary  or  practically  voluntary  conveyance, 
to  hold  merely  as  a  trustee  for  the  grantor :  and  it 
may  be  stated  even  more  strongly  than  that,  because, 
in  fact,  when  the  consideration  is  either  absent  or 
merely  nominal,  the  antes  is  upon  the  grantee  to  prove 


{h)  I  Sand.  Us.  99,  100.  (i)  i  Sand.  Us.  59,  62. 
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the  intention  of  a  beneficial  gift  to  him,  and  failing 
such  proof,  the  grantor  enjoys  the  benefit,  although 
the  estate  at  law  may  continue  vested  in  the  grantee. 
This  is  not  contrary  to  that  other  doctrine  of  the 
courts  of  equity,  hereinafter  spoken  of,  that  the  mere 
want  or  inadequacy  of  valuable  consideration  is  not  a 
sufficient  cause  for  interference  {j). 

statute  of  The  object  of  the  enactment  was  completely  to 

of^S  object "  extirpate  the  doctrine  of  uses  and  trusts ;  we   shall, 
however,  see  that  the  statute,  so  far  from  effecting  that 
object,  rather  gave  a  fresh  stimulus  to  the  system  it 
was  intended  to  destroy.     The  statute  aimed  at  render- 
ing uses  innoxious,  by  turning  them  into  legal  estates ; 
but  the  common  law  judges  determined  that  if  A.,  the 
legal  owner  of  the  land,  was  directed  to  hold  the  land 
to  the  use  of  B.,  who  was  directed  to  hold  it  to  the  use 
No  use  upon    of  C,  the  statute  would  carry  the  land  to  B.  at  law,  but 
carry  it  no  further,  however  plainly  the  intention  might 
appear  that  the  use  or  benefit  was  really  designed  for  C. 
The  ultimate  use  in  favour  of  C.  was  "  a  use  upon  a 
use,"  i.e.,  a  second  use  upon  or  after  a  first  use,  wliich 
second  use  the  statute,  having  (in  t&e  opinion  of  the 
courts  of  common  law)  exhausted  itself  over  the  first  use 
in  favour  of  B.,  had  no  remaining  energy  to  reach  (k) 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out,  that  the  opinion 
of  the  courts  of  common  law,  although  generally  de- 
clared illiberal  and  narrow,  was  strictly  right  according 
to  the  accepted  rules  for  the  interpretation  of  statute 
law ;  and,  in  fact,  many  advantages  have  arisen  from 
it.     And  among  these  advantages  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  legal  and  the  equitable  ownership 
was    drawn  broadly  and  unmistakably.     In  order  to 
create,  after  the  passing  of  the  statute,  an  interest 
purely  equitable,  nothing  more  was  necessary  than  to 


(j)  CoUt  ▼.  Trecothick,  9  Ves.  246. 

(t)  Llotfd  y,  Pamngham,  6  B.  &  C.  305  ;  Hayes'  Intro.  53. 
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declare  a  second  use.     Suppose,  for  example,  that  A. 

sold  land  to  B.,  and  B.  desired  to  have  the  legal  estate 

vested  in  C,  in  trust  for  B.,  the  object  was  effected  by 

A.'8  conveying  the  land  to  B.  to  the  use  of  C,  to  the 

use  of,  or,  as  we  should  now  express  it,  in  trust  for,  B. 

Here  the  land  passes  by  the  conveyance  to  B.  under 

the  old  law,  and  the  use  in  favour  of  C.   carries  the 

land  to  C.  by  virtue  of  the  statute ;  and  the  beneficial  Hence  the 

and  only  substantial  use  being  once  more  received  into  Jurisdiction. 

the  bosom  of  equity,  B.  was  there  acknowledged  as  the 

beneficial  owner  {I),  that  is  to  say,  the  equitable  owner. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  very  prevalent  and  im- 
portant kind  of  interest,  namely,  an  estate  in  equity 
merely,  and  not  at  law.  The  owner  of  such  an  estate 
had  (prior  to  the  recent  fusion  of  law  and  equity)  no 
title  at  all  in  any  court  of  law,  but  must  have  had 
recourse  exclusively  to  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

The  word  trust  is  never  employed  in  modern  con-  ^y^^  distin- 
veyancing  when  it  i3  intended  to  vest  an  estate  in  g^iisbed  from 
fee-simple  in  any  person  by  force  of  the  Statute  of  venienoe  only. 
Uses.     Such  an  intention  is  always  carried  into  effect 
by  the  employment  of  the  word  vse ;  and  the  word 
truM  is  reserved  to  signify  a  holding  by  one  person 
for  the  benefit  of  another,  similar  to  that  which  before 
the  statute  was  called  a  use  (m). 

In  the  construction  and  regulation  of  tnists,  equity  Ju^ity  follows 
is   said    to   follow  the    law;    that    is,  the    Court   of  *{je  ™iogy of 
Chancery  generally  adopts  the  rules  of  law  applicable  rcKards'equit. 
to  legal  estates.     Thus  a  trust  for  A.  for  his  life,  or  for  *^^*  ~***"- 
A.  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  or  for  A.  and  his  heirs, 
will  respectively  give  A.  an  equitable  estate  for  life, 
an  equitable  estate  in  tail,  or  an  equitable  estate  in 
fee-simple.     Again,  an  equitable  estate  in  fee-simple 

(l)  Hftyeg'  Intro.  53. 

(ill)  Wins.  B,  Prop.  156 ;  i  Sand.  Us.  278. 
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Property  to 
which  the 
Statute  of 
Uses  is  inap- 
plicable. 


immediately  belongs  to  every  purchaser  of  freehold 
property  the  moment  he  has  signed  a  contract  for  its 
purchase.  If,  therefore,  the  purchaser  were  to  die 
intestate,  the  moment  after  the  contract  is  completed 
as  a  contract  simply,  the  equitable  estate  in  fee-simple 
which  he  had  just  acquired  would  descend  to  his  heir- 
at-law,  and  the  vendor  would  be  a  trustee  for  such 
heir,  and  would  also  be  compellable  to  make  a  convey- 
ance of  the  legal  estate  to  the  heir  (n). 

Not  only  the  refusal  of  the  common  law  to  recognise 
a  use  upon  a  use, — a  refusal  depending,  as  we  have 
seen,  upon  the  construction  of  the  Statute  of  Uses, — 
but  a  further  question  of  construction  which  arose  on 
the  statute,  and  which  the  courts  of  law  construed  in 
the  like  spirit  (correct,  but  in  appearance  narrow  and 
illiberal),  tended  to  very  much  limit  the  application  of 
the  statute.  The  Statute  of  Uses,  it  will  be  observed, 
was  pointed  at  the  extkpation  of  uses  of  lands,  tene- 
ments, and  hereditaments  only,  and  therefore  it  ex- 
tended not  to  other  species  of  property ;  and  further,  it 
will  also  be  observed,  as  the  statute  spoke,  in  the  case 
of  lands,  &c.,  only  of  persons  "  seised  "  of  lands,  &c.,  to 
the  use  of  another  or  others,  and  seisin  strictly  so  called 
applied  and  applies  to  freeholds  only,  and  neither  to 
leasehold  nor  to  copyhold  lands,  it  followed  that  the 
statute  was  confined  in  its  legal  operation  to  freehold 
lands.  Consequently,  the  properties  to  which  the 
Statute  of  Uses  does  not  apply  at  law  are  much  more 
numerous  than  the  properties  to  which  it  does  apply 
at  law,  and  may  be  enumerated  as  follows : — 

1.  Pure  personal  "property  generally. 

2.  Impure    personal   property;   otherwise    chattels 

real,  or  leasehold  lands ;  and 

3.  Copyhold  lands  (0), 


(n)  See  Wms.  R.  Prop.  1 60,  161. 
(o)  2  Vea.  Sr.  257 ;  I  Sand.  Us.  249. 
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ThuB,  with  regard  to  all  these  three  classes  of  pro- 
perties, if  any  of  them  was  vested  in  A.  to  the  use  of 
B.,  the  statute  was  held  not  to  transfer  the  legal  in- 
terest to  B.,  which  therefore  remained  in  A.  at  law, 
and  B.'s  use  underwent  no  change  except  a  change  of 
name,  for  it  was  now  called,  in  conformity  with  the 
style  adopted  in  regard  to  freehold  interests,  a  trust  (p). 
And  generally,  with  regard  to  trusts  of  all  these  three 
classes  of  property,  the  rules  to  be  applied  after  the 
statute  were  the  same  that  they  were  subject  to  before 
the  statute.  And  as  to  freeholds  even,  only  uses  of  a 
certain  description  were  operated  on  by  the  statute. 
The  only  uses  to  which  the  statute  applied  were  pas- 
sive uses;  for  in  regard  to  active  uses,  being  uses 
which  impose  (as  the  name  denotes)  some  active  duties 
on  the  feofiTee,  e.g.,  to  sell  the  land  and  divide  the 
money,  or  to  pay  debts,  &c.,  the  statute  was  necessarily 
inoperative  (g). 


The  next  important  statute  that  has  a  bearing  upon  statute  of 
trusts  is  the  Statute  of  Frauds  (r).     Before  that  statute,  f^*^  ~.^ 
trusts  of  every  species  of  property  might  have  been  aUy  created 
created,  or  might  have  been  passed  from  one  person  to  qJiSSdhence- 
another,  without  any  writing,  and  without  the  use  even  forth  in  genei-«i 

'        .  •^  ®'  to  be  created 

of  any  particular  form  of  words.  But  in  consequence  by  wntiug. 
of  the  danger  of  permitting  the  often  complicated 
directions  of  a  trust  to  depend  upon  so  uncertain  a 
thing  as  memory,  and  generally  to  shut  the  door  against 
the  numerous  frauds  that  might  otherwise  have  entered 
under  the  pretext  of  simplicity,  the  Legislature  thought 
fit  to  enact  that  certain  species  of  trusts  should  be  in 
writing.  By  the  Statute  of  Frauds  it  was  accordingly 
enacted  as  follows : — 

Sec.  7.  That  all  declarations  or  creations  of  trusts  or 


{p)  Gilb.  Us.  79.  iq)  Hayes'  Intro.  51^ 

(r)  29  Car.  II.  c.  3. 
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confidences,  of  any  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments, 
shall  be  manifested  and  proved  by  some  writing,  signed 
by  the  party  who  is  by  law  enabled  to  declare  such 
trusts,  or  by  his  last  will  in  writing. 

Sec.  9.  That  all  grants  and  assignments  of  ANY  trust 
or  confidence  shall  likewise  be  in  writing  signed  by 
the  party  granting  or  assigning  the  same,  or  by  his 
last  will. 

Exceptions.  Sec.  8  recogniscs  two  exceptions  from  the  statute, 

viz. — 


Property  to 
which  the 
Statute  of 
Frauds  is 
applicable. 


Definition  of 
trust. 


(a.)  Trusts  arising  or  resulting  from  any  conveyance 
of  lands  or  tenements,  by  implication  or  construction 
of  law ;  and, 

(6.)  Trusts  transferred  or  extinguished  by  act  or 
operation  of  law. 

It  is  clear  that  the  last-mentioned  statute  extends 
to  freehold  lands ;  it  has  been  decided  that  copyhold 
lands  {$),  and  also  leasehold  lands  or  chattels  real  {t), 
are  likewise  within  the  Act,  but  that  pure  personal 
estate,  ie.,  chattels  personal,  are  not  within  the  Act  (u). 
But  so  far  as  regards  chattels  personal,  all  that  the 
court  has  ever  decided  is,  that  they  are  not  within  the 
7  th  section  (which  treats  of  the  declaration  or  original 
creation  only  of  a  trust) ;  and  it  is  the  editor's 
opinion,  that  chattels  personal  are  within  the  9th 
section  (which  treats  of  the  grant,  i.e.,  the  assignment, 
of  an  already  created  and  subsisting  trust). 

A  trust,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  instances  above 
given,  is  a  beneficial  interest  in,  or  a  beneficial  owner- 


(j)  Lewin  Tr.  43  ;  Wifh&rt  v.  WWierat  Amb.  151. 
(0  FortUr  v.  Hcde,  3  Vea.  696  ;  RiddU  v.  Emerson,  I  Vem;  108. 
(«)  M*Fadden  v.  Jenkins,  1  Ph.  157 ;  Benhovf  v.  Tovmsend,  1  My.  & 
K.  506. 
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ship  of,  real  or  personal  property  unattended  with  the 
legal  ownership  thereof  (y). 

Trusts  may  be  classified  under  three  heads :  express  CiaMificntion 
trusts,  implied  trusts,  and  constructive  trusts.     Those  fall-  express,  im- 
ing  under  the  first  of  these  three  heads  may  be  again  ftructiv©?  ^^^' 
subdivided,  according  to  their  olvjects,  or  their  end  and 
purpose,  into  express  private  trusts  and  e^xpress  public 
[or  charitable]  trusts.     Trusts  implied  and  constructive, 
being  the  trusts  falling  imder  the  second  and  third 
heads,  are  frequently  confounded,  or  at  least  classed 
together,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  draw  the  line  be- 
tween them.     It  is  proposed  in  the  succeeding  chapters 
to  treat  of  each  head  or  class  of  trust  in  the  order 
above  enumerated. 


(r)  2  Sp.  875. 


(     6o     ) 


CHAPTER  11. 

EXPRESS    PRIVATE   TRUSTS. 

Express  tnuU.  An  express  trust  is  a  trust  which  is  clearly  expressed 
by  the  author  thereof,  whether  verbally  or  by  writing. 
Express  trusts  are  of  many  varieties,  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  expound  in  order  one  after  another. 

T.  Executed  or  Firstly,  An  express  trust  may  be  either  executed 
or  executory,  A  trust  is  said  to  be  executed  when  no 
act  is  necessary  to  be  done  to  give  effect  to  it,  the 
trust  being  finally  declared  by  the  instrument  creating 
it ;  as  where  an  estate  is  expressed  to  be  conveyed  to 
A.  in  trust  for  B.,  and  the  conveyance  actually  accom- 
plishes  what  it  professes  to  do.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  trust  is  executory  when  there  is  a  mere  direction 
to  convey  upon  certain  trusts,  and  the  instrument 
containing  the  direction  to  convey  does  not  of 
itself,  proprio  vigore,  eflfect  the  conveyance  which  it 
directs.  "AH  trusts,"  observes  Lord  St.  Leonards, 
"are  in  a  sense  executory,  because  there  is  always 
something  to  be  done.  But  that  is  not  the  sense 
which  a  court  of  equity  puts  upon  the  term  *  executory 
trust*  A  court  of  equity,  in  considering  an  executory 
trust  as  distinguished  from  a  trust  executing  itself,  or 
executed  trust,  distinguishes  the  two  in  this  manner — 
Has  the  testator  been  what  is  called,  and  very  properly 
called,  his  own  conveyancer  ?  Or  has  he,  on  the  other 
hand,  left  it  to  the  court  to  make  out  from  general 
expressions  what  his  intention  is.  If  he  has  so  defined 
that  intention  that  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  take 
the  limitations  he  has  given  to  you,  and  to  convert 
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them  into  legal  estates,  then  the  trust  is  executed  ;  but, 
otherwise,  it  is  executory  "  (a). 

In  the  case  of  trusts  executed,  a  court  of  equity  will  Ai  to  traits 
put  the  same  construction  on  technical  words  as  is  put  equity  fohowi 
by  a  court  of  law  on  limitations  of  legal  estates.     If,  *^®  ^^" 
for  instance,  an  estate  is  vested  in  trustees  and  their 
heirs  in  trust  for  A.  for  Ufe,  without  impeachment  of 
waste,  with  remainder  to  trustees  to  preserve  contin- 
gent remainders,  with  remainder  in  trust  for  the  heirs 
of  the  body  of  A.,  the  trust  being  an  executed  trust.  A., 
according  to  the  rule  in  Shelley's  ease,  which  is  a  rule 
of  law,  will  be  held  to  take  an  estate  tail  (b) ;  and  to 
this  rule,  it  is  believed,  there  is  no  exception  whatso- 
ever.    On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  an  executory  as  to  trasts 
trust,  that  is  to  say,  a  trust  raised  either  by  stipulation  eqSSrmLy^r 
or  direction  in  express  terms,  or  by  necessary  implica-  maynotfoUow 
tion,  to  make  a  settlement  or  assurance  to  uses  or  upon 
trusts  which  are  indicated  in,  but  not  finally  declared 
by,  the  instrument  containing  such  stipulation  or  direc- 
tion, as  in  the  case  of  marriage  articles,  and  as  in  the 
case  of  a  will  where  property  is  vested  in  trustees  to 
settle  or  convey  in  a  more  perfect  and  accurate  manner, 
in  both  which  cases  a  further  act — viz.,  a  settlement 
or  a  conveyance — is  contemplated,  then  in  these  and 
the  Uke  cases  a  court  of  equity  sometimes  does,  and 
sometimes    does  not,  put  the   same  construction  on 
technical  words  as  is  put  by  a  court  of  law  on  limita- 
tions of  legal  estates.     It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that 
the  court  of  equity  in  thus  acting,  does  not  act  cap- 
riciously or  arbitrarily,  but  pursues  with  steadfastness 
certain  rules  or   principles,  which  may  be  rendered 
easily  intelligible.     We  shall  endeavour  to  make  them 
so;    and,  for  that  purpose,  it  is  to  be  observed  as 
follows : — 


(a)  EgerUm  y.  Brownlow,  4  H.  L.  Ca.  210. 
(6)  JervoUe  t.  Z>.  of  Northumberland,  i  J.  &  W.  559. 
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or 

o 


Two  ^idin 
priociples  in 
executory 
trusts. 


I.  In  cases  of  executory  trusts,  that  is,  where  the 
trusts  remain  to  be  executed  in  the  sense  of  perfect 
limitation  above  explained,  a  court  of  equity  will  not 
invariably  construe  the  technical  expressions  in  the 
document  declaring  the  trust  with  legal  strictness,  but 
will  occasionally  execute  the  trusts,  and,  if  necessary, 
mould  them  according  to  the  intention  of  the  creator 
of  the  trusts,  even  if  that  intention  should  be  contrary  to 
the  strict  legal  effect  of  the  language  he  has  used.  But  if 
no  such  contrary  intention  can  be  collected,  either  from 
the  instrument  itself  or  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  a 
court  of  equity  is  bound  to  construe,  and  always  does 
construe,  the  technical  terms  used  in  the  instrument  in 
strict  accordance  with  their  legal  meaning  (c). 


2.  There  are  two  documents  (and,  it  is  believed, 
two  documents  only)  in  which  executory  trusts  are 
found ;  and  these  documents  are, — ^firstly,  Marriage 
articles  ;  and,  secondly,  Wills. 

(a.)  Marriage        Now,  firstly,  in  marriage  articles,  the  very  object 

t^S'aTw"  ys  ^^^  purpose  of  these  furnish  in  themselves  an  indica- 

impUed.  tiou  of  intention.    Their  object  is,  of  course,  to  make  a 

provision  for  the  issue  of  the  marriage  by  a  properly 

executed  settlement,  framed  so  as  to  carry  out  the 

clauses  which  the  articles  only  imperfectly  express; 

and  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  the  contracting 

parties  meant  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  either  to  defeat 

that  purpose  by  limiting  the  estate  to  himself  or  herself 

absolutely.     If,  therefore,  the  agreement  is  to  limit  an 

estate  for  life  to  either  or  both  of  the  contracting  parties, 

with  remainder  to  the  heirs  of  the  body  or  bodies  of 

him,  her,  or  them,  the  court  decrees  a  strict  settlement 

in   conformity   to   the   presumable   intention.       But, 

(6.)  Willi,—     secondly,  if  a  will  directs  the  like  limitation  for  life, 

quhSs^tobT    ^^^^  ^^®  li^®  remainder  to  the  heirs  of  the  body,  the 

ezprened. 


(c}  GUnoTchy  t.  BotmUt^  i  L.  C.  i. 
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court  has  no  such  object  or  purpose  necessarily  before 
it  as  a  ground  for  decreeing  a  strict  settlement ;  and 
therefore,  in  the  case  of  a  wiU,  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
course,  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  marriage  articles,  to 
decree  a  strict  settlement ;  and  the  court  therefore  does 
not  invariably,  but  only  occasionally,  do  so.  A  testator 
gives  arbitrarily  what  estate  he  thinks  fit ;  there  is 
no  presumption  that  he  means  one  quantity  of  interest 
rather  than  another — an  estate  for  life  rather  than  in 
tail  or  in  fee.  The  testator's  intention  in  respect  of 
the  quantity  of  interest  to  be  given  can  be  known  only 
from  the  words  in  which  it  is  expressed,  or  rather 
directed  to  be  given ;  but  if  it  is  clearly  to  be  ascer- 
tained from  the  words  of  the  will  that  the  testator  did 
not  mean  to  give  that  precise  quantity  of  estate  which 
the  words  of  limitation,  when  construed  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  law,  would  in  fact  give, 
then  the  court  will  decree  such  a  settlement  as  the 
testator  appears  to  have  intended,  and  will  depart 
from  his  literal  words  in  order  to  execute  that 
intention  (d). 

Each  branch  of  the  subject  must  be  considered 
separately  from  the  other — Firstly,  therefore,  as  to  ex- 
ecutoiy  trusts  in  marriage  articles : — 

If  in  articles  before  marriage  for  making  a  settle-  Executory 
ment  of  the  real  estate  of  either  the  intended  husband  Jji^'aje  ^'''' 
or  the  intended  wife,  or  of  both,  it  is  agreed  that  the  ^^**!J?"»~:   .„ 

,    ,,   ,  ,    _  .1      ,     .  «     ,       ,      ,  (a.)CourtwiU 

estate  shall  be  settled  upon  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  decree  a  strict 
them,  or  either  of  them,  in  such  terms  as  would,  if  wiSor^^y  ^^ 
construed  with  legal  strictness,  according  to  the  rule  ^i^P"»««ne*i 
in  Shelley's  case^  give  both  or  either  of  them  an  estate 
tail,  and  enable  both  or  either  of  them  to  defeat  the 
provision  for  their  issue,  courts  of  equity,  considering 


(<Q  BlacHum  ▼.  StdbUi,  2  V.  &  B.  369  ;  Deerhurtt  y.  Alhan$,  5  Mud. 
260. 
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the  object  of  the  articles,  viz.,  to  make  provision  for 
the  issue  of  the  marriage,  will,  in  conformity  with  the 
presumed  intention  of  the  parties,  decree  a  settlement 
to  be  made  upon  the  husband  or  wife  for  life  only, 
with  remainder  to  the  issue  of  the  marriage  in  tail  as 
purchasers.  Thus,  in  Trevor  v.  Trevor  (e),  A.,  in  con- 
sideration of  a  then  intended  marriage,  covenanted  with 
trustees  to  settle  an  estate  to  the  use  of  himself  for 
life,  without  impeachment  of  waste,  remainder  to  his 
intended  wife  for  life,  remainder  to  the  use  of  the  heirs 
male  of  him  on  her  body  begotten,  and  the  heirs  male 
of  such  heirs  male  issuing,  remainder  to  the  right  heirs 
of  the  said  A.  for  ever : — Lord  Macclesfield  said  that 
upon  articles  the  case  was  stronger  than  on  a  will ;  that 
articles  were  only  minutes  or  heads  of  the  agreement 
of  the  parties,  and  ought  to  be  so  modelled  when  they 
came  to  be  carried  into  execution  as  to  make  them 
effectual ;  and  that  the  intention  was  to  give  A.  only 
an  estate  for  life ;  ttat  if  it  had  been  otherwise  the 
settlement  would  have  been  vain  and  ineffectual,  and 
it  would  have  been  in  A*s  power  as  soon  as  the  articles 
were  made  to  have  destroyed  them.  And  his  lordship 
therefore  held  that  A.  was  entitled  to  an  estate  for  life 
only,  and  that  his  eldest  son  took  by  purchase,  as 
tenant  in  tail  (/). 


(6.)  Executory 
trusts  in  wills, 
—Court  seeks 
for  the  ex- 
ressed  inten- 


I 


ion. 


It  is  believed  that,  in  the  case  of  marriage  articles 
(not  expressly  directing  to  the  contrary),  there  is  no 
instance  in  which  a  court  of  equity  has  decreed,  or 
will  decree,  any  settlement  other  than  a  strict  settle- 
ment like  that  decreed  in  Trevor  v.  Trevor^  mpra. 

Secondly, — As  to  executory  trusts  in  wills — 

The  intention  of  the  testator  must  appear  from  the 

(«)  I  P.  w.  622. 

(/)  Affd.  in  H.  of  Lds.  5  Brown,  P.  C.  Toml.  ed.  122  ;  SUta^dd  y. 
Sirtatfield,  Ca.  t.  Talb.  1 76. 
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will  itself  that  he  meant  "heirs  of  the  body,"  or 
words  of  similar  legal  import,  to  be  words  of  purchase, 
and  not  of  limitation  ;  otherwise,  courts  of  equity  will 
direct  a  settlement  to  be  made  according  to  the  strict 
legal  construction  of  those  words. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  a  devise  to  trustees  in  trust  to  Construe^ 
convey  to  A.  for  life,  and  after  his  decease  to  the  heirs  of  IbMnoe'of  an* 
his  body;  here,  as  no  indication  of  intentioa  ^PPearsffP?:®'^*.^" 
that  the  issue  of  A.  should  take  as  purchasers,  the  contrary,— 
rule  of  law  will  prevail,  and  A.  will  take  an  estate  tail,  bmI^^  ^' 
although,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  the  case  of  mar- 
riage articles  similarly  worded,  he  would  have  taken 
only  an  estate  for  life.     Thus,  in  Sweetapple  v.  Bindon 
(^),  B.,  by  will,  gave  ;^300  to  her  daughter  Mary,  to 
be  laid  out  by  her  executrix  in  lands,  and  settled  to 
the  only  use  of  her  daughter  Mary  and  her  children, 
and  if  she  died  without  issvs,  the  land  to  be  equally 
divided  between  her  brothers  and  sisters  then  living. 
Lord  Cowper  said,  that  had  it  been  an  immediate  de- 
vise of  land,  Mary  the  daughter  would  have  been,  by 
the  words  of  the  will,  tenant  in  tail ;  and  in  the  case 
of  a  voluntary  devise,  the  court  must  take  it  as  they 
found  it,  and  not  lessen  the  estate  or  benefit  of  the 
devisee,  although  upon  the  like   words    in    marriage 
articles  it  might  have  been  otherwise. 

On  the  other  hand,  if,  for  instance,  there  is  a  devise  to  Comtraed 
trustees  when  trust  to  convey  to  A.  for  Ufe,  and  after  his  J^SSraly^in- 

decease  to  the  heirs  of  his  body,  and  in  the  will  there  are  Jjntion,— if 

•^ '  that  la  ex- 

expressions  from  which  it  can  be  fairly  inferred  that  the  pressed,— 

testator  wanted  a  strict  settlement  of  the  lands  devised,  ^rJJ^i. 
for  example,  either  from  the  will  mentioning  the  testator's 
desire  that  A.  should  marry,  or  from  the  testator  ex- 
pressing that  A.  (notwithstanding  the  apparent  limita- 
tions aforesaid)  should  not  have  power  to  bar  the  entail, 
or  other  like  words, — then  the  court  of   eqidty  will 


iff)  2  Vera.  536. 
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endeavour  to  effect  that  intention,  and  will  decree  a 
strict  settlement  to  be  for  that  purpose  executed.  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  FapUlon  v.  Voice  (A),  where  A.  bequeathed 
a  sum  of  money  to  trustees  in  trust,  to  be  laid  out  in 
the  purchase  of  lands,  to  be  settled  on  B.  for  life,  without 
impeachment  of  waste,  remainder  to  trustees  and  their 
heirs  during  the  life  of  B.  to  preserve  contingent  re- 
mainders, remainder  to  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  B., 
remainder  over,  v^ith  power  to  B.  to  make  a  jointure ; 
[and  by  the  same  will,  A.  devised  lands  to  B.  for  his 
life,  without  impeachment  of  waste,  remainder  to  trus- 
tees and  their  heirs  during  the  life  of  B.  to  preserve 
contingent  remainders,  remainder  to  the  heirs  of  the 
body  of  B.,  remainder  over], — Lord  Chancellor  King 
declared,  as  to  that  part  of  the  case  where  lands  were 
devised  to  B.  for  life,  though  said  to  be  without  im- 
peachment of  waste,  with  remainder  to  trustees   to 
preserve  contingent  remainders,  remainder  to  the  heirs 
of  the  body  of  B, — this  last  remainder  was  in  the 
general  rule,  and  the   words  of  it  must  operate  as 
words  of  limitation,  and  consequently  create  a  vested 
estate  tail  in  B.,  and  that  the  breaking  into  this  rule 
would  occasion  the  utmost  uncertainty ;  but  as  to  the 
other  part,  he  declared  that  the  court  had  power  over  the 
money  directed  by  the  will  to  be  invested  in  land,  and 
that  the  diversity  was  where  the  will  passed  a  legal 
estate,  and  where  it  was  only  executory,  and  the  party 
must  come  to  the  court  in  order  to  have  the  benefit  of 
the  will ;  that  in  the  latter  case  the  intention  should 
take  place,  and  not  the  rules  of  law ;  so  that  as  to  the 
lands  to  be  purchased,  they  should  be  limited  to  B.  for 
life,  with  power  to  B.  to  make  a  jointure,  remainder  to 
trustees  during  his  life  to  preserve  contingent  remain* 
ders,  remainder  to  his  first  and  every  other  son  in  tail 
male  successively,  remainder  over.     And  the  reader 
will  have  observed  that,  in  the  last-mentioned  case,  the 

(h)  2  P.  w.  571. 
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already  acquired  lands  devised  by  the  will  were  so  devised 
upon  an  executed  trust, — so  that  the  rule  in  Shelley's  case 
could  not  but  apply,  as  we  have,  in  fact,  already  stated 
at  the  outset  of  this  chapter ;  but  that,  in  the  same 
case,  the  lands  to  be  purchased,  and  then  afterwards  to 
be  settled,  devised  by  the  will  were  so  devised  upon  an 
executory  trust, — so  that  the  coiu't  was  free  to  apply  or 
not  to  apply  the  rule  in  Shelley's  case,  according  as  it 
found  or  did  not  find  in  the  will  itself  some  reference 
to  a  marriage  or  other  indication  of  an  intention  con- 
trary to  the  strict  construction  of  the  words.  Now, 
the  reference  to  jointuring  was  a  reference  to  msuriage, 
and  was  also  a  sufficient  reference  for  the  court  to  act 
upon.  That  reference  took,  in  fact,  that  particular 
portion  of  the  will  out  of  the  category  of  devises 
altogether,  and  put  it  (in  efifect)  into  the  category  of 
[one-sided]  marriage  articles ;  and,  of  course,  Ihe  usual 
consequences  had  to  follow,  as  above  expounded. 

In  the  following  further  cases,  it  was  held  that  there  what  exprea- 
had  been  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  testator's  inten-  t^n  heidto 
tion  that  the  words,  "  heir  of  the  body,"  or  words  of  show  a  con- 
similar  import,  should  be  construed  as  words  of  pur-  tUnf  ^  ^^ 
chase,  and  not  of  limitation,  viz., — where  trustees  were 
directed  to  settle  an  estate  upon  A.  and  the  heirs  of  his 
body,  takiog  special  care  that  it  should  not  be  in  the 
power  of  A.  to  dock  the  entail  of  the  estate  given  to 
him  during  his  life  (t) ;  or,  again,  "  in  such  manner  and 
form  ...  as  that,  if  A.  should  happen  to  die  without 
leaving  lawful  issue,  the  property  might  then  after  his 
death  descend  unencumbered  to  B.  0)'/'  ^^  ^^  ^ 
direction  that  the  settlement  shall  be  made  ''  as  counsel 
shall  advise,"  has  been  held  to  indicate  an  intention 
that  there  should  be  a  strict  settlement  Qc), 


(i)  Leonard  t.  Sussex,  2  Vera.  526. 

(j)  Thomson  v.  Fisher,  L.  R.  10  Eq.  207. 

{k)  BatULrd  t.  Proby,  2  Coz,  6. 
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II.  Voluntary       Secondly, — ^An  express  trust  may  be  either  a  volun- 

truluyor        t**^   trust    01    a    trust    for   valuable    consideration. 

^^^'  Preliminary  to  entering  upon  the  subject  of  voluntary 

conveyances  and  trusts,  it  may  be  useful  to  lay  down 

a  few  principles  of  general  application  to  the  subject. 

General  roles.  I.  The  principle  of  the  maxim,  Ex  nudo  pacto  non 
pa^onan^  ori^wr  dctio,  is  as  universally  recognised  in  English 
oritur  actio,  equity  as  at  law.  Thus,  in  Jefferys  v.  Jefferys  (/),  a 
father,  who  had  by  voluntary  settlement  conveyed 
certain  freeholds,  and  covenanted  to  surrender  [but 
had  never  actually  surrendered]  certain  copyholds  to 
trustees  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  his  daughters,  after- 
wards devised  the  same  freehold  and  copyhold  estates 
to  his  widow,  by  a  wiU  dated  subsequently  to  Preston's 
Act,  1815  (SS  Geo.  III.,  c.  192),  being  the  Act  which 
first  rendered  a  surrender  to  the  uses  of  the  will  un- 
necessary. It  followed  from  this  that  the  wiU  was 
completely  effective  not  only  as  to  the  freehold  lands, 
but  also  as  to  the  copyhold  lands,  while  the  deed  of 
voluntary  settlement  was  completely  effective  as  to  the 
freeholds,  but  only  incompletely  effective  as  to  the 
copyholds.  A  suit  having  been  instituted  by  the 
daughter  after  the  testator's  death  to  have  the  trusts 
of  the  settlement  carried  into  effect,  and  to  compel  the 
widow  to  surrender  to  them  the  copyholds  to  which 
she  had  meanwhile  been  admitted,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
said, — "  The  title  of  the  plaintiffs  (the  daughters)  to  the 
freeholds  is  complete ;  and  being  first  in  date,  is  also 
first  in  right.  But  with  respect  to  the  copyholds,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  court  will  not  execute  a  volun- 
tary contract ;  and  my  impression  is,  that  the  principle 
of  the  court,  to  withhold  its  assistance  from  a  volunteer, 
applies  equally  whether  he  seeks  to  have  the  benefit 
of  a  contract,  a  covenant,  or  a  settlement "  (m).     Con- 


(0  Cr.  k  Ph.  138. 

(m)  WUkinaon  ▼.  WiUeimim,  4  Jur.  N.  S.  47. 
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sequently,  the  widow  kept  the  copyholds,  but  the 
daughters  got  the  freeholds. 

2.  An  imperfect  conveyance  is  in  equity  regarded  as  2.  imperfect 
evidencing  a  contract,  binding  or  not  binding  as  the  ^dence  of'^ 
ease  may  be  (n) ;  and  when  this  statement  is  resolved  contract. 
into  its  elements,  it  amounts  to  this — (i)  An  imperfect 
conveyance,  if  for  valuable   consideration,  is  binding ; 

and  (2)  an  imperfect  conveyance,  if  voluntary,  is  not 
binding.  And  reading  these  principles  backwards,  they 
hold  equally  true;  for  (i)  a  conveyance  for  value  is 
binding,  although  imperfect ;  but  (2)  a  voluntary  con- 
veyance is  not  binding,  if  imperfect. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  a  voluntary  conveyance  may,  3.  Trust  may 
of  course,  be  perfect ;  and  if  perfect,  it  wiU  be  binding.  TOMideration. 
In  other  words,  a  trust  may  be  raised  without  any 
consideration.      In   Ellison  v.  Ellison  ((?),  Lord   Eldon 

says, — "I  had  no  doubt  that  from  the  moment  of 
executing  the  first  deed,  supposuig  it  not  to  have  been 
for  wife  and  children,  but  for  pure  volunteers,  these 
volimteers  might  have  filed  a  biU  in  equity  on  the 
ground  of  their  interest  under  the  instrument.  .  .  . 
I  take  the  distinction  to  be  that  if  you  want  the  assist- 
ance of  the  court  to  constitute  you  cestui  que  trusty  and 
the  instrument  is  voluntary,  you  shall  not  have  that 
assistance  for  the  purpose  of  constituting  you  cestui  que 
trvM  "  (j))y  implying  that,  if  you  are  already  completely 
constittUed,  then  you  are  all  right,  and  may  enforce 
your  rights  under  the  deed. 

It  will  be  found,  in  fact,  that  all  the  cases  which  Ha«  relation  of 
have  been  decided  on  voluntary  trusts,  whether  in  J^^Tbeen  con- 
favour  of  or  against  the  volunteers,  have  turned  upon  "*'***^<^' 


(»)  Parler  v.  Tatwell,  4  Jur.  N.S.  183 ;  2  De  O.  &  J.  559. 

(0)  I  L.  C.  251. 

ip)  Janes  ▼.  Lock,  L.  R.  i  Ch.  25. 
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the  single  inquiry, — Has  tlie  trust  been  completely 
constituted  or  declared  ?  Because,  if  so,  it  is  binding ; 
and  if  not  so,  it  is  no  good  at  all,  even  as  a  ground  of 
action  for  completely  constituting  it.  The  inquiry  is, 
however,  sometimes  one  of  the  greatest  nicety,  depending 
on  various  considerations,  which  it  is  now  proposed  to 
examine. 

I.  Where  I.  Cascs  whcrc  the  donor  has  the  legal  as  well  as 

le^^^and  equi-  ^^^  equitable   interest  in  the  property,  which  is  the 

Uble  owner.       subject  of  COUtCSt. 

(o.)  Trust  (a.)  If  the  conveyance  to  the  donee  in  trust  for  him 

cuted,-^itber  ^®  actually  and  effectually  made,  as  if  a  person  by  a 

veyanoTor       Complete  legal  conveyance  has  transferred  land  or  stock, 

awiignment      no  difl&culty  will  arisc,  for  then  equity  will  enforce  the 

(2)  by  donor'a  trust  cvcu  in  favour  of  a  volunteer  against  the  author 

truit  **'''°  °^  of  the  trust,  and  all  subsequent  volunteers  (q).    And  the 

rule  is  the  same,  not  only  if  the  donor  has  effectually 

conveyed  the  property  to  trustees  for  the  donee,  but 

also  where  the  donor,  being  legal  and  equitable  owner 

of  property,  declares  himself  a  trustee  for  the  donee ; 

a  binding  trust  is  thus   created.     The   efficacy  of  a 

simple  declaration  of  trust  is  laid  down  by  Lord  Eldon 

in  the  case  of  ex  parte  Pye  (?•),  as  follows :  "  It  is  clear 

that  this  court  will  not  assist  a  volunteer, — that  upon 

an  agreement  to  transfer  stock  this   court  will  not 

interpose.     But  if  the  party  has  declared  himself  to 

be  the  trustee  of  that  stock,  it  becomes  the  property  of 

the  cestui  que  trust  without  more,  and  the  court  will 

act  upon  it." 

(6.)  Trust  not  (b.)  It  often  happens,  however,  that  the  donor  has 
cuted,— either  ^ot  made  or  intended  to  make  any  declaration  of  trust 
(i)nod6ciara-  properly  SO  called,  but  has  attempted  to  make  a  com- 


(9)  Eiltson  y.  EUiaon,  i  L.  C.  245. 

(r)  Ex  parte  Pyt^  tx  parte  I>ufjoH,  18  Yes.  140,  145. 
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plete  legal  conveyance  or  assignment,  and  has  failed  to  tion  of  tnut, 
do  so.     In  considering  the  legal  or  equitable  cfifect  of  pietooon^™" 
such  ineffectual  attempts,  it  becomes  necessary  to  draw  ^"^J^^  ^^ 
the  following  distinctions,  viz. : —  tni»t. 

(i.)  If  the  property  in  such  a  case  is  of  a  species  (^O.Of property 
that  admits  of  a  complete  conveyance  or  assignment  law. 
at  law,  the  donee  will  receive  no  aid  from  the  court  to 
perfect  the  apparently  intended  gift. 

Thus,  in  ArUrobiis  v.  Smith  (s),  A.  made  the  following  « ''S]?*"*  ^'* 
endorsement  upon  the  receipt  for  one  of  the  subscrip-  doraemeut 
tions  in  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Navigation  Company : —  oniy*\nd" 
"  I  do  hereby  as^n  to  my  daughter  B.  all  my  right,  P^^yting  to 
title,  and  interest  of  and  in  the  enclosed  call,  and  all 
other  calls  in  the  F.  and  C.  Navigation."  There  was 
no  evidence  that  A.  had  parted  with  the  paper.  Hdd, 
that  no  trust  was  created  in  favour  of  B.  The  Master 
of  the  Eolls  said,  "  But  this  instrument  was  of  itself 
incapable  of  conveying  the  property.  It  is  said  to 
amount  to  a  declaration  of  trust.  Mr.  Crawfurd  was 
no  otherwise  a  trustee  than  as  any  man  may  be  called 
so  who  professes  to  give  property  by  an  instrument 
incapable  of  conveying  it.  He  was  not  in  form  de^ 
dared  a  trustee,  nor  was  that  mode  of  doing  what  he 
proposed  in  his  contemplation.  He  meant  a  gift.  He 
says  he  assigns  the  property,  but  it  was  a  gift  not 
complete.  The  property  was  not  transferred  by  the 
act.  Could  he  himself  have  been  compelled  to  give 
effect  to  the  gift  by  making  an  assignment  ?  There  is 
no  case  in  which  a  party  has  been  compelled  to  perfect 
a  gift  which,  in  the  mode  of  making  it,  he  has  left 
imperfect  There  is  a  hem  posnitentioe,  as  long  as  it 
is  incomplete. 

In  Searle  v.  Law  {t),  A.  made  a  voluntary  assignment  ^^^^  ▼•  ■^«'» 

(«)  12  Ves.  39.  (0  15  Sim.  95. 
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—non-com-  of  Tumpike  Bonds  and  Shares  in  a  Eailway  Company 
th^purtlouiar  ^^  ^^^st  for  himself  for  life,  and  after  his  death  for  his 
formaUtie*      nephew.     He  delivered  the  bonds  and  shares  to  B.,  but 

required  on  ui       -'^^  ni  • 

•Mignment.  did  not  observe  the  formalities  required  by  the  Tumpike 
Road  Act,  and  the  deeds  by  which  the  company,  was 
formed,  to  make  the  assignment  effectual.  Held,  on  his 
death,  that  no  interest,  either  in  the  bonds  or  in  the 
shares,  passed  by  the  assignment,  and  that  B,  ought  to 
deliver  them  to  A.'s  executors.  The  Vice-Chancellor 
said,  "  If  that  gentleman  had  not  attempted  to  make  any 
assignment  of  either  the  bonds  or  the  shares,  but  had 
simply  declared  in  writing  that  he  would  hold  them  on 
the  sam^  trusts  as  are  expressed  in  the  deed,  that  declara- 
tion tvould  have  been  binding  on  him,  and  whatever 
bound  him  would  have  bound  his  personal  represen- 
tative. But  it  is  evident  that  he  had  no  intention 
whatever  of  being  liimself  a  trustee  for  any  one,  and 
that  he  meant  all  the  persons  named  in  the  deed  as 
cestui  que  trusts  to  take  the  provision  intended  for  them 
through  the  operation  of  that  deed.  JSe  omitted,  how- 
ever, to  take  the  proper  steps  to  make  that  deed  an  effectuAil 
assignment,  and  therefore  both  the  legal  and  the  bene- 
ficial interest  in  the  bonds  and  shares  remained  vested 
in  him  at  his  death." 

(2.)Ofproperty      (2.)  But  if  the  property  conveyed  or  assigned  be 

at  law**^*  *  not  such  that  it  may  properly  be  transferred  at  law,  the 

conveyance  or  assignment  of  it  will  be  held  good  if 

the  donor    Jias  done  ail    that  he  could  to  perfect  the 

assignment, 

B^!l^,—  '  ^^^^  ^^  Fortescue  v.  Bamett  (u),  J.  B.  made  a  volun- 

poHcy  of  as-     tary  assignment  by  deed  of  a  policy  of  assurance  upon 

sarance,  pur-     ,.,.^«/  r        j  ^, 

ported  assign-  his  own  life  for  ^  I  ooo  to  trustees  upon  trust,  for  the 

ment  o ,  y      benefit  of  his  sister  and  her  children  if  she  or  they 

should  outlive  him.     The  deed  was  delivered  to  one  of 

(u)  3  My.  &  K.  36. 
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the  trustees,  but  the  grantor  kept  the  policy  in  his  own 
possession.     No  notice  of  the  assignment  was  given  to 
the  Assurance  Office,  and  J.  B.  afterwards  surrendered, 
for  valuable    consideration,  the    policy  and  a  bonus 
declared  upon  it,  to  the  Assurance  Office.     Upon  a  bill 
filed  by  the  surviving  trustee  of  the  deed  to  have  the 
value  of  the  policy  replaced,  the  court  held  that,  upon 
the  delivery  of  the  deed,  no  act  remained  to  be  done 
by  the  assignor  to  give  effect  to  the  assignment  of  the 
policy,  and  that  he  was  bound  to  give  security  to  the 
amount  of  the  value  of  the  policy  assigned  by  the  deed. 
The  Master  of  the  Rolls  said, — "  In  the  present  case, 
the  gift  of  the  policy  appears  to  me  to  have  been  per- 
fectly complete  without  delivery.     Nothing  remained 
to  be  done  by  the  grantor,  nor  could  he  have  done 
what  he  afterwards  did  to  defeat  his   own  grant,  if 
the  trustees  had  given  notice  of  the  assignment  to  the 
Assurance  Office.     The  question  does  not  here  turn 
upon  any  distinction  between  a  legal  and  an  equitable 
title,  but  simply  upon  whether  any  act  remained  to  be 
done  by  the  grantor,'  which  to  assist  a  volunteer  this 
court  would  not  compel  him  to  do.     /  am  of  opinion, 
that  no  act  remained  to  he  done  to  complete  the  title  of 
the  trustees" 

In  Edwards  v.  Jones  (i'),  the  obligee  of  a  bond,  five  JSdwards  v. 
days  before  her  death,  signed  a  memorandum  not  under  purporting  to 
seal,  which  was  endorsed  upon  the  bond,  and  which  fe""8n«d 

'  *  ,  oj  memoraa- 

purported  to  be  an  assignment  of  the  bond  without  dum  under 
consideration  to  a  person  to  whom  the  bond  was  at  the  *"  °°  ^' 
same  time  delivered,  ffeld,  that  the  gift  was  incom- 
plete, and  that  as  it  was  without  consideration,  the 
court  could  not  give  effect  to  it.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
said, — "  The  transaction  being  inoperative  for  the  pur- 
pose of  transferring  the  bond,  which  was  a  mere  chose 
in  action,  the  question  comes  to  be,  whether  the  mere 

(v)  I  My.  &  Cr.  226^ 
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handing  over  of  the  bond  .  .  .  would  constitute  a 
good  gift  inter  vivos  ;  that  is  to  say,  whether  the  plaintifif 
would  be  entitled  to  the  assistance  of  a  court  of  equity 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  eflfect  the  intention  of 
the  parties.  Now,  it  is  clear  that  this  is  a  purely  volun- 
tary gift,  and  a  gift  which  cannot  be  made  efifectual 
without  the  interposition  of  this  court "  (w), 

Peanonr.  The  cases  on  this  subject  are  in  no  sense  conflicting, 

Society,—  provided  the  distinctions  taken   above  are  borne   in 

aMurance,—  mind.     The  rules    regulating  the  matter  have    been 

purported  an-  clearly  enunciated  and  applied  in  the  case  of  Pearson 

Bignment  of,  '^  /  rm 

by  deed.  V.  Amicable  Assurance  Office  (x).     There  G.  T.  effected 

an  assurance  on  his  life  with  the  Amicable  Society. 
He  then  executed  a  volimtary  settlement  of  the  policy, 
assigning  it  to  trustees  to  hold  on  the  trusts  of  the 
voluntary  settlement,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  the 
trustees  an  in'evocable  power  of  attorney.  G.  T.  died, 
and  the  trustees  claimed  the  amount  from  the  company, 
but  their  claim  was  resisted  by  the  executors,  who  gave 
notice  to  the  office  not  to  pay  the  amount  to  the 
trustees.  The  Assurance  Company  paid  the  money 
into  Court.  The  Master  of  the  Eolls  said, — "The 
question  is  whether  this  is  a  complete  instrument,  or 
whether  it  requires  the  assistance  of  a  court  of  equity 
for  its  enforcement.  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  com- 
plete and  perfect  instrument." 

AsBignment  of       It  may  here  be  observed  that  certain  classes  of  pro- 

kgHi'ohiJS'^    perty,  not  formerly  assignable  at  law,  have  since  the 

in  action.         ^j^te  of  the  foregoing  decisions  been  made  assignable 

at   law   (j/) ;    consequently,   the   distinction   aforesaid 


{w)  Blakdy  ▼.  Brcuiy,  2  Dr.  &  Walsh,  311. 

(x)  27  BeaT.  229. 

(y)  Policiea  of  life  aasurance  are  aaaignable  under  30  k  31  Vict.,  c 
144;  policies  of  marine  insurance  under  31  &  32  Vict.,  c  86;  and 
debts  and  other  legal  choses  in  action  generally  under  36  &  37  Vict., 
c.  66,  B.  25,  8ub*Bec.  6. 
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between  property  that  is,  and  property  that  is  not, 
properly  assignable  at  law,  is  for  the  future  rendered 
unnecessary,  and  the  question  in  all  eases  now  is 
simply  whether  the  property  has  been  in  fact  com- 
pletely assigned  at  law  or  only  incompletely  assigned 
at  law. 

II.  Cases  where  the  donor  has  only  an  equitable  ^i- Where 

.  ^  ^  donor  IB  only 

interest  m  the  property  assigned.  equitable 

owner. 

(a.)  In  this  case  if  the  settler  directs  trustees  to  (?)^™'**f*?" 

^    '  .         ally  exeouted, 

hold  the  property  in  trust  for  the  donee,  though  with-  — either  (i)  by 

.  'ji.*  ±        A.     '  11  J"  11      direction  to 

out   consideration,   a   trust   is   well    and   irrevocably  truBtees  to 
created  (z).     Such  a  dh-ection  must  be  in  writing  as  ^^^^  ^^  **""'*• 
regards  lands ;  but  it  has  been  held  that  a  direction  Parol  decUra- 
by  parol   is   sufficient  to  create  a  trust,  as  regards  ^Zfi^T' 
personal  property.     Thus,  in  MFadden  v.  Jenkins  (a),  «o»*^*^y* 
A.  sent  a  verbal  message  to  his  debtor  B.,  desiring  him 
to  hold  the  debt  in  trust  for  C.    B.  accepted  the  trust, 
and  acted  on  it  by  paying  C.  a  small  part  of  the  trust- 
money.     It  was  held,  that  a  trust  had  attached  to 
the  property,  and  that  the  transaction  amounted  to 
the  same  thing,  as  if  A.  had  declared  himself,  instead 
of  B.,  a  trustee  of  the  debt  for  the  plaintiff. 

It  does  not  now  seem  to  be  considered  necessary  to  Notice  to 
the  validity  of  the  creation  of  a  trust  by  the  beneficial  neoeBsary  ex- 
owner  of  property,  that  there  should  be  notice  to,  or  ^f^^J^ieB.'* 
an  acceptance,  or  declaration  of   the  trusts   by,  the 
trustees,  in  whom  the  legal  interest  is  vested  (b) :  no- 
tice is,  however,  necessary  to  protect  the  cestui  que 
trust  as  against  third  parties  (c). 

(6.)  Cases  where,  instead  of  giving   directions    to  Or  (2)  by  con- 


(2)  BUI  CweUm,  2  My.  k  K.  503.  (o)  i  Ph.  153. 

(6)  Tiemay  v.  Wood^  19  Beav.  330 ;  Donaldson  v.  Donaldson,  Kny,  71 1, 
{e)  DwuUdton  ▼.  Donaldson,  Kay,  719. 
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reyanceor  trustees  to  hold  for  the  benefit  of  volunteers,  the 
equitable  in-  donor  assigns  his  equitable  interest  without  considera- 
*®'^'*-  tion  to  another. 

Two  groups  of  cases  occur  under  this  head : 

(i.)  Lands, — equitable  interest  in; 
(2.)  Personalty, — equitable  interest  in. 


GabeHv.Over-  (i-)  Lands, — equitable  interest  in: — 
Mwienm^t"'  ^^  Gilbert  V.  Overton  (d),  a  settlor,  holding  an  agree- 
of  equitable  meut  for  a  Icasc,  subject  to  rents  and  covenants,  by 
deedL*  "*'  voluntary  deed,  assigned  all  his  interest  to  trustees, 
to  hold  upon  the  trusts  thereby  declared,  and  shortly 
afterwards  took  a  lease  under  the  agreement  to  him- 
self. The  legal  estate  was  never  assigned  to  the 
trustees.  It  did  not  appear,  whether  at  the  date  of  the 
settlement  the  settlor  was  entitled  to  call  for  an  im- 
mediate lease.  Held,  that  the  settlement  was  complete, 
and  ought  to  be  carried  into  execution.  In  giving 
judgment,  Lord  Hatherley,  then  Vice-Chancellor,  said, 
— "  It  appears  to  me  there  are  several  reasons  for  up- 
holding the  settlement.  In  the  first  place,  it  contains 
a  declaration  of  trust,  and  that  is  all  that  is  wanted  to 
make  any  settlement  effectual.  The  settlor  conveys 
his  equitable  interest,  and  directs  the  trustees  to  hold 
it  upon  the  trusts  thereby  declared.  In  the  inception 
of  the  transaction,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the 
settlor  had  the  power  of  obtaining  a  lease  before  the 
time  when  he  did  so,  after  the  execution  of  the  settle- 
ment. There  is,  therefore,  nothing  to  show  that  the 
settlor  did  not,  by  the  settlement,  do  all  that  it  was 
in  his  power  to  do,  to  pass  the  property.  If  this 
were  not  sufficient,  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  a 


(d)  2  H.  &  M.  1 10. 
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voluntary   settlement    of  property   of    this    descrip- 
tion "  (e). 

(2.)  Personalty, — equitable  interest  in : — 
As  to  personalty,  there  has  been  undoubtedly 
some  uncertainty  of  opinion  arising  from  the  principle 
of  the  common  law,  only  recently  exploded  by  the 
Judicature  Act,  1873;  s.  25,  sub-section  6, — "that 
choses  in  action  are  not  assignable;"  but  since  the 
case  of  Kekewich  v.  Manning  (/),  the  doctrine  laid 
down  in  Meek  v.  Kettlewell  (</),  which  was  supposed 
to  conflict  with  the  other  cases,  has  been  explained, 
and  the  weight  of  all  recent  authority  tends  to  show 
that  the  rule  in  the  case  of  equitable  interests  in 
personalty  is  the  same  as  that  which  was  pointed  out 
with  regard  to  equitable  interests  in  realty  in  Gilbert 
V.  Overton  (A),  namely,  that  the  settlement  will  be  up- 
held, where  the  settlor  has  done  aU  in  his  power  to 
pass  the  property. 

In  Kekewich  v.  Manning  (i),  residuary  estate,  consist-  Kekewich  ▼. 
ing  of  money  in  the  funds,  was  bequeathed  to  a  mother  ^="'7 
and  .daughter,  in  trust  for  the  mother  for  life,  and  after-  aw^*^4reit" 
wards  for  the  daughter  absolutely.     By  a  settlement »"»  v*'^^**^* 
made  in  contemplation  of  her  marriage,  the  daughter 
assigned  her  interest  under  the  will  to  trustees  upon 
trust  for  the  issue  of  the  intended  marriage,  and  in 
default  for  a  niece  of  the  daughter,  and  the  issue  of 
the  niece.     The  daughter's  husband  died    soon  after 
the   marriage,    of  which    there  was    no   issue.     The 
mother  was  not  a  party  to  the  settlement,  but  had 
notice  of  it  before  the  husband's  death.     Heldy  that 
[even  if  the  settlement  was  voluntary  as  regarded  the 


(e)  Bat  Bee  Bridge  v.  Bridge,  i6  Beav.  322. 
(/)  I  De  O.  M.  k  G.  176.  (gr)  I  Hare,  464. 

{h)  2  H.  A  M.  116;  May  on  Voluntary  Conveyances,  p.  409. 
(»)  Vinwpra. 
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trust  in  favour  of  the  niece]  it  was  a  complete  aliena- 
tion, so  as  to  be  capable  of  enforcement  at  the  instance 
of  the  trustees  of  the  settlement,  against  the  daughter, 
and  against  the  trustees  of  another  settlement,  which 
she  made  on  a  second  marriage,  inconsistent  with  the 
former  settlement.  Knight  Bruce,  L.  J.,  said, — "  To 
state,  however,  a  simple  case — suppose  stock  or  money 
to  be  legally  vested  in  A.  as  a  trustee  for  B.,  for  life, 
and  subject  to  B/s  life  interest,  for  C.  absolutely ; 
surely  it  must  be  competent  to  C,  in  B/s  lifetime, 
with  or  without  the  consent  of  A.,  to  make  an  eflfectual 
gift  of  C.'s  interest  to  D.,  by  way  of  mere  bounty, 
leaving  the  legal  interest  and  legal  title  un- 
changed and  untouched.  If  so,  can  C.  do  this  better 
or  more  effectually  than  by  executing  an  assignment 
toD.?" 

Donaldson  v.  In  DoualdsoTh  V.  DoficUdson  (j ),  it  was  held,  that  a 
ioMmQ^  "»"" voluntary  assignment  of  the  assignor's  interest  in  a 
effect.  sum  of  stock  standing  in  the  names  of  trustees,  such 

assignment  being  made  by  deed  of  trust  in  favour  of 
volunteers,  was  a  complete  transfer  of  such  interest,  as 
between  the  donee  and  the  representative  of  the  donor, 
although  no  notice  of  the  deed  was  given  to  the  trustees 
in  the  donor's  lifetime.  Wood,  V.  C,  said, — "The 
question  is,  in  every  case  where  there  has  been  no 
declaration  of  trust,  Has  the  assignor  performed  such 
acts  that  the  donee  can  take  advantage  of  them,  with- 
out requiring  any  further  act  to  be  done  by  the  assignor, 
and  if  the  title  is  so  far  complete,  this  court  will  assist 
the  donee  in  obtaining  the  property  from  any  person 
who  would  be  treated  as  a  trustee  for  him  ?  ...  In 
this  case  there  is  no  need  whatever  for  the  donee  to 
call  in  aid  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court  against  the 
original  assignor  or  his  representatives.     All  that  they 


(;•)  Kft7,  711. 
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have  to  do,  is  to  require  the  trustees  who  hold  the 
fund,  to  transfer  it  to  them  "  (k). 

The  relation  of  trustee  and  cestui  que  trust,  may  be  Donor's  inten- 
created  in  various  ways,  and  we  have  seen  that  it  may  *[^^  i^mBeiVa 
arise  by  simple  writing  under  hand  signed  by  the  party  tmatee  may  bo 
declaring  or  directing  the  trust,  or  (but  only  as  to  pure  Snduck,  '**™ 
personal  estate)  by  mere  word  of  mouth  declaring  or  «?««  d^cU- 
directin<?   the  same.     And,  further,  as    regards    pure  "♦ion*  *» 

r  .       .  .  ,  1  T  regnrdi  per- 

personal  estate,  it  is  not  essential   even   that  there  sonai  estate 

should  be  any  express  declaration  or  direction  of  trust,  ^^  ***** 

but  the  intention  of  the  donor  to  constitute  himself  a 

trustee,  or  to  direct  a  third  person  to  hold  upon  trust, 

may  be  gathered  from  the  mere  conduct  of  the  party, 

or  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case.    Thus,  in 

the   recent   case   of  Penfold  v.  Mould  (I),  a  married 

woman  entitled  to  certain  sums   of  stock  and  cash 

standing  in  court  to  her  separate  account,  consented 

that  the  same  should  be  transferred  to  her  husband, 

and  afterwards  retracted  her  consent.     It  was  there 

argued,  and  the  argument  was  approved  by  the  court, 

that  such  consent  might  constitute  a  valid  declaration 

of  trust;   but   on   the  whole    case   it  "Vfas   decided, 

that  a  trust  had  not  been  created,  inasmuch  as  it 

was  competent  for  a  married  woman  to  retract  her 

consent  at  any  time  before  the  transfer  was  actually 

completed. 

The  law  as  to  voluntary  trusts  is  thus  summarised  MUroy  r. 
by  Lord  Justice  Turner  in  MUroy  v.  Lord  (m) :  "  In  ^'^^'J^e' 
order  to  render  a  voluntary  settlement  valid  and  effec-  law. 
tual,  the  settlor  must  have  done  everything  which, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  property  comprised  in 
the  settlement,  was  necessary  to  be  done  in  order  to 
transfer  the  property  and  render  the  settlement  bind- 


{h)  See  Re  Way'i  StttUment,  13  W.  R.  149. 

(Q  L.  R.  4Eq.  562.  (m)  4  De  O.  F.  k  J.  264. 
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ing  upon  him.  He  may,  of  course,  do  this  by  actually 
transferring  the  property  to  the  persons  for  whom  he 
intends  to  provide,  and  the  provision  will  then  be 
effectual ;  and  it  will  be  equally  effectual,  if  he  trans- 
fers the  property  to  a  trustee  for  the  purposes  of  the 
settlement,  or  declares  that  he  himself  holds  it  in  trust 
for  those  purposes ;  and  if  the  property  be  personal, 
the  trust  may,  as  I  apprehend,  be  declared  either  in 
writing  or  by  parol. 


(6).  TruBtnot 
acrtually  exe- 
cuted,— 
either  (x)  by 
direction  to 
trustees,  or 
(2)  by  convey- 
ance or  assign- 
ment of  equit- 
able interest. 


(b.)  "  But  in  order  to  render  the  settlement  binding, 
one  or  other  of  these  modes  must,  as  I  understand  the 
law  of  this  court,  be  resorted  to,  for  there  is  no  equity 
in  this  court  to  perfect  an  imperfect  gift."  Where, 
therefore,  the  facts  show  an  intention  to  transfer 
property,  and  not  to  declare  a  trust,  the  court  will  not 
give  effect  to  an  imperfect  transfer  by  treating  it  as  a 
declaration  of  trust  (n). 


relation  to 
marriage, 


III.  J^tu^tt-  Thirdly, — A  conveyance  upon  trust  may  or  may  not 
prindpIiUy  ^®  fraudulent,  and  ineffectual  or  effectual  accordingly. 
Further,  various  species  of  frauds,  arising  either  at 
common  law  or  under  the  provisions  of  particular 
statutes,  have  to  be  considered,  and  principally  in  con- 
nection with  marriage  settlements,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  the  settlement  (being  otherwise  good  and  per- 
fect) is  to  stand  or  fall.  We  propose  to  indicate  the 
principal  provisions  of  the  statutes. 


(a.)  13  Kliz., 
c.  5, — ^frauds 
under. 


(a.)  By  the  statute  13  Eliz.,  c.  S,  all  covinous  con- 
veyances, gifts,  alienations  of  lands  or  goods,  whereby 
creditors  might  be  in  any  wise  disturbed,  hindered, 
delayed,  or  defrauded  of  their  just  rights,  are  declared 
utterly  void,  but  the  act  is  not  to  extend  to  any  estate 
or  interest  in  lands,  &c.,  on  good  consideration  and  bond 


(n)  MUroy  v.  Lord,  4  De  G.  F.  A  J.  264 ;  Warri$ur  v.  Xogerg,  L.  B. 
16  Eq.  340 ;  Bidiardi  t.  Ddbridge,  22  W.  R.  584. 
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jidt  conveyed  to  any  person  not  having  notice  of  such 
covin. 

This  statute  does  not  declare  all  voluntary  convey-  settlement 
ances  to  be  void,  but  only  all  fraudulent  conveyances  on  good  con- 
to  be  void  (o),  and  whether  a  conveyance  be  fraudulent  JJ^^JJ^^"  *"^ 
or  not,  is  declared  to  depend  upon  its  being  made 
upon    good    consideration  and   hond  fide.     It  is    not 
sufficient  that  it  be  upon  good  consideration  or  hcmA 
fide.    It  must  be  both :  and,  therefore,  if  a  conveyance 
or  gift  be  defective  in  either  particular,  although  it  is 
valid  between  the  parties  and  their  representatives, 
yet  it  is  utterly  void  as  to  creditors  (^). 

The  word  "  voluntary "  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  VoinnUry 
statute   13  Eliz.,  c.  5.     A  voluntary  conveyance  may  ^^^;7J^^^^y 
therefore  be  made  of  real  or  personal  property,  without  fraudulent 

,  under  13 

any  consideration  whatever,  and  cannot  be  avoided,  at  Eliz.,  0.  5. 
least  under  that  statute,  by  subsequent  creditors  unless 
it  be  of  the  description  mentioned  in  the  statute  (g*). 

It  was  for  some  time  thought  that  the  mere  fact  of  settlor  being 
the  settlor  being  indebted  at  the  time  of  his  voluntary  ^"4®^^/^ 
conveyance,  was  sufficient  to  invalidate  that  convey-  validate  con- 
ance  under  the   statute  in  favour   of  creditors,  and 
certain  dicta  of  Lord  Westbury,  in  Spirett  v.  Willows  Doctrine  in 
(r),  were  supposed  to  support  that  view.     It  was  there  ^J^^g^ud^*^' 
said,  "  that  if  the  debt  of  the  creditor  by  whom  the 
voluntary  conveyance  is  impeached  existed  at  the  date 
of  the  settlement,  and  it  is  shown  that  the  remedy  of  the 
creditor  is  defeaied  or  delayed  by  the  existence  of  the 
settlementy  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  debtor  was  or 
was  not  solvent  after  making  the  settlement."     His 
Lordship  meant,  of  course,  that,  having  shown  so  much, 

(0)  HcUoway  v.  MUlar^  I  Mad.  414. 

(p)  ^^*  353 ;  ^ut  see  MiddUton  v.  PoUoeh,  Ex  parte  EUiaU,  L.  R.  2 
Ch.  Dir.  104. 

{q)  HoUoway  y.  MiUardf  I  Mad.  419. 

(r)  3  D.  Q.  J.  &  S.  293 ;  54  L.  J.  Ch.  367. 

P 
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you  had  shown  enough,  and  it  was  not  necessary  to  go 
on  and  show  further  that  the  settlor  was  also  insol- 
vent. 

The  principle  laid  down  in  Spirett  v.  Willows  has 

been  reconsidered  and  approved,  and  also  extended,  in 

Freeman  v.      ^^^®  recent  casc  of  Freeman  v.  Pope  (s).     The  bill  there 

Pope, --exten-  ^as  filed  toT  the  administration  of  the  estate  of  A.,  and 

Bion  of  deoision  ■•    i       i  • 

in  Spirett  v.  to  sct  aside  a  voluntary  settlement  executed  by  him 
*  •  some  years  previous  to  his  death,  hy  a  creditor  whose 
claim  had  accrued  since  the  date  of  the  settlement.  It 
was  proved  that  A.  was  perfectly  solvent  up  to  the 
date  of  the  settlement,  but  that  the  effect  of  the  settle- 
ment was  to  deprive  him  of  the  means  of  paying  certain 
then  existing  debts.  Lord  Hatherley,  in  deciding 
against  the  validity  of  the  settlement,  after  reviewing 
the  authorities,  stated  the  law  to  be,  that  in  the  absence 
of  direct  proof  of  intention  to  defraud,  if  a  person 
owing  debts  made  a  settlement  which  subtracted  from 
the  property  which  was  the  proper  fund  for  payment 
of  those  debts,  an  amount  without  which  the  then 
existing  debts  could  not  be  paid,  then  the  law  would 
presume  an  intention  to  defeat  and  delay  creditors,  such 
as  to  bring  the  case  within  the  statute.  In  other 
words,  the  subsequent  creditors,  upon  showing  in  effect 
that  the  money  lent  by  them  must  have  been  applied 
towards  paying  the  former  creditors  who  were  in  ex- 
istence at  the  date  of  the  settlement,  but  had  subse- 
quently been  paid  off,  were  decided  to  have  an  equity 
to  "stand  in  the  shoes"  of  the  previously  existing 
creditor,  for  the  purpose  of  impeaching  the  settlement 

Whatamonnt       The  question  as  to  what  amount  of  indebtedness 

new  fAu  raise  ViU  Rtise  the  presumption  of  fraudulent  intent,  within 

?ffa[u<fuieSt  ^^®  meaning  of  the  statute    isEliz.,  c.  5,  is  one  of 

intent,  within  evidence  to  be  decided  upon  the  facts  of  each  case. 

the  meaning  of 

laBlii.,  0.  5. 

{»)  L.  R.  5  Ch.  538 ;  and  see  Tayhr  v.  Cixnen,  L.  R.  i  Ch.  DIt.  636. 
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Mere  indebtedness  will  not  suflSce,  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  it  necessary  to  prove  absolute  insolvency.  To 
quote  the  words  of  Lord  Hatherley  when  Vice-Chan- 
cellor,  in  Holmes  v.  Penney  (t) : — "  The  settlor  must 
have  been  at  the  time  not  necessarily  insolvent,  but 
so  largely  indebted  as  to  induce  the  court  to  believe 
that  the  intention  of  the  settlement,  taking  the  whole 
transaction  together,  was  to  defraud  the  persons  who 
at  the  time  of  making  the  settlement  were  creditors 
of  the  settlor  "  (u).  In  other  words,  the  settlor  must 
either  have  been  already  insolvent,  i.e.,  embarrassed,  at 
the  date  of  the  settlement,  or  must  have  become  im- 
mediately embarrassed  in  consequence  thereof. 

(b.)  The  statute  27  Eliz.,  c.  4,  was  enacted  for  the  (*•)  ayEiiz., 
protection  of  purchasers,  as  the  statute  13  Eliz.,  c.  5,  under!"**  * 
was  for  that  of  creditors.  It  enacts  that  every  convey- 
ance, grant,  chaise,  lease,  limitation  of  use,  of,  in,  or 
out  of  any  lands,  tenements,  or  other  hereditaments 
whatsoever,  for  the  intent  and  purpose  to  defraud  and 
deceive  such  persons,  &c.,  as  shall  purchase  the  said 
lands,  or  any  rent  or  profit  out  of  the  same,  shall  be 
deemed,  but  only  as  against  such  persons,  their  heirs, 
&c.,  who  shall  so  purchase  for  money  or  any  good  con- 
sideration the  said  lands,  &c.,  to  be  wholly  void,  frus- 
trate, and  of  none  effect. 

A  voluntary  settlement  of  lands  made  in  considera-  Voluntary 
tion  of  natural  love  and  affection  is  void,  as  against  a  void  against 
subsequent  purchaser  of  the  same  lands  for  valuable  p^Saer.* 
consideration,  even  though  with  notice  (v),  for  the  very 
execution   of   a   subsequent    conveyance    sufficiently 
evinces  the  fraudulent  intent  of  the  former  one.     The 


(0  3  K.  &  J.  90 ;  Towntend  y.  WeHacott,  2  Beav.  340. 

(tt)  See  St.  362-365,  where  the  English  and  Americnn  deciaiont  on 
this  point  are  fully  reviewed  and  compared.  See  also  May  on  Volun- 
tary Conyeyances,  41-47. 

(v)  Doe  ▼.  Manning,  9  East,  59. 
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voluntary  settlement  is,  however,  good  as  against  the 
grantor,  who  therefore  cannot  compel  specific  perform- 
ance of  a  subsequent  contract  for  sale  of  lands  so 
settled  (w),  though  the  purchaser  from  him  can  (x). 

ciiatteis  per-  Chattels  personal,  in  which  respect  they  differ  from 
within  the  chattels  real  (y),  are  not  within  the  statute  27  Eliz., 
statute.  Q  ^^  ^j^^^  therefore,  a  voluntary  settlement  of  chattels 

personal  cannot  be  defeated  by  a  subsequent  sale  (z), 

Purchaaer—  ^  mortgagee  (a),  and  likewise  a  lessee,  is  a  purchaser 
within  the  meaning  of  the  statute;  but  a  judgment 
creditor  is  not  so  (6). 

Subsequent  It  has  been  decided  not  only  that  a  ho7id  fide  pur- 

^  ftSm^he"^*  chaser  for  value  from  the  heir-at-law  or  devisee  of  one 
very  settlor  who  has  made  a  voluntary  conveyance  is  not  within 
the  statute,  but  also  that  a  person  who  purchases  for 
value  from  one  claiming  under  a  second  voluntary 
conveyance,  or  from  any  other  than  the  person  who 
made  the  voluntary  conveyance  in  his  lifetime,  is 
equally  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  statute  (c). 

j?on4>?<ie  pur-       In  27  Eliz.,  c.  4,  s.  4,  there  is  a  proviso,  similar 
i31eiL!)°c.*5,    to  that  in  1 3  Eliz.,  c.  S,  s.  5,  in  favour  of  a  hond  fide 
and  27  Eliz.,     purchaser,  that  that  Act  shall  not  extend  to  or  be  con- 
strued to  defeat  any  conveyances,  &c.,  of  lands  made 
upon  or  for  good  consideration,  and  bond  fide  to  any 
person. 


[w)  Smith  Y.  Garland,  2  Mer.  123. 

(x)  Dahing  ▼.  Whimper,  26  Beav.  568. 

{y)  Saunders  v.  Deheto,  2  Vern.  272 ;  Price  y.  Jenkins,  L.  R.  4  Ch. 
Div.  483  ;  and  disting.  Oale  t.  Oale,  L.  R  4  Ch.  Div.  144. 

(2)  Bill  V.  Cureton,  2  My.  &  K.  503;  M'Donell  v.  Hetdrige,  16 
Beav.  346. 

(a)  Chapman  v.  Emery,  Cowp.  279. 

(6)  Beavan  ▼.  Earl  qf  Oxford,  6  De  O.  M.  k  O.  507. 

(c)  Doe  V.  Rusham,  17  Q.  B.  723 ;  Lewis  r.  Bees,  3  E.  &  J.  132 ; 
Richards  v.  Lewis,  11  C.  B.  1035. 
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Bond  fide  purchasers  are  such  as  take  hond  fide,  and  BonAfide^x- 
for  a  valuable   consideration.     And  this  leads  us  toJ-JJ^f/^® 
the  inquiry,  What  is  a  valuable  consideration  under 
this  statute  ?    Lawful  considerations  generally  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes : — 

1.  Meritorious  or  good  considerations  import  a  con- Considerations 
sideration  of  blood  or  natual  affection,  as  when  a  man  *"  Merito- 
grants  an  estate  to  a  near  relation ;  or  they  are  founded  "®"■• 
merely   upon   motives    of  generosity,   prudence,  and 

natural  duty.  Such  considerations  standing  alone  will 
not  avail  to  support  a  conveyance  as  against  a  subse- 
quent purchaser  for  value. 

2.  Valuable  considerations  are  money,  marriage,  or  ^\^'\, 
the    like,  which   the  law  esteems  an  equivalent  for 
money. 

The  consideration  of  marriage  has  always  been  re-  Marriage  coo- 
cognised  by  courts  of  law  and  equity  as  a  valuable  underoy^Eliz,, 
one ;  and  previous  to  the  Statute  of  Frauds  a  mere  «•  +• 
promise  by  the  intended  husband  to  settle  property 
upon  the  intended  wife  was  upheld  by  the  subsequent 
marriage.      The   Statute  of  Frauds,   29  Car.  II.,  c.  3, 
s.  4,  did  not  change  the  principle,  but  only  required  an 
additional   circumstance    by  way  of  evidence, — that 
such  ante-nuptial  agreement  should  be  in  writing,  in 
order  that  it  should  bind  the  husband,  or  other  the 
party  signing  it.     In  the  case,  therefore,  of  an  ante- 
nuptial  agreement   followed   by   meuriage,    the   wife 
becomes    a   purchaser    within   the    statute    27   Eliz., 
c.  4  (d). 

It  appears  also  that  a  post-nuptial  settlement,  made  Post-nuptial 

f,  ,  ..1  1  ,      .    settlement  in 

m  pursuance  of  an  ante-nuptial  parol  agreement,  is  pursuance  of 
good  as  against  a  subsequent  purchaser  for  value  even  ^^"^^^e-^ 

ment. 

{d)  Kirk  v.  Clark,  Free,  in  Ch.  275. 
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Bond  fide 
post-nuptial 
settlement 
supported  on 
slight  con- 
sideration. 


with  notice,  under  the  27  Eliz.,  c.  4  (e);  although  a 
mere  post-nuptial  settlement,  without  any  ante-nuptial 
agreement,  is  void  under  that  statute  as  against  a  sub- 
sequent purchaser  for  value,  even  with  notice  (/). 

But  though  a  post-nuptial  voluntary  settlement 
made  by  the  husband  or  wife,  and  not  in  pursuance 
of  ante-nuptial  agreement,  is  within  the  provisions  of 
the  27  Eliz.,  c.  4,  and  is  void  against  a  subsequent 
purchaser  of  that  estate,  still  a  court  of  equity  is  will- 
ing to  support  such  a  post-nuptial  settlement  on  very 
slight  consideration.  Thus,  in  Heunson  v.  Negus  {g),  it 
was  decided  that  if  the  wife's  real  estate,  of  which  her 
husband  would  be  entitled  to  receive  the  rents  and 
l)rofits  during  her  coverture,  be  settled  by  post-nuptial 
settlement  on  her  for  life,  for  her  separate  use,  &c.,  with 
remainder  to  the  children,  the  post-nuptial  settlement 
is  not  void  under  the  27  Eliz.,  c.  4,  as  against  a  subse- 
quent purchaser  from  the  husband  and  wife.  "  I 
concur,"  said  the  Master  of  the  Eolls,  "  with  the 
argument  which  was  urged,  that  the  surrender  by  the 
husband  of  his  right  to  receive  the  rents  and  profits  of 
the  hereditaments  during  coverture,  and  his  "giving  his 
wife  a  sole  and  exclusive  power  and  control  over  them, 
is  a  valuable  consideration  sufficient  to  support  this 
settlement."  The  husband  was  a  purchaser  on  behalf 
of  his  children,  giving  up  his  own  life  estate,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  estates  limited  to  his  children. 

AfoM^Wc  pra-  And  couverscly,  even  an  ante-nuptial  voluntary 
nient"noT  ^  Settlement,  for  which  the  marriage  is  the  sole  con- 
supported.       sidcration  on  the  part  of  the  wife,  will  not  be  supported 

(e)  Dundtu  v.  Dutens,  2  Cox,  235  ;  Sjmrgeon  v.  Collier,  i  Edin.  55  ; 
Warden  v.  Jones,  2  De  G.  &  Jo.  76  ;  and  see  the  principle  in  Bailey  v. 
Sweeting ,  9  C.  B.,  N.S.,  843;  30  L.  J.  150. 

(/)  BuUerfieid  v.  Heatii,  15  Beav.  408  ;  Warden  v.  Jonet,  2  De  Q.  & 
Jo.  76. 

ig)  16  Beav.  594 ;  and  see  Baytpoole  v.  Collins,  L.  R.  6  Ch.  228 ; 
Teasdale  v.  BraithtcaUe,  L.  R.  4  Ch.  Div.  85,  and  5  Ch.  Div.  630 ;  In 
re  Foster  v.  Lister,  L.  R.  6  Ch.  Div.  87. 
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as  against  a  subsequent  purchaser,  if  the  marriage  is  in 
efifect  no  consideration  emanating  from  the  wife.  Thus, 
in  Columbine  v.  Penhall  (A),  a  gentleman  went  through 
a  valid  ceremony  of  marriage  with  a  female  who  had 
previously  given  herself  to  him  in  concubinage  for  a 
period  of  years ;  and  he  settled  considerable  property 
upon  her  prior  to  and  in  consideration  of  the  marriage. 
The  court  being,  however,  of  opinion  that  the  female  in 
question  had  not  given,  as  a  consideration  for  the 
marriage,  anything  she  had  not  already  previously 
given  for  nothing  or  for  some  other  consideration,  set 
aside  the  settlement  as  fraudulent  against  a  subsequent 
purchaser. 

Doubtless,  the  value  set  upon  the  marriage  con- 
sideration by  courts  of  equity  is  derived,  in  part  at 
least,  from  the  old  practice  and  not  yet  obsolete  notion 
of  the  husband  purchasing  his  wife.  And  the  con- 
sideration so  regarded  is,  of  course,  both  sacred  and 
legally  sufficient. 

(c.)  A  very  factitious  and  artificial  species  of  fraud  (<•.)  The  Bills 
has  been  introduced  for  the  protection  of  creditors,  but  1854, 17  &  18 
not  of  subsequent  mortgagees,  lessees,  or  purchasers,  J^J^^^'g*'^^!;^ 
by  the  Bills  of   Sale  Act,   1854(1),  whereby  it  has 
been  enacted  in  effect,  as  follows: — That  every  bill 
of  sale   of   personal   chattels   made   on   or  after  the 
loth  July  1854,  whereby,  whether  the  same  be  ab- 
solute or  conditional,   the  grantee  or  holder  thereof 
shall  have  power,  either  with  notice  or  without  notice, 
and  either  as  from  or  at  any  future  time  after  the  exe- 
cution of  the  bill  of  sale,  to  seize  or  take  possession  of 
any  property  comprised  in  such  bill  shall  be,  as  against 
the  trustee  in  bankruptcy,  general  assignees,  and  execu- 
tion creditors  of  the  grantor,  void  to  aU  intents  and 
purposes,  to  the  extent  of  such  part  of  the  property 


(A)  I  Srn.  &  Oiff.  228  ;  see  also  Bulner  v.  Hunter ^  L.  R.,  8  Eq.  4. 

(»)  17  &  18  Vict,  c.  36. 
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therein  comprised  as  consists  of  personal  chattels  being 
in  the  possession  or  apparent  ownership  of  the  grantor, 
at  or  after  the  date  of  the  bankruptcy,  general  assign- 
ment, or  execution  (as  the  case  may  be),  and  after 
twenty-one  (21)  days  from  such  date,  unless  the  follow- 
ing requisites  of  the  Act  have  been  complied  with, 
namely — 

1.  The  bill  of  sale  (including  the  schedule  thereto, 
if  any),  or  a  true  copy  thereof,  is  to  be  filed  with  the 
docquets  or  judgments  clerk  in  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  within  twenty-one  (21)  days  from  the  execution 
of  the  biU  of  sale. 

2.  An  affidavit  stating— 

(a.)  The  time  of  making  the  biU  of  sale  ; 

(6.)  The  residence  and  occupation  of  the  maker 
thereof;   and 

(c.)  The  residences  and  occupations  of  the  wit- 
nesses attesting  the  bill, 

is  at  the  same  time  with  filing  the  bill  of  sale  (j),  and 
within  twenty-one  (21)  days  from  the  execution  thereof, 
to  be  filed  in  like  manner  as  the  biU  of  sale  itself. 

And  by  the  Bills  of  Sale  Act,  1863  (A:),  every  such 
bill  of  sale  as  aforesaid  is  to  be  re-registered  every 
five  (s)  years. 

By  the  interpretation  clause  of  the  Act  of  1854,  a 
bill  of  sale  is  extended  to  include  assignments  and  all 
other  assurances  of  personal  chattels,  and  also  licences 
or  other  authorities  to  take  possession  of  personal 
chattels  as  security  for  a  debt ;  and  personal  chattels 
are  extended  to  include  goods,  furniture,  and  also  such 
fixtures  as  are  removable  by  a  tenant  at  or  before  the 
expiration  of  his  lease. 

(J)  Grinddl  ▼.  Brendon,  6  C.  B.,  N.S.  698. 
(k)  29  &  30  Vict.,  c.  96. 
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The  Bills  of  Sale  Acts,  1854  &  1863,  expressly- 
exempt  marriage  settlements  from  their  operation  ;  but 
it  has  been  held  that  this  exemption  extends  only  to 
ante-nuptial  and  not  also  to  post-nuptial  settlements  (/). 

(rf.)  By  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  1869(771),  s.  91,  the  (^^O  The  Bank- 
following  provisions  have  been  made,  but  with  reference  1869,^.  9V- 
only  to  post-nuptial  settlements,  and  in  the  case  of  these  ^"^^  under, 
even,  only  when  made  by  traders ;  that  is  to  say — 

I.  With  reference  to  the  husband's  property  in  his 
own  right, — (i.)  Any  post-nuptial  settlement  made 
within- two  years  of  the  subsequent  bankruptcy  of  the 
settlor  is,  ipso  factOy  void  upon  the  bankruptcy  (ml,,  as 
against  the  trustee  in  the  bankruptcy). 

(2.)  Any  post-nuptial  settlement  made  within  ten 
years  of  the  subsequent  bankruptcy  of  the  settlor,  and 
outside  the  first  two  of  such  ten  years,  is  also  void 
upon  the  bankruptcy  {sciL,  as  against  the  trustee  in  the 
bankruptcy),  unless  and  until  the  settlor  proves  that 
the  same  was  not  in  fact  fraudulent  as  against  his 
creditors. 

II.  With  reference  to  the  husband's  property  in 
right  of  his  wife, — Any  post-nuptial  settlement  on  the 
wife  and  children  of  the  settlor  is  good  (no  matter  how 
soon  the  bankruptcy  of  the  settlor  may  come  about), 
provided  it  be  of  property  that  has  accrued  to  him 
through  his  wife  during  the  coverture. 

Also  by  the  same  Act  and  the  same  section  thereof, 
it  is  provided  that  all  ante-nuptial  covenants  and  con- 
tracts by  a  trader  to  settle  property  yet  to  be  acquired, 
shall  be  void  upon  the  trader's  subsequent  bankruptcy, 

(Z)  Aikton  T.  Blaekshaw,  L.  R.  9  Eq.  510.      See  also  Brown's  Law 
Dictionary — title,  Fraudident  Oifis, 
(»)  32  ft  33  Vict.,  c.  71. 
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unless  prior  to  such  bankruptcy  the  property  referred 
to  has  been  both  acquired,  and  also  in  fact  settled  pur- 
suant to  the  covenant  or  contract  (n). 


Who  are 
within  the 
scope  of  the 
marriage  con- 
Bideration. 


There  have  been  some  cases  in  wliich  the  question 
has  been,  how  far  the  consideration  of  marriage  will 
extend,  and  whether  limitations  in  favour  of  very 
remote  objects  may  not  be  void  as  against  subsequent 
purchasers.  A  limitation  to  the  issue  of  the  settlor  by 
a  second  marriage  was  held  not  to  be  volimtary  (o). 
So  a  settlement  on  her  marriage,  made  by  a  woman  of 
her  property,  as  a  provision  for  her  illegitimate  child, 
was  upheld  as  against  a  subsequent  mortgagee  (/?). 
But  a  limitation  to  the  brothers  of  a  settlor  was  held 
voluntary  (q). 


But  limitations  in  favour  of  collaterals  will  be  sup- 
ported if  there  be  any  party  to  the  settlement  who 
purchases  on  their  behalf  (r). 


IV.  Truau  in      Fourthly, — Conveyances  upon  trust  may  be  upon  trust 
cr^^tort,—      for  creditors.     And  to  the  general  rule  that  a  declara- 

genera?^^e!  *  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^*  ^  favour  of  volunteers  by  the  legal  or 
equitable  owner  of  realty  or  of  personalty  is  irrevocable, 
there  is  an  important  exception  in  the  class  of  cases 
where  a  debtor,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  creditors, 
makes  a  transfer  of  property  to  trustees  for  payment  of 
his  debts.  Such  a  transaction  does  not  invest  creditors 
with  the   character  of  cestui  que  trtistSj  but  amounts 


(n)  Ex  parte  Bishop,  in  re  Tonnies,  L.  R.  8  Ch.  App.  718.  See 
Brown's  Law  Dictionary — ^title,  Fraudulent  OifU. 

(o)  Clayt<m  t.  E»  of  Winton,  3  Mad.  302,  n.;  Neicstead  v.  Searlet,  I 
Atk.  265. 

(/>)  dark  T.  Wright,  6  H.  &  N.  849 ;  see  Price  ▼.  Jenkint,  L.  R.  4 
Ch.  Div.  619 ;  Gale  v.  Oale,  L.  K.  4  Ch.  Div.  144. 

{q)  Johnton  t.  Legard,  6  M.  &  S.  60 ;  Stackpoole  v.  Stackpoole,  4  Dru. 
k  Warr.  320. 

(r)  ffeap  v.  Tongty  9  Hare,  104 ;  Pulvertoft  v.  Pidvertoft,  18  Ves.  92. 
See  also  Brown's  Law  Dictionary — title,  Marriage  SeUlemenU, 
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merely  to  a  direction  to  the  trustees  as  to  the  mode  Amounts  to  a 
in  which  they  are  to  apply  the  property  vested  in  S' tTu^ets^i^'' 
them,  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner  of  the  property,  the  *?  ™<^®  ^^ 
debtor,  who  alone  stands  to  them  in  the  relation  of 
cestui  que  trust,  and  can  vary  or  revoke  the  trusts  at 
pleasure  (s).  In  Walwyn  v.  Coutts{t),  a  father  con- 
veyed his  estates  to  trustees  for  paying  off  annuities 
granted  by  his  son,  together  with  the  arrears,  and  also 
his  son's  debts,  if  they  thought  proper.  The  annuitants 
were  mentioned  in  a  schedule,  but  were  neither  ptirties 
nor  privies  to  the  deed.  The  father  and  son  then 
executed  other  deeds  varying  the  former  trusts.  A 
motion  by  one  of  the  scheduled  creditors  to  restrain  the 
trustees  from  executing  the  trusts  of  the  subsequent 
deeds  imtil  they  performed  the  trusts  of  the  first  was 
refused. 

So  again  in  Oarrard  v.  Lauderdale  (w),  it  was  held 
that  an  assignment  of  personal  property,  to  trustees, 
for  payment  of  certain  scheduled  creditors  who  did  not 
execute  the  deed  or  conform  to  its  terms,  although  the 
execution  of  the  deed  had  been  communicated  to  them, 
could  not  be  enforced  by  the  non-executing  and  non- 
conforming creditors.  So  far  from  conforming  to  its 
terms,  the  plaintiff  had  come  in  under  a  decree  made 
in  a  suit  for  the  administration  of  the  debtor's  estate, 
and  had  proved  his  debt  before  the  master  in  such  suit 
after  the  receipt  of  the  letter  informing  him  of  the 
conveyance  to  the  trustees.  In  the  judgment  it  was 
said, — "  I  take  the  real  nature  of  the  deed  to  be,  not 
so  much  a  conveyance  vesting  a  trust  in  A.  for  the 
benefit  of  the  creditors  of  the  grantor,  but  rather  an  And  is  an 
arrangement  made  by  the  debtor  for  his  own  personal  f^hl  deMor's 
convenience  and  accommodation — ^for  the  payment  of  ^^^  benefit 

^  '^  and  con- 

his  own  debts  in  an  order  prescribed  by  himself,  over  venience. 


(<)  May  on  Voluntary  Conveyances,  p.  397. 

(0  3  Sim.  14.  (tt)  3  Sim.  I. 
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which  he  retains  power  and  control,  and  with  respect 
to  which  the  creditors  can  have  no  right  to  com- 
plain, inasmuch  as  they  are  not  injured  by  it — they 
waive  no  right  of  action^  and  are  not  executing  parties 
to  it." 

In  Acton  v.  Woodgate  (y),  the  debtor  made  two 
conveyances ;  the  Jirst  was  not  communicated  to  any 
creditor  except  the  trustees  who  were  also  creditors ; 
the  second  conveyance  was  made  to  the  same  trustees 
for  the  payment  of  their  own  debts,  and  of  all  other 
debts  due  by  the  debtor,  and  was  executed  by  several 
creditors  who  were  not  privy  to  the  first.  The  trusts  of 
the  second  conveyance  were  decreed  to  be  carried  into 
execution.  In  the  judgment  the  following  remarks 
were  made  :  "  It  is  established  by  the  authorities  which 
have  been  referred  to,  that  if  a  debtor  conveys  property 
in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors  to  whom  the 
conveyance  is  not  communicated,  and  the  creditors  are 
not  in  any  manner  privy  to  the  conveyance,  the  deed 
merely  operates  as  a  power  to  the  trustees,  which  is 
revocable  by  the  debtor,  and  has  the  same  effect  as  if 
the  debtor  had  delivered  money  to  an  agent  to  pay  his 
creditors,  and  before  any  payment  made  by  the  agent, 
or  communication  made  by  him  to  the  creditors,  had 
recalled  the  money  so  delivered." 

Effect  of  com-  The  learned  judge  then  proceeds  to  say, — "  In  the 
creditori^fol^  ^^^  ^^  Garrard  v.  Lauderdale,  it  seems  to  have  been 
lowed  by         considered  that  a  communication  by  the  trustees  to 

forbearance  m  *^ 

faith  of  the      creditors,  of  the  fact  of  such  a  trust,  would  not  defeat 

deed 

the  power  of  revocation  by  the  debtor.  It  appears  to 
me,  however,  that  this  doctrine  is  questionable,  because 
the  creditors,  being  awjtre  of  such  a  trust,  might  be 
thereby  induced  to  a  forhearance  in  respect  of  their  claims 
which  they  would  not  otherwise  have  eocercised" 


(vS  2  My.  k  E.  495. 
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There  has  been  a  considerable  conflict  of  dicta,  or 
apparent  conflict,  as  to  whether  the  mere  fact  of  com- 
munication of  a  trust  in  favour  of  creditors  to  such 
creditors,  will  deprive  the  donor  of  that  power  of 
revocation,  which  it  has  been  shown  he  possesses.  It 
is  submitted  that  the  true  principle  is  correctly  laid 
down  by  Sir  John  Leach,  M.  R.,  in  Acton  v.  Woodgate  {w), 
and  that  the  trust,  after  communication,  is  irrevocable, 
if  the  creditors  have  been  "  thereby  induced  to  a  for- 
bearance in  respect  of  their  claims  which  they  would 
not  have  otherwise  exercised,"  or  in  the  words  of  Sir 
J.  Eomilly,  M.  R.,  in  Biron  v.  Mount  (x), "  The  principle 
is  well  laid  down  by  Lord  St.  Leonards  in  Field  v. 
Donoughmore  (y),  where  he  states,  *  It  is  not  absolutely  Forbearance 
essential  that  the  creditor  should  execute  the  deed ;  if  evidenced  by 
he  has  assented  to  it,  and  if  he  has  acquiesced  in  it,  or  ^f^^  positive 
acted  under  its  provisions  and  complied  with  its  terms, 
and  the  other  side  express  no  dissatisfaction,  the  settled 
law  of  the  court  is  that  he  is  entitled  to  its  benefits.' 
About  that  I  entertain  no  doubt,  but  I  apprehend  for 
this  purpose  he  must  do  some  acts  which  amount  to 
acquiescence.  It  is  not  suflScient  merely  to  stand  by 
and  take  no  part  at  all  in  the  matter.  It  is  true  that 
in  some  cases,  as  is  said  in  the  case  of  Nicholson  v. 
Tutin  (z),  something  may  be  inferred  from  his  standing 
by,  until  he  has  lost  a  remedy  which  he  might  have 
had  at  law,  if  he  had  not  come  in  under  the  deed. 
But  no  such  question  arises  here.  In  my  opinion,  he 
must  do  some  act ''(a). 

Where  a  creditor  is  party  to  a  deed  whereby  his  Effect  of  «ie 
debtor  conveys  property  to  a  trustee  to  be  applied  in  a  party  to  the 

deed. 


(w)  2  My.  &  K.  495.  (x)  24  Beav.  649. 

(y)  I  Dru.  k  War.  227.  (z)^2  K.  &  J.  23. 

(a)  Kirwan  t.  Daniel,  $  Hare,  499 ;  Oriffiih  v.  JOcIcetts,  7  Hare,  307  ; 
Ccnrnthwaitt  t.  Fritk^  4  De  Q.  &  Sm.  552 ;  Siggert  v.  Evant,  5  KIL  & 
B.  367. 
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liquidation  of  the  debts  due  to  that  creditor,  the  deed 
is  as  to  that  creditor  irrevocable  (b). 

A  creditor  who  for  a  long  time  delays  (c),  or  sets  up 
a  title  adverse  to  the  deed  (d),  will  not  be  allowed  to 
claim  the  benefit  of  its  provisions. 


V.  Equitable 
Assignments. 


Closely  allied  with  the  subject  of  assignments  to 
trustees  in  favour  of  creditors,  is  that  of  equitable 
assignments,  so  called,  directly  to  creditors. 


General  rule  "The  great  wisdom  and  poKcy  of  the  sages  and 
common  law.  founders  of  our  law,"  says  Lord  Coke,  "  have  provided 
that  no  possibility,  right,  title,  nor  thing  in  action, 
shall  be  granted  or  assigned  to  strangers;  for  that 
would  be  the  occasion  of  multiplying  of  contentions 
and  suits,  of  great  oppression  of  the  people,  and  the 
subversion  of  the  due  and  equal  execution  of  jus- 
tice "  (e). 

Respects  in  The  rcasous  given  by  Lord  Coke  for  this  rule  of  law 

hifrLgeci^p^n  which  prevents  the  assignment  of  a  possibility  or  chose 

the  rule  of  the  j^  action,  have  been  almost  wholly  disregarded  by  courts 

law.  of  equity ;  and,  accordingly,  from  a  very  early  period, 

assignments  of  a  mere  naked  possibility,  or  of  a  chose 

in  action,  for  valuable  consideration,  have  been  held 

valid  in  equity,  which  will  carry  them  into  effect  upon 

the  same  principle  that  it  enforces  the  performance  of 

an  agreement,  when  not  contrary  to  its  own  rules  or 

public  policy  (/).     A  mere  expectancy,  therefore,  as 

that  of  an  heir-at-law  to  the  estate  of  an  ancestor  (^), 

or  the'  interest  which  a  person  may  take  under  the  will 


(6)  MaekinnouY,  SUwaH,  i   Sim.  N.S.  88;   Le  Touch  v.  Sari  of 
Lucan^  7  C.  &  F.  772 ;  Montefiore  ▼.  JBroion,  7  H.  L.  Caa.  241-266. 

(c)  Oould  V.  Robertson^  4  De  Q.  &  Sm.  509. 

(d)  Watson  v.  Knight,  19  BeaY.  369.  (t)  10  Co.  48. 
(/)  Sfptih  V.  Wyn,  I  P.  Wms.  378. 

[g)  Eobson  v.  Trevor,  2  P.  W.  191. 
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of  another  then  living  (A),  non-existing  property  to  be 
acquired  at  a  future  time,  as  the  future  cargo  of  a  ship 
(*),  is  assignable  in  equity  for  valuable  consideration ; 
and  where  the  expectancy  has  fallen  into  possession, 
the  assignment  will  be  enforced  (J), 

Even  the  common  law  has  in  modem  times  broken  Respects  in 
in  upon  the  old  rule,  prohibiting  the  assignment  of^,imoniaw 
choses  in  action,  as  in  the  case  of  negotiable  instru-  f™^^*^*""^ 
ments,  and  some  few  other  securities,    or   where    a  its  own  rule. 
debtor  assents  to  the  transfer  of  the  debt,  so  as   to 
enable  the  assignee  to  maintain  a  direct  action  against 
him,  on  the  implied  promise  which  results  from  such 
assent  (A;).     And  in  the  case  of  assignments  of  bonds 
or  other  debts  which  are  an  excepti&i  to  the  above- 
mentioned  rule,  it  is  necessary  to  sue  in  the  name  of 
the  original  creditor ;  the  person  to  whom  it  is  trans- 
ferred being  regarded  rather  as  an  attorney  than  as  an 
assignee  (Q. 

By  8  &  9  Vict.,  c.  1 06,  s.  6,  contingent  and  future  Contingent 
interests  and  possibilities  coupled  with  an  interest  in  ^^iiitfe" . 
real  estate  may  now  be  graQted  or  assigned  in  law ; 
this  act,  it  wiU  be  observed,  does  not  render  assign- 
ments of  contingent  interests  or  possibilities  in  chattels, 
or  mere  naked  possibilities  not  coupled  with  an  interest, 
valid  at  law;  the  exclusive  jurisdiction,  therefore,  of 
courts  of  equity,  as  to  such  assignments^  is  untouched 
by  the  Act. 

By  30  &  31  Vict.,  c.  144,  policies  of  life  assurance  Policies  of  life 
may  be  legally  assigned  in  the  form  provided  by  the  fMnSnce!* 
Act,  either  by  endorsement  on  the  policy,  or  by  sepa- 

(A)  Btnnet  y,  CoopeVy  9  Beav.  252. 

{%)  Lindsay  t.  Oibba,  22  Beav.  522. 

If)  HolrQifd  T.  MarthaU,  18  H.  L.  Cas.  191. 

{k)  Baron  y.  ffu$band,  4  B.  ft  Ad.  611. 

{I)  Jh  PMonier  y.  Ve  MaUoa,  £11.  Bl.  k  Ell.  467. 
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rate  instrument;  and  by  31  &  32  Vict.,  c.  86,  policies 
of  marine  insurance  may  similarly  be  assigned  by  en- 
dorsement in  statutory  form.    Lastly,  by  the  Judicature 
Debts  and       Act,  1 873  (m),  s.  2$,  sub-scct.  6,  debts  and  other  legal 
choses  in         choscs  in  action,  without  any  distinction,  may  now  be 
SupremeCourt  ^signed  at  law,  where  the  assignment  is  absolute,  and 
of  Judicature   not  by  way  of  charge  only;   but  the  assignment  is 
subject  to  all  equities  affecting  the  assignor. 

These  enactments  are  in  effect  statutory  recognitions 
of  a  doctrine  long  since  acted  upon  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  For  in  equity,  an  order  given  by  a  debtor 
Order  given  by  ^^  ^^  creditor  upon  a  third  person  having  funds  of  the 
credito^upin  ^®^^^*  ^  V^7  ^^^  Creditor  out  of  such  funds,  has 
a  third  person,  always  been  considered  a  binding  equitable  assignment 
able  assign-      or    (speaking  accurately)    appropriation   of   so   much 

ment,  i.e.,  ap-  rnnTiPv 
propriation.      ^"Oney. 

Thus,  in  Bum  v.  Carvalho  {n),  A.  having  goods  in 
the  hands  of  B.  as  his  agent  at  a  foreign  port,  and 
being  under  liabilities  to  C,  by  letter  to  C.  promised 
that  he  would  direct,  and,  by  a  subsequent  letter  to 
B.,  did  direct  B.  to  deliver  over  the  goods  to  D.  as  the 
agent  of  C.  at  that  port.  Before  the  delivery  of  the 
goods,  a  commission  of  bankrupt  issued  against  A. 
under  an  act  of  bankruptcy  committed  while  his  letter 
was  on  its  way  to  B.,  and  the  goods  were  delivered  by 

B.  to  D.  in  ignorance  of  the  bankruptcy.     Held,  that 

C.  had  a  good  title  in  equity  to  the  goods. 

Again,  in  Diplock  v.  Ham7nond{p),  A.  having  obtained 
a  loan  from  B.,  gave  him  the  following  instrument 
addressed  to  his  (A.'8)  debtor : — "  I  hereby  authorise 
you  to  pay  jQz^S,  being  the  amount  of  my  contract, 


(i»)  36  k  37  Vict.,  c.  66. 

(n)  4  My.  ft  Or.  690. 

(0)  2  Sm.  G.  141 ;  5  De  G.  M.  &  G.  320. 
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B.   having  advanced  me   that  siun."     Held    a  valid 
equitable  assignment  (p), 

A  mere  mandate  from  a  principal  to  his  agent,  not  Mandate  from 
communicated  to  a  third  person,  will  give  him  no  right  S^n^*,— Con- 
or interest  in  the  subject  of  the  mandate.  It  may  be  ^n"  Je  ore?* 
revoked  at  any  time  before  it  is  executed,  or  at  least  ditor. 
before  any  engagement  is  entered  into  with  a  third 
person  to  execute  it  for  his  benefit  (^).  Such  a  man- 
date is  clearly  no  appropriation  or  equitable  assignment 
of  property  in  favour  of  a  creditor.  Thus,  in  Bodick 
V.  Gandell  (r),  a  railway  company  was  indebted  to  the 
defendant,  their  engineer,  who  was  greatly  indebted  to 
his  bankers.  The  bankers  having  pressed  for  payment 
or  security,  the  defendant,  by  letter  to  the  solicitors  of 
the  company,  authorised  them  to  receive  the  money  due 
to  him  from  the  company,  and  requested  them  to  pay 
it  to  the  bankers.  The  solicitors,  by  letter,  promised 
the  bankers  to  pay  them  such  money,  on  raising  it. 
Held,  that  this  did  not  amount  to  an  equitable  assign- 
ment of  the  debt.  "  The  extent  of  the  principle,"  said 
Lord  Truro,  "  to  be  deduced  from  the  cases  is,  that  an 
agreement  between  a  debtor  and  a  creditor  that  the 
debt  owing  shall  be  paid  out  of  a  specific  fund  coming 
to  the  debtor,  or  an  order  given  by  a  debtor  to  his 
creditor  upon  a  person  owing  money  or  holding  funds 
belonging  to  the  giver  of  the  order,  directing  such 
person  to  pay  such  funds  to  the  creditor,  will  create  a 
valid  equitable  charge  upon  such  fund ;  in  other  words, 
will  operate  as  an  equitable  assignment  of  the  debts 
or  fund  to  which  the  order  refers.  I  think  that  a  de- 
cision, that  the  authority  to  the  solicitors  contained 
in  the  letter,  to  receive  the  debt  due  from  the  railway 
company,  and  to  pay  what  should  be  received  to  the 


{p)  Farquhar  ▼.  City  of  Toronto,  12  Gr.  186. 
{q)  MorrtU  ▼.  Wooten,  16  Beav.  197. 
(r)  I  De  a.  M.  k  O.  763. 
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bank,  operated  as  an  assignment  in  equity  of  the 
railway  debts,  would  be  to  extend  the  principle  much 
beyond  the  warrant  of  the  authorities.  If  an  assign- 
ment of  the  debts  had  been  intended,  it  would  have 
been  quite  as  easy  to  have  directed  the  order  to  the 
railway  company  as  to  the  solicitors.  It  rather  seems 
to  have  been  intended  that  the  bank  should  have  no 
title  or  interest  in  the  debts  until  the  amount  of  the 
debts  should  have  been  ascertained,  and  some  definite 
portion  been  adjusted  and  realised," 

Notice  to  In  order  that  third  parties  may  be  bound,  it  is 

byassignoe^of  ueccssary,  with  regard  to  a  chose  in  action,  for  the 
newasS^^to '^'^  assignee,  to  do  all  that  can  be  done  to  perfect  the 
perfect  title,—  assignment,  to  do  everything  towards  having  posses- 
thirdpersoD.    sion,  which  the  subject  admits ;  to  do  "  that  which  is 
tantamount  to  obtaining  possession  by  placing  every 
person  who  has  an  equitable  or  legal  interest  in  the 
matter  under  an  obligation  to  treat  it  as  his  property. 
For  this  purpose  he  must  give   notice  to  the  legal 
holder  of  the  fund :  in  the  case  of  a  debt,  for  instance, 
Such  notice      notico  to  the  debtor  is  for  many  purposes  tantamount 
to  pomwmSmi*    ^  possession.     If  he  omit  to  give  that  notice,  he  is 
guilty  of  the  same  degree  and  species  of  neglect  as  he 
who  leaves  a  personal  chattel  to  which  he  has  acquired 
a  title,  in  the  actual  possession,  and  under  the  abso- 
lute  control,   of   another   person."     Notice,    then,    is 
necessary  to  perfect  the  title,  to  give  a  complete  right 
And  gives  a     in  rem,  and  not  merely  a  right  as  against  him  who 
conveys  his  interest.     If  the  assignee  is  willing  to 
trust  the  personal  credit  of  the  man,  and  is  satisfied 
that  he  will  make  no  improper  use  of  the  possession 
in  which  he  is  allowed  to  remain,  notice  is  not  neces- 
sary, for  against  him  the  title  is  perfect  without  notice* 
But  if  he,  availing  himself   of  the  possession  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  credit,  induces  third  persons  to 
purchase  from  him  as  the  actual  owner,  and  they  part 
with  their  money  before  the  assignees*  pocket-convey- 


right  in  rem. 
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ance  is  notified  to  them,  the  assignee  must  be  post- 
poned. On  being  postponed,  the  assignee's  security 
is  not  invalidated ;  he  had  priority,  but  that  priority 
has  not  been  followed  up  ;  he  has  permitted  another  to 
acquire  a  better  title  to  the  legal  possession  («).  Where 
an  assignee  has  done  all  in  his  power  towards  taking 
possession,  he  will  not  lose  his  priority  (t). 

The  assignee  of  a  chose  in  action,  although  without  Awignee  of 
notice,  in  general  takes  it  subject  to  all  the  equities  action  takes 
which  subsist  against  the  assignor.  Thus,  in  Turton  ^J^^ 
v.  Benson  (u),  where  a  son  on  his  marriage  was  to  have 
irom  his  mother,  as  a  portion  with  his  wife,  exactly  as 
much  as  his  intended  father-in-law  should  allow  to  his 
daughter,  and  privately,  without  notice  to  his  mother, 
who  treated  for  the  marriage,  gave  a  bond  to  the  wife's 
father  to  pay  back  ;^iooo  of  the  wife's  portion  seven 
years  after,  in  consideration  that  the  father-in-law 
should  make  the  wife's  portion  ;^3000,  instead  of 
(as  he  had  intended)  ;^2000  only ;  and  the  bond  was 
afterwards  assigned  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors  of 
the  father-in-law ;  it  was  held  that  the  bond  being 
void  in  equity  in  the  hands  of  the  father-in-law  could 
not  be  made  better  by  the  assignment  (v\  in  the  hands 
of  the  creditors,  although  taken  without  notice  of  the 
son's  fraud. 

But  though  this  rule  generally  holds  good,  it  has  been 
observed  that  length  of  time  and  other  circumstances 


(«)  RyaU  y.  RawUs,  2  L.  C.  732 ;  Dearie  v.  Hall,  3  Roas.  I ;  Btdler 
▼.  Plunhety  I  J.  &  H.  441. 

(0  FeUham  ▼.  Clark,  i  De  G.  &  Sm.  307 ;  Langton  v.  HorUm,  I 
Hare,  549. 

(u)  I  P.  Wmt.  496;  and  see  Judicature  Act^'  1873,  3^  ^  37  ^i<^» 
c.  66,  see.  25,  sub-sec.  6. 

(v)  Bamett  v.  Sheffidd,  I  De  O.  M.  ft  Q.  371  ;  Athenaum  Life  Anur- 
ance  Society  ▼.  PooUy,  3  De  G.  ft  Jo.  294 ;  Oraham  ▼.  Johneon,  L.  R.  8 
Eq.  36. 
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may  make  the  case  of  the  assignee  stronger  (w) ;  and 
further,  the  equities  affecting  the  assignor  must  be  in 
respect  of  the  very  chose  in  action  itself;  and,  more- 
Exception  as    over,  an  exception  to  the  rule  occurs  in  the  case  of 
initraments!    negotiable    instruments,    "  because   if   the    rule    were 
otherwise,"  Lord  Keeper  Somers  observed,  "it  would 
tend  to  destroy  trade,  which  is  carried  on  everywhere 
by  bills  of  exchange,  and  he  would  not  lessen  an  honest 
creditor's  security  (x)"     And  the  rule  ,will  yield  in 
equity  where  a  contrary  intention  appears  from  the 
nature  and  terms  of  the  contract  between  the  original 
And  as  to       contracting  parties.    Thus,  debentures  made  payable  to 
^a^abie  to      t^^^er  Were  held  to  bind  the  company  issuing  them, 
bearer.  in  the  hands  of  transferees  for  value,  irrespective  of 

any  equities  between  the  company  and  the  original 
holders  (y). 

Assignment  of  And  it  is  expressly  provided  by  the  Supreme  Court 
ohoses  in  ^  of  Judicature  Act,  1873,  "  that  an  absolute  assignment 
37^38"v1ct.  ^^  writing  under  the  hand  of  the  assignor  (not  pur- 
c.  66,  s.  25,  §6.  porting  to  be  by  way  of  charge  only)  of  any  debt  or 
other  legal  chose  in  action,  of  which  express  notice  in 
writing  shall  have  been  given  to  the  debtor,  trustee,  or 
other  person,  from  whom  the  assignor  would  have  been 
entitled  to  receive  or  claim  such  debt  or  chose  in  action, 
shall  be  and  be  deemed  to  have  been  effectual  in  law 
{subject  to  all  equities  which  would  have  been  entitled 
to  priority  over  the  right  of  the  assignee  if  this  Act 
had  not  passed)  to  pass  and  transfer  the  legal  right  to 
such  debt  or  chose  in  action  from  the  date  of  such 
notice,  and  aU  legal  and  other  remedies  for  the  same, 
and  the  power  to  give  a  good  discharge  for  the  same 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  assignor." 


(w)  HW,  V.  CaiUovelf  i  Ves.  Sr.  123 ;  £xparie  Chorley,  L.  R.  1 1  Eq.  157. 

{x)  Anon,  Com.  Rep.  43. 

(y)  In  re  BlaktUff  Ordinance  Company,  L.  R.  3  Ch.  154.  In  re  Oenc' 
vol  E9taU»  Company,  ib,  758.  But  see  Crovch  v.  Credit  Fonder  of 
England,  L.  R.  8  Q.  B.  374. 
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As  in  the  case  of  agreements,  a  court  of  equity  will  Anignments 
not,  upon  the  ground  of  public  policy,  give  effect  to  JSwlopoUcy. 
assignments  of  pensions  and  salaries  of  public  ofBcers, 
payable  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the 
dignity  of  their  office,  or  to  assure  a  due  discharge  of 
their  ofiBcial  duties.  Thus  the  pay  of  an  officer  in  the 
army(«),  and  the  salary  of  a  judge  given  to  him 
to  support  the  dignity  of  his  office,  have  been  held 
not  assignable;  but,  serrible,  such  assignments  are 
valid  when  the  office  is  a  sinecure  or  the  duties  have 
ceased  (a). 

Courts  of  equity,  on  principles  of  public  policy,  will  Ajiignmente 
not  give  effect  to  assignments  which  partake  of  the  ^ISJ^rtJ 
nature  of  champerty,  or  maintenance,  or  buying  of  pre-  ™*»»*«"^- 
tended  titles  (6).  Thus,  in  Stevens  v.  Bagwell  (c),  one- 
fifth  part  of  the  share  of  prize  money,  the  subject  of  a 
suit  then  depending  in  the  Admiralty  Court,  was  as- 
signed by  the  executrix  of  one  of  the  captors,  and  her 
husband,  to  a  navy  agent,  in  consideration  of  his  in- 
demnifying them  from  all  costs  on  account  of  any  suit 
touching  the  said  prize  money,  and  paying  to  them 
the  remaining  four-fifths,  if  it  should  be  recovered. 
Held,  that  the  assignment  was  void  as  amounting  to 
that  species  of  maintenance  which  is  called  champerty, 
viz.,  the  unlawful  maintenance  of  a  suit  in  considera- 
tion of  a  bargain  for  part  of  the  thing,  or  some  profit 
out  of  it  (d). 

Upon  the  same  principle  of  not  giving  any  en- 
couragement to  litigation,  especially  when  undertaken 
as  a  speculation,  equity  will  not  enforce  the  assignment 


(z)  Stone  ▼.  lAdderdcdtj  2  Anat.  533. 

(o)  Arbvifinotv,  Norton,  5  Moore's  P.  C.  C.  219;  OrenfeU  v.  The 
Dean  and  Canon*  of  Windtor,  2  Beav.  550. 
(6)  Reynell  v.  Sprye,  I  De  O.  M.  &  O.  660. 
(c)  15  Vea.  139. 
{d)  EarU  v.  Uopwood,  9  C.  B.  (N.S.)  566. 
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of  a  mere  naked  right  to  litigate,  i.e.,  which,  from  its 
veiy  nature,  is  incapable  of  conferring  any  benefit 
except  through  the  medium  of  a  suit,  such  as  a  mere 
naked  right  to  set  aside  a  conveyance  for  fraud  («). 

Purchase  ^^^  ^^®  puTchase  of  an  mtevest  pendente  lite  (/),  or  a 

pendente  lite,    mortgage  pendente  lite  {g),  or  the  advance  of  money  for 
mitted.  carrying  on  a  suit,  if  the  parties  have  a  common  in- 

terest (h),  or  if  there  exists  between  the.  parties  the  re- 
lation of  father  and  son  (i),  or  master  and  servant  (/), 
will  not  be  considered  as  maintenance  or  champerty  (k). 
Moreover,  a  purchase  from  the  defendant  is  always 
valid,  he  having  the  possession,  and  therefore  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  right  of  action. 

A  purchase  by  an  attorney  pendente  lite,  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  suit  is  invalid  (/). 

VI.  Truitt  —  Sixthly, — It  remains  to  consider  the  constituents  of  a 
haw  creaud,  vaHd  trust,  or  the  elements  required  for  its  creation. 
Now,  no  particular  form  of  expression  is  necessary  to 
the  creation  of  a  trust,  if,  on  the  whole,  it  can  be 
gathered  that  a  trust  was  intended.  There  are  many 
cases,  arising  chiefly  imder  wills,  in  which  it  is  very 
difficult  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  trust  was  iu- 
tended  to  be  created.  "  As  a  general  rule,"  observes 
Lord  Langdale  (m),  "  it  has  been  laid  down  that  when 
property  is  given  absolutely  to  any  person,  and  the 


(«)  Protser  v.  Edmonds,  I  Y.  &  C.  Exch.  Ca.  481 ;  PoiccW  v.  Knatdet, 
2  Atk.  226 ;  In  re  Paris  Skating  Bink  Co.,  L.  R.  5  Cb.  Div.  Div.  959. 

(/)  Knight  t.  Bowyer,  2  De  G.  &  Jo.  421,  455. 

(g)  Cockell  v.  Taylor,  15  Beav.  103,  117. 

(A)  Hunter  t.  Danid,  4  Hare,  420. 

(«)  Burke  y.  Oretn,  2  Ball  &  B.  521. 

(i)  WaUis  V.  2>.  of  Portland,  3  Ves.  503. 

(k)  JDickinaoH  v.  BurreU,  14  W.  R.  412. 

{I)  Simpson  ▼.  Lamb,  7  £U.  &  Bl.  84 ;  Anderson  y.  Baddiffe,  6  Jur. 
N.S.  578. 

(i»)  Knight  V,  Knight,  3  Beay.  172  ;  1 1  C.  &  F.  513. 
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same  person  is  by  the  giver  who  has  power  to  com- 
mand, recommended,  or  entreated,  or  wished  to  dispose 
of  that  property  in  favour  of  another,  the  recom- 
mendation, entreaty,  or  wish  shall  be  held  to  create 
a  trust : — 

"  Firdy  If  the  words  are  so  used  that  on  the  whole  The  three 
they  ought  to  be  construed  as  imperative  or  certain ;     o«"^»nt»e»- 

"  Secondly,  If  the  subject  matter  of  the  recommenda- 
tion or  wish  be  certain. 

"  Thirdly,  If  the  objects  or  persons  intended  to  have 
the  benefit  of  the  recommendation  or  wish  be  also 
certain. 

"For  example, — If  a  testator  gives  j^iooo  to  A., 
desiring,  wishing,  recommending,  or  hoping  that  A. 
will,  at  his  death,  give  the  same  sum,  or  any  part  of 
it,  to  B.,  it  is  considered  that  B.  is  an  object  of  the 
testator's  bounty,  and  A.  a  trustee  for  him.  No  question 
arises  on  the  intention  of  the  testator,  upon  the  sum  or 
subject  intended  to  be  given,  or  upon  the  person  or 
object  of  the  wiah. 

"So,  again,  if  a  testator  gives  the  residue  of  his 
estate,  after  certain  purposes  are  answered,  to  A.,  re- 
commending A.,  after  his  death,  to  give  it  to  his  own 
relations,  or  such  of  his  own  relations  as  he  shall  think 
most  deserving,  or  as  he  shall  choose,  it  has  been 
considered  that  the  residue  of  the  property,  though 
a  subject  to  be  ascertained,  and  the  relations  to  be 
selected,  though  persons  or  objects  to  be  ascertained, 
are  nevertheless  so  clearly  and  certainly  ascertain- 
able, so  capable  of  being  made  certain,  that  the  rule 
is  applicable  to  such  cases,  and  that  a  valid  trust  is 
created. 

"On  the  other  hand,  if  the  giver  accompanies  his 
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No  trust  if  expression  of  wish  or  request  by  other  words  from 
of anyoneor"  which  it  is  to  be  Collected  that  he  did  not  intend  the 
•^three^*^^  wish  to  be  imperative;  or  if  it  appears  from  the  context 
certointiefc"  that  the  first  taker  was  intended  to  have  a  discretionary 
power  to  withdraw  any  indefinite  part  of  the  subject 
from  the  object  of  the  wish  or  request ;  or  if  the  objects 
are  not  such  as  may  be  ascertained  with  sufl&cient 
certainty,  it  has  been  held  that  no  trust  is  created. 
Thus,  the  words  *free  and  unfettered,'  accompanying 
the  strongest  expression  of  request,  were  held  to  prevent 
tlie  words  of  bequest  being  imperative.  Any  words 
by  which  it  is  expressed,  or  from  which  it  may  be 
implied,  that  the  first  taker  may  apply  any  indefinite 
part  of  the  subject  to  his  own  use,  are  held  to  prevent 
the  subject  of  the  gift  from  being  considered  certain ; 
and  a  vague  description  of  the  object,  that  is,  a  de- 
scription by  which  the  giver  neither  clearly  defines  the 
object  himself,  nor  names  a  distinct  class  out  of  which 
the  first  taker  is  to  select,  or  which  leaves  it  doubtful 
what  interests  the  objects  are  to  take,  will  prevent  the 
object  from  being  certain  within  the  meaning  of  the 
rule,  and  in  such  cases  we  are  told  that  the  question 
*  never  turns  upon  the  grammatical  import  of  words — 
they  may  be  imperative,  but  not  necessarily  so ;  the 
subject-matter,  the  situation  of  the  parties,  and  the 
probable  intent,  must  be  considered  (n).' " 

(i)Baeomxnen-  Firstly,  The  words  of  recommendation  used  must  be 
impemtiTe,  such  that,  upon  the  whole,  they  ought  to  be  construed 
t.e.,  certain.  ^  imperative.  No  technical  words  are  necessary,  but 
the  testator's  intent  is  to  be  carried  out,  and  his  words 
"  willing  or  desiring  "  that  the  person  on  whom  he  has 
conferred  property  should  make  a  disposition  of  it  in 
favour  of  certain  objects,  if  reasonably  certain,  wiU  be 
construed  as  imperative,  and  amount  to  a  trust ;  as  also 


(f»)  MeggUon  v.  Moore,  2  Ves.  Jr.  632  ;  Bernard  ▼.  MimhtUl,  Juhu* 
•00,  276 ;  In  re  Bond,  Cole  v.  Hawes,  L.  R.,  4  Ch.  Div.  238. 
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the  words  and  phrases  "  wish  and  request  (p),*'  "  have 
fullest  confidence (p),"  "heartily  beseech (y),"  "well 
know  (r),"  "  of  course  he  will  give  (s)." 

Secondly,  The  subject-matter  of  the  recommendation  (2)  Subject- 
or  wish  must  be  certain.  Thus  in  Buggins  v.  Yates  (t),  bTcertahi!' 
where  a  testator,  who,  having  devised  real  property  to 
his  wife  to  be  sold  for  payment  of  his  debts  and  legacies 
in  aid  of  his  personal  estate,  declared  that  he  did  not 
doubt  but  his  wife  would  be  kind  to  his  children,  it  was 
insisted  on  that  this  constituted  a  trust  of  the  personal 
estate ;  but  the  court  was  of  opinion  that  these  words 
gave  a  right  to  no  child  in  particular,  or  a  right  to  any 
particular  part  of  the  estate,  but  that  the  clause  was 
void  for  uncertainty. 

Again,  in  Curtis  v.  Rippon  (u),  the  testator,  after  ap- 
pointing his  wife  guardian  of  his  children,  gave  all  his 
property  to  her,  "  trusting  that  she  would,  in  fear  of 
God,  and  in  love  to  the  children  committed  to  her  care, 
make  such  use  of  it  as  should  be  for  her  own  and 
their  spiritual  and  temporal  good,  remembering  always, 
according  to  circumstances,  the  Church  of  God  and  the 
poor."  Held,  that  the  wife  was  absolutely  entitled  to 
the  property ;  and  there  being  no  ascertained  part  of  it 
provided  for  the  children,  and  the  wife  being  at  liberty 
at  her  pleasure  to  diminish  the  capital  either  for  the 
Church  or  the  poor,  that  the  plain  intention  of 
the  testator  was  to  leave  the  children  dependent  on 
the  wife. 

Where  there  is  an  absolute  gift  of  property  to  a 


(0)  Qodfrty  t.  Godfrey^  1 1  W.  R.  554  ;  Liddard  v.  LiJdard,  28  Beav. 
266. 

(p)  Skavdton  ▼.  Shovdton,  32  Beav.  143. 

{q)  Meredith  v.  Heneagey  i  Sim.  553. 

(r)  BardawdL  v.  BardtweU,  9  Sim.  319. 

(<)  Robin$on  ▼.  Smith,  Mad.  &  Qeld.  194. 

(0  9  Mod.  122.  (u)  5  Mad.  434. 
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person,  and  a  recommendation  to  give  to  a  certain 
object  "  what  shall  be  left "  at  his  death,  "  or  what  he 
shall  die  possessed  of,"  the  subject  will  be  considered 
uncertain  (v). 

The  object  Thirdly,  The  objects  or  persons  intended  to  have  the 

certain.  benefit  of  the  recommendation  or  wish  must  be  certain. 

Thus,  in  Sale  v.  ^foore  {w),  where  a  testator  bequeathed 
the  residue  of  his  property  to  his  wife,  not  doubting 
that  she  would  consider  his  near  relations  as  he  would 
have  done  if  he  had  survived  her.  The  V.  C.  held  that 
the  objects  were  uncertain.  "  Who  were  the  objects  of 
the  tnist?  Did  the  testator,"  he  asked,  "mean  re^ 
lations  at  his  own  death,  or  at  his  wife's  death  ?  Did 
he  mean  that  she  should  have  the  liberty  of  executing 
the  trust  the  day  after  his  death  ? " 

Leaning  The  tendency  of  the  later  decisions  is  against  con- 

struing precR-  struing  precatory  or  recommendatory  words  as  trusts. 
trustiL^'^*^"  **  If,  therefore,  the  giver  accompanies  his  expression  of 
wish  or  request  by  other  words  from  which  it  is  to  be 
collected  that  he  did  not  intend  the  wish  to  be  impera- 
tive, or  if  it  appears  from  the  context,  that  the  first 
taker  was  intended  to  have  a  discretionary  power  to 
withdraw  any  part  of  the  subject  from  the  object  of 
the  wish  or  request,  or  where  the  motive  by  which  the 
giver  was  actuated  is  stated,  no  trust  will  be  created  {x). 
So  where  there  was  a  gift  of  stock  to  a  person,  and 
there  was  added  parenthetically  (to  enable  him  to 
assist  such  children  of  my  deceased  brother  as  he  may 
find  deserving  of  encouragement),  it  was  held  an  ab- 
solute bequest,  and  that  no  trust  was  created  for  the 
children  (y). 

(v)  Pope  V.  Pope,  lo  Sim.  i ;  Qrten  v.  Martden,  i  Drew.  646;  Comtabie 
T.  Bull,  3  De  Q.  &  Sin.  41 1. 

(w)  I  Sim.  534. 
.    (x)  Uoworih  y,  Dtwell,  29  Beav.  18;  Lamhe  r.  EafMS,  L.  R.  10  Eq. 
267. 

(y)  Benton  ▼.  Whiitam,  5  Sim.  22. 
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It  is  most  important  to  observe  that  although  vague-  if  tmst  be 
ness  in  the  object  will  unquestionably  furnish  reason  J,"  traiidiy'* 
for  holding  that  no  trust  was  intended,  yet  this  may  l^^^l^^  the 
be  coimtervailed  by  other  considerations  which  show  benefit  not  of 
that  a  trust  was  intended,  while  at  the  same  time  such  bat  of  the  ' 
trust  is  not  sufficiently  certain  and  definite  to  be  valid  or  next^rkin. 
and  effectual ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  exclude  the 
legatee  from  taking  a  beneficial  interest,  that  there 
should  be  a  valid  or  effectual  trust ;  it  is  only  neces- 
sary that  it  should  clearly  appear  that  a  trust  was 
intended.     Thus,  in  Briggs  v.  Penny  (z),  the  testatrix,  Brigfft  r, 
after  giving,  among  other  legacies,  a  sum  of  ^3000  to  •'**'*""• 
Sarah  Penny,  and  a  like  sum  of  ^3000  in  addition  for 
the  trouble  she  would  have  as  executrix,  bequeathed 
all  her  residuary  personal  estate  to   the  said  Sarah 
Penny,  "  well  knowing  that  she  will  make  a  good  use 
and  dispose  of  it  in  a  maimer  in  accordance  with  my 
views   and  wishes."     The   testatrix  appointed   Sarah 
Penny  sole  executrix  of  her  wilL     It  was  held  by  Lord 
Trufo,  affirming  the  decision  below,  that  Sarah  Penny 
did  not  take  the  residue  for  her  own  benefit.     **  There 
is  nothing,"  said  his  Lordship,  "on  the  face  of  the 
words  which  necessarily  implies  what  is  vague  and 
indefinite,  as  in  those  cases  where  the  court  has  held 
that  the  tmcertainty  of  the  object  has  afforded  evidence 
that  no  trust  was  intended     I  agree  with  the  Vice- 
chancellor  in  interpreting  'views  and  wishes'  to  mean 
'designs  and  desires.'     And  the  very  expression  of 
confidence  that  Miss  Penny  would  make  a  good  use, 
and  dispose  of  the  property  in  a  manner  in  accordance 
with  the  testatrix's  designs,  or  desires,  or  intentions, 
appears  to  me  to  amount  to  a  declaration  that  Miss 
Penny  was  to  hold  the  property  for  that  purpose,  or  in 
other  words  to  the  same  import,  upon  trust.     It  seems 
to  me  to  be  tantamount  to  a  bequest  upon  trust,  and 
if  80^  that  is  sufficient  to  exclude  Miss  Penny  from 

(2)  3  Mac.  &G.  546. 
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taking  the  beneficial  interest.  Such  views  and  wishes 
may  be  left  unexplained,  but  still  in  such  a  case  it  is 
clear  a  trust  was  intended,  and  that  is  sufficient  to 
exclude  the  legatee  from  the  beneficial  interest.  Once 
establish  that  a  trust  was  intended,  and  the  legatee  cannot 
take  beneficially.  If  a  testator  gives  upon  trust,  though 
he  never  adds  a  syllable  to  denote  the  objects  of  that 
trust,  or  though  he  declares  the  trust  in  such  a  way  as 
not  to  exhaust  the  property,  or  though  he  declares  it 
imperfectly,  or  though  the  trusts  are  illegal,  still  in  ail 
these  cases  the  legatee  is  excluded  and  the  next  of  kin  take. 
But  there  is  peculiar  effect  in  the  word  *  trust'  Other 
expressions  may  be  equally  indicative  of  a  fiduciary 
intent,  though  not  equally  apt  or  clear.  In  this  case, 
however,  we  are  not  left  to  spell  out  a  trust  from  the 
residuary  clause  alone ;  the  fact  that  besides  a  legacy 
of  ;^3000,  another  legacy  is  expressly  given  to  Miss 
Penny,  *  in  addition  for  the  trouble  she  will  have  in 
acting  as  my  executrix,'  clearly  shows  that  she  was  not 
intended  to  take  the  residue  beneficially;  because  if 
Miss  Penny  was  to  take  the  whole  residue  beneficially, 
as  the  testatrix  must  be  presumed  to  have  acted  upon 
the  belief,  which  the  fact  warranted,  that  her  estate 
was  abundantly  sufficient  to  satisfy  aU  bequests,  there 
could  be  no  object  in  taking  out  of  that  residue,  of 
which  she  was  to  have  the  whole,  ;^3000  for  her 
trouble ;  the  fact  of  the  legacy  not  only  strongly  con- 
firms, but  is  only  consistent  with,  the  hypothesis,  that 
the  whole  residue  was  not  to  be  taken  beneficially.  It 
cannot  be  referable  to  the  trouble  she  would  have  in  the 
execution  of  the  bequests  in  the  will  itself  or  the  proved 
codicils,  for  though  the  bequests  are  numerous,  not  one 
of  them  involves  any  amount  of  trouble ;  whereas  the 
views  and  wishes  of  the  testatrix  to  which  she  alluded, 
might  be  such  that  the  carrying  of  them  into  effect 
might  involve  the  executrix  in  very  difficult  trusts  "  (a). 

(a)  Langley  v.  TKovmls,  6  De  O.  M.  &  O.  645  ;  Bema/rd  v.  MimhuU, 
Johna.  276  ;  and  disting.  Stead  v.  Mdlor,  L.  R.  5  Cb.  Div.  225. 
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Hitherto  those  cases  arising  upon  words  of  recom-  Yii,  Powers  in 
mendation  have  been  considered    by  which  a   trust  irusuTother- 
simply  has  been  held  to  be  created.     There  is,  how-  ^^TJ;^*"*'^ 
ever,  to  be  seventhly  considered,  another  class  of  cases  (or  under  the 
where  powers  are  given  to  persons  accompanied  with  powers, 
such  words  of  recommendation  in  favour  of  certain  ob- 
jects as  to  render  them  powers  in  the  nature  of  trusts ; 
so  that  the  failure  of  the  donees  to  exercise  such  powers 
in  favour  of  the  objects  will  not  turn  to  their  prejudice, 
since  the  court  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  take  upon 
itself  the  duties  of  the  donees  of  the  power  (6).     It  is 
perfectly  clear  that  where  there  is  a  mere  power  of 
disposing,  and  that  power  is  not  executed,  this  court 
cannot  execute  it  (c).     It  is  equally  clear  that  wherever 
a  trust  is  created,  and  the  execution  of  that  trust  fails 
by  the  death  of  the  trustee,  or  by  accident,  this  court 
will  execute  the  trust  (d).     But  there  is  not  only  a 
mere  trust  and  a  mere  power,  but  there  is  also  known 
to  the  court  a  power  with  which  the  party  to  whom  it 
is  given  is  entrusted,  and  which  he  is  required  to 
execute;  and  with  regard  to  that  species  of  power, 
the  court  considers  it  as  partaking  so  much  of  the 
nature  and  qualities  of  a  trust,  that  if  the  person  who  court  takes 
has  that  duty  imposed  on  him  does  not  discharge  it,  ^^^  exeou- 
the  court  will  to  a  certain  extent  discharge  the  duty  tion. 
in  his  room  and  place  (e). 

In  Burrough  v.  Philcox  (/),  a  testator  directed  that  Burrough  r. 
certain  stock  should  stand  in  his  name,  and  certain  ^^^^  equal  to 
real  estates  remain  unalienated,  "  until  the  following  J.*'?*^/"]^^®^* 
contingencies  are  completed;"  and  after  giving  lifesefecrton. 
interests  in  such  stock  and  estates  to  his  two  children, 
with  remainder  to  their  issue,  he  declared  that  in  case 


{h)  (hide  ▼.  Worthington,  3  De  0.  &  Sm.  389 ;  Jzod  v.  Izod,  32  Beav. 
242. 

(e)  JBrown  ▼.  Bigg;  8  Yes.  570.  (<2)  Ibid. 

(e)  Ibid.,  8  Vea.  561.  (/)  5  My.  k  Cr.  72. 
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his  two  children  should  both  die  without  leaving  lawful 
issue,  the  same  should  be  disposed  of,  as  after  men- 
tioned ;  that  is  to  say,  the  survivor  of  his  two  children 
should  have  power  to  dispose  by  his  will,  of  his  real 
and  personal  estate,  *'  amongst  my  nephews  and  nieces 
or  their  children,  either  aU  to  one  of  them,  or  to  as 
many  of  them  as  my  surviving  child  shall  think  pro- 
per."    It  was  held  by  Lord  Cottenham  that  a  trust 
was  created  in  favour  of  the  testator's  nephews  and 
nieces  and  their  children,  subject  to  a  power  of  selec- 
tion and  distribution  in  his  surviving  child     "  When 
there  appears,"  observes  his  Lordship,  "a  general  in- 
Geneni  inten-  tention  in  favour  of  a  class  and  a  particular  intention 
if'rdalJcM-'  ^  favour  of  individuals  of  a  class  to  be  selected  by 
ried  out,  if      another  person,  and  the  particular  intention  fails,  from 
tention  faiL     that  selection  not  being  made,  the  court  will  carry  into 
effect  the  general  intention  in  favour  of  the  class." 


Saliihurpy, 
Denton^ — to 
same  effect. 


In  SaliAury  v.  Denton  (ff),  a  testator  by  will  gave  a 
fund  to  be  at  the,  disposal  of  his  widow  by  her  will, 
therewith  to  apply  a  part  for  charity,  the  remainder  to 
be  at  her  disposal  among  my  "  relations,  in  such  pro- 
portions as  she  may  be  pleased  to  direct."  The  widow 
died  without  exercising  the  power  of  determining  the 
proportions  in  which  each  was  to  take.  Hdd,  that  the 
bequest  was  not  void  for  uncertainty,  but  that  the 
court  would  divide  the  fund  in  moieties,  and  give  one 
of  such  moieties  to  charitable  piu^oses,  and  the  other 
moiety  to  such  of  the  testator's  relatives  as  were 
capable  of  taking  within  the  statutes  of  distribution  (A). 


The  Bhares  of        The  case  lastly  before  referred  to  shows,  that  when 
awequiS.******^^^*'^  ^xecutes  an  unexecuted  power- trust  or  trust- 
power  of  this  sort,  she  applies  her  own  maxim,  that 
equality  is  equity,  and  divides  the  property  equally. 


(g)  SK.  k  J.  529. 

{h)  LUOe  T.  NtUf  10  W.  R.  592;  Qough  r.  Bult^  16  Sim.  45. 
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A  cestui  que  trust  is  the  peculiax  favourite  of  courts  Yiii,L%ahiiitp 
of  equity,  and  equity  has  sought  by  the  most  stringent  %^eeto  Vu 
rules  to  protect  a  cestui  que  trust  against  the  mala  fides  "f'^*^^. 
or  carelessness  of  his  trustee.     In  furtherance  of  this  money,  where 
object,  the  doctrine  was  early  established  in  equity,  cestui^  que 
that  if  a  trustee  for  sale  had  to  pay  over  the  purchase-  ''**"^^*« 
money  to  other  persons  in  given  shares,  the  purchaser 
was  bound  to  see  that  the  trustee  applied  the  purchase- 
money  accordingly,  unless  the  instniment  by  which 
the  trust  was  created  contained  a  declaration  that  the 
trustee's  receipt  should  be  a  good  discharge.     In  the 
absence  of  such  a  declaration,  the  trustee  was  consi- 
dered as  not  to  be  trusted,  and  the  purchaser,  unless 
he  looked  after  him,  was  himself  responsible  for  the 
misapplication  of  the  money.     This  rule  bearing  very 
hardly  on  purchasers,  and  mortgagees  who  are  pur- 
chasers pro  tanto,  and  being  in  the  way  of  that  un- 
fettered disposition  of  property  which  the  law  so  much 
encourages,  several  legislative  Acts  have  been  passed 
relieving  a  purchaser  of  the  most  onerous  part  of  his 
liability.     It  will  be  profitable,  however,  firstly  to  state 
the  rules   by  which  the  purchaser's  liability  is  regu- 
lated in  cases  not  governed  by  the  statutes. 

1.  As  it  is  a  general  rule  at  common  law  that  per-  (i.) Personalty, 
sonalty  constitutes  the  natural  and  primary  fund  for  ^Jn^ated*^ 
the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  testator,  the  purchaser 

of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  it  was  not  boimd  to  see 
that  the  purchase-money  was  applied  by  the  executors 
in  discharge  of  the  debts  (t).  But  even  in  this  case,  if 
there  be  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser,  he  will 
not  be  exonerated,  as  where  an  executor  disposes  of 
his  testator's  assets  in  payment  of  a  debt  of  his  own  (Jh 

2.  Where  real  estate  is  devised  to  trustees  upon  h)  Realty,— 

(a)  trust  or 
— —  clmrge  for  pay- 
ment of  debts 
(0  £w€r  V.  Carhei,  2  P.  W,  149 ;  Keane  v.  Robarts,  4  Mad.  356, 

(J)  Hill  V.  Simpion,  7  Ves,  152. 
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and  legacies  trust,  to  Sell  for  payment  of  debts,  or  debts  and 
purehaaer""  legacies  generally,  or  if  the  lands  are  merely  charged 
exonerated,      ^^^^^j^  g^^jjj  payment,  the  purchaser  is  exonerated  (k). 

(6.)Tra8t  for  3.  But  if  the  trust  directs  lands  to  be  sold  for  the 
certain^debts,  payment  of  Certain  debts,  mentioning  in  particular  to 
or  legacies       whom  thosc  dcbts  are  owing,  or  if  there  is  a  trust  for 

only, — pur-  ^  o» 

chaser  not  payment  of  legacies  or  annuities  only,  the  purchaser  is 
bound  to  see  to  the  proper  application  of  the  purchase- 
money  (/). 

Lord  St.  By  stat.  22  &  23  Vict.,  c  35,  s.   23,  it  is  enacted 

2a i' 23  Vict,'  that  "the  bondjide  payment  to,  and  the  receipt  of,  any 

^j^3S,— pu^^^   person  to  whom  any  purchase  or  mortgage  money  shall 

gage  money      be  payable  upon  any  express  or  implied  trust,  shall 

^^  ^'  eflfectuaUy  discharge  the  person  paying  the  same  from 

seeing  to  the  application  or  being  answerable  for  the 

misapplication  thereof,  unless  the    contrary  shall    be 

expressly  declared   by    the    instrument    creating    the 

trust  or  security  (ni)" 

LordCran-  By  23  &  24  Vict.,  c.  1 45,  s.   29,  it  is  further  en- 

ra^&^'l  v?ct.  8,cted  that  "  the  receipts  in  writing  of  any  trustees  or 
c.  145,— any     trustee  for  any  money  payable  to  them  or  him  by 

trust  money  •      .1  -^2.1. 

ifhaUoever.  reason  or  m  the  exercise  of  any  trusts  or  powers  re- 
posed or  vested  in  them  or  him,  shall  be  sufficient 
discharges  for  the  money  therein  expressed  to  be  re- 
ceived, and  shall  effectually  exonerate  the  persons  pay- 
ing such  money  from  seeing  to  the  application  thereof, 
or  from  being  answerable  for  any  loss  or  misapplication 
thereof." 

Acts  not  retro-  The  23d  section  of  Lord  St.  Leonards'  Act  is  con- 
spec  ive.         sidered  to  be  not  retrospective,  and  therefore  to  apply 

{k)  Elliot  ▼.  Merryman,  i  L.  C.  59 ;  Jel>b  v.  Abbot,  cited  Co.  Litt. 
290  6.  ;  Dowlin  v.  Hudson,  17  Beav.  248. 

(Q  Elliot  V.  Merryman,  I  L.  C.  59 ;  Johmon  v.  Kennett,  3  My.  &  K. 
630. 

(m)  Bennett  v.  Lytlon,  2  J.  &  H.  158. 
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only  to  instruments  executed  since  August  13,  1859, 
the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  Act ;  and  the  operation 
of  Lord  Cranworth's  Act  is,  by  section  34  of  that  Act, 
expressly  confined  to  instruments  coming  into  opera- 
tion after  August  28,  i860.  The  distinctions,  there- 
fore, which  have  been  taken  above,  as  to  the  liability 
of  purchasers  to  see  to  the  application  of  their  pur- 
chase-money, will  still  apply  in  all  cases  arising  under 
deeds  or  wills  executed  before  the  respective  dates  of 
those  acts  (n). 

With  regard  to  the  provisions  of  these  statutes,  it  Distinotion  be- 
is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  difiference  between  a  l]!ld*rtruit*ox* 
charge  of  money  on  lands,  and  a  trust  or  power  to  ^^^^  ^ 

,    ^  11  ™"®  money 

raise  the  same  by  sale.  In  the  former  case  it  wasbyiale. 
held  that,  though  the  owner  of  the  lands  was  not  a 
trustee,  nor  the  owner  of  the  money  a  cestui  que  trust, 
yet  where  lands  so  charged  were  sold,  the  purchaser 
was  no  less  obliged  to  see  to  the  application  of  his 
purchase-money,  than  if  he  had  bought  under  an  ex- 
press trust  or  power.  The  only  exception  to  this 
rule  was,  as  we  have  already  seen,  where  there  was  a 
general  charge  of  debts.  Now,  however,  purchasers  of 
land,  subject  to  a  chaige,  are  exonerated  from  liability, 
to  a  limited  extent^  under  the  nextly  mentioned  Act, 
that  is  to  say. 

By  Lord  St.  Leonards*  Act,  sec.    14,  where  by  aDevisec«in 

•n  •  •    J.  i.'  i»j.        a.-!  •  /•   xT-     trust  subjoot 

will   commg   mto  operation  after  the  passing  of  the  to  a  charge 
Act  (0),  a  testator  charges  his  real  estate  with  the  pay-  ™*J^^g°' 
ment  of  his  debts,  or  any  legacy  or  specific  sum  of  without  an 
money,  and  devises   the    estate   so   charged   to   any  ^^p^^p*^^**"* 
trustee  or  trustees  for  the  whole  of  his  interest,  and 
does  not  make  any  express  provision  for  the  raising  of 


(fi)  Dart's  V.  k  P.  4U1  ed.  p.  546.     But  see  i  L.  C.  65,  where  it  is 
considered  that  Lord  St.  Leonards*  Act  is  retrospectiye. 
(o)  i,e,,  after  13th  August  1859. 

U 
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such  debts,  legacy,  or  sums  of  money,  the  devisee  or 

devisees  in  trust,  notwithstanding  any  trusts  actually 

declared  by  the  testator,  may  raise  the  same  either  by 

actual  sale  or  by  mortgage ;  and  this  power  is  by  the 

1 5  th  section  extended  to  all  succeeding  trustees  taking 

the  estate  by  survivorship,  descent,  or  devise,  or  by 

appointment  whether  under  the  will  or  by  the  Court 

And  faUing      of  Chanccry.     By  the   1 6th  section,  where  the  estate 

executors  may  subject  to  the  charge  is  not  devised  to  trustees  for  the 

^^*^'  testator's  whole   interest,  the    executor   or   executors 

have  a  similar  power  of  raising  the  amount  of  the 

charge  by  sale  or  mortgage. 

But  neither  By  scction   1 8,  it  is   enacted  that  the  provisions 

executora  may  Contained  in  sections  14,  15,  and  16,  shall  not  extend 
tenimt^  fee  ^  ^  dcvisc  to  any  person  or  persons  in  fee  or  in  tail, 
able  and  will-  qj.  (q^  ^hc  testator's  wholc  estate  and  interest  charged 

ing  to  sell.  ° 

with  debts  or  legacies,  nor  shall  they  affect  the  power 
of  any  such  devisee  or  devisees  to  sell  or  mortgage  as 
he  or  they  may  by  law  now  do. 

General  con-         Since  the  change  effected  by  this  enactment,  ques- 

clusion  on  the   ..  i.     j.t  x        •  •    x  j    i*  -l'Tx     j. 

Acts.  tions  as  to  the  power  to  give  receipts,  and  liability  to 

see  to  the  application  of  the  purchase-money,  have 
for  the  future  become  of  little  practical  importance. 
To  quote  the  words  of  a  learned  writer,  "  in  cases  fall- 
ing within  the  1 4th  and  1 6th  sections  of  the  Act,  the 
testator,  or  the  legislature  on  his  behalf,  has  created  a 
fiduciary  power.  A  charge  in  words  has  now  become 
a  trust  in  effect.  The  creditors  have  persons  appointed 
to  look  after  them ;  and  the  trustees  and  executors, 
when  they  agree  to  act  under  the  will,  undertake  an 
express  trust;  and  such  a  trust  as,  it  is  presumed, 
would  enable  them  (even  should  legacies  only  be 
charged)  to  give  an  effectual  receipt  under  the  29  th 
section  of  the  Act  23  &  24  Vict,  cap.  145  "  (i?). 

(p)  Wms.  Real  Assets,  p.  90  ;  and  see  Dart's  V.  &  P.  4th  ed,  p.  564. 


(     IIS     ) 


CHAPTER  III. 

EXPRESS   PUBLIC    [OR   CHARITABLE]    TRUSTS. 

Charities  are  in  general  highly  favoured  in  the  law,  Charities 
and  charitable  gifts  have  accordingly  sometimes  the^Uw.  ^ 
received  a  more  liberal  construction  than  gifts  to 
individuals  (a).  But  in  certain  other  respects  charities 
are  treated  on  the  same  level  as  private  individuals ; 
and  in  one  respect  to  be  hereafter  specified,  charities  are 
treated  with  some  little  disfavour.  We  shall  consider 
those  various  respects  in  the  order  above  enumerated. 

Firstly,   charities   are   sometimes    favoured    above  f •  Respecu 

.     1  •    •  J      1  in  whioh 

mOlViaualS  :  oharities  are 

favooredf — 

(i.)  Thus,  if  the  testator  has  expressed  an  absolute  (i.)  General 
intention  to  give  a  legacy  to  charitable  purposes,  but  JJ^^tlJj,^'^®^**^" 
he  has  left  uncertain,  or  to  some  future  act,  the  mode 
by  which  his  intention  is  to  be  carried  into  effect,  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  if  no  mode  is  pointed  out,  will  of 
itself  supply  the  defect,  and  enforce  the  charity  (6). 
Nota  bene,  that  the  cestui  que  trust,  if  a  private  indi- 
vidual, would,  in  such  a  case,  lose  the  benefit  of  the 
trust,  on  the  ground  of  uncertainty  in  the  object. 

It  is,  in  fact,  a  well-established  principle  that  if  the  if  gift  be  for 
bequest  be  for  a  charity,  it  matters  not  how  uncertain  ^n"  ffecumt J 
the  persons  or  the  objects  may  be,  or  whether  the  per-  it»**lie^ent8. 
sons  who  are  to  take  are  in  esse  or  not,  or  whether  the 
legatee  be  a  corporation  capable  in  law  of  taking  or  not 


(a)  St.  1165. 

(6)  St.  (167 ;  and  see  Pocock  v.  AtU-Oen.^  L.  K.  3  Ch.  Div.  342. 
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or  whether  the  bequest  can  be  carried  into  operation 
or  not ;  for  in  all  these  and  the  like  cases,  the  Court  of 
Chancery  will  treat  it  as  a  valid  charitable  bequest, 
and  will  dispose  of  it  for  such  charitable  purposes  as 
But  the  object  it  shaU  think  fit(c).      But  the  object  must  be  dis- 
Snotiy^chaxit-  tiuctly  charitable,  in  order  to  the  court  construing  it  in 
'^^®*  that  favourable  way ;  and  therefore  where  the  bequest 

may,  in  conformity  to  the  express  words  of  the  will, 
either  be  disposed  of  in  charity  of  a  discretionary 
private  nature,  or  be  employed  for  any  general,  benevo- 
lent, or  useful  purpose,  or  for  any  general  purpose, 
whether  charitable  or  otherwise,  or  for  charitable  or 
other  general  purposes  at  discretion,  the  bequest  will 
be  void,  as  being  not  exclusively  charitable,  and  also 
too  general  and  indefinite  for  the  Court  of  Chancery  to 
execute.  Hence,  if  a  man  bequeaths  a  sum  of  money 
to  such  charitable  uses  as  he  shall  direct,  by  codicil 
annexed  to  his  will,  or  by  note  in  writing,  and  he 
leaves  no  direction  by  note  or  writing,  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  applying  the  rule  that  the  nomination  of 
the  particular  objects  is  only  the  mode,  and  the  gift  to 
the  charity  the  substance,  of  the  testamentary  disposir 
tion,  will  carry  into  effect  the  general  intention  of 
charity.  But,  if  a  testator  make  a  bequest  to  trustees 
for  such  benevolent,  religious,  and  charitable  purposes, 
or  for  such  charitable  or  public  purposes,  as  they 
should  in  their  discretion  approve  of,  the  legacy  can- 
not be  supported,  and  the  property  devolves  on  the 
next  of  kin  of  the  testator  (d). 

(la.)  Doctrine       (la,)  Where  the  literal  execution  of  the  trusts  of  a 

cy-pres.       charitable  gift  becomes  inexpedient  or  impracticable,  the 

court  will  execute  them  cy-pres,  i,e.,  as  nearly  as  it 

can  to  the  original  purpose,  so  as  to  execute  them, 


(e)  St.  1 169. 

(cQ  Morice  ▼.  Bithop  of  Durham,  9  Ves.  399,  10  Vea.  522 ;  JSUit  v. 
SOby,  I  My.  k  Cr.  286 ;  Bata  v.  BUy,  L.  R.  i.Ch.  Div.  473. 
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although  not  in  mode,  yet  in  substance.     The  general 
principle  upon  which  the  court  acts  is  thus  laid  down 
by  Lord  Eldon  in  the  leading  case  of  Moggridge  v. 
Thackwell  (e),  viz.,  "  that  if  the  testator  has  manifested  Appiiei  only 
a  general  intention  to  give  to  a  charity,  the  failure  of  Tge^^^S-^ 
the  particular  mode  in  which  the  charity  is  to  be*?^****?"^' 

''  chanty, 

effectuated  shall  not  destroy  the  charity;  but  if  the 
sustantial  intention  is  charity,  the  law  will  substitute 
another  mode  of  devoting  the  property  to  charitable 
purposes,  though  the  formal  intention  as  to  the  mode 
cannot  be  accomplished."  Thus,  where  there  was  a 
bequest  of  the  residue  of  the  testator's  estate  to  a  com- 
pany to  apply  the  interest  of  a  moiety  "  unto  the  re- 
demption of  British  slaves  in  Turkey  and  Barbary," 
one-fourth  to  charity  schools  in  London  and  its  suburbs, 
and  one-fourth  towards  poor  and  destitute  freemen  of 
the  company ;  there  being  no  British  slaves  in  Turkey 
and  Barbary,  the  court  directed  a  new  scheme  to  be 
framed  cy-pres,  and  approved  of  a  scheme  which  gave 
the  moiety  thus  undisposed  of  to  the  donees  of  the 
other  fourth  parts  (/). 

The  doctrine  of  cy-pres,  it  will  be  seen,  is  held  Limit  to  the 
to  be  only  applicable  where  the  testator  has  mani-  tmieu"  ^ 
fested  in  his  will  a  general  intention  of  charity,  and 
therefore  will  not  be  applicable  whenever  such  general 
intention  is  not  to  be  found.  If,  therefore,  it  is  clearly 
seen  that  the  testator  had  but  one  particular  object  in 
his  mind,  as,  for  example,  to  build  a  church  at  W., 
and  that  purpose  cannot  be  answered,  the  next  of  kin 
wiU  take  {g), 

(2.)  Li  farther  aid  of  charities,  the  court  will  supply  (2.)  Defeou  of 


(«)  7  Vee.  69 ;  and  see  In  re  Williama,  L.  R.  5  Ch.  Div.  735. 
(/)  Att.'Oen.  V.  The  Ironmongers*  Co.,  2  Beav.  313;  St.  1170(a). 
(^)  St.  1 182  ;  Clark  v;  Taylor,  I  Drew.  642  ;  Loicombe  v.  Wintritig- 
ham,  13  Beay.  87. 
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oonTeyance  all  defectfi  of  conveyances,  where  the  donor  hath  a 
■applied.  capacity  and  a  disposable  estate,  and  his  mode  of 
donation  does  not  contravene  the  provisions  of  any 
statute  (A).  Note  here,  that  in  the  case  of  private  in- 
dividuals the  imperfection  of  the  conveyance,  being 
voluntary,  would  be  fatal  to  the  creation  of  the 
trust. 

(3.)Re«ilting        (3.)  A  third  respect  in  which  charities  are  favoured 
S^chlritili!*'  ^  ^  respect  of  resultmg  trusts.     The  following  rules 

as  to  resulting  trusts  in  gifts  to  charities  are  laid  down 

in  Lewin  on  Trustees  (t). 

(a.)  Where  («.)  Where  a  person  makes  a  valid  gift,  whether  by 

ch^tabie  ^^^^  ^^  ^'^»  ^^^  cxprcsscs  a  general  intention  of 
intention,  no  charity,  but  either  particularises  no  objects  (y),  or  such 
as  do  not  exhaust  the  proceeds  (Ar),  the  court  will  not 
suffer  the  property,  in  the  first  case,  or  the  surplus  in 
the  second,  to  result  to  the  settlor  or  his  representa- 
tive, but  will  take  upon  itself  to  execute  the  general 
intention,  by  declaring  the  particular  purposes  to  which 
the  fund  shall  be  applied. 

(6)  So  too  Q>)  Where  a  person  settles  lands,  or  the  rents  and 

TiSi  ^hT^ted  P^^fit®  «f  1^^'  ^  purposes  which  at  the  time  exhaust 
by  the  object  the  whole  procccds,  but  in  consequence  of  an  increase 
■ubMquentiy  in  the  value  of  the  estate,  an  excess  of  income  subse- 
quently arises,  the  court  will  order  the  surplus,  instead 
of  resulting,  to  be  applied  in  the  same  or  a  similar 
manner  with  the  original  amount  (J). 


(A)  St.  I171 ;  Sayer  v.  Saytr,  7  Hare,  377 ;  Innes  y.  Sayer,  3  Mac.  & 
G.  606. 

(»)  Pp.  130,  131. 

0)  AU.'Oen,  v.  fferriek,  Amb.  712. 

{k)  Att'Otn,  V.  Tonna^  2  Vesp.  Jr.  i. 

(Q  Theiford  School  Ca,  8  Rep.  130  6;  BevMey  v.  AtL-Oen,  6  H.  L. 
Caa.  310;  AU.-Om.  v.  Caiut  CoUtge,  2  Kee.  150;  AU,-Qen.  v.  Mat'- 
chant,  L.  R.  3  £q.  424. 


increaie. 
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But  to  these  two  rules,  there  is  the  following  excep-  Exoeption,— 
tion,  viz,,  even  in  the  case  of  charity,  if  the  settlor  do  not^MSMte? 
not  give  the  land,  or  the  whole  rents  of  the  land,  but  »*  *"»•  o'  «>'*• 
noticing  the  property  to  be  of  a  certain  value,  appro- 
priates part  only  to  the  charity,  the  residue  will  then, 
according  to  the  circumstances,  either  result  to  the 
heir-at-law  (m),  or  belong  to  the  donee  of  the  property, 
subject  to  the  charge  (n). 

Secondly, — Charities  are  sometimes  treated  on  an.  BeapMtain 
level  exactly  with  individuals.  which  cCnritiei 

*'  are  treated  on 

a  level  with 

( I .)  Thus,  if  a  testator  gives  his  property  to  such  SST^^uaii. 
person  as  he  shaU  hereafter  name  to  be  his  executor,  executor '  ^' 
and  afterwards  he  appoints  no  executor,  or  if  an  estate  ■uppUed. 
is  devised  to  such  person  as  the  executor  shall  name, 
and  no  executor  is  appointed ;  or  if,  an  executor  being 
appointed  he  dies  in   the  testator's  lifetime,  and  no 
other  is  appointed  in  his  place,  in  all  these  cases,  if  the 
bequest  be  in  favour  either  of  a  charity  or  of  an  indi- 
vidual, the  Court  of  Chancery  will  assume  the  office  of 
an  executor,  and  carry  into  effect  that  bequest  (o). 

(2.)  And  to  give  another  instance  of  the  equal  treat-  (2.)  Lapw  of 
ment  of  charities  and  individuals,  lapse  of  time  in  ^*™*  * 
equity  is  a  bar,  in  the  case  of  charitable  trusts,  exactly 
as  it  is  in  cases  of  mere  private  trusts ;  but,  of  course, 
where  there  is  a  breach  of  trust  of  which  the  purchaser 
has  notice,  lapse  of  time  is  no  bar  either  in  the  case  of 
charities  or  in  the  case  of  individuals.  Thus,  in  the 
case  of  a  charitable  trust,  where  a  corporation  had  pur- 
chased vnth  notice  of  the  trtist,  and  had  held  the  pro- 
perty under  an  adverse  title  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 


(m)  AU,'Gen,  v.  Mayor  o/Brittol,  2  J.  &  W.  308. 

(n)  Beverley  v.  AtL-Otn.  6  H.  L.  Cas.  310;  Att.-Oen.  v.  Souihmoul- 
ton,  5  H.  L.  CftB.  I  ;  AUrOen,  ▼.  Trin.  Coll.  Camb,  24  Beav.  383. 

(o)  MUU  V.  Farmer,  i  Mer.  55,  96 ;  Moggridyt  v.  ThackvotU,  7  Vee. 
36;  St  1165-66. 
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years,  it  was  decided  that  the  corporation  should  re- 
convey  the  property  upon  the  original  trusts  (p). 

III.  One  re-  Thirdly, — It  remains  to  specify  the  one  respect  in 

charitSs^re^    which  charities  are  treated  with  disfavour,  compared 
dUfayoured,-  ^^^^  individuals.     It  is  this  :— 


Asseta  not 
manhalled  in 
favour  of 
oharitiet. 


Unless  b 


dii 


express  uireC' 
tion  of  the 
testator. 


Assets  will  not  be  marshalled  by  a  court  of  equity 
in  favour  of  a  charity.  Thus,  if  a  testator  give  his  real 
and  personal  estate  (consisting  of  personalty  savouring 
of  reality,  as  leaseholds,  and  also,  of  pure  personalty) 
to  trustees,  upon  trust  to  sell  and  pay  his  debts  and 
legacies,  and  bequeath  the  residue  to  a  charity,  equity 
will  not  marshall  the  assets  by  throwing  the  debts  and 
ordinary  legacies  upon  the  proceeds  of  the  real  estate, 
and  the  personalty  savouring  of  reality,  in  order  to 
leave  the  pure  personalty  for  the  charity  (g').  The 
rule  of  the  court  in  such  cases,  is  to  appropriate  the 
fund,  as  if  no  legal  objection  existed,  as  to  applying 
any  portion  of  it  to  the  charity  legacies :  and  then  to 
hold  such  proportion  of  the  charity  legacies  to  fail,  as 
would  in  that  way  fall  to  be  paid  out  of  the  prohibited 
fund  (r).  But,  of  course,  although  the  court  will  not 
itself  marshall,  the  testator  may  direct  his  property  to 
be  marshalled,  and  the  court  is  then  most  ready  to 
carry  out  his  directions  most  favourably  for  the 
charity  (5). 


(p)  St.  1192(a);  Ait.-Qtn,  ▼.  Christ* i  Hospital,  3  My.  k  K.  344. 
(g)  Fourdrin  ▼.  Oowdey,  3  My.  &  K.  397. 

(r)  WiUi(Mms  v.  Kershaw^  i  Keen,  247  n.y  Robinsons.  Oovemonofth4 
London  Hospital,  10  Hare,  19  ;  Tudor's  L.  C.  in  Real  Prop.  491. 
{«)  MilUs  V.  Harrison,  L.  R.  9  Ch.  App.  316. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

IMPLIED  AND  RESULTING  TRUSTS. 

An  implied  trust,  as  the  name  denotes,  is  a  trust  which  implied  trnsu. 

is  founded  on  an  unexpressed  but  presumed,  i.e.,  implied 

intention  of  the  party  creating  it.     Implied  trusts  are 

often  called  resulting  trusts;    but   besides    resulting 

trusts,  all  of  which  are  implied  trusts,  there  are  other 

implied  trusts  that  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  resulting 

trusts. 

The  following  are  the  principal  instances  of  implied 
trusts,  viz. — 

(i.)  Resulting  trust  to  purchaser  of  property  con- (i.)  Resulting 
veyed  or  assigned  to  a  stranger,  i.e.,  third  person.  oiwleruSm 

convejance  to 

"  The  clear  result  of  all  the  cases  is,  that  the  trust  *  ^^^^^' 
of  a  legal  estate,  whether  freehold,  copyhold,  or  lease- 
hold, whether  taken  in  the  names  of  the  purchaser  and 
others,  or  in  the  names  of  others  without  that  of  the 
purchaser,  whether  in  one  name  or  in  several,  and 
whether  jointly  or  successive,  results  to  the  man  who 
advances  the  purchase-money;  and  it  goes  in  strict 
analogy  to  the  rule  of  common  law,  that  where  a  feoff- 
ment is  made  without  consideration,  the  use  results  to 
the  feoffor  (a)."     To  illustrate  this  statement  of  the ,  , . 

A        1  (a.)  In  case 

doctrine — Suppose  A.  advances  the  purchase-money  of  of  lancU. 
a  freehold,  copyhold,  or  leasehold  estate,  and  a  convey- 
ance surrender  or  assignment  of  the  legal  interest  in  it 
is  made  either  to  B.,  or  to  B.  and  C,  or  to  A.,  B.,  and 


(a)  Dytr  t.  Dytr^  i  L.  C.  203. 
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C.  jointly,  or  tx)  A.,  B.,  and  C.  successively;  in  all 
these  cases  a  trust  will  result  in  favour  of  A. 

(6.)  In  case  This  doctiine  is  applicable  to  personal,  as  well  as  to 

or%1S^ll      real  estate  (ft;. 

estate. 

The  doctrine  of  resulting  trusts  is  applicable  also  to 
cases  where  two  or  more  persons  advance  the  purchase- 
money  jointly,  but  the  purchase  is  taken  in  the  name 
of  one  of  them ;  for  there  will  be  in  that  case  a  result- 
ing trust  in  favour  of  the  other  proportioned  to  the 
money  which  he  has  advanced  (c). 

Parol  evidence       If  the  advance  of  the  purchase-money  by  the  real 

18  admusible  i/»  /.-i-iti 

to  show  actual  purchaser  does  not  appear  on  the  face  of  the  deed,  and 
pure  aser.       ^^^^  ^^  j^  ^^  Stated  to  have  been  made  by  the  nominal 

purchaser,  parol  evidence  is  admissible  to  prove  by 
whom  it  was  actually  made  (d).  It  has  been  objected 
that  the  admission  of  such  evidence  would  be  contrary 
to  the  Statute  of  Frauds ;  but  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
trust  which  results  to  the  person  paying  the  purchase- 
money  and  taking  a  conveyance  in  the  name  of  another 
is  a  trust  resulting  by  operation  of  law,  and  trusts  of 
that  nature  are  expressly  excepted  from  the  statute  («). 
And  a  further  and  better  reason  for  admitting  the 
evidence  is,  that  it  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  the  nominal  or  ostensible  purchaser  in  the  deed 
was  but  the  nominee  or  agent  of  the  true  purchaser,  for 
which  purpose,  parol  or  extrinsic  evidence  was  always 
admissible,  and  still  is  so,  notwithstanding  the  Statute 
of  Frauds  (/). 

But  not  BO  as        But  no  trust  will  result  where  the  policy  of  an  Act 


(6)  Ehrand  v.  Dancer,  2  Ch.  Ca.  26. 
(c)  Wray  v.  Sude,  2  V.  &  B.  388. 

id)  RyaU  ▼.  RyaU,  i  Atk.  59 ;  Lenek  v.  Lenck,  10  Yea.  511,  517  ; 
BarUeU  v.  Pickengitt,  i  Eden.  515. 
(t)  29  Car.  II.  0.  3,  8.  8. 
(/)  Higgim  t.  Senior,  8  Mec  &  W.  834. 
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of  Parliament  would  be  thereby  defeated,  as  where  to  defeat  the 
the  subject  matter  of   the  conveyance  is  a  British  j^*'^"^  ^^  *^* 
ship,  or  land  qualifying  the  grantee  to  vote  for  a  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament  {g). 

Sesulting  trusts,  moreover,  as  they  arise  from  anR«»iiit»nK 
equitable  presumption,  may  be  rebutted  by  parol  evi-  rebutted  bj 
dence,  showing  it  was  the  intention  of  the  person  who  purehwer*!  in- 
advanced  the  purchase-money  that  the  person  to  whom  tention. 
the  property  was  transferred  should  take  for  his  own 
benefit  (A). 

« 

And  where  the  purchaser  is  under  a  legal,  or,  in  The  presump- 
certain  cases,  a  merely  moral  obligation  to  maintain  vancement. 
or  otherwise  provide  for  the  person  in  whose  name  the 
purchase  is  made,  equity  will  raise  a  presumption  that 
the  purchase  was  intended  as  an  advancement.  There- 
fore, as  to  purchases  mcule  in  the  name  of  children  or 
of  persons  similarly  favoured,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
general  rule  that  there  wiU  pHmd  feme  be  no  resulting 
trust  for  the  purchaser,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  presump- 
tion  arises  that  an  advkncement  was  intended 

(a)  In   whose    favour   this    presumption    will    be  in  whose 
raided.  S^'Slil''" 

1.  In  favour  of  a  legitimate  child  {%),  i.  Legitimate 

child. 

2.  The  presumption  may  also  arise  in  favour  of  any  2.  one  to 
person  with  regard  to  whom  the  person  advancing  the  ^^^^3^^*!,^^ 
money  has  placed  himself  in  loco  parentis;  thus,  in  placed  himself 
Beck/ord  v.  Beck/ord  (/ ),  an  illegitimate  son,  in  Ehrand  J^S?^" 


ig)  Ex  parte  Yallap,  15  Yes.  68 ;  Orowt  t.  Grovei,  3  T.  &  J.  163, 
175  ;  ChUderi  ▼.  Childen,  i  De  Q.  &  Jo.  482. 

(A)  Deacon  ▼.  Colquhoun,  2  Drew.  21 ;  Wheeler  v.  Smithy  I  Oiff.  300 ; 
Lcme  ▼.  Dighton^  Amb.  409. 

(»)  SidmouUi  v.  Sidmoutht  2  Beav.  447  ;  Dyer  v.  Dyer,  2  Cox,  92. 

ij)  Loflft»  290. 
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V.  Dancer  (k),  a  grandchild,  whose  father  was  dead  (l), 
and  in  Currant  v.  Ja^o  (m),  the  nephew  of  a  wife,  were 
held  entitled  -to  property  purchased  in  their  names, 
from  the  presumption  of  advancement  being  intended. 
But  it  has  been  held  in  a  recent  case  that  the  mere 
fact  that  a  person  has  placed  himself  in  loco  parentis 
towards  the  illegitirriate  child  of  his  daughter  did  not 
alone  raise  a  presumption  of  advancement  in  his  favour. 
Wood,  V.C.,  said, — "  The  Court  has  never  yet  held 
that  any  presumption  of  advancement  arose  merely 
from  the  fact  of  so  distant  a  relationship  (if  it  be  a 
relationship)  as  this,  nor  yet  merely  from  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  parties  was  in  loco  parentis  to  the  other. 
Here  I  am  asked  to  conjoin  both  the  doctrines,  and 
out  of  the  weak  parts  of  both  to  make  one  strong 
chain,  and  hold  that  the  testator  was  under  the  obli- 
gation of  making  provision  for  an  illegitimate  grand- 
child, whom  he  was  not  under  any  obligation,  moral 
or  legal,  to  support,  and  whose  father  was  alive,  merely 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  voluntarily  brought  up  and 
educated  him  "  (n), 

3.  A  wife.  '  3-  The  presumption  also  arises  in  favour  of  a  wife  (0). 

But  it  will  not  arise  when  the  purchaser  makes  the 
purchase  in  the  names  of  himself  and  a  woman,  or  in 
the  name  of  the  woman  alone,  with  whom  he  has  con- 
tracted an  illegal  marriage,  as  in  the  case  of  a  marriage 
with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  (p),  or  with  whom  he  has 
contracted  no  marriage  at  all,  as  in  the  case  of  a  mere 
mistress  or  concubine  or  kept  woman  (q). 


(k)  Ch.  Ca.  26.  {I)  See  Soar  v.  Foster,  4  E.  &  J.  152. 

(m)  I  Coll.  C.  Ca.  261. 

(n)  Tucker  v.  BurroWj  2  H.  &  M.  515  ;  Forrest  v.  Forrest,  13  W.  R. 
380. 

(0)  Drew  V.  Martin,  2  H.  &  M.  130 ;  /n  re  Eykyn's  Trusts,  L.  R.  6 
Ch.  Div.  115. 

(p)  Soar  V.  Fotter,  4  K.  &  J.  152. 

(q)  Rider  v.  Kidder,  10  Vea.  360. 
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In  Drew  v.  Martin  (r),  a  husband  entered  into  an 
agreement  for  the  purchase  of  land  in  the  name  of 
himself  and  his  wife,  and  died  before  the  whole  of  the 
purchase-money  was  paid.  Heldy  that  the  purchase 
enured  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow,  and  that  the  un- 
paid purchase-money  was  payable  out  of  the  husband's 
personal  estate. 

In  Be  de   Visme  (s),  it  was  decided  that  where  a  juDe  vume, 
maiTied  woman  had,  out  of  her  separate  property,  made  riolTiJ^^nr^ 
a  purchase  in  the  name  of  her  children,  no  presump-  a  mother  in 

..  r      J  .  •  V  .^favour  of  her 

tion  of  advancement  arose ;  masmuch  as  a  married  chudren. 
woman  was  under  no  obligation,  as  the  law  then  stood, 
to  maintain  her  children ;  and,  in  the  general  case,  the 
decision  of  the  court  would  probably  be  the  same  still, 
notwithstanding  that  by  the  Married  Woman's  Pro- 
perty Act,  1870  (33  &  34  Vict,  c.  93),  a  married 
woman  having  separate  property  under  that  Act  is 
now  laid  under  some  liability  to  maintain  her  lawful 
children. 

The  presumption  of  advancement  being  an  equit-  The  pesump- 
able  presumption,  may  be  rebutted  by  parol  evidence,  table  by^paroi 
"  The  advancement  of  a  son  is  a  mere  question  of  in-  ®^^^®'»««- 
tention,  and,  therefore,  facts  antecedent  or   contem- 
poraneous with  the  purchase,  or  so  immediately  after  His  contem- 
it  as  to  constitute  a  part  of  the  same  transaction,  may  and*deciara^*' 
properly  be  put  in  evidence  for  the  purpose  of  rebut-  *^**^"»  ""Vxi^ 
ting  the  presumption  (^)."      In  Williams  y,  IFtZZmms  for  and  against 
(u),  it  was  objected  that  a  parol  declaration  by  the    ®^^^  ^^^' 
father  at  the  time  that  he  intended  the  son  to  hold  as 
trustee,  amounted  to  the  creation  of  a  trust  in  his  own 
favour,  and  was  therefore  by  the  Statute   of  Frauds 
rendered  inadmissible.     But  this  objection  was  thus 

(r)  2  H.  &  M.  130.  («)  2  De  G.  Jo.  &  S.  17. 

(t)  Lewin  on  Trustees,  136;  Tumbridge  v.  Care,  19  W.  R.  1047  ; 
but  see  Devoy  v.  Dttoy,  3  Sm.  &  Qi£f.  403. 
(«)  32  Beav.  370. 
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answered:  that  "as  the  trust  would  result  to  the 
father,  were  it  not  rebutted  by  the  sonship  as  a  cir- 
cumstance of  evidence,  the  father  may  counteract  that 
circumstance  by  the  evidence  arising  from  his  parol 
declaration  (v)" 

A  fortiori  parol  evidence  may  be  given  by  the  son 
to  show  the  intentions  of  the  father  to  advance  him ;  for 
such  evidence  is  in  support  both  of  the  legal  interest 
of  the  son  and  of  the  equitable  presumption  (w). 

His  subse-  The  acts  and  declarations  of  the  father  siibseg^uent  to 

2ecianItion»°  the  purchase  may  be  used  in  evidence  against  him  by 
fSainlt^bur  ^^®  ^^^»  although  they  could  not  be  used  by  the  father 
not  for  the  against  the  son  (x) ;  and  the  better  opinion  seems  to 
be,  that  the  subsequent  acts  and  declarations  of  the 
son  can  be  used  against  him  by  the  father,  where  there 
is  nothing  showing  the  intention  of  the  father  at  the 
time  of  the  purchase  sufficient  to  counteract  the  efiect 
of  those  declarations  (y).  For  example,  the  presump- 
tion of  advancement  will  not  be  rebutted  by  the  mere 
circumstance  that  the  father  retains  the  property  under 
his  control,  or  that  he  receives  the  rents  and  profits, 
or  interest,  even  though  the  son  were  no  longer  an 
infant  (z), 

(2.)  Resulting  (2.)  Eesulting  trust  of  unexhausted  residue.  A 
unexhausted  Very  common  case  of  resulting  trusts  arises  where  a 
residue.  settlor  conveys  property  on  trusts  which  do  not  ex- 

haust the  whole  property ;  in  that  case,  as  to  so  much 
of  the  property  respecting  which  no  trust  is  declared, 


(v)  Lewin  on  Trustees,  144. 

(10)  Lamplughy.  Lamplugh,  1  P.  Wms.  113. 

(af)  Heddington  v.  BeddingUm,  3  Ridg.  P.  C.  195,  197. 

(y)  SidmotUh  y.  Sidnumth,  2  Beav.  455  ;  Scawin  y.  Stsawin,  I  T.  &  C. 
C.  C.  65. 

(2)  SidmofUA  ▼.  Sidmouth,  2  Beav.  447 ;  Orey  y.  Orey,  2  Swanst.  594 ; 
WUliamt  v.  Williams,  32  Beav.  370 ;  Bone  t.  Pollard,  34  Beay.  283. 
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there  will  be  a  resulting  trust  in  favour  of  the  settlor  (a), 
and  if  he  is  dead,  then  as  regards  the  reality  in  favour 
of  his  heir  or  residuary  devisee,  and  as  regards  the  per- 
sonality in  favour  of  his  next  of  kin  or  residuary 
legatee.  And  the  same  rule  would  apply  to  a  testator 
giving  property  by  will. 

It  is  a  leading  rule  with  regard  to  resulting  trusts,  Trustee  can- 
where  property  is  given  simply  upon  trust,  that  the  take^Sne-  ^ 
trustee  is  excluded  by  that  fact  from  taking  benefi-  ^^^^y- 
cially,  in  case  of  failure  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
purpose  for  which  the  trust  was  directed  (6).     Thus,  in 
JSTing  v.  Denisan  (c),  in  exemplifying  the  diflerence  be- 
tween a  gift  on  trust  and  a  gift  vesting  the  beneficial 
il^terest  in  the  donee,  the  judgment  says, — "  If  I  give 
to  A.  and  his  heirs  all  my  real  estate  charged  with  my  Devise  with  a 
debts,  that  is  a  devise  to  him  for  a  particular  purpose,  Bee2ke8"bene- 
but  not  for  that  purpose  alone.     If  the  devise  is  on  ficiaiiy. 
trust  to  pay  my  debts,  that  is  a  devise  for  a  particular  trust,— devi- 
purpose,  and  nothing  more ;  and  the  effect  of  these  bJ,nJfit.*"  ^^ 
two  modes   admits  just   this   diflFerence;   the  former 
is  a  devise  of  an  estate  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
devisee  the  beneficial  interest,  subject  to  a  particular 
purpose ;  the  latter  is  a  devise  for  a  particular  purpose 
with  no  intention  to  give  him  any  beneficial  interest ; 
where,  therefore,  the  whole  legal  interest  is  given  for 
the  purpose  of  satisfying  trusts  expressed,  and  those 
trusts  do  not  in  their  execution  exhaust  the  whole,  so 
much  of  the  beneficial  interest  as  is  not  exhausted  be- 
longs to  the  heir ;  but  where  the  whole  legal  interest 
is  given  for  a  particular  purpose,  with  an  intention  to 
give  to  the  donee  of  the  legal  estate  the  beneficial  in- 
terest, if  the  whole  is  not  exhausted  by  the  particular 
purpose,  the  surplus  goes  to  the  devisee,  as  it  is  in- 
tended to  be  given  to  him." 


(a)  ParruU  v.  ffingtton,  3  Sm.  &  Qiff.  344. 

(6)  2  Sp.  225, 226.  (c)  I  Yea.  &  Bea.  272. 
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Death  of  But  suppose  that  a  trust  of  property  having  been 

^tui^que  trust  Created  does  not  exhaust  the  whole  of  it,  and  there  is 

wiihout\epre-  ^^  ^^®  ^  whose  favour  the  trust  can  result,  i.e.,  that 

aentatives.       as  to  realty  the  owner  dies  intestate  and  without  heirs, 

and  as  to  personalty  he  dies  intestate  and  without  any 

next  of  kin — who  takes  the  property  in  each  of  these 

cases, — the  crown  or  the  trustee  ? 

As  to  realty,  As  to  realty,  in  Burgess  v.  TVheate{d),  A.  being 
bencficidhr^  sciscd  in  fcc  €x  parte  patemd,  conveyed  real  estate  to 
because,  if       trustccs,  in  trust  for  herself,  her  heirs,  and  assigns,  to 

trustee  seised  .  o     ' 

in  fee,  there  is  the  intent  that  she  should  appoint,  and  for  no  other 
no  esc  ea  .      ^^^  whatsoever.     A  died  without  having  made  an  ap- 
pointment, and  without  any  heirs  ex  parte  patemd  ; 
it  was  held  that  the  maternal  heir  was  not  entitled, 
and  that  there  being  a  terre-tenant,  the  holder  of  the 
legal  estate,  the  crown  claiming  by  escheat  had  no  right 
to  a  conveyance  of  the  land,  and  that  the  trustees. 
So  also  where  therefore,  took  beneficially.     On  the  same  principle, 
seUel^^fee     ^^©^0  a  mortgage  t7i  fee  is  made,  and  the  mortgagor 
dies  intestate  and  without  heirs,  the  equity  of  re- 
demption does  not  escheat,  but  belongs  to  the  mort- 
gagee, subject  to  the  mortgagor's  debts  (e),  and  subject, 
of  course,  to  his  widow's  right  of  dower,  if  he  have  left 
a  widow. 

As  to  person-  As  to  personalty,  the  rule  is  very  diflferent.  Under 
aity,  the  crown  |.jjg  circumstances  stated,  the  crown,  by  virtue  of  its 

takes  as  bona  '  •  /. 

vacantia.  prerogative,  may  claim  it  as  ho^m  vacantia  (/ ).  But 
where  the  executor  is  executor  simply,  and  not  also  a 
trustee  by  express  creation  of  the  testator  (supposing 
the  case  of  a  will),  then  it  appears  that  in  such  a  case, 
the  executor  may  take  or  keep  beneficially  the  unex- 
hausted residue  {g), 

{d)  I  Eden,  177. 

(e)  BeaU  t.  SymmoTidif  16  Beav.  406. 

(/)  Taylor  v.  Haygarth^  14  Sim.  8 ;  MiddUton  \.  Juicer,  i  Br.  C.  C. 
201. 

iff)  See  Lewin  on  Trustees,  50. 
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Before  the  statute  i  Will.  lY.,  c.  40,  where  a  testa-  Ezeouton 
tor  made  no  express  disposition  of  the  residue  of  his  JS^cUo^re- 
personal  estate,  the  executors  were  at  law  entitled  to  " w^My" 
such  residue;  and  courts  of  equity  so  far  followed  the c  4a 
law  as  to  hold  the  executors  to  be  entitled  to  retain  ex3u^«d  b"* 
such  residue  for  their  own  use,  unless  it  appeared  to  ^^^Jj^'  ex^ 
have  been  the  testator's  intention  to  exclude  them  pre"  «r  i"i- 
from  the  beneficial  interest  therein,  in  which  latter^ 
case,  they  were  held  to  be  trustees  for  the  person  or 
persons  who  would  have  been  entitled  to  such  estate 
under  the  statute  of  distributions,  if  the  testator  had 
died  intestate.     And  equity  laid  hold  of  any  circum- 
stance or  expression  in  the  will,  which  might  appear 
to  rebut  the  presumption  of  a  gift  to  the  executors, 
and  convert  them  into  trustees.    Thus  the  intention  to 
exclude  the  executors  from  taking  beneficially,  was 
inferred  from  an  express  legacy  being  given  to  the 
executor,  or  where  eqiud  legacies  were  given  to  the 
executors,  if  more  than  one,  but  not  if  unequal  legacies 
were  given  them  (A). 

The   last-mentioned   statute,  however,  by  way  of  Executors 
furthering  the  views  of  the  court  of  equity,  enacts  that  fo^r^J^wu- 
as  to  wills  made  after  the  ist  Sept.  1830,  the  execu-  ^'^^^'jj 
tors  shall  be  deemed  by  courts  of  equity  to  be  trustees 
for  the  persons  (if  any)  who  would  be  entitled,  under 
the  statute  of  distributions,  in  respect  of  any  residue 
not  expressly  disposed  of,  unless  it  should  appear  by 
the  will  that  the  executors  were  intended  to  take  such 
residue  beneficially.     Whereas  before  the  statute,  the 
presumption  was  in  favour  of  the  executors ;  after  the 
statute,  the  onus  has  been  shifted  on  them,  of  proving 
that  the  testator  intended  them  to  take  beneficially  (t), 
— ^that  is  to   say,  as  against  the  next  of  kin;    for 
in  such  a  case,  the  original  presumption  in  favour 


(A)  Lynn  t.  Beaver^  T.  &  R.  63 ;  BUnkhorn  v.  Pea^^  2  Vet.  Sr.  26. 
{%)  Earriton  v,  Barriion,  2  H.  &  M.  237. 
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of  the  executor  would,  semble,  remain  as  against  the 
Crown  (y). 

(3.)  Reiuiting       (3.)  Eesulting  trusts  arising  under  the  operation  of 

tnut.  under      ^,    ^V    .    •  .  ^  ^i.       •  5^   4. 

the  dootrine     the  doctime  of  conversion  are  another  important  group 
of  oonTonion.  ^^  implied  trusts ;  they  are  fully  considered  in  Chap,  ix., 
infra,  to  which  chapter  the  reader  is  referred. 

(4.)impUed  (4.)  Implied   trusts   arising  out  of  joint-tenancies 

oSr^f  joiS?.'  remain  to  be  considered.  It  is  well  known,  that 
tenanaea.  according  to  the  maxim,  "Equity  follows  the  law," 
limitations  which  confer  an  estate  in  joint-tenancy 
at  law,  have  the  same  effect  in  equity,  when  there  are 
no  circumstances  which  afford  grounds  for  departure 
from  the  rule  of  law ;  so  that  where  two  or  more 
persons  purchase  lands,  and  advance  the  money  in 
eqtuil  shares,  and  take  a  conveyance  to  themselves  and 
their  heirs,  they  will  be  joint-tenants  in  equity  as  at 
law,  and  upon  the  death  of  one  of  them  the  estate  will 
Eqxiity  leans  go  to  the  survivor  (k).  But  equity,  acting  on  the 
viJorahip^in  ^^^^  principle  that  equality  is  equity,  leans  strongly 
joint-tenancy,  against  joint- tenancy,  with  its  one-sided  right  of  sur- 
vivorship :  for  though  it  is  true  that  each  joint-tenant 
may  have  an  equal  chance  of  being  the  survivor,  and 
thus  taking  the  whole,  yet  this  is  but  an  equality  in 
point  of  chance :  as  soon  as  one  dies  there  is  an  end  to 
the  equality  between  them ;  on  that  event  the  whole 
accrues  to  the  survivor.  And  the  equal  certainty  of 
having  an  absolute  equal  share,  or  a  share  propor- 
tionate to  the  amount  of  the  purchase-money  advanced, 
is  considered  the  far  higher  and  truer  equity  than  an 
equal  chance  of  having  the  whole  or  none  of  the  pro- 
perty purchased  (/).  Joint-tenancy  not  being  favoured 
in  equity,  courts  of  equity  will  therefore  lay  hold  of 
almost  any  circumstances  from  which  it  can  reasonably 


0)  See  Lewin  on  Trusts,  50. 
(*)  Litt.  8.  280.  (0  Higden  v.  Vallier,  2  Vt?8.  258. 
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be  implied  that  a  tenancy  in  common  was  intended'  slight  ciroum- 
and  will  treat  the  surviving  joint-purchaser  as  a  trustee  iJ^iJowWp!' 
for  the  legal  representatives  of  the  deceased  purchaser. 
Thus:^ 

(a.)  Where  two  or  more  persons  purchase  lands  and  (a.)AciTRiiceof 
advance  the   purchase-money  in  uTiegucd  proportions,  ^nevun- 
and  this  appears  on  the  deed  itself,  this  makes  them  «<i'i»"y* 
in  the  nature  of  partners ;  the  survivor  will  be  deemed 
in  equity  a  trustee  for  the  other,  in  proportion  to  the 
sum  advanced  by  him  (m) ;  and  where  the  purchase- 
moneys  are  advanced  in  equal  proportions,  it  is  only 
because,  and  only  when,  equity  can  find  no  sufficient 
circimistance  of  difference,  that  she  reluctantly  per- 
mits the  survivorship-incident  of  joint-tenancy  to  have 
its  way. 

(J.)  Where  money  is  advanced  either  in  equal  or  in  (6.)  Joint. 
unequal  shares,  by  persons  who  take  a  mortgage  to  ™^  ***** 
themselves  jointly,  in  equity  there  will  be  a  tenancy 
in  common  {n), 

(c.)  The  same  rule   is  uniformly  applied   to  joint  (c.)  No  lur- 
purchases  in   the  way  of  trade,  and  for  purposes  oi^^.^^^:^ 
partnership,  and  for  other  commercial  transactions,  by  pwjtMei. 
analogy  to,  and  in  expansion  and  furtherance  of,  the 
great  maxim  of  the  common  law : — Jus  accrescendi  inter 
mercaiores  pro  leneficio  cammercii  locum  non  hahet  (p). 

Where,  however,  land  is  not  purchased  but  is  de-  Land  devised 
vised  to  two  persons  as  joint- tenants,  who  make  no  use  JjJn^cy.' 
of  it  for  partnership  purposes,  they  will  not  be  held 
tenants  in  common  in  equity,  unless  they  should  have 


(m)  Laker.  Oibton^  I  L.  C.  177.. 

(n)  Morlty  v.  Bird,  3  Vee.  631 ;  Bdbi'Mon  v.  Preston^  4  K.  &  J.  505. 
(0)  Lake  v.  (Hbson,  i  L.  C.  177,  St.  1207  ;  Jefereyt  v.  Small,  i  Vern. 
217. 
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subsequently  agreed  so  to  hold ;  but  if  it  can  be  inferred 
from  their  mode  of  dealing  with  the  property  for  a 
long  period  of  time  (p),  e.g.,  if  they  have  used  it  for 
partnership  purposes  or  have  classed  it  in  their  yearly 
and  other  accounts  as  portion  of  the  assets  of  the 
partnership,  then  indeed  the  general  rule  will  apply, 
and  the  right  of  survivorship  will  be  excluded. 


(p)  Jackson  V.  Jaehon^  9  Vea.  591 ;  Morria  t.  BarreUy  3  You.  &  J. 
384. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

CONSTRUCTIVE   TRUSTS. 

A  CONSTRUCTIVE  trust,  08  distinguished  from  both  ex- 
press and  implied  trusts,  may  be  defined  to  be  a  trust 
which  is  raised  by  construction  of  equity,  without 
reference  to  any  intention  of  the  parties,  either  ex- 
pressed or  presimied. 

The  following  are  the  principal  instances  of  con- 
structive trusts,  viz. : — 

(i.)  The  doctrine  of  constructive  trusts  receives  its  (i.)  Eqtdtabie 
most  frequent  illustrations  in  cases  of  what  have  been  *"'' 
termed  "  equitable  liens."  A  lien  is  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, a  jvs  in  re,  nor  yet  is  it  merely  a  jtis  ad  rem  ;  that 
is,  it  is  not  a  property  in  the  thing  itself,  nor  yet  does 
it  constitute  a  mere  personal  right  of  action  for  the 
thing.  But  it  is  a  charge  upon  the  thing,  and  a  charge 
in  the  view  only  of  the  court  of  equity,  being  in  that 
respect  unlike  a  legal  rent-charge  which  issues  out  of, 
and  is  in  fact  part  and  parcel  of,  the  land  (a). 

(a.)  "  Where   the   vendor   conveys,  without   more,  (a.)  Vendor'8 
though  the  consideration  is  upon  the  face  of  the  instru-  p^^'p^^^i 
ment,  and  by  a  receipt  endorsed  upon  it,  expressed  to  money. 
be  paid,  if  it  is  the  simple  case  of  a  conveyance,  the 
money,  or  part  of  it,  not  being  paid,  as  between  the 
vendor  and  vendee,  and  persons  claiming  as  volunteers, 
upon  the  doctrine  of  this  court  ,  .  .  though,  perhaps, 

(a)  St.  1215. 


ase- 
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no  actual  contract  has  taken  place,  a  lien  shall  pre- 
vail, in  the  one  case,  for  the  whole  consideration ;  in 
the  other,  for  that  part  of  the  money  which  was  not 
paid  {by 

Waiver  or  As  to  what  amounts  to  a  waiver  or  abandonment  of 

abandonment,  ^^iq  Hen  the  general  rule  is  this, — that  the  abandon- 
Lien  not  lost    ment  by  the  vendor  of  his  lien  "is  to  depend,  not 
c5u^OT-!^M-    iipon  the  circumstance  of  taking  a  security,  but  upon 
curity  per  te.    the  nature  of  the  security  as  amounting  to  evidence, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  or  to  declaration  plain,  or 
manifest  intention,  ....  of  a  purpose  to  rely  not 
any  longer  upon  the  estate,  but  upon  the  personal 
credit  of  the  individual  (c)." 

Bond.  It  is  now  settled  that  a  mere  personal  security  for 

the  purchase-money,  e.g.,  a  bond  (rf),  or  a  bill,  or  a  pro- 
missory-note (e),  will  not  per  se  evidence  an  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  vendor  to  waive  his  lien  over  the 
estate. 

True  rule,—  Although  the  mere  giving  of  a  bond,  bill,  promissory- 
&a*  MiLtSu^'  ^^^'  ^^  covenant  for  the  purchase-money,  or  the  grant- 
tire*  o/,  or  ing  of  an  annuity,  secured  by  bond  or  covenant  (/), 
Uve  i0ifcC  the  will  not  be  sufficient  to  discharge  the  equitable  lien, 
lien.  yg^  where  it  appears  that  the  note,  bond,  covenant,  or 

annuity  was  substituted  for  the    consideration-money, 
or  was,  in  fact,  the  thing  bargained  for,  the  lien  will 
jJttcWandv.     ^   lost  (^).     Thus,  in    Buckland   v.    Pocknell(h),   A. 
oMwof wiftrti-  ^^^^  to  sell  an  estate  to  B.  for  an  annuity  of  ;^200, 
tution.  to  be  paid  to  him  for  life,  and  an  annuity  of  ;^92,  to  be 

paid  after  his  decease  to  his  son,  and  B.  was  to  pay 
oflf  a  mortgage  to  which  the  estate  was  subject.     Ac- 


(6)  Per  Lord  Eldon  in  Mcbckreth  ▼.  Symmons,  l  L.  C.  295. 

(c)  Mackreth  v.  SymmofUf  I  L.  C.  299. 

{d)  Collins  ▼.  CoUina,  31  Beav.  346. 

(e)  Hughea  ▼.  Kearney,  1  Sch.  &  Lefr.  134. 

(/)  Clarke  ▼.  Royle,  3  Sim.  499. 

ig)  I  L.  C.  317.  (A)  13  Sim.  406. 
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cordingly  B.  executed  a  deed,  by  which  he  granted 
the  annuities  to  A.  and  his  son,  and  covenanted  to 
pay  them ;  and  by  a  conveyance  of  even  date,  but 
executed  after  the  annuity  deed,  after  reciting  the 
annuity  deed,  A.  and  the  mortgagee,  in  pursuance  of 
the  agreement,  and  in  consideration  of  the  premises  and 
of  the  annuities  having  been  so  granted,  as  thereinbefore 
recited,  and  of  the  payment  of  the  mortgage-money, 
conveyed  the  estate  to  B.  Upon  the  death  of  A.,  his 
son's  annuity,  which  had  been  assigned  to  the  plaintiff, 
became  in  arrear.  Vice-Chancellor  Shadwell  held  that 
there  was  no  lien  for  the  annuity.  "  The  question," 
observed  his  Honour,  "  is  whether  it  does  not  appear 
on  the  face  of  the  deed  that  the  party  who  contracted 
to  sell  the  land  has  got  thai  which  he  cxmtracted  to  have. 
Adverting  to  the  mode  in  which  the  conveyances  are 
made,  my  opinion  is,  that  it  would  be  quite  wrong, 
because  it  would  be  contrary  to  what  appears  to  have 
been  the  agreement  of  the  parties,  to  hold  that  after 
the  deeds  were  executed  any  lien  remained  for  the 
aimuities.  As  there  was  a  separate  instrument,  which 
was  executed  first,  which  contained  a  distinct  grant  of 
the  two  annuities,  and  covenants  for  payment  of  them ; 
and  as  the  conveyance  was  made  expressly  in  considera- 
tion of  that  deed ;  and  as  it  tvas  part  of  the  express 
stipulation  that  the  mortgage-money  should  be  paid 
off,  and,  consequently,  thai  tJie  mortgagee  shauid  convey 
his  estate  to  the  purchaser,  it  would  be  quite  inconsis- 
tent with  the  mode  in  which  the  parties  have  dealt  to 
say,  that  there  is  an  ulterior  latent  equity  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  annuity  in  a  manner  in  which 
neither  party  ever  thought  that  it  was  to  be  secured ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  they  did  not  think  that  it  was 
to  be  so  secured,  from  their  having  taken  a  specific 
security  for  it.  In  the  case  also  of  Parrot  v.  Sweet- 
land  (i),   which   came   before   me    and    Mr.    Justice 

(0  3  My.  k  K.  655. 
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Bosanquet,  when  we  had  the  honour  of  being  Com- 
missioners of  the  Great  Seal,  we  affirmed  the  judg- 
ment of  Sir  J.  Leach  in  a  case  where  the  cause  of  the 
transaction  showed  that  the  party  had  got  tJutt  for 
which  he  bargained  (J)" 

When  the  vendor  has  a  lien  against  the  vendee  for 
impaid  purchase-money,  it  binds  the  estate  in  the 
hands  of  the  following  individuals,  viz. : — 

Against ivhom       I.  The  purchaser  himself,  and  his  heirs,  and  all 
be^enfwwdf    pcrsons  taking  under  him  or  them  as  volimteers  (A;). 

2.  Subsequent  purchasers  for  valuable  consideration 
who  bought  with  notice  of  the  purchase-money  remain- 
ing unpaid  (Z) ;  for  notice,  as  we  have  seen,  binds  the 
conscience  of  the  party  to  satisfy  all  prior  equities 
subsisting  against  the  estate.  And  even  where  the 
first  purchaser  has  sold  the  estate  to  a  lond  fide  second 
purchaser  without  notice,  if  the  second  purchase- 
money  or  part  thereof  has  not  been  paid,  the  original 
vendor  may  proceed  either  against  the  estate  for  his 
lien,  or  against  the  second  purchase-money  remaining 
in  the  hands  of  such  second  purchaser  for  satisfaction; 
for,  in  such  a  case,  the  latter,  not  having  yet  paid  his 
money,  and  getting  notice  of  the  lien  before  he  pays  it, 
becomes,  in  fact,  a  purchaser  with  notice,  and  with  the 
usual  consequence,  namely,  he  takes  the  estate  cum 
onere  to  the  extent  of  the  unpaid  portion  of  the  original 
purchase-money.  And  this  proceeds  upon  a  general 
ground,  that  where  trust-money  can  be  traced,  it  may 
be  followed  and  applied  to  the  purposes  of  the 
trust  (m). 

07  Dixon  ▼.  Oayfertj  21  Beav.  118 ;  Dyke  ▼.  RendaU,  2  De  G.  M.  & 
G.  209 ;  In  re  Brentwood  Bixck  and  Coal  Co.,  L.  R.  4  Ch.  Div.  562. 

(k)  Maekreth  y.  SffmmoM,  I  L.  C.  326. 

(/)  WcUker  v.  Pruwick,  2  Ves.  622 ;  Hughtt  v.  Kearney,  I  Sch.  & 
L^fr.  135  ;  Morris  ▼.  Chambers,  29  Beav.  246. 

{m)  St.  1232,  Lench  v.  Leneh^  10  Fes.  511. 
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3.  The  assignees,  i.e,,  trustee,  of  a  banlmipt,  although 
they  may  have  had  no  notice  of  it ;  for  the  assignees, 
i.e.,  trustee,  in  bankruptcy  take  subject  to  all  the 
equities  attaching  to  the  bankrupt  (71). 

4.  If  the  legal  estate  be  outstanding,  then  as  the 
second  purchaser  for  value,  whether  with  or  without 
notice,  has  only  an  equitable  interest,  he  will  be  post- 
poned to  the  equitable  lien,  which  comes  earlier  in 
date,  in  accordance  with  the  maxim,  "  Qui  prior  est 
tempore  potior  est  jure" 

On  the  other  hand,  the  lien  will  not  prevail  against  Against  whom 
a  hond  fde  purchaser  for  valuable  consideration  with-  ©nforced"  ^^^ 
out  notice,  who  has  the  legal  estate  in  him  (0),  for 
here  the  maxim  applies, — "  Where  the  equities  are 
equal  the  law  shall  prevail." 

And  the  first  vendor  may  find  his  lien  postponed  Vendor  may 
through  his  own  negligence.  Thus  in  Rice  v.  Rice  (p),  by  negligence, 
certain  leaseholds  were  assigned  to  a  purchaser  by  a  ~-^^^  ^-  ^*'^*- 
deed,  which  recited  the  payment  of  the  whole  pur- 
chase-money, and  had  the  usual  receipt  endorsed  on 
it ;  the  title-deeds  were  delivered  up  to  the  purchaser. 
Some  of  the  vendors  received  no  part  of  their  share  of 
the  purchase-money,  having  allowed  the  payment  to 
stand  over  for  a  few  days,  on  the  promise  of  the  pur- 
chaser then  to  pay.  The  day  after  the  execution  of 
the  deeds,  the  purchaser  deposited  the  assignment  and 
title-deeds  with  the  defendants,  with  a  memorandum 
of  deposit  to  secure  an  advance,  and  then  absconded 
without  paying  either  the  unpaid  vendors  or  the  equit- 
able mortgagees.  It  was  held  that  the  defendants,  the 
equitable  mortgagees,  although  having  only  an  equity, 


(n)  Ex  parte  ffarnon,  12  Ves.  349;  Fatoell  v.  Hedif,  Amb.  724. 
(o)  CiMtor  Y.  Pembroke,  I  Bro.  C.  C.  302. 
(p)  2  Drew.  73, 
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and  although  being  posterior  in  point  of  date,  were 
entitled  to  payment  out  of  the  estate  in  priority  to  the 
claim  of  the  unpaid  vendors  for  their  lien,  on  the  follow- 
ing grounds : — That  though  as  equitable  interests  they 
were  of  equal  worth  in  their  abstract  nature  and  quality, 
and  would  in  the  general  case  have  been  paid  merely 
according  to  their  order  in  point  of  time,  still  that  the 
vendors  had  lost  their  priority  by  their  own  negligence ; 
that  "  the  vendors,  when  they  sold  the  estate,  chose  to 
leave  part  of  the  purchase-money  unpaid,  and  yet 
executed  and  delivered  to  the  purchaser  a  conveyance 
by  which  they  declared,  in  the  most  deliberate  and 
solemn  manner,  both  in  the  body  and  by  a  receipt  en- 
dorsed, that  the  whole  purchase-money  had  been  paid ; 
that  they  might  have  required  that  the  title-deeds 
should  remain  in  their  custody,  with  or  even  without 
a  memorandum,  by  way  of  equitable  mortgage,  as  a 
security  for  the  unpaid  purchase-money;  that  they 
voluntarily  armed  the  purchaser  with  the  means  of 
dealing  with  the  estate  as  the  absolute  legal  and  equit- 
able  owner,  free  from  every  shadow  of  encumbrance  or 
adverse  equity;  that  the  defendant,  who  afterwards 
took  a  mortgage,  was  in  effect  invited  and  encouraged 
by  the  vendprs  to  rely  on  the  purchaser's  title ;  and 
that  they  had  in  effect  by  their  own  acts  assured  the 
mortgagee  that  as  far  as  they  (the  vendors)  were  con- 
cerned, the  mortgagor  had  an  indefeasible  title  both  at 
law  and  in  equity  (g)" 

(6.)  Vendee's         (^0  Corresponding  to  the  lien  of  the  vendor  for  his 
maturely  pftid  ^^P^^  purchasc-mouey,  is  the  right  of  the  vendee,  to 
purchase-        havc  a  lien  upon  the  estate  in  the  hands  of  the  vendor 
for  the  whole  or  part  of  his  purchase-money  prema- 
turely paid  (r) ;  and  this  lien  will  exist  not  only  as 


(q)  WiUon  v.  Keating,  4  De  G.  &  Jo.  588. 

(r)  Wytka  ▼.  Lee,  3  Drew.  396 ;  Turner  v.  MarrioU,  L.  R.  3  Eq. 
744. 
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against  the  vendor,  but  also  as  against  a  subsequent 
mortgagee  who  had  notice  of  the  payments  having  been 
made  (s),  and  in  fact  generally  against  all  the  like 
persons  above  enumerated  against  whom  the  vendor's 
lien  would  prevaiL 

(2.)  Another  common  instance  of  a  constructive  trust  (3.)  Renewal 
arises  upon  the  renewal  of  leases ;  the  invariable  rule  truSe whia 
being  that  a  lease  renewed  by  a  trustee  or  executor  in  ^^^  ^^^^- 
his  own  name  and  for  his  own  benefit  professedly, 
although  without  fraud,  and  even  upon  the  refusal  of 
the  lessor  to  grant  a  new  lease  to  the  cestui  que  trust, 
shall  be  held  upon  trust  for  the  person  entitled  to  the 
old  lease  (t).      And  this  rule  is  applicable  also  to  Or  by  tenant 
persons  having  a  limited  interest  in  a  renewable  lease,  '**^  ^^' 
as  a  tenant  for  life ;  if  he  renews  it  in  his  own  name 
he  will  be  held  a  trustee  for  those  entitled  in  re- 
mainder (u).     And  the  reason  of  this  rule  is  obvious, 
that  it  is  but  fair,  if  a  tenant  for  life,  acting  upon  the 
goodwill  that  accompanies  the  possession,  gets  a  more 
durable  term,  that  he  should  hold  it  for  the  benefit  of 
those  in  remainder  (v).    So  likewise,  if  a  partner  renew  q^  partner. 
a  lease  of  the  partnership  premises  on  his  own  account, 
he  will,  as  a  general  rule,  be  held  a  trustee  of  it  for 
the  firm  (w),  and  the  like  rule  applies  to  all  persons 
occupying  a  fiduciary  or  quasi-fiduciary  relation. 

(3.)  A  constructive  trust  may  also  arise  where  a  person  (3.)  AUowance 
who  is  only  part  owner,  acting  band  fide,  permanently  where^me** 
benefits  an  estate  by  repairs  or  improvements  :  for  a  «re  necessary 

...  -^  and  perma- 

lien  or  trust  may  arise  in  his  favour  in  respect  of  the  nentiy  bene- 
ficial. 


(»)  Walton  ▼.  Rote,  10  W.  R.  745,  10  Ho,  L.  Ca.  672. 

{i)  Ketch  y.  Sandfordj  I  L.  C.  44. 

(11}  MiU  ▼.  Iiai,  3  H.  U  Cas.  828 ;  Tern  v.  Edwards,  I  De  0.  &  Jo. 
598. 

(v)  James  v.  Dean,  15  Ves.  236. 

{w)  Ffotherstonhaugh  v.  Fenwick,  17  Ves.  311 ;  CUgg  v.  FUhwide,  I 
liac.  k  Q.  294 ;  BeU  v.  BameU,  21  W.  R.  1 19. 
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sum  he  has  expended  in  such  repairs  or  improve- 
ments (ic).  Thus  it  was  intimated  in  Neesom  v.  Clark- 
son  (y),  that  although  a  person  expending  money  by 
mistake  upon  the  property  of  another  has  no  equity 
against  the  owner  who  was  ignorant  of  and  did  not 
encourage  him  in  his  expenditure  (2),  yet  if  it  were 
He  who  seeks  necessary  for  the  true  owner  to  proceed  in  equity  he 
doTquity!"*  would  Only  be  entitled  to  its  assistance,  according  ^ 
the  ordinary  rule,  by  doing  equity  and  making  com- 
pensation for  the  expenditure,  so  far,  of  course,  and 
only  so  far  as  the  expenditure  was  necessary,  and  has 
proved  permanently  beneficial  But  a  person  will 
have  no  equity  who  lays  out  money  on  the  property  of 
another  with  full  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  title  (a), 
or  who  lays  out  money  unnecessarily  and  fancifully, 
extravagantly  or  improperly. 

Improvements       So  again,  where  a  tenant  for  life,  under  a  will,  has 

by  tenant  for  *.     n    *  y  ^.^      \^        n   *  i   *  ±. 

life.  g<^^6  ^^  to  fimsh  permanently  beneficial  miprovements 

to  an  estate  which  had  been  begun  by  the  testator, 
courts  of  equity  have  deemed  the  expenditure  a  charge 
for  which  the  tenant  is  entitled  to  a  lien  (t).  Thus,  in 
Devt  V.  Dent  (c)  a  tenant  for  life  had  expended  on  the 
estate  large  sums, — (i)  In  completing  a  mansion-house, 
left  imfinished  by  the  testatrix ;  (2)  In  erecting  a  con- 
servatory and  vinery;  (3)  In  rebuilding  farmhouses, 
&c. ;  (4)  In  erecting  cottages  ;  (S)  In  erecting  perma- 
nent furnaces,  works,  buildings,  &c.,  at  some  copper 
works ;  (6)  In  draining  marshy  groimd ;  and  (7)  In 
making  payments  to  keep  a  foreign  mine  working  so 
as  to  prevent  its  forfeiture ; — it  was  held  that  he  was 
entitled  to  no  allowance  for  these  sums  out  of  the 

(x)  Lake  v.  Gibson,  1  L.  C.  177.  (y)  4  Hare,  97. 

(z)  NichoUon  v.  Hooper ,  4  My.  ft  Cr.  186. 

(a)  RennU  v.  Youngs  2  De  Q.  &  Jo.  136 ;  Jianuden  v.  Dyson,  L.  R  i 
H.  L.  129. 

{b)  Hibbert  v.  Cooke,  1  Sim.  &  Stu.  552. 

(c)  30  Beav.  363  ;  and  see  In  re  Ledie*s  SetUement  Trusts,  L.  R.  2  Cli. 
Div.  185. 
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personal  estate  of  the  testatrix,  held  upon  similar 
trusts,  or  to  any  inquiry  respecting  them,  excepting 
those  laid  out  in  the  ist  and  7th  of  them,  i.e.,  in 
completing  the  mansion,  and  in  keeping  up  the  foreign 
mine,  an  inquiry  being  directed,  whether  the  outlay  on 
these  two  accounts,  or  either  (and  which?)  of  them, 
was  or  was  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  inheritance  (d), 

A  trustee,  executor,  or  other  fiduciary  person  who  Truitee  h&s  a 

-  Till  1.  ^1      "cn  on  tniBt- 

has  renewed  a  lease  has,  however,  a  lien  upon  the  fund  for  ex- 
estate  for  the  costs  and  expenses  of  the  renewal  with  SSewLT 
interest  (e). 

Similarly  where  payments  have  been  made  in  order  Salvage- 
to  prevent  the  lapse  of  a  policy,  the  person  making  policy  of  in- 
such  payments  is  entitled  to  a  lien  for  the  amount  on  ■"*°®^ 
the  proceeds  of  the  policy,  on  the  footing  of  salvage- 
moneys  (/),  but  apparently  to  no  other  beneficial  in- 
terest in  the  property. 

(4.)  When  a  person  has  a  mortgage  in  fee  which  (4.)  Heir  of 
he  has  not  foreclosed,  the  legal  estate" in  the  mortgaged  truateefor 
premises  descends,  in  case  of  intestacy,  to  his  heir ;  ^^^ta- 
but  in  equity  the   mortgaged   estate   being   only  a  tivea. 
security  for  money,  the  heir  or  devisee  will  be  held  a 
trustee  of  the  legal  estate  in  the  lands  for  the  per- 
sonal representatives  of  the  deceased  mortgagee  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  them  the  mortgage  moneys,  to 
hand  over  or  distribute  among  and  through  the  persons 
entitled  to  the  personal  estate  of  the  mortgagee  (g). 


(d)  Dunne  v.  Dunne,  3  Sm.  &  Gifif.  22.     In  re  Leigh* t  EetaUy  L.  R. 
6  Ch.  887. 

(e)  HoU  V.  Holt,  I  Ch.  Ca.  190 ;  Coppin  ▼.  Femeyhough,  2  B.  C.  C. 
291 ;  and,  aa  to  renewal  fund,  aee  Maddy  v.  Bale,  L.  R.  3  Ch.  Div.  327. 

(/)  Norrie  ▼.  Caledonian  Insurance  Company,  L.  K.  8  £q.  127; 
Om  ▼.  Downing,  L.  R.  17  Eq.  316. 
is)  Thomborough  v.  Baker,  2  L.  C.  1030.  But  aee  37  &  38  Vict.,  c.  78, 

n-4>  5< 
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Eqaity*8 
manner  of 
constructing 
tmsts, — ex- 
plained and 
illustrated. 


Before  concluding  this  chapter,  it  may  be  usefully 
pointed  out  that  the  constructive  trusts  exemplified 
above  are  constructed  by  the  court  of  equity  in  the 
following  manner: — First  of  all,  equity  asks.  Who 
has  got  the  legal  estate,  i.e.,  to  whom  does  the  property 
belong  at  law,  apart  from  all  equitable  considerations  ? 
That  matter  being  once  ascertained,  the  court  of  equity 
acknowledges  the  legal  ownership,  and  without  im- 
pugning same  welcomes  it  rather,  and  makes  a  founda- 
tion of  it,  upon  which  to  build  up,  that  is,  to  construct 
the  trust  for  which  it  perceives  an  equity.  Thus,  in 
the  case  of  the  vendor's  lien  (being  Constructive  Trust, 
No.  I,  a,  mprd),  the  court  of  equity  finds  the  legal 
estate  in  the  vendee,  inasmuch  as  the  vendor  has 
already  conveyed  same  to  him ;  and  then  the  court 
founds  upon  the  vendee,  as  having  the  legal  estate,  the 
equitable  lien  or  charge  for  the  unpaid  purchase- 
money.  So  again,  in  the  case  of  the  vendee's  lien, 
(being  Constructive  Trust,  No.  i,b)  the  court  of  equity 
finds  the  legal  estate  in  the  vendor,  inasmuch  as  he 
has  not  yet  conveyed  same  to  the  vendee ;  and  then 
the  court  founds  upon  the  vendor  as  stUl  having  the 
legal  estate,  the  equitable  lien  or  charge  for  the  prema- 
turely paid  purchase-money.  Similarly,  in  all  the 
other  cases, — it  being,  in  fact,  the  rule  of  the  court  of 
equity  to  found  upon  the  legal  estate  only, — a  rule^ 
the  forgetting  or  the  ignorance  of  which  occasions  not 
only  unnecessary  difficulty  to  the  student,  but  often- 
times mistakes  in  the  conduct  of  actual  legal  business. 


(     U3     ) 


*  CHAPTEE  VI. 

TRTTSTEKS  AKD  OTHERS  STANDING  IN  A  FIDUCIARY 

RELATION. 

A  TRUSTEE  should  be  a  person  capable  of  taking  and  y^^  ^^y  i^ 
holding  the  legal  estate,  and  possessed  of  natural  *"*■*««■• 
capacity  and  legal  ability  to  execute  the  trust,  and 
should  (for  reasons  of  convenience)  be  domiciled  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  English  courts  of  equity  (a),  A 
corporation  as  to  lands  (b),  a  feme  covert  (c),  and  an 
infant  (d),  as  to  both  real  and  personal  estate,  are,  on 
account  of  their  several  disabilities,  unsuited  to  hold, 
but  none  of  them  are  incapable  of  holding,  the  office  of 
trustee.  Since  the  Naturalisation  Act,  1870(e),  an 
alien  is  apparently  as  capable  as  a  native-bom  person 
of  acting  as  trustee. 


It  is  a  general  rule  in  courts  of  equity,  that  wher-  Equity  never 

wan 
tee. 


ever  a  trust  exists,  either  by  the  declaration  of  the  ^*^^  *  *"■ 


party,  or  by  intendment  or  implication  of  law,  and  the 
party  creating  the  trust  has  not  appointed  any  trustee 
to  execute  it,  equity  will  follow  the  legal  estate,  and 
decree  the  person  in  whom  it  is  vested  (not  being  a 
bond  Jide  purchaser  for  valuable  consideration  without 
notice,  or  otherwise  entitled  to  protection)  (/),  to  execute 
the  trust.    For  it  is  a  rule  in  equity  which  admits  of 

(a)  Lewin  on  Tnuts,  27.  (6)  Ibid.  27,  29. 

(c)  Lake  V.  De  Lamhert^  4  Yes.  595. 

(d)  ffearle  ▼.  Oreenhank,  3  Atk.  712. 

(fi)  33  &  34  Vict.,  c.  14.  B.  2 ;  as  to  old  law  lee  Gilb.  on  Uses,  43 ; 
FUh  ▼.  Klein f  2  Mer.  431. 

(/)  Thomdike  ▼.  Hunt,  3  De  G.  &  J.  563 ;  SaUHry  t.  BagoUy  2 
Swanst.  608. 
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no  exception,  that  a  court  of  equity  never  wants  a 
trustee.     And  this  rule  is  applied  where  property  has 
been  bequeathed  in  trust,  without  the  appointment  of 
a  trustee;  if  it  is  personal  estate,  the  personal  repre- 
sentative is  deemed  the  trustee ;  and  if  real  estate,  the 
heir  or  devisee  is  deemed  the  trustee ;  and  in  either 
case,  the  trustee  is  bound  to  the  due  execution  of  the 
trust  (j').     The  lapse  of  the  legal  estate  never  has  the 
least  influence  upon  the  trusts  to  whioh  it  is  subject ; 
if  the  individuals  named  as  trustees  fail  either  by  death 
or  by  being  under  disability,  or  by  refusing  to  act,  the 
court  will  provide  a  trustee;  if  no  trustees  are  ap- 
pointed at  all,  the  Court  of  Chancery  assumes  the 
office  in  the  first  instance;  if  the  trust  cannot  be  exe- 
cuted through  the  medium  which  was  in  the  primary 
view  of  the  testator,  it  must  be  executed  through  the 
medium  appointed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery.     The 
inwhaiienie  trustee  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  machine,  but  a  machine  that 
the  trustee  Ib   acts  according  to  the  rules  of  equity,  and  departs  there- 
Rnd  in  what     firom  at  his  own  particular  peril,  although  at  the  same 
tro^,  of  hia    ^ii^6  he  is  the  servant  of  his  cestui  qns  trust  for  the 
^^*  S'"*        time  being.    By  "  cestui  que  trust "  is  here  meant,  not  one 
person  having  only  a  partial  beneficial  interest  in  the 
trust  fund, — ^for  the  trustee  is  not  the  servant  but  the 
controller  of  such  partiary  or   partial   beneficiary, — 
but  the  aggregate  body  of  persons  (bom  and  unborn) 
that  make  up  the  entirety  of  the  persons  entitled,  or 
who  may  be  or  become  entitled,  to  any  beneficial  interest 
in  the  trust  property  as  such.    And  even  the  person  for 
whom  he  shall  be  trustee  depends  entirely  upon  the 
will  of  such  cestui  que  trust,  whether  entitled  under  the 
original  creation  of  the  trust,  or  by  subsequent  devolu- 
tion or  transfer  (h) ;  and  on  the  death  of  one  trustee, 
the  entire  responsibilities  survive  {{), 


iff)  St.  976. 

{h)  2  Sp.  876;  AU,'Om,  ▼.  Downing,  Wilm.  R.  23. 

(t)  Att-Oen,  ▼.  Cfleg,  i  Atk.  356. 
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The  cestuis  que  irustenty  or  any  one  or  more  of  them,  Tnutee  may 
are  entitled  to  file  a  bill  against  the  trustee,  to  compel  to  ^"^jj^^ 
him  to  the  execution  of  any  particular  act  of  duty,  and  ^^'^^y* 
a  fund  in  the  hands  of  trustees  may  be  bound  by  the 
act  or  assignment  of  any  particular  cestui  que  trust  who 
is  »iii  juris  without  the  consent  of  the  trustees,*  but 
only  of  course  to  the  extent  of  the  beneficial  interest  of 
such  particular  cestui  que  trust  (j).     If  any  cestui  qu£  Or  revtn^ed 
truest  has  reason  to  suppose,  and  can  satisfy  the  court,  hSTegS^tftic! 
that  the  trustee  is  about  to  proceed  to  an  act  not 
authorised   by  the  true  scope  of  the  trust,  he  may 
obtain  an  injunction  from  the  court  to  restrain   the 
trustee   from    such    a  wanton   exercise    of  his    legal 
power  (k),     A   trustee   who   has    accepted    the    trust  Trustee  can- 
cannot   afterwards   renounce  it.     The  only  mode  in  ^erwcept-^ 
which  he   can  obtain  a  release  is  either  under  the  ^^' 
sanction  of  a  court  of  equity,  or  by  virtue  of  a  special 
power  in  the  instrument  creating  the  trust,  or  with  the 
consent  of  all  parties  interested  in  the  estate,  being 
^sui  juris  (I) ;  and  of  these  three  modes  of  release,  the 
second  one  is  usually  the  only  one  unattended  with 
expense.    As  regards  the  first  mode  of  release,  the 
court  wiU  not  sanction  the  release  merely  because  the 
trustee  wishes  it;  and  as  regards  the  third  mode  of 
release,   it   is   rarely,  if   ever,  the   certain  fact  that 
all  the  cestuis  que  trust  are  sui  juris  or  even  yet  in 
existence. 

The  office  of  trustee  being  one  of  personal  confidence  Trnitee  oan- 
cannot  be  delegated.     Trustees,  who  take  on  them- S?,*offiM  **® 
selves  the  management  of  property  for  the  benefit  of 
others,  have  no  right  to  shift  their   duty  on    other 
persons,  and  if  they  do  so,  they  remain  subject  to 
responsibility  towards  their  cestui  fpie  trust  for  whom 


{J)  Donaldson  v.  Dancddson,  Kay,  711. 
(k)  Ballt  V.  Strutt,  l  Hare,  146;  Lewin  on  Tr.  613. 
(/)  Maiwm  ▼.  BaUlief  2  Macq.  H.  L.  Cas.  80 ;  Lewin  on  Tr.  204. 
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they  have  undertaken  the  duty  (m).  The  incapacity 
of  the  trustee  to  delegate  his  office  is  to  be  understood 
of  a  trustee  being  and  remaining  one;  because  of 
course  under  a  special  power  in  that  behalf,  he  may 
otherwise  retire  altogether  from  the  trust  and  appoint  a 
new  trustee  in  his  place,  and  in  that  way  delegate  (in 
one  sense)  the  entire  trust.  But  the  trustee  who  does 
not  resign  altogether  cannot  delegate  in  part,  for  the 
reasons  stated,  and  upon  the  maxim,  *' DelegoUus 
non  potest  delegare"  which  although  ridiculed  by 
Bentham  as  a  "fallacy  of  rhythm,"  is  based  and 
maintained  in  English  Law  upon  sound  and  enduring 
reasons. 


Delegation 

permitted 
where  there 
is  a  moral 
necessity 
for  it. 


But  trustees  and  executors  may  justify  their  admini- 
stration of  the  trust-fund  by  the  instrumentality  of 
others,  where  there  exists  a  moral  necessity  for  it. 
Necessity,  which  includes  the  regular  course  of  business, 
will  exonerate.  Thus,  if  "an  executor  living  in 
London,  is  to  pay  debts  in  Suffolk,  and  remits  money 
to  his  co-executor  to  pay  those  debts,  he  is  considered 
to  do  this  of  necessity,  he  could  not  transact  business 
without  trusting  some  person,  and  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  him  to  discharge  his  duty,  if  he  is  made 
responsible  when  he  remitted  money  to  a  person  to 
whom  he  would  on  the  like  occasion  have  himself 
given  credit,  and  would  in  his  own  business  have 
remitted  money  in  the  ^ame  way  (n)" 


The  care  and        Trustees  (whether  or  not  being  also  executors)  are 

quired  of        bouud  to  take  the  same  care  of  trust  property,  as  a 

MTOgMds,--    ™^^  of  ordinary  caution  would  take  of  his  own ;  and 

if  they  have  done  so  they  will  not  be  liable  for  any 


(m)  Turner  v.  Comey,  5  Boa  v.  517 ;  Bostoeh  v.  Floyer,  1  L.  R.  Cb.  26 ; 
Eaves  v.  Bichon,  30  Beav.  136. 

(n)  Joy  r.  Campbell,  I  Sch.  &  Lef.  341 ;  Clough  y.  Bond,  3  Mj.  k 
Or.  497  ;  SxfarU  Bclohier,  Amb.  219. 
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(iccidental  loss ;  as  for  instance,  by  a  robbery  of  the 
property  while  in  their  own  possession  (o),  or  by  a 
robbery  or  loss,  whilst  in  the  possession  of  others  with 
whom  it  has  necessarily,  i.e.,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business,  been  intrusted  (p).  But  the  court,  in  deter- 
mining the  liability  or  non-liability  of  a  trustee  for  any 
loss  sustained  by  the  trust  estate,  distinguishes  between 
the  duties  imposed  upon  and  the  discretions  vested  in 
him  as  such.  And  as  regards  his  duties,  the  utmost  (^  j  Duties, 
diligence  in  observing  same  {i.e.,  exacta  diligentia)  is 
his  only  protection  against  liability  for  any  loss ;  while 
as  regards  his  dv^ums,  or  discretionary  powers,  an 
amount  of  diligence  equal  to  what  he  bestows  on  his 
own  property  will  protect  him  from  liabflity.  Thus, 
firstly,  as  regards  duties,  if  a  trustee  or  executor  permit 
the  trust-fund  to  remain  unnecessarily,  or  contrary  to 
his  duty,  in  the  hands  of  third  parties,  as,  for  instance, 
if  money  be  left  in  the  hands  of  a  banker  more  than  a 
year  after  the  testator's  death,  and  after  the  debts,  &c., 
have  been  paid  (^) ;  or  if  a  trustee  mix  trust  property 
with  his  own  (r),  or  parts  with  his  exclusive  control  over 
the  fund,  by  associating  with  himself  the  authority  of 
another  person  (s) ;  or  if  the  fund  be  left  to  the  entire 
control  of  a  co-trustee  (t),  it  will  be  at  his  risk  (u). 
But,  secondly,  as  regards  discretions,  e.g.,  if,  under  the  (6.)Di8cre- 
investment  clause  in  the  wiU  or  settlement,  he  has  the  «<»»• 
power  of  investing  in  any  one  or  more  at  his  discre- 
tion of  certain  specified  funds  comprising  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent  securities,  and  he  invests  (say,  at  the  request  of 
an  importunate  cestui  que  trust)  part  of  the  trust  funds 
in  Turkish  Bonds  as  being  one  of  the  authorised  invest- 

(o)  Morley  v.  Morley,  2  Ch.  Ca.  2. 

(jd)  Jone9  Y.  LtwU,  2  Yes.  240 ;  Strinfen  v.  Swinfin,  29  Bear.  211. 

iq)  Darhe  ▼.  Martyn,  i.  Beav.  525. 
.    (r)  Lupton  v.  WhU^  15  Ve^  432. 

{a)  Salway  ▼.  Salvfay,  2  Rasa.  &  My.  215. 

(t)  ClougK  V.  Bond,  3  M7.  &  Cr.  490. 

(u)  CaaUe  v.  Warland,  32  Beay.  660;  Lunham  ▼.  BlundtU,  27  L.  J. 
(N.S.)  Ch.  179 ;  McUthewi  v.  Brite,  6  Beav.  239 ;  22  &  23  Vict.,  c.  35, «.  31. 
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ments,  then  he  will  be  liable,  if  he  would  not  have 
invested  his  own  moneys  in  that  class  of  investment ; 
but  otherwise  he  will  not  be  liable,  even  in  the  case 
of  a  loss  to  the  trust  estate. 

No  remxmerA.  It  is  an  established  rule  that  trustees,  executors,  or 
to^tnutw.  administrators,  or  others  standing  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion, shall  have  no  allowance  for  their  care  and  trouble, 
and  this  proceeds  upon  the  well-known  principle  of 
equity,  that  a  trustee  shall  not  profit  by  his  trust  (v). 
So  strict  is  this  rule,  that  although  a  trustee  or 
executor  may,  by  the  direction  of  the  author  of  the 
trusts,  have  carried  on  a  trade  or  business  at  a  great 
sacrifice  of  time,  he  will  be  allowed  nothing  as  com- 
pensation for  his  personal  trouble  or  loss  of  time  (w), 
SoUdtor-tnis-  And  a  solicitor,  who  is  a  trustee,  is  not  entitled  to 
oSy  foT^ts  charge  for  business  done  by  him  in  relation  to  the 
out  of  pocket,  trust,  except  for  his  costs  out  of  pocket  only,  unless 
there  is  a  provision  in  the  instrument  creating  the 
trust,  enabling  him  to  receive  remimeration  for  the 
transaction  of  such  business  (re),  and  even  where  a 
solicitor  is  appointed  executor,  and  is  to  be  "  at  liberty 
to  charge  for  professional  services,  he  can  only  charge 
for  services  strictly  professional,  and  not  for  matters 
which  an  executor  ought  to  have  done  without  the 
intervention  of  a  solicitor,  such  as  for  attendances  to 
pay  premiums  on  policies,  or  attending  at  the  bank  to 
make  transfers,"  &c.  (y), — wherefore  the  will  or  settle- 
ment should  give  to  the  solicitor-trustee  a  wide  liberty 
in  this  respect,  extending  as  well  to  professional 
business  as  to  business  in  and  about  the  trust 
although  not  strictly  professional. 

Trustees  may       Although  trustees  or  executors  will  not  in  general 

(v)  Jtobimon  y.  PeU,  2  L.  C.  219;  EamiUon  y.  Wright,  9  CL  &  F. 
III. 
(it)  Brocktopp  V.  Bamet,  5  Madd.  9a 
(ar)  BroughUm  v.  Broughton,  5  De  Q.  M.  &  Q.  160. 
{y)  Harbin  y.  Darhy^  2S  Beay.  325. 
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be  entitled  to  any  allowance  for  their  trouble,  there  is  stipaiate  to 
nothing  to  prevent  them  contracting  with  their  cestui  J22Iati«m!.™' 
gpie  trust,  to  receive  some  compensation  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  the  trust.  But  such  a  con- 
tract would  be  very  jealously  scrutinised  by  a  court  of 
equity,  and  if  there  be  any  appeai*ance  of  unfairness, 
or  unconscionable  advantage  on  the  part  of  the  trustee, 
the  agreement  wiU  not  be  enforced  {z). 

In  further  illustration  of  the  maxim  that  a  trustee  Traitee  mnBt 
shall  not  make  a  profit  by  his  trust,  may  be  mentioned  ^vili^tage^at 
those  cases  where  one,  in  a  fiduciary  position,  uses  that  ®'  ^  *™"*' 
position  as  a  means  of  obtaining  any  profit  or  advan- 
tage which  he  would  not  otherwise  obtain.     It  was 
upon   this   principle    that   Lord    Eldon   in  one   case 
directed  an  inquiry  whether  the  liberty  of  sporting  (a.)  Not  enjoy 
over  the  trust  estate  could  be  let  for  the  benefit  of  the    *    ootmg. 
cestui  que  trntst,  and  in  the  meantime  the  trustee  was 
to  appoint  a  gamekeeper  for  the  preservation  of  the 
game,  but  was  not  to  keep  up  an  estabUshment  for  his, 
the  trustee's,  ©wn  pleasure  (a). 

If  trustees  or  executors  buy  up  any  debt  or  encum-  (h.)  Not 
brance  to  which  the  trust  estate  is  liable,  for  a  less  thftohe^Te 
sum  than  is  actually  due  thereon,  they  will  not  be  ehi^o?^' 
allowed  to  take  the  benefit  to  themselves,  but  the  debts, 
creditors  or  legatees,  or  other  cestuis  que  trust,  shall 
have  the  advantage  of  it  (&). 

Again,  if  a  trustee  or  executor  use  the  fund  com-  (c)  Nottnke 
mitted  to  his  care  in  buying  and  selling  land,  or  in  payiSg  InSrest 
stock  speculations,  or  lay  out  the  trust-money  in  a  instead, 
commercial  adventure,  as  in  fitting  out  a  vessel  for  a 
voyage,  or  if  he  employ  it  in  business,  in  all  these 

(s)  Aylijft  v.  Murray^  2  Atk.  58. 
(a)   WM  ▼.  Earl  of  ShafUthury,  7  Ves.  480-488. 
(6)   Pooley  v.  Quilter,  4  Drew.  184,  2  De  G.  &  Jo.  327  ;  Fotbrooke  v. 
Balguy,  i  My.  ft  K.  226. 
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cases,  while  the  executor  or  trustee  is  liable  for  all 
losses,  the  cestui  que  trust  may  insist  either  on  having 
the  trust-fund  replaced  with  interest,  or  on  having  the 
profits  made  by  the  trust-funds  so  employed  (c). 

Tniste©  can-  So,  likewise,  a  person  standing  in  a  fiduciary  relation 
fewrin^his  towards  another,  will  not  be  allowed  to  benefit  by  his 
own  name.  trust,  by  obtaining  a  renewal  of  a  lease  in  his  own 
Or  purchase  name,  but  will  be  deemed  in  equity  to  be  a  trustee  for 
trust-estate,  thosc  interested  in  the  original  term  (rf),  nor  will  a 
trustee,  as  a  general  rule,  be  permitted  to  purchase 
the  trust- estate  from  his  cestui  que  trust  (e), 

Sameprin-  The    foregoing    principles    apply   to    constructive 

"^enuy^  *'  trustees,  as  agents  (/),  guardians  (g),  partners  (A), 
directors  of  companies  (t),  and  generally,  to  all  per- 
sons clothed  with  a  fiduciary  character.  All  such 
persons  must  refund  all  profits  improperly  made  at  the 
expense  of  the  trust-estate,  and  will  not  be  allowed,  as 
a  general  rule,  any  remuneration  for  their  trouble  (j). 

Exceptional  However,  Under  exceptional  circumstances,  trustees 

trustees  pur-^  *^^  Other  persous  standing  in  the  like  fiduciary  relation, 

chase  from       may  effectively  and  securely  purchase  from  their  cestuis 

holds* goodr"*  que  trtistent,  e.g.,  (i)  If  the  trustee  wUl  give  more  for 

the  trust  estate  than  any  other  purchaser,  in   other 

words,  if  he  will  give  a  "  fancy-price  "  for  it,  or  (2)  If 

the  offer  to  sell  proceeds  from  the  cestuis  que  trustent, 

and  the  trustee  pays  the  ordinary  value  in  the  market, 


(c)  Docker  v.  Somes,  2  My.  k  K.  655  ;  Townend  v.  Tovmend,  I  Giff. 
201  ;  WilliU  V.  Blandford,  I  Hare,  253. 

{d)  Ketch  V.  Sandford,  I  L.  C.  44. 

(e)  Fox  v.  Maekrelh,  1  L.  C.  115. 

(/)  Morret  ▼.  PatJce,  2  Atk.  54 ;  Kimher  v.  Barber,  L.  R.  8,  Ch.  56. 

(g)  Powell  V.  Glover,  3  P.  W.  25. 

(A)  Weddtrbum  v.  Wedderhum,  4  My.  k  Cr.  41. 

(*)  Ot,  Luxembourg  Rail,  Co.  v.  Magnay,  25  Bear.  586. 

\j)  Docker  v.  Sortui,  2  My.  &  K.  665  ;  Foster  v.  M'Kinnon,  5  Gr.  510; 
Imperial  Mercantile  Credit  Association  v.  Coleman,  L.  R.  6  H.   L.  189. 
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keeping  (as  it  is  absurdly  said)  his  cestuis  que  trusterU 
at  arm's  length,  or  (3)  If  the  sale  is  by  public  auction, 
and  the  trustee  has  the  leave  of  the  court  to  bid, — then, 
and  in  any  of  these  cases,  the  purchase  by  the  trustee 
will  hold  good  (k). 

Furthermore,  if  a  person  does  not  expressly  fill  any  Conitraettve, 
fiduciary  character,  as  that  of  trustee  or  executor,  but  JJSncexten? 
is  merely  a  constructive  trustee,  his  liabilities  are  ui  J'^^pT'*' 
some  respects  different  from  those  of  an  express  trustee. 
His  duties  and  responsibilities  are  matters  of  quasi- 
contract,  and  he  is,  as  it  appears,  not  bound  by  many 
of  the  rules  which  equity  has  annexed  to  the  express 
fiduciary  relation.    The  distinction  is  clearly  drawn  in 
Lord  Westbury's  judgment  in  ICnox  v.  Gye  (i).     There  Remarks  of 
it  was  attempted  to  be  argued,  that  a  surviving  partner  tuL  in  E^nox 
was  a  trustee  of  the  share  of  his  deceased  partner,  but  ^'  ^^^ 
his  Lordship,  after  adverting  to  the  -case  of  vendor  and 
purchaser,  and  stating,  that  there,  though  the  vendor 
might  by  a  metaphor  be  called  a  trustee,  he  was  a 
trustee  only  to  the  extent  of  his  obligation  to  perform  the 
agreement  between   himself  and  the   purchaser,  pro- 
ceeded as  follows: — "In  like  manner  here,  the  sur- 
viving partner  may  be  called  a  trustee  for  the  dead 
man,  but  the  trust  is  limited  to  the  discharge  of  an  oh-  Time  runa  in 
ligation^  which  is  liaile  to  he  barred  by  lapse  of  time,  ItroeSre  ^^' 
As  between  the  express  trustee  and  cestui  (me  trusty  *™*«?»  *^: 

.__  _*        _  .    .  ■*.  though  not 

time  will  not  run,  but  the  survivmg  partner  is  not  a  in  favour 
trustee  in  that  full  and  proper  sense.  It  is  most  import-  tnuteeT" 
ant  to  mark  this  again  and  again,  for  there  is  not  a  more 
fruitful  source  of  error  in  law  than  the  inaccuracy  of 
language.  The  application  to  a  man,  who  is  improperly 
and  by  metaphor  only  called  a  trustee,  of  all  the  conse- 
quences which  would  follow  if  he  were  a  trustee  by 
express  declaration — in  other  words,  a  complete  trustee 
— holding  the  property  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the 

(k)  HuMey  v.  Eickley,  L.  R.  2  Ch.  Div.  190. 
(I)  L.  R.  5  H.  L.  656,  675. 
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cestui  que  trust,  well  illustrates  the  remark  made  by 
Lord  Macclesfield,  that  nothing  in  law  is  so  apt  to 
mislead  as  a  metaphor  (m)." 

CoDstructive  Similarly,  where  a  person  is  merely  a  constructive 
h™eremun-  trustee,  as  having  employed  the  money  of  another  in  a 
eration  for      trade  01  busincss,  although  he  must  account  for  the 

time  and  skiU.  <•    i 

profits  of  the  money  he  has  employed,  he  may  have  an 
allowance  made  to  him  for  his  loss  of  time  and  for  his 
skill  and  trouble  (n), 

i 

One  trustee  In  Towrdey  V.  Sherborne  (p),  the  extent  of  the  re- 

hi«*ca?truAtee  sponsibility  of  one  trustee  for  the  acts  or  defaults  of 
— praoticaUy.  his  co-trustce  was  first  discussed.  A.,  B.,  C,  and  D. 
were  trustees  of  some  leasehold  premises.  A.  and  B. 
collected  the  rents  during  the  first  year  and  a  half, 
and  signed  acquittances,  but  from  that  period  the  rents 
were  uniformly  received  by  an  assign  of  C.  The 
liability  of  A.  and  B.  during  the  first  year  and  a  half 
was  undisputed,  but  the  question  was  raised  whether 
they  were  not  also  chargeable  with  the  rents  which 
had  accrued  subsequently,  but  had  never  come  to  their 
hands  ?  After  much  consideration,  the  judges  resolved: 
— That  where  lands  are  conveyed  to  two  or  more  upon 
trust,  and  one  of  them  receives  all  or  the  most  part 
of  the  profits,  and  after  dieth  or  decayeth  in  his  estate, 
his  co-trustees  shall  not  be  charged  or  be  compelled 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  answer  for  the  receipts  of 
him  so  dying  or  decayed,  unless  some  practice,  fraud, 
or  evil-dealing  appears  to  have  been  in  them,  to  pre- 
judice the  trust,  for  they  being  by  law  joint-tenants, 
or  tenants  in  common,  every  one  by  law  may  receive 
either  all  or  as  much  of  the  profits  as  he  can  come  by; 


(m)  Taylor  v.  Taylor,  28  L.  T.  189 ;  Edwardi  v.  Wardtn,  22  W.  R. 
669.  * 

(n)  Brown  v.  Litton,  l  P.  W.  140 ;  Brovn  v.  Dt  Tastet,  Jac.  284  ; 
Docker  v.  Some»,  2  M.  &  K.  655. 

(0)  2  L.  C.  858. 
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it  is  no  breach  of  trust  to  permit  one  of  the  trustees 
to  receive  all,  or  the  most  part  of  the  profits,  it  falling 
out  many  times  that  some  of  the  trustees  live  far  from 
the  lands,  and  are  put  in  trust  out  of  other  respects 
than  to  be  troubled  with  the  receipt  of  the  profits. 
But  it  was  also  resolved  : — That  if  upon  the  proof  of 
circumstances,  the  court  should  be  satisfied  that  there 
had  been  any  dolvs  maltts,  or  any  evil  practice,  fraud, 
or  ill  intent  in  him  that  permitted  his  companion  to 
receive  the  whole  profits,  he  should  be  charged  though 
he  received  nothing  (jp).     And  it  was,  in  fact,  decided 
in  Tawnley  v.  Sherborne,  that  if  a  trustee  joined  with 
his  co-trustees  in  signing  receipts,  he  was  liable,  even 
though  he  had  received  nothing, — the  liability  arising 
not  from  his  mere  signing  of  the  receipts  (because,  of 
course,  it  was  his  duty  to  do  that),  but  from  his  sub- 
sequently leaving  in  the   hands  of  his  co-trustee  the 
money  that   had  been  received  (which,  as  we  shall 
immediately  see,  it  was  a  violation  of  his  duty  to  do). 

And,  in  fact,  in   later  times   the  rule   has   heen  .«gj^|jj^^y 
established  that  a  trustee  who  joins  in  a  receipt  for  conformity," 
conformity,  but  without  receiving,  shall  not  by  that  (i.)  By  itself 
circumstance  alone,  be  rendered  liable  for  a  misapplica-    ^^^' 
tion  by  the  trustee  who  receives,  for  "  it  seems  to  be 
substantial  injustice  to  decree  a  man  to  answer  for 
money  which  he  did  not  receive,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  charge  upon  him,  by  his  joining  in  the  receipts,  is 
but  notional  (q)."    Where  the  administration   of  the 
trust  is  vested  in  co-trustees,  a  receipt  for  money  paid 
to  the  account  of  the  trust  must  be  authenticated  by 
the  signature  of  all  the  trustees  in  this  their  joint 
capacity,  and  it  would  be  tyranny  to  punish  a  trustee 
for  an  act,  which  the  very  nature  of  his  ofiice  will  not 
permit  him  to  decline  (r), — scU,,  where  that  act  is  not 

(p)  MucJdow  V.  Putter,  Jac.  198  ;  Booth  v.  Booth,  i  Bear.  125. 
(gj  Pdlovi  y.  Mitchell,  I  P.  W.  81;  /«  re  Fryer,  3  K.  &  J.  317. 
(r)  Lewin,  215. 
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(2.)  When 
coupled  with 
subsequent 
neglect  of 
duty. 


coupled  with  any  breach  of  duty  arising  subsequently. 
At  law,  where  trustees  join  in  a  receipt,  primd  facie 
all  are  to  be  considered  as  having  received  the  money. 
But  it  is  competent  to  a  trustee,  and,  if  he  means  to 
exonerate  himself  from  that  inference,  it  is  necessary 
for  him  to  show  that  the  inoney  acknowledged  to  have 
been  received  by  all,  was  in  fact  received  by  one,  and 
he  himself  joined  only  for  conformity  (s).  But  that 
means  of  exoneration  from  subsequent  loss,  is  in 
general  of  little  worth,  the  subsequent  loss  commonly 
proceeding  from  a  subsequent  neglect  of  duty  by  the 
non-receiving  but  signing  trustee.  For  though  a 
trustee  is  safe  if  he  does  no  more  than  authorise  the 
receipt  and  retainer  of  the  money  by  his  co-trustee, 
yet  he  will  not  be  justified  in  allowing  the  money  to 
remain  in  his  hands  for  a  longer  period  than  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  reasonably  require  (t),  e.g.,  a 
fortnight's  neglect  may  occasion  all  the  loss. 


One  executor 
not  liable 
for  his  co- 
executor, — 
practicaUy. 


Co-executors  on  the  other  hand  are  generally  answer- 
able, each  for  his  own  acts  only,  and  not  for  the  acts 
of  their  co-executors  (u).  For  in  respect  of  receipts,  the 
case  of  co-executors  is  materially  different  from  that 
of  co-trustees,  and  this  diflFerence  arises  not  from  any 
principle,  but  from  the  different  powers  with  which 
co-trustees  and  co-executors  are  respectively  invested 
by  the  law,  so  that  a  particular  circumstance  which 
would  afford  a  presumption  of  the  performance  of  an 
act  involving  responsibility  in  the  case  of  an  executor, 
would  not  afford  any  presumption  thereof  in  the  case 
of  a  trustee.  An  executor  has,  independently  of  his 
co-executor,  a  full  and  absolute  control  over  the  per- 


(*)  Briee  v.  Stakes,  2  L.  C.  86$;  ii  Vea.  319. 

{t)  Briee  v.  8toke»,  uH  supra;  Thompson  v.  Fineh,  8  De  Q.  M.  ft  O. 
560 ;  Walker  t.  Sffmands,  3  Swansi.  i  ;  JTondury  v.  KirhUMd^  3  Sim. 
265. 

(u)  WiUiams  v.  Nixon,  2  Beay.  472. 
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sonal  assets  of  the  testator,  and  is  competent  to  give 
valid  discharges  by  his  own  separate  act.  If,  therefore, 
an  executor  join  with  a  co-executor  in  a  receipt,  he  Onni  on 
does  an  unnecessary  act,  and  will  therefore  be  i^^^^fng^S^^elpt 
faxde  answerable  for  the  application  of  the  fund  (v).  ^  v^p  *^a* 
In  Westley  v.  Clarkt  (w),  this  general  rule  was  thus  receive, 
exemplified.  T.,  one  of  three  executors,  had  called  in  a 
sum  of  money,  secured  by  mortgage  of  a  term  of  years, 
and  received  the  amount,  and  afterwards,  but  the  same 
day,  sent  round  his  clerk  to  his  co-executors,  with  a 
particular  request  that  they  would  execute  the  assign- 
ment and  sign  the  receipt,  which  they  accordingly  did. 
T.  afterwards  became  bankrupt,  and  the  money  was 
lost,  and  thereupon  a  bill  was  filed  to  charge  the  co- 
executors.  Lord  Northington  said, — "  If  it  plainly  ap- 
pears that  only  one  executor  received  and  discharged 
the  estate  indebted,  and  assigned  the  security,  and 
the  others  joined  afterwards  without  any  reason  and 
without  being  in  a  capacity  to  control  the  act  of  their 
co-executor,  either  before  or  after  the  act  was  done, 
what  ground  has  any  court  of  conscience  to  charge 
them  ?  The  only  act  that  affected  the  assets  was  the 
first  that  discharged  the  debt."  His  Lordship  was 
therefore  of  opinion  that  the  executors  were  not  liable 
for  the  misapplication  by  their  co-executor. 

The  rule,  as  now  recognised,  is  best  explained  by  Lord  True  rule  as 
Redesdale  in  Joy  v.  Campbell  (x),—"  The  distinction,"  he  execu^™'  ^^ 
observes, "  seems  to  be  this,  with  respect  to  mere  signing ; 
that  if  the  receipt  be  given  for  the  purpose  of  mere  form, 
then  the  signing  will  not  charge  the  person  not  re- 
ceiving; but  if  it  be  given  under  circumstances  pur- 
porting that  the  money,  though  not  actually  received 
by  both  executors,  was  under  the  control  of  both,  such 
a  receipt  shall  charge ;  and  the  true  question  in  all 


(v)  Brice  v.  Stoku^  ii  Ve«.  319. 
(w)  I  Eden  357.  (x)  I  Sch.  &  Lef.  341. 
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these   cases  seems  to  have  been  whether  the  money 
was  under  the  control  of  both  executors  (y)." 


Indemnity  j^  express  clausc  is  usually  inserted  in  trust-deeds, 

clauses, —  r  »/  ' 

utility  of,  in     that    One    trustee    shall   not   be    answerable    for  the 
*®'*®    *  receipts,  acts,  or  defaults  of  his  co-trustees,  but  for 

his  own  acts  and  defaults  only.  But  equity  infuses 
such  a  proviso  into  every  trust-deed  (z),  and  a  person 
can  have  no  better  right  from  the  expression  of  that 
which,  if  not  expressed,  would  be  implied  (a).  And 
now,  by  Lord  St.  Leonards'  Act  (&),  every  instrument 
creating  a  trust  shall  be  deemed  to  contain  the  usual 
indemnity  and  re-imbursement  clauses,  and  therefore, 
in  future,  the  express  introduction  of  them  into  deeds 
and  wills  may  be  safely  dispensed  with.  But  it  is  to 
be  noted,  of  course,  that  the  very  generality  of  the 
usual  indenmity  clause,  augurs  it  of  little  worth  as  a 
protection, — as  it  does  not  extend  to  cover  the  trustee's 
neglect  of  a  trustee's  duties,  one  of  which  (aa  already 
shown)  is  not  to  leave  the  money  in  the  sole  control 
of  his  co-trustee. 

Hogg^i'  That  being  so,  it  is  not  unusual  to  insert  in  deeds 

ample  of  a  very  ^^jj  wills  an   indemnity  clause    of   somewhat  wider 

extensive  rm  •        i 

indemnity       reach.     Thus,  m  the  case  of   Wilkins  v.  Sbgg(c),  a 
cause.  testatrix,  by  her  will  in   1854,  after  appointing  three 

•  trustees,  declared  each  trustee  should  be  answerable 
only  for  losses  arising  from  his  own  default,  and  not 
for  involuntary  acts,  or  for  the  acts  or  defaults  of  his 
co-trustees ;  and  particularly  t?iat  any  trustee  who  should 
pay  over  to  his  co-trtcstee,  or  should  do  or  coricur  in  any 
act  enabling  his  co-trustee  to  receive  any  moneys  for  tlie 
general  purposes  of  her  will,  should  not  he  obliged  to  see 


(y)  Walker  v.  Symondsj  3  Swanst,  I ;  ffovey  y.  Blakeman,  4  Ves.  608. 

(z)  DavD9on  ▼.  Clarke^  18  Ves.  254. 

(o)  WorraU  v.  Harford,  8  Ves.  8 ;  JUhden  v.  Wedey,  29  Beav.  213. 

(6)  22  and  23  Vict.,  c.  35,  s.  31. 

(0)  8  Jur.  N.S.  25;  3  Qiff.  116. 
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to  the  diie  applicaticm  thereof,  nor  should  such  trustee  he 
svbseqaevily  reTidered  responsible  by  any  express  notice  or 
intimation  of  the  actual  misapplicatioTi  of  the  same 
moneys.  The  three  trustees  joined  in  signing  and 
giving  receipts  to  two  insurance  companies  for  two 
sums  of  money  paid  by  them,  but  two  of  the  trustees 
permitted  their  co-trustee  to  obtain,  and  afterwards  to 
retain,  the  money  without  ascertaining  whether  he  had 
invested  it.  That  trustee  having  misapplied  the  money, 
a  bill  was  filed  for  the  purpose  of  making  his  co- 
trustees personally  liable.  Lord  Westbury,  C,  held 
that  they  were  not  liable.  His  Lordship  said, — "  This 
clause  excluded  the  possibility  of  any  liability  except 
for  actual  misappropriation.  There  were  three  modes  in 
which  a  trustee  would  become  liable  according  to  the  or- 
dinary rules  of  law, — ^first,  where,  being  the  recipient,  he 
hands  over  the  money  without  securing  its  due  appli- 
cation ;  secondly,  where  he  allows  a  co-trustee  to  receive 
money  without  making  due  inquiry  as  to  his  dealing 
with  it;  and  thirdly,  where  he  becomes  aware  of  a 
breach  of  trust,  either  committed  or  meditated,  aad 
abstains  from  taking  the  needful  steps  to  obtain  resti- 
tution or  redress.  The  framer  of  the  clause  under 
examination  knew  these  three  rules,  and  used  words 
sufficient  to  meet  all  these  cases.  There  remained, 
therefore,  only  personal  misconduct,  in  respect  of  which 
a  trustee,  acting  under  this  will,  would  be  responsible. 
He  would  still  be  answerable  for  collusion  if  he  handed 
over  trust-money  to  his  co-trustee,  with  reasonable 
ground  for  believing,  or  with  a  suspicion,  that  that 
trustee  would  commit  a  breach  of  trust ;  but  no  such 
case  as  this  has  been  made  by  the  bilL" 

The  two  primary  duties  of  a  trustee  are,  first,  to  Duties  of 
cany  out  the  directions  of  the  person  creating  the  towards 
trust,  and  secondly,  to  place  the  trust  property  in  a  ^Jtproplrty. 
state  of  security. 
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(i.)  Reduction  Thus,  if  a  trust-fund  be  an  equitable  interest,  of 
o"*q!Mw^^"****"  which  the  legal  estate  cannot  at  present  be  transferred 
posBessioii.  to  an  encumbrancer,  it  is  the  trustee's  duty  to  lose  no 
time  in  giving  notice  of  his  own  interest  to  the  person 
in  whom  the  legal  interest  is  vested ;  for,  otherwise, 
he  who  created  the  trust  might  subsequently  encumber 
adversely  the  interest  he  has  settled,  in  favour  of  a 
purchaser  without  notice,  who,  by  first  giving  notice  to 
the  legal  holder,  might  gain  a  priority  (d). 

If  the  trust-fund  be  a  chose  in  action,  as  a  debt 
which  may  be  reduced  into  possession,  it  is  the  trustee's 
duty  to  be  active  in  getting  it  in,  and  any  unnecessary 
delay  in  this  respect  will  be  at  his  own  personal 
risk  (e). 

(2.)  Reaiisa-         An  exccutor  is  not  to  allow  the  assets  of  the  tes- 

outitandUng^on  ^^^^^  ^  remain   outstanding   upon  personal  security, 

personal         though  the  debt  was  a  loan  by  the  testator  himself  on 

what  he  deemed  an  eligible  investment  (/).     Where 

the  trust-money  cannot  be  applied,  either  immediately 

or  by  a  short  day,  to  the  purposes  of  the  trust,  it  is 

the  duty  of  the  trustee  to  make  the  fund  productive  to 

the  cestui  que  trust,  by  the  investment  of  it  on  some 

proper  security.     The  trustee  is  not  justified  in  lending 

on  personal  security,  however  good  (g),  unless  expressly 

.  empowered  to  do  so  by  the  instrument  creating  the 

trust  (h), 

(3.)  Invest-  I^  ^^^  absence  of  any  express  power  created  by 

fun^l'  *th '*   ^^^  settlement,  and  independently  of  any  power  which 
authorised       may  be  given  by  any  statute  for  the  time  being  in 

aecoritiea. 


(d)  Jacob  V.  LuciUf  I  Beav.  436. 

(e)  Orovt  V.  Prict,  26  Beav.  103. 

(/)  Paddan  v.  Richardton,  7  De  O.  M.  &  G.  563 ;  Clough  v.  Bond, 
3  My.  &.  Cr.  496. 

ig)  Qravet  v.  Strahan,  8  De  Q.  M.  &.  Q.  291.    ' 
{h)  Paddon  v.  Richardwn,  7  De  Q.  M.  &  G.  563. 
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force,  trustees,  executors,  or  admrnistrators,  should 
invest  on  mortgages  of  real  estate  in  England,  or  in 
Government  securities,  or  in  Consolidated  Bank  An- 
nuities (i). 

However,  by  Lord  St.  Leonards'  Act,  22  and  23  Range  of  in- 
Vict,  c.  35,  s.  32,  trustees,  executors,  and  adminis- ][®''^*^'^^P^  ^^^ 
trators,  where  not  expressly  forbidden  by  the  instru-  itatute,  for 
ment  creating  the  trust,  are  authorised  to  invest  trust- 
funds  on  r^  securities  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  in  the  stock  of  the  Bank  of  England  or 
Ireland,  or  in  East  India  Stock  (j ).  Also,  by  Lord 
Cranworth's  Act,  23  &  24  Vict.,  c.  145,  s.  25,  it  is 
enacted  that  trustees,  having  trust-money  in  their 
hands  which  it  is  their  duty  to  invest  at  interest,  shall 
be  at  liberty,  at  their  discretion,  to  invest  the  same  in 
any  of  the  parliamentary  stocks  or  public  funds,  or  in 
Government  securities,  and  such  trustees  shall  also  be 
at  liberty,  at  their  discretion,  to  call  in  any  trust-funds 
invested  in  any  other  securities  than  as  aforesaid,  and 
to  invest  the  same  in  any  such  securities  as  aforesaid, 
but  no  such  change  of  investment  as  aforesaid  shall  be 
made  (except  in  the  Tliree  per  Cent.  Consolidated 
Bank  Annuities),  where  there  is  a  person  under  no 
disability  entitled  in  possession  to  receive  the  income 
of  the  trust-fund  for  his  life,  or  for  a  term  of  years 
determinable  with  his  life,  or  for  any  greater  estate, 
without  the  consent,  in  writing,  of  such  person.  Also, 
by  statute  30  &  31  Vict.,  c.  132,  s.  2,  it  is  enacted 
(although  somewhat  unnecessarily)  that,  eltcept  where 
expressly  forbidden  by  the  instrument  creating  the  trust, 
"  it  shall  be  lawful  for  every  trustee,  executor,  or 
administrator,  to  invest  any  trust-fund  in  his  possession 


(f)  Baud  ▼.  Fardellf  7  De  O.  M.  k  Q.  628. 

{j)  S«e  23  &  24  Vict.,  c  38,  B.  12.  General  order  under  this  Act., 
dated  ist  Feb.  186 1  ;  30  &  31  Vict.,  c.  13298.  i,  which  extends  the 
power  of  inTestment  to  East  India  Stocks  created  after  the  date  of  22 
&.  23  Vict.,  c.  35.    Lewin  on  Trusts,  252. 
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or  under  his  control  in  any  securities,  the  interest  of 
which  shall  be  guaranteed  by  Parliament." 

Lastly; — By  the  statute  34  &  35  Vict.,  c.  27  (The 
Debenture  Stock  Act,  1 87 1),  it  is  enacted  that  trustees, 
executors,  and  administrators,  having  power  to  invest 
trust-funds  in  the  mortgages  or  bonds  of  any  company, 
shall  and  may  (imless  the  instrument  of  trust  express 
to  the  contrary)  invest  such  funds  in  the  debenture- 
stock  of  any  such  company. 

(4.)Conyenion  .    As  a  general  rule,  where  a  testator  subjects   the 
andwerrion-  ^^^'^  of  lus  personal  estate  to  a  series  of  limitations 
"^^med**^*   directly  or  by  way  of  trust,  without  any  particular 
in  rendnary     directions  as  to  the  investment  or  mode  of  enjoyment, 
heqxLwU         there,  in  the  absence  of  indications  of  a  contrary  in- 
tention, such  part  of  the  residue  as  may  be  wearing 
out  (such  as  leaseholds),  must  be  converted,  and  put 
in  such  a  state  of  investment  as  to  be  securely  avail- 
able for  all  persons  interested  in  it.     And  if  the  resi- 
due comprises  property  of  a  reversionary  nature,  that 
also  must  be  converted.     The  former  of  these  two 
rules  protects  the  remainder-man,  the  latter  of  them 
protects  the  tenant  for  life  (k). 


The  limit  or 
meftsnre  of 
truBtee*8 
liability  for 
non-inveat- 
ment. 


When  trustees  or  executors  were  directed  by  the 
will  to  convert  the  testator's  property,  and  invest  it 
in  Grovernment  or  real  securities,  and  neglected  to  do 
either,  it  was  for  a  long  time  a  question  whether  they 
should  be  answerable  for  the  principal  money  with 
interest,  or  the  amount  of  stock  which  might  have 
been  purchased  at  the  period  when  the  conversion 
should  have  been  made,  with  subsequent  dividends, 
at  the  option  of  the  cestui  que  trust ;  or  whether  they 
should  be  charged  with  the  amount  of  principal  and 
interest  only,  without  an  option  to  the  cestui  que  trust 

{Ic)  2  Sp.  42,  552,  557 ;  Bate  v.  Hooper,  5  Do  G.  M.  &.  G.  338 ; 
ffowe  V.  Lord  Darimouthf  7  Ves.  137 ;  Porter  t.  Badddey,  L.  R.  5 
Ch.  Div.  542  ;   Wright  y.  Lambert^  L.  R.  6  Ch.  Div.  649. 
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of  taking  the  stock  and  dividends.  It  has  now  been 
decided  that  the  trustee  is  answerable  only  for  the 
principal  money  and  interest,  and  that  the  cestui  que 
trust  has  no  option  of  taking  the  stock  and  dividends. 
The  principle  upon  which  the  court  proceeds  is,  that 
the  trustee  is  liable  only  for  not  having  done  what  it 
was  his  duty  to  have  done,  and  the  measure  of  his 
responsibility  is  that  which  the  cestui  que  trust  must 
have  been  entitled  to  in  whatever  mode  that  duty  was 
performed  (/). 

It  remains  to  expound  the  remedies  of  a  cestui  que  Remedies  of 
trust,  and  in  the  first  place  to   inquire    into  whose  erwTin^event 
hands  the  estate  may  be  followed.  of  a  breach  of 

If  the  alienee  be  a  volunteer,  then  the  estate  may  (i.)  Right  of 
be  followed  into  his  hands  whether  he  had  notice  of  t^^eiSte!^ 
the  trust  or  not  (m),  and  if  the  alienee  be  a  purchaser 
of  the  estate,  even  for  valuable  consideration,  but  with 
notice,  the  same  rule  applies  (n).  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  alienee  be  a  purchaser  for  valuable  consideration, 
having  the  legal  estate,  and  without  notice,  his  title, 
even  in  equity,  cannot  be  impeached,  and  he  takes  the 
land  freed  from  the  trust  (o). 

If  the  purchaser  have  no  notice  of  the  trust  up  to 
and  at  the  time  of  completing  his  purchase,  but  after-  Purchaser 
wards  discover  the  trust,  and  obtain  a  conveyance  from  cannot  protect 
the  trustee,  he  could  prior  to  the  Vendor  and  Purchaser  geSi^g  i^^the 
Act,  1874  (p),  protect  himself  by  taking  shelter  under  jegi*!  «»**^*o 

_  •  from  an  ex* 

the  legal  estate ;  for  this  is  like  getting  in  a  first  mort-  press  trustee, 
gage,  which  the  first  mortgagee  has  a  right  to  transfer 


{I)  Jtobinson  ▼.  Rdbimon,  I  De  G.  M.  k  O.  247. 

(m)  Spurgeon  v.  Collier,  1  Eden.  55. 

(n)  Wigg  v.  Wigg,  i  Atk.  382  ;  Kenntdy  v.  DaXy,  I  Sch.  k.  Lef.  345  ; 
Danieis  v.  Davidton,  16  Yes.  249. 

(o)  Thomdike  ▼.  Munt,  3  De  G.  &  Jo.  563  ;  Jones  v.  Potdcs,  3  My. 
&  K.  581 ;  Pilcher  y.  Hawlint,  L.  R.  7  ch.  259. 

(JP)  37  &  38  Vict.,  c.  78. 

L 
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Breach  of 
trust  creates 
a  simple  con- 
tract debt. 


to  whomsoever  he  will  (q),  and  here  notice  of  the  trust 
does  not  convert  the  purchaser  into  a  trustee,  and  he 
does  not  become  a  party  to  a  breach  of  the  trust  (r). 
But  in  consequence  of  the  Vendor  and  Purchaser's  Act, 
1874,  sect.  7,  all  protection  or  priority  derivable  from 
getting  in  the  legal  estate  was  abolished  as  from  the 
7  th  August  1874;  however,  that  section  has  been 
repealed  by  the  Land  Transfer  Act,  1875  (5),  which 
came  into  operation  on  the  ist  January  1876,  and  the 
repeal  is  expressed  to  be  as  from  the  date  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Act  of  1 874  (i.e.,  7th  August  1 874),  except 
as  to  anything  duly  done  under  the  last-mentioned 
Act  before  ist  January  1876.  Consequently  the  old 
rule,  assigning  a  priority  and  protection  to  the  legal 
estate,  is  again  restored. 

The  debt  created  by  a  breach  of  trust  is  regarded 
only  as  a  simple  contract  debt,  both  at  law  and  in 
equity,  even  where  the  trust  arises  under  a  deed 
executed  by  the  trustees,  unless  the  trustee  who  com- 
mitted such  breach  of  trust  has  acknowledged  the  debt 
under  seal  (t).  But  the  mere  acceptance  by  deed  of 
the  trust  will  not  create  a  speciality,  unless  there  be 
a  covenant,  express  or  implied,  for  payment  of  the 
trust  fund  (u).  But  since  the  Act  (y)  abolishing  the 
priority  of  speciality  creditors  in  the  administration  of 
estates  of  persons  dying  after  the  ist  day  of  January 
1870,  the  distinction  is  become  of  little  importance 
— after  the  decease  of  the  trustee;  and  since  the 
Judicature  Act,  1873(1^'),  enacting  that  no  claim  of 


(q)  Baiet  v.  Johnton,  Johns.  304. 

(r)  SfiarpU*  v.  Adamt,  32  Beav.  213 ;  Lewin,  616 ;  Carter  ▼.  Carter, 
3  K.  &  J.  617,  not  being  good  law  ;  see  Pitcher  t.  Jlawlins,  L.  R.  7  ch. 
App.  279. 

{»)  38  &  39  Vict.,  c.  87.  (0  St.  1285,  1286;  2  Sp.  936. 

(tt)  Itaae$on  v.  ffarwood,  L.  R.  3  Gh.  225  ;  Holland  v.  Holland,  L. 
R.  4  Ch.  449 ;  and  see  BuUer  v.  Butler,  L.  B.  5  Ch.  Dir.  554 ;  and,  on 
appeal,  7  Ch.  Dir.  116. 

{v)  32  k  33  Vict.,  c.  46. 

(v)  36  &  37  Vict.,  o.  66,  sect  25,  Bub-sect.  2. 
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a  cestui  que  trust  against  his  trustee  held  on  an  express 
trust,  or  in  respect  of  any  breach  of  such  trust,  shall 
be  held  to  be  bound  by  any  statute  of  limitations,  the 
distinction  is  deprived  of  all  its  importance, — during 
the  life  of  the  trustee  and  also  after  his  death. 

If  the  trust  estate  has  been  tortiously  disposed  of  (a.)  Right  of 
by  the  trustee,  the  cestui  que  trust  may  attach  and  ^rt^Ttyijiio 
follow  the  property  that  has  been  substituted  in  the  J^^^^^^^J  j^^ 
place  of  the  trust  estate,  so  long  as  the  substituted  been  oon- 
property  can  be  traced  (x). 

Money,  notes,  and  bills  may  be  followed  by  the  WHen  money, 
rightful  owner,  where  they  have  not  been  circulated  may  be  foi- 
or  negotiated,  or  the  person  to  whom  they  have  passed  ^^"^^ 
had  express  notice  of  the  trust  (y),  and  the  only  diflfer- 
ence  between  money  on  the  one  hand  and  notes  and 
bills  on  the  other,  is  that  money  is  not  earmarked,  and 
therefore  cannot,  except  under  particular  circumstances, 
be  traced  ;  but  notes  and  biUs,  from  carrying  a  number 
or  a  date,  can  in  general  be  identified  by  the  owner 
without  difficulty  (2).  The  difficulty  of  identification 
does  not  arise,  where  the  trust  property  is  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  trustee;  because  in  laying  out  trust- 
moneys,  a  trustee  must  be  careful  to  keep  his  own 
property  separate  from  the  trust- fund;  and  if  he  mix 
them,  the  cestui  que  tncst  will  be  held  entitled  to  every 
portion  of  the  blended  property  which  the  trustee  can- 
not prove  to  be  his  own  (a). 

« 

It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule,  that  if  a  trustee  interest  pay- 
l}e  guilty  of  any  unreasonable  delay  in  investing  or  J^Jteeaon 
transferring  the  fund,  he  will  be  answerable  to  the  J,.Jj^^  ®^ 

(x)  Lewix),  645;  Frith  v.  CarUand,  2  Hem.  &  M.  417;  Emtat  v, 
Croysdell,  2  De  G.  F.  &  J.  175  ;  Hopper  v.  Concert,  L.  R.  2  Eq.  549. 

(y)   Vemey  y.  Carding,  cited  Joy  v.  CampbtU,  i  Sch.  k  Lef.  345. 

(2)  Lewiu,  647 ;  Ford  v.  Hopkins,  1  Salk.  283. 

(o)  Lupton  V.  White,  1$  Vee.  432;  Maton  v.  MorUy,  34  Beav.  471, 
475 ;  see  alao  HaHie  y.  Hcutie,  L.  R.  2  Ch.  Diy.  304 ;  and  disting. 
Fox  V.  Buckley,  L.  R.  3  Ch.  Div.  508. 
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cestui  que  trust  for  interest  during  the  period  of  his 
laches  (6), — the  rate  being  usually  four  per  cent.,  but 
sometimes  a  higher  rate> 

When  interest       It  is  not  easy  to  define  the  circumstances  under 

foiJ?p'?A^^^^^^^   which  the   court  wiU   charge   executors  and  trustees 

charged.  y^iih  more  than  four  per  cent.,  or  with    compound 

interest.     The  rules  on  this  subject  may  be  thus  stated. 

The  court  will  charge  more  than  four  per  cent,  upon 

balances  in  the  hands  of  a  trustee  (c) : — 

(i.)  Where  he  ought  to  have  received  more,  as  where 
he  had  improperly  called  in  a  mortgage  carrying  five 
per  cent. 

(2.)  Where  he  had  actually  received  more  than  four 
per  cent. 

(3.)  Where  he  must  be  presumed  to  have  received 
more,  as  if  he  has  traded  with  the  money,  in  which 
case  the  cestui  que  trust  has  it  at  his  option  to  take 
the  profits  actually  obtained  (rf). 

(4.)  Where  the  trustee  is  guilty  of  direct  breaches 
of  trust,  or  gross  misconduct  (e). 

Acquiescence.  The  remedy  of  a  cestui  que  trust  against  his  trustee 
for  breach  of  trust  of  any  sort  may  be  barred  by  the 
concurrence  of  the  cestui  que  trusty  or  by  his  acqui- 
escence, or  by  his  executing  a  release  (/). 


(6)  Stafford  v.  Fiddon,  23  Beav.  386. 

(c)  AtL-Oen,  v.  Afford,  4  De  G.  M.  &  0.  851 ;  Penny  v.  AvUon,  3 
Jur.  N.S.  62. 

{d)  JonetY,  Foxall,  15  Beav.  392. 

(e)  Mayor  of  Berwick  v.  Murray ^  7  De  G.  M.  &  G.  519 ;  Toumend  v. 
Toumend,  i  Giff.  212. 

(/)  Brice  v.  Stokes,  2  L.  C.  865  ;  Harden  v.  Parsont,  Eden,  145  ; 
Burrows  v.  Walls,  5  De  G.  M.  &  G.  233 ;  Farrant  v.  Blanehford,  i  De 
G.  Jo.  &Sm.  107,  119. 
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Persons  under  disability,  as  married  women  (^),  or  Persons  undep 
infants  (A),  who  have  concurred  in  a  breach  of  trust,  *^*"^*^*y- 
may  nevertheless  proceed  against  the  trustees,  except 
where  they  have  by  their  own  fraud  induced  the 
trustees  to  deviate  fix)m  the  proper  performance  of 
their  duties  ;  and  even  in  that  excepted  case, 
married  women,  at  least,  may  occasionally  proceed 
successfully  against  the  trustee  whom  they  have  in- 
duced to  deviate  from  his  duties, — e,g,y  where  the  trust 
is  for  the  separate  use  of  the  married  woman  without 
power  of  anticipation  {%), 

A  cestui  que  trust  may,  by  a  release  or  confirmation.  Release  and 
prevent    himself    from    taking    proceedings    against  *^"^""**"*^"' 
trustees  for  a  breach  of  trust  (/),  but  neither  will  be 
binding  on  him  unless  he  had  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
facts  of  the  case  (k). 

A  trustee  is  entitled  to  have  his  accounts  examined  Settlement 
and  to  have  a  settlement  of  them.  If  the  cestui  que  ^  *®*®^ 
trusty  being  mi  juris,  is  satisfied  that  nothing  more 
is  due  to  him,  he  ought  to  close  the  account,  and  give 
an  acknowledgment  equivalent  to  a  release.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  cestui  que  trust  is  dissatisfied  with 
the  accounts,  he  ought  to  have  the  accounts  taken. 
He  is  bound  to  adopt  one  of  these  two  courses ;  he  is 
not  at  liberty  to  keep  a  chancery  suit  hanging  for  an 
indefinite  time  over  the  head  of  the  trustee  (I), 

Usually  settled  accounts  are  not  opened  (i.e,,  taken  Surcharging 
over  again  throughout,  or  in  toto) ;  but  in  an  action  ^^^  ^^^aMymz, 

{y)  Parkes  v.  While,  II  Ves.  221. 

{h)  WUkinton  v.  Parry,  4  Russ.  276. 

(t)  Savage  v.  FoiUr,  9  Mod.  35;  Wright  v.  Snowe,  2  De  O.  &  Sm. 
321 ;  In  re  LutiCt  Trtuts,  L.  R.  4  Ch.  591  ;  Stanley  v.  Stanley,  26 
W.  R.  310. 

(j)  French  v,  ffobton,  9  Vee,  103. 

(*)  Lloyd  y,  Atwood,  3  De  G.  &  Jo.  650;  Kay  y.  Smith,  21  Beav. 
522 ;  Burrows  v.  WalU,  5  De  O.  M.  &  G.  254. 

{I)  2  Sp.  46,  47,  921. 
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for  an  account,  when  the  plea  of  settled  accounts  is  put 
forward  in  defence,  the  practice  of  the  court  is,  upon 
proof  of  one  clear  omission  or  insertion  that  is  erro- 
neous, to  give  liberty  to  the  plaintiff  to  surcharge  the 
omission*  and  to  falsify  the  insertion,  together  with  all 
other  erroneous  omissions  and  insertions:  and  this 
liberty  is  commonly  called  "  liberty  to  surcharge  and 
falsify  "  (m). 

(m)  ffeighington  ▼.  Grant,  t  Phil.  6oi  ;  Pit  ▼.  Ckolmonddey,  2  Veg. 
565 ;  Coleman  v.  MeUerth,  2  M.  &  G.  309,  314  ;  Drew  v.  Power,  i  Sch. 
&  Lef.  182  ;  and  distiog.  Blagrave  t.  Routh,  2  K.  &  J.  509,  522. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

DONATIONES  MOBTIS  CAUSA. 

It  is  essential  to  a  valid  donatio  mortis  causd  that  it  Essentials  of. 
should  me  made  "in  such  a  state  of  illness  or  expecta-  (»)Mu8tbe 

*-  made  in 

tion  of  death,  as  would  warrant  a  supposition  that  the  expecution  of 
gift  was  made  in  contemplation  of  that  event  (a)." 

A  donatio  mortis  causd  is  always  made  on  the  condi-  (2.)  On  condi- 
tion,  expressed  or  implied,  that  the  gift  shall  be  abso-  a'^iute  on 
lute  only  in  case  of  the  donor  s  death,  and  shall  there-  K^voked  b****' 
fore  be  revocable  during  his  life  (6).     And  if  the  donor  recorery  or 

#.  V*     m  •/•  1.  lA.  resumption. 

recover  from  his  illness,  or  if  he  resume  the  possession 
of  the  gift,  it  will  be  defeated  (c).  In  Staniland  v. 
WUlott  (rf),  the  plaintiff,  being  possessed  of  shares  in  a 
public  company,  transferred  them  when  in  a  state  of 
extreme  illness,  into  the  name  of  the  defendant ;  the 
plaintiff  having  recovered,  but  having  subsequently 
become  a  lunatic,  a  bill  was  filed  in  his  name  by  his 
committee  to  have  the  defendant  declared  a  trustee  of 
the  shares.  It  was  held  that  the  plaintiff  having 
survived  the  sickness  during  which  the  transfer  was 
made,  the  gift  could  not  operate  as  a  donatio  m^ortis 
causd;  and  it  appearing  that  the  defendant  had  re- 
ceived the  gift  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  it 
was  to  be  absolute  only  in  the  event  of  the  plaintiff's 
death,  the  defendant  was  held  a  trustee  of  the  shares 
for  the  plaintiff. 


(a)  Edwardt  v.  Jones,  1  My.  &  Cr.  233;  Jhiffidd  v.  Sltvet,  i  Bligh. 
N.S.  53a 

(6)  Edwardt  v.  Jont9,  I  My.  ft  Cr.  233. 

(c)  Ward  v.  Turner^  I  L.  C.  905  ;  Bunn  v.  Marhham^  7  Taunt.  231. 

\d)  3  Mac.  ft  G.  664. 
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(3.)  Delivery 
essential. 


In  addition  to  the  two  before-mentioned  requisites, 
there  is  a  further  and  all-essential  requisite,  viz.,  deli- 
very. For,  if  the  intention  be  expressed  in  writing, 
but  no  delivery  takes  place,  even  though  the  document 
be  signed  by  the  donor,  it  will  be  inefifectual  as  a 
donatio  mortis  causd,  for  in  fact  it  is  a  legacy,  and  the 
writing  will  be  held  a  testamentary  document,  and 
therefore,  if  not  attested  by  two  witnesses,  as  directed 
by  the  Wills  Act  (e),  it  will  be  void  as  a  testamentary 
document  (/).  And  although  it  might  possibly  be 
good  as  a  declaration  of  trust  (g),  still  that  is  not  at 
all  likely,  at  least  in  the  general  case;  for  what  is 
clearly  intended  to  operate  in  one  way  and  fails  to  do 
so,  is  not,  as  a  rule,  construed  by  the  court  to  operate 
in  another  way, — in  favour  of  a  volunteer.  And  if  the 
gift  is  made  by  parol,  without  delivery  of  the  article, 
it  will  be  equally  ineffectual  as  a  donatio  mortis  catcsd, 
nor  can  it  possibly  operate  in  such  a  case,  either  as  a 
gift  inter  vivos,  or  as  a  testamentary  disposition  (A). 


Donationes  Toortis  causd  are  not  void  by  the  Wills 
Act  (t) ;  they  are  not,  in  fact,  testamentary  dispositions 
at  all. 

Imperfect  If  a  donor  intends  to  make  a  testamentary  gift  which 

gifV^not*^   turns  out  to  be  ineffectual,  it  will  not  be  supported  as 
supported  as  a  ^  donatio  mortis  causd.    Thus  in  MUchell  v.  Smith  (j\ 

tloTuUio  nortit  ,  \«^  ^ » 

cauid,  A.  put  into  the  hands  of  B.  certain  promissory  notes, 

saying,  "I  give  you  these  notes."  A.,  on  being  re- 
minded that  they  wanted  indorsement,  indorsed  them 
in  the  presence  of  a  witness  as  follows  : — "  /  beqtteath, 
pay  the  within  contents  to  B.  or  his  order  at  my  death." 


(e)  I  Vict,  c.  26. 

(/)  nigden  v.  Vallier,  2  Ves.  Sr.  258 ;  TaptUy  v.  Kmt,  I  Rob.  400. 

{g)  Morgan  v.  MaUison,  L.  H.  10  £q.  475. 

(/i)  TaU  V.  Hubert,  2  Vee.  Jr.  120. 

(t)  I  Vict  o.  26 ;  Moore  v.  Darton,  4  De  O.  &  Sm.  519. 

{j)  12  W.  R.  941. 
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Turner,  L.  J.,  said,  that  the  endorsement  of  a  promis- 
sory note,  in  order  to  be  effectual,  must  be  such  as  to 
enable  the  indorsee  to  negotiate  the  note.  It  was 
dear,  however,  that  B.  was  not  intended  to  have  the 
power  of  doing  this  during  the  testator's  life.  The 
language  of  the  indorsement  and  the  evidence  showed 
that  a  testamentary  disposition  was  intended ;  and  as 
this  was  invalid,  B.  could  not  take. 

So  also  if  the  donor  intends  to  make  a  gift  inter  ineffeotaai 
vivos  which  is  ineffectual,  it  cannot  be  supported  as  a  ^jft  iuwp^ted* 
donatio  mortis  causd.  Thus,  in  Edwards  v.  Jones  (k),  "  »  donatio 
the  obligee  of  a  bond,  five  days  before  her  death,  signed 
a  memorandum,  not  under  seal,  which  was  endorsed 
upon  the  bond,  and  which  purported  to  be  an  assign- 
ment of  the  bond  without  consideration,  to  a  person  to 
whom  the  bond  was  at  the  same  time  delivered.  The 
circumstances  of  the  transaction  did  not  constitute,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  court,  a  donatio  mortis  cattsd.  It 
was  also  held  that  the  gift  was  incomplete,  and  as  it 
was  without  consideration,  the  court  could  not  give 
effect  to  it.  "  It  is  argued,"  said  the  learned  judge, 
"  that  the  bonds  were  delivered  either  by  way  of  donatio 
m^)rtis  caiLsd,  or  as  a  gift  inter  vivos.  Now,  in  order  to 
be  good  as  a  donatio  mortis  causd^  the  gift  must  have 
been  made  in  contemplation  of  death,  and  intended  to 
take  effect  only  after  the  donor's  death.  If  it  appeared, 
however,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  transaction, 
that  the  donor  really  intended  to  make  an  immediate 
and  irrevocable  gift  of  the  bonds,  that  would  destroy 
the  title  of  the  party  who  claims  them  as  a  donatio 
mortis  cansd, 

"  In  the  present  case  the  transaction  is  in  writing, 
and  this  is  a  strong  circumstance  against  the  presimip- 
tion  of  its  being  a  donatio  mortis  caiesd.     Here  is  an 


(ir)  I  My.  &  Cr.  226. 
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instrument  purporting  to  be  a  regular  assignment 
exactly  in  the  same  form  as  where  the  purpose  is 
absolutely  and  at  once  to  pass  the  whole  interest  in 
the  subject-matter.  A  party  making  a  donatio  mortis 
causd  does  not  part  with  his  whole  interest,  save  only 
in  a  certain  event;  and  it  is  of  the  essence  of  the 
gift  that  it  shall  not  otherwise  take  effect.  Such  a 
gift  leaves  the  whole  title  in  the  donor,  unless  the 
event  occurs  which  is  to  divest  him.  Here,  however, 
there  is  an  attempted  actual  assignment  by  which  the 
donor  transfers  all  her  right,  title,  and  interest  to  her 
niece. 

"  The  transaction  being  inoperative  for  the  purpose 
of  transferring  the  bond  which  was  a  mere  chose  in 
action,  the  question  comes  to  be,  whether  the  mere 
handing  over  of  the  bond  would  constitute  a  good  gift 
inter  vivos.  This  is  a  purely  voluntary  gift,  and  can- 
not be  made  effectual  without  the  interposition  of  the 
court.  This  court  will  not  aid  a  volunteer  to  carry 
into  effect  an  imperfect  gift." 

Whatisa  if  a  personal  chattel  be  actually  given  by  the  donor 

livery.  himself  to  the  donee,  or  by  some  other  person  at  the 

(a.)  To  donee  donor's  request,  into  the  hands  of  the  donee,  or  to 

or  donee  8  _      *  ^        ^  ^   n        i       i 

agent  some  Other  person  as  trustee  or  agent  for  the  donee,  a 

good   delivery   is    constituted.       In    Farquharson   v. 

Cave  (J),  it  was  held  that  a  mere  delivery  to  an  agent, 

in  the  character  of  an  agent  for  the  donor,  would 

amount   to  nothing;    it  must  be  a  delivery  to  the 

(6.)  Delivery    douee,  or  to  the  donee's  agent  (m).     "Where  the  chattel 

means  oVob-    itself  has  uot  been  delivered,  it  would  seem  that  the 

taining  the      delivery  of  some  effective  means  of  obtaining  it,  would 

property.  *^  ° 

be  sufficient,  though  not  the  delivery  of  a  mere  ineffec- 
tive symbol  (n). 

(l)  2  Coll.  Ch.  Ca.  367. 

(m)  Moore  v.  Darton,  4  De  G.  &  Sm.  517. 

(n)  Ward  v.  Turner,  i  L.  C.  905  ;  Snelgrore  v.  Bailey,  3  Atk.  214. 
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If  the  thing  given  as  a  donatio  mortis  causd  be  not 
a  chattel  in  possession,  but  a  chose  in  action,  delivery 
of  some  document  essential  to  the  recovery  of  the  chose 
in  action  is  sufficient.  Thus  in  Moore  v.  Darton  (o), 
where,  on  a  loan,  the  borrower  had  given  the  lender 
a  receipt  in  the  following  terms  : — "  Eeceived  of  Miss 
D.  ;^500,  to  bear  interest  at  five  per  cent,  per  annum," 
it  was  held  that  a  delivery  of  the  receipt  to  an  agent 
of  the  borrower  by  the  creditor  on  her  deathbed, 
stating  that  she  wished  the  debt  to  be  cancelled,  was 
a  good  donatio  inortis  causd. 

In  Jones  v.  SeWy  (p),  the  delivery  of  the  key  of  a  BxRmpiei 
box  was  held  to  be  a  sufficient  donatio  mortis  causd  of  deihreiy.  *^ 
its  contents.  In  Trimmer  v.  Danby  (q),  upon  the  death  {j'iono^r'^ 
of  a  testator,  ten  Austrian  bonds  were  found,  amongst  agent, 
other  securities,  in  a  box  at  his  house,  with  the  follow- 
ing endorsement : — "  The  first  five  numbers  of  these 
Austrian  bonds  belong  to  and  are  H.  D.'s  property," 
signed  by  the  testator.  H.  D.  was  the  testator's  house- 
keeper, and  the  key  of  the  box  was  given  into  her 
custody.  It  was  held,  that  as  there  had  been  no 
actual  transfer  or  delivery  into  the  hands  of  H.  D.,  the 
bonds  still  remained  part  of  the  testator's  assets,  the 
court  being  of  opinion  that  the  testator  gave  the  key 
to  H.  D.  in  her  character  of  housekeeper,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  care  of  it  for  his  benefit ;  the  court 
at  the  same  time  assenting  that  the  testator  meant  to 
give  the  bonds  to  H.  D.,  and  that  the  bonds  were 
capable  of  being  transferred  by  hand,  but  maintaining 
that  in  cases  of  this  nature  it  must  be  proved  that 
there  has  been  an  actual  transfer  of  the  property,  and 
that  everything  has  been  done  that  is  capable  of 
being  done  to  effect  that  transfer  (r) — the  mere  in- 
tention to  transfer  not  being  efficacious  in  favour  of  a 
volunteer. 

(o)  4  De  G.  ft  Sm.  519.  (p)  Prec.  in  Cb.  300. 

{q)  25  L.  J.  Ch.  424.  (r)  PoweU  v.  Hillicar,  26  Beav.  261. 
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(6.)i>eiivei7to  Not  Only  niust  possession  be  given  to  the  donee,  but 
coupled^ith'  ^^®  donop  must  part  with  all  dominion  over  the  gift. 
"**°iih^  °^  Thus,  in  Hawkins  v.  Blewitt  (s),  A.,  being  in  his  last 
illness,  ordered  a  box  containing  wearing  apparel  to 
be  carried  to  the  defendant's  house  to  be  delivered  to 
the  defendant,  giving  no  further  directions  respecting 
it.  On  the  next  day,  the  defendant  brought  the  key 
of  the  box  to  A.,  who  desired  it  to  be  taken  back, 
saying,  he  should  want  a  pair  of  breeches  out  of  it. 
Held,  not  to  be  a  good  donatio  mortis  causdy  and  the 
learned  judge  said,  "  In  the  case  of  a  donatio  mortis 
causdy  possession  must  be  immediately  given ;  and 
also  in  parting  with  the  possession,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  donor  should  part  with  the  dominion  over 
it.  It  seems  rather  to  have  been  left  in  the  defend- 
ant's care  for  safe  custody,  and  was  so  considered  by 
herself." 

In  connection  with  the  two  last-mentioned  cases,  it 
should  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  word  "  house- 
keeper "  is  often  a  euphemism  for  females  that  are  not 
only  volunteers,  but  immoral  and  greedy  persons, 
and  whom,  therefore,  the  court  is  not  well-disposed 
towards. 


What  may  be 
given  aa  dona' 
tiones  mortis 
cauad. 


There  cannot,  it  seems,  be  a  good  donatio  mortis 
causd  of  railway  stock  C^);  nor  of  the  donor's  own 
cheque  upon  a  banker  (u),  unless  cashed  in  his  life- 
time or  otherwise  negotiated  {y).  There  may  be  a  good 
donatio  mortis  causd  of  a  bond  («;).  The  delivery  of 
the  mortgage-deeds  of  a  real  estate  will  constitute  a 
valid  donatio  Toortis  causd  (x).     So   also  will  the  de- 


(f)  2  Esp.  663.  (0  Moort  V.  Moortf  L.  R.  18  Eq.  474. 

(u)  TaU  Y.  Hubert,  4Bro.  C.  C.  286  ;  BoutU  v.  EUU,  4  De  Q.  M.  k 
O.  249  ;  Hewitt  v.  Kaye,  L.  R.  6  Eq.  198. 
(r)  RdUi  V.  Pearc€,  L.  R.  5  Ch.  Div.  730. 

(to)  Sndgrove  v.  Bailey,  3  Atk.  214;  Gardner  ▼.  Parker^  3  Mad.  184. 
(«)  Duffield  V.  El\oei,  i  Bligh.  N.S.  497. 
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livery  of  a  promissory  note,  payable  to  order,  though 
not  indorsed  (y). 

A  good  donatio  mortis  causd  partakes  partly  of  the  How  it  differs 
character  of  a  gift  irUer  vivos,  and  partly  of  that  of  a andagr^s**^^' 
legacy.     It  differs  from  a  legacy,  and  resembles  a  gift  ^^^^ 
inter  vivos  in  these  respects, —  i.  It  takes  effect  sub 
modo  from  the  delivery  in  the  lifetime  of  the  donor, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  proved  as  a  testamentary  act. 
2.  It  requires  no  assent  or  other  act  on  the  part  of  the 
executor  or  administrator  to  perfect  the  title  of  the 
donee.    It  differs  from  a  gift  inter  vivos,  and  resembles  How  it  resem- 
a  legacy  in  these  respects, — i.  It  is  revocable  during  JJ®'*.^*"*'^^ 
the  donor's  lifetime  (2).      2.  It  may  be  made  even  at  from  a  gift 
law  to  the  donor's  wife  (a).     3.  It  is  liable  to  the  *      ''***"* 
debts  of  the  donor  on  a  deficiency  of  assets  (6).     4.  It 
is  subject  to  legacy  duty  (c). 


(y)  Ve<d  V.  Veal,  27  Beav.  303. 

(2)  Smith  V.  C<uen,  cited  I  P.  W.  406 ;  Jonti  v.  Sdhy,  Prec.  Ch.  300 

(a)  Tate  v.  Luthead,  Kay,  658. 

(h)  Smith  V.  Cattn,  cited  I  P.  W.  406. 

(c)  8  &  9  Vict.,  c.  76;  I  Sp.  196 ;  St,  606  (a). 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

LEGACIES. 

Suits  for  lega-  No  suit  wiU  lie  at  the  common  law  to  recover  legacies, 
equity  mdess  unless  the  executoi  has  assented  thereto  (a).  But  in 
Mutfc'^'^*''  c^es  of  specific  legacies  of  goods,  after  the  executor 
has  assented  thereto,  the  property  vests  immediately 
in  the  legatee,  who  may  maintain  an  action  at  law  for 
the  recovery  thereof  (6).  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  the 
Reasons.  reason  why  it  is  inexpedient  that  courts  of  law  should 
have  jurisdiction  over  legacies.  Courts  of  law  cannot 
(or  at  all  events  until  recently  could  not),  whereas  the 
courts  of  equity  always  could  and  can,  impose  such 
terms  as  justice  may  require,  upon  the  parties  recover- 
ing those  legacies ;  so  that,  for  instance,  an  action  at 
law  might  be  (or  at  all  events  until  recently  might 
have  been)  maintained  by  a  husband,  for  a  legacy  given 
to  his  wife,  without  making  any  provision  for  her,  or 
for  her  family ;  whereas,  a  court  of  equity  would  re- 
quire such  a  provision  to  be  made  (c).  And  even  the 
Court  of  Probate  established  by  the  Court  of  Probate 
Act,  185  7(d),  although  the  successor  of  the  ecclesiastical 
court,  is  by  a  proviso  in  section  2  3  of  that  Act  (being 
the  section  which  confers  and  defines  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court)  expressly  excluded  from  entertaining 
suits  for  legacies  or  suits  for  the  distribution  of 
residues.  And  under  the  Judicature  Act,  1875 
(e),  a   plaintiff  is    not   to   assign    his   action  to  the 


(a)  Deekt  v.  Strutt,  $  T.  Rep.  690. 

(6)  Doe  V.  Gay,  3  East,  12a  (c)  St.  592. 

(d)  20  &  21  Vict,  c.  77. 

(e)  38  &  39  Vict,  c.  77,  sect.  1 1,  sub-sect.  3. 
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Probate  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  unless 
he  would  have  been  entitled,  independently  of — i.e., 
previously  to — the  Judicature  Acts,  to  have  commenced 
his  action  in  the  Court  of  Probate. 

Where  the  bequest  of  a  legacy  involves  the  execu-  Equity  jurig- 
tion  of  a  trust,  express  or  implied,  or  the  legacy  is  whin"i]^iu- 
charged  on  land,  or  the  other  courts  cannot  take  due  •^^®- 
care  of  the  interests  of  all  parties,  courts  of  equity  will 
exert  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  (/).     And  even  where 
the  executor  has   assented  to   the  legacy,  courts   of 
equity  will  now  exercise  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  ^^^  <»ncur- 
the  other  courts  over  legacies;  because  the  executor 
is  treated  as  a  trustee  for  the  benefit  of  the  legatees, 
a  universal  ground  for  the  interposition  of  equity  (^), 
and  also,  because  the  aid  of  equity  may  be  required 
to  obtain  discovery,  account,  or  distribution  of  assets, 
or  some  other  mode  of  relief  which  other  courts  are, 
or  were,  incompetent  to  aflFord  (A). 

Bequests,  or  legacies,  may  be  classed  under  three  Division  of 
heads, — general,  specific,  and  demonstrative.    A  legacy  ^®«**^*®** 
is  general,  where  it  does  not  amount  to  a  bequest  of  i.  General, 
any  particular  thing  as  distinguished  from  all  others 
of  the  same  kind.      Thus,  if  a  testator  gives  A.  a 
diamond  ring,  or  ^looo  stock,  or  a  horse,  not  refer- 
ring to  any  particular  diamond  ring,  stock,  or  horse, 
these  legacies  will  be  general.    The  terms,  "  pecuniary 
legacies "  and  "  general  legacies,"  are  commonly  used 
as  synonymous,  although  "  pecuniary  legacy,"  strictly 
speaking,  means  only  "  a  legacy  of  money,"  and  may 
therefore  be  either  "  specific  "  or  "  general  (t)." 

A  legacy  is  specific,  when  it  is  a  bequest  of  a  parti-  2.  Specific. 

(/•)  St.  595-597.  602. 

ig)  Hurtt  V.  Beach^  5  Madd  360.  {h)  St.  593. 

•    (i)  I  Rop.  Leg.,  by  White,  191  n.  ;  Hawthorn  v.  Shcddcn,  3  Sm.  & 
^'  293 ;  FUlding  v.  Pruton^  i  De  G.  &  Jo.  438. 
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ciilar  thing,  or  sum  of  money,  or  debt,  as  distinguished 
from  all  others  of  the  same  kind.  Thus,  if  a  testator 
gives  B.  "  my  diamond  ring,"  "  my  black  horse,"  "  my 
jQ  I  ooo  stock,"  or  "^  i  ooo  contained  in  a  particular 
bag,"  or  "  owing  to  me  by  C,"  in  these  and  the  like 
instances,  the  legacies  are  specific  (J), 

3.  Demonstra-      A  legacy  is  demo7istrative,  when  "  it  is  in  its  nature 

^*^®'  a  general  legacy,  but  there  is  a  particular  fund  pointed 

out  to  satisfy  it  (A:)."     Thus,  if  a  testator  bequeaths 

;^iooo  out  of  his  Eeduced  Bank  Three  Per  Cents., 

the  legacy  will  not  be  specific,  but  demonstrative  (I), 

» 

Distinctions.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  practical  importance  to  dis- 
tinguish these  three  different  species  of  legacies  one 
from  the  other.  The  chief  points  of  difference  are 
these : — i.  If,  after  payment  of  debts,  there  is  a  defi- 
ciency of  assets  for  payment  of  all  the  legacies,  a 
general  legacy  will  be  liable  to  abate,  but  a  specific 
legacy  will  not.  2.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  specific 
bequest  is  made  of  a  chattel  or  a  fund,  which  fails  by 
alienation  during  the  testator's  lifetime,  or  otherwise, 
,  the  legatee  will  not  be  entitled  to  any  compensation 
out  of  the  general  personal  estate  of  the  testator ;  be- 
cause nothing  but  the  specific  thing  is  given  to  the 
legatee  (m).  3.  But  with  regard  to  a  demonstrative 
legacy,  it  is  so  far  of  the  nature  of  a  specific  legacy, 
that  it  will  not  abate  with  the  general  legacies,  until 
the  fund  out  of  which  it  is  payable  is  exhausted,  and 
it  is  also  so  far  of  the  nature  of  a  general  legacy,  that 
it  will  not  be  liable  to  ademption  by  the  alienation  or 
non-existence  of  the  property  pointed  out  as  the  means 


(j)  Slephenton  v.  Doicson,  3  Beay.  342 ;  Manning  v.  Puredl,  7  De 
G.  M.  &  G.  55. 

{k)  AMumer  ▼.  Mticguire,  2  L.  C.  267 ;  Itobinton  v.  Otldard^  3  Mac. 
&  G.  735. 

{I)  Sparrow  v.  Jouelyn,  l6  Beav.  135.  • 

(m)  I  Hop.  Leg.,  by  White,  19 1-2 ;  Brown's  Diet.,  title  Legacies. 
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of  paying  it  (n),  that  being  only  the  primary  fund  for 
payment. 

In  deciding  on  the  validity  and  interpretation  of  Construction 
purely  personal  legacies,  courts  of  equity  in  general  ^  ®^°  **' 
follow  the  rules  of  the  civil  law,  as  recognised  and 
acted  on  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts;  but  as  to  the  validity 
and  interpretation  of  legacies  charged  on  land,  they 
generally  follow  the  rules  of  the  common  law,  which 
endeavour  in  all  cases  to  favour  the  heir  (0). 

(it)  Rop.  L«g.,  by  White,  237 ;  see  generally,  Mullint  y.  SmitJi,  i 
Drew  &  Sm.  210  ;   Vicken  v.  Pound,  6  Ho.  of  Lds.,  885. 

(o)  St.  602-608  ;  see  Hawkins  on  Construction  of  Wills ;  Theobald, 
Flood,  Jarmau,  &c.* 


H 
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CHAPTER    IX. 


CONVERSION. 


Honey  into 
land. 

Land  into 
money. 


General  rule.  "NOTHING  is  better  established  than  this  principle, 
that  money  directed  to  be  employed  in  the  purchase  of 
land,  and  land  directed  to  be  sold  and  turned  into 
money,  are  to  be  considered  as  that  species  of  property 
into  which  they  are  directed  to  be  converted,  and  this 
in  whatever  manner  the  direction  is  given,  whether  by 
will,  or  by  contract,  or  in  marriage  articles  or  marriage 
settlement,  or  otherwise ;  and  whether  the  money  is 
actually  paid  or  only  covenanted  to  be  paid;  and 
whether  the  land  is  actually  conveyed,  or  only  agreed  to 
be  conveyed,  the  owner  of  the  fund,  or  the  contracting 
parties,  may  make  land  money,  or  money  land  "  (a). 


Conyenion. 


By  wiU  or 
settlement. 


It  appears  therefore  that  the  aforesaid  notional  con- 
version of  land  into  money,  or  of  money  into  land,  may 
arise  in  two  ways ;  firstly ^  imder  wills ;  secondly y  imder 
settlements  and  other  instruments  irUer  vivos.  Having 
reference,  therefore,  to  this  primary  division  of  the 
subject,  it  is  proposed  to  treat  the  subject  under  the 
following  heads : — 

1.  What  words  are  sufl&cient  to  produce  conver- 
sion. 

2.  From  what  time  conversion  takes  place. 

3.  The  general  eflects  of  conversion. 

4.  The  results  of  a  total  or  partial  failure  of  the  ob- 
jects and  purposes  for  which  conversion  has  been 
directed. 


(a)  Fletcher  v.  AMumer^  I  L.  C.  828. 
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I.    TFJuit  woi'ds  are  mfficiervt  to  prodtiee  conversion.      What  words 
The  direction  to  convert  either  money  into  land,  or  Jhe  direotk>n 
land  into  money,  must  be  imperative :  for  if  the  direc-  *®  conj*^ 

'"  x-  mutt  be  iin- 

tion  to  convert  be  merely  optional,  the  property  will  peratiTe, 
be  considered  as  real  or  personal,  according  to  the  actual  (^.)* Express; 
condition  in  which  it  is  found.  Thus,  in  Curling  v. 
May  (6),  A.  gave  ;^  500  to  B.  in  trust,  that  B.  should 
lay  out  the  same  upon  a  purchase  of  lands,  or  put  the 
same  out  on  good  securities,  for  the  separate  use  of  his 
daughter  H.  (the  plaintifiTs  then  wife),  her  heirs, 
executors,  and  administrators,  and  died  in  1729.  In 
1 73 1,  H.,  the  daughter,  died,  without  issue,  before  the 
money  was  invested  in  a  purchase.  The  husband, 
as  administrator,  brought  a  bill  for  the  money  against 
the  heir  of  H.,  and  the  money  was  decreed  to  the  hus- 
band-administrator ;  for  the  wife  not  having  signified 
any  intention  of  a  preference,  the  court  would  take 
the  money  as  it  waa  found :  if  the  wife  had  signified 
any  intention,  that  intention  would  have  been  observed, 
but  it  was  not  reasonable  at  that  time  to  give  either 
her  heir,  or  her  administrator,  or  the  trustee  the  Uberty 
to  elect ;  for  Lord  Talbot  said,  it  was  originally  per- 
sonal estate,  and  yet  remained  so,  and  nothing  could 
be  collected  from  the  will  as  to  what  was  the  testator's 
principal  intention  (c). 

But  although  the  conversion  is  apparently  optional.  Or  (2.)  im- 
as  where  trustees  are  directed  to  lay  out  personalty,  where  t&iu- 
"  either  in  the  purchase  of  lands  of  inheritance,  or  at  ^^ijJS'oii/ 
interest,"  or  "in  land  or.  some  other  securities,"  astoi«id, or 
they  shall  think  most  fit  and  proper,  yet  if  the  limita-  *'*^  '^ 
tions  and  trusts  of  the  money  directed  to  be  laid  out 
are  only  adapted  to  real  estates,  so  as  to  denote  the 
testator's  intention  that  land  shall  be  purchased,  this 
circumstance  will  outweigh  the  presumed  option,  and 
the  money  wiU  be  considered  land  {d).    And,  of  course, 

(6)  died  3  Atk.  255.  (e)  Bwirne  ▼.  Bowmt^  2  Hare,  35. 

(d)  JBarlom  v.  Saunderty  Amb.  241. 
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the  like  rule  will  apply  to  the  converse  case,  i.e.,  when 
the  limitations  are  (although  they  seldom  are)  exclu- 
sively applicable  to  personal  estate.  In  short,  in  any 
case  where  it  is  clear  that  a  testator,  whatever  may  be 
the  language  he  has  used,  intended  that  a  conversion 
should  take  place  at  all  events,  equity  holding  the 
doctrine  that  the  intent  rather  than  the  form  is  to  be 
considered,  will  direct  that  the  property  should  be 
converted  in  accordance  with  the  testator's  wishes  (e). 

Time  from  2.   Tirne  from  which  conversion  takes  place, 

sion  takes  Subject  to  the  general  principle  that  the  terms  of 

P^*-  each  particular  instrument  must  guide  in  the  construc- 

tcsuSil'I'^'"  tion  and  effect  of  that  instrument  (/),  the  rule  is  that 

death.  in  regard  to  wills,  conversion  takes  place  from  the 

Deeds  from  death  of  the  testator  {g\  and  as  to  deeds  or   other 

deiiTerj.  instruments  iWer  vivos,  from  the  date  of  execution. 


Time  from  ^  regards  the  time  as  from  which,  in  the  absence 

which  conver-      .  ,   ,     .  .        .  ,         ,  . 

sion  takes  of  special  circumstances,  conversion  is  to  take  place  m 
Seed,— ^^(A  the  casc  of  a  deed,  the  observations  of  the  Vice-Chan- 
T.  Riekeut,  cellor  in  Griffith  v.  Bicketts  (h)  are  important.  There  a 
settlor  conveyed  the  equity  of  redemption  of  real  estate 
to  trustees  for  sale  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors, 
and  on  trust,  if  there  should  be  any  surplus,  to  pay 
the  same  to  him,  his  executors,  administrators,  &c.,  to 
and  for  his  and  their  own  absolute  use  and  benefit. 
Held,  that  this  was  a  conversion  of  the  real  estate  into 
personalty,  as  between  the  real  and  personal  represen- 
tatives of  the  settlor,  on  the  following  reasoning: — 
"  A  deed  differs  from  a  will  in  this  material  respect ; 
the  will  speaks  from  the  death,  the  deed  from  delivery. 
If,  then,  the  author  of  the  deed  impresses  upon  his 


(e)  Thornton  r.  HavtUy,  10  Vc».  129;  OrUvetonr.  Kiraopp,  2  Kee. 
653 ;  Daviea  ▼.  Qoodhew,  6  Sim.  585  ;  BurrtU  v.  BatkerJUld,  1 1  Beav. 

525- 

( f)  Ward  V.  Arch,  15  Sim.  389. 

ig)  Beauclerk  ▼.  Mead,  2  Atk.  167.  (h)  7  Hare,  31  x. 
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real  estate  the  character  of  personalty,  that,  as  between 
his  real  and  personal  representatives,  makes  it  personal 
and  not  real  estate  from  the  delivery  of  the  deed,  and 
consequently  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  deed  thus 
altering  the  actual  character  of  the  property,  is,  so  to 
speak,  equivalent  to  a  gift  of  the  expectancy  of  the 
heir-at-law  in  the  personal  estate  of  the  author  of  the 
deed.  The  principle  is  the  same  in  the  case  of  a  deed 
as  in  the  case  of  a  will ;  but  the  application  is  different, 
by  reason  that  the  deed  converts  the  property  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  author  of  the  deed,  whereas  in  the  case 
of  a  will,  the  conversion  does  not  take  place  until  the 
death  of  the  testator ;  and  there  is  no  principle  on  whicli 
the  court,  as  between  the  real  and  personal  represen- 
tatives (between  whom  there  is  confessedly  no  equity), 
should  not  be  governed  by  the  simple  effect  of  the 
deed  in  deciding  to  which  of  the  two  claimants  the 
surplus  belongs." 

This  rule  was  further  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Clarke  Cfarke  y. 
V.  FranJdin  {%).  There  a  settlement  was  executed  of  to  lame  effect 
real  estate,  by  deed  (not  enrolled),  to  the  use  of  the 
settlor  for  life,*with  remainder  (subject  to  a  power  of 
revocation  never  exercised)  to  the  use  of  trustees  and 
their  heirs,  upon  trust  to  sell  and  pay  certain  sums  of 
money  to  persons  named,  or  to  such  of  them  as  might 
be  living  at  the  settlor's  death,  and  to  apply  the  residue 
to  charitable  purposes.  Some  of  the  persons  named 
survived  the  settlor,  so  that  the  purposes  for  which 
conversion  was  directed  did  not  faU  altogether,  but 
the  deed  was  void  so  far  as  it  directed  the  proceeds  of 
land  to  be  applied  to  charitable  purposes;  and  the 
question  was,  whether,  imder  the  circumstances,  the 
surplus  belonged  to  the  heir  or  ,to  the  next  of  kin  of 
the  settlor.  Vice-Chancellor  Wood  following  HewUt 
V.  Wright  (J)  held  that  nottoithstanding  the  trust  far 

(i)  4  K.  &  J.  257.  U)  1  Bro.  C.  C.  S6. 
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sale  VMS  not  to  arise  urUU  after  the  settlors  death,  the 
property  was  impressed  with  the  character  of  person- 
alty immediately  upon  the  execution  of  the  deed,  and 
that  the  proceeds,  so  far  as  they  were  directed  to  be 
applied  to  charitable  purposes,  resulted  to  the  settlor 
as  personalty,  and  were,  of  course,  upon  his  death  dis- 
tributable accordingly. 

Rule  aa  to  But  although  it  is  true  as  a  general  rule  that  in  a 

cable  when*    deed    conversion   takes   place    from    the    date   of  its 
not  tiie^ob'ect  ^^^^^^^^^j  caution  is  required  in  applying  that  rule 
to  instruments,  such  as   mortgage  deeds,  where   the 
general  intention  of  the  author  of  the  trust  is  neither 
to  convert  nor  to  alter  the  devolution  of  the  property, 
As  in  mort-     but  merely  to  raise  money.    Thus  in  Wright  v.  Bose  (k), 
g*g««-  ^  being  seised  in  fee  of  a  freehold  estate,  borrowed 

jCsoo  from  B.  the  defendant,  and  secured  the  repay- 
ment of  it  with  interest,  by  executing  a  mortgage  deed 
of  the  estate,  with  power  of  sale,  and  by  the  terms  of 
the  deed  it  was  provided  that  the  surplus  moneys  to 
arise  from  the  sale,  in  case  the  same  should  take  place, 
should  be  paid  to  A.,  his  executors  or  administrators. 
A.  died  intestate,  and  witliout  ever  having  been  married. 
All  the  interest  due  on  the  mortgage-money  had  been 
duly  paid  by  him  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  but  the 
principal  remained  unpaid.  The  interest  that  accrued 
due  after  his  death  having  remained  unpaid,  B.  the 
mortgagee  entered  into  possession,  and  afterwards  sold 
the  estate  under  the  power  of  sale  for  a  sum  which 
greatly  exceeded  the  mortgage-money  and  interest. 
The  question  was  whether  the  surplus  of  the  purchase- 
moneys  was  real  or  personal  estate.  Sir  J.  Leach  held 
that  it  was  real  estate  on  the  following  grounds: — 
"  If  the  estate  had  been  sold  by  the  mortgagee  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  mortgagor,  then  the  surplus  moneys 
would  have  been  personal  estate  of  the  mortgagor, 


{k)  2  Sim.  &  St.  323. 
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and  the  plaintiffs  (the  next  of  kin  of  the  mortgagor) 
would  have  been  entitled.  But  the  estate  being  unsold 
at  the  death  of  the  mortgagor,  the  equity  of  redemp- 
tion descended  to  his  heir,  and  he  is  now  entitled  to 
the  surplus  produce  (/). 

Closely  connected  in  appearance  with  the  class  of  9®"T«">on 

,  ,     dep6iidiug  on 

cases  just  referred  to,  though  differing  from  them  in  a  fature 

important  essentials,  are  those  cases  where  the  conver-  pulXige. 

sion  depends  on  an  option  to  purchase  to  be  exercised 

at  a  future  time.     Thus  in  Lawes  v.  Bennct  (m),  A.  («•)  Option 

made  a  lease  to  B.  for  seven  years,  and  on  the  lease  viouiiy  to  win, 

was  endorsed  an  agreement  that  if  B.  should  within  aii^^i^*'**"^ 

a  limited  time  be  minded  to  purchase  the  inheritance  ^^^' 

of  the  premises  for  ;^3000,  A.  would  convey  them 

to  B.  for  that  sum.     B.  assigned  to  C.  the  lease,  and 

the  benefit  of  this   agreement.     A  died,  and  by  his 

will  gave  all  his  real  estate  generally  to  D.  and  all  his 

peraoTuU  estate  to  D.  and  R     Within  the  limited  time, 

but  after  the  death  of  A.,  B.  claimed  the  benefit  of 

the  agreement  from  D.,  who  accordingly  conveyed  the 

premises  to  C.  for  ;^3000.     Seld,  that  the  sum  of 

^3000,  when  paid,  was  part  of  the  personal  estate, 

and  that  E.  was  entitled  to  one  moiety  of  it  as  such. 

"  It  is  very  clear,"  observed  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 

"  that  if  a  man  seised  of  real  estate  contract  to  sell  it, 

and  die  before  the  contract  is  carried  into  execution, 

it  is  personal  property  of  him.     Then  the  only  possible 

difficulty  in  this  case  is,  that  it  is  left  to  the  election 

of  B.  whether  it  shall  be  real  or  personal.     It  seems 

to  me  to  make  no  distinction  at  all.    .    .    «  When  the 

party  who  has  the  power  of  electing  has  elected,  the 

whole  is  to  be  referred  back  to  the  original  agreement, 

and   the   only  difference  is,  that  the   real  estate  is 

converted  into  personal,  at  a  future  period."     Until,  Sen*"  'wtii 

-  .  1  xt_  J.'        ^  1-  •  option  Mexer- 

however,  m  such  a  case  the  option  to  purchase  is  exer-  ciW  go  r« 

realty. 
(Q  See  Baumt  v.  Bourne,  2  Hari*,  35.  (m)  i  Cox.  167. 
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cised,  the  rents  and  profits  will  go  to  the  persons  who 
were  entitled  to  the  property  up  to  that  time,  as  real 
estate  (n). 

2^  Specific  X  similar  question  sometimes  arises,  where  a  testator 

DrantY.Vaute.  devises  lands  over  which  a  third  party  has  a  right  at 
his  option  to  purchase,  whether,  when  such  option  is 
exercised,  the  purchase-money  is  to  be  bound  by  the 
same  limitations  as  the  real  estate  for  which  it  has 
been  substituted,  or  whether  it  is  to  follow  the  destina- 
tion of  the  personal  property  of  the  testator.  Thus  in 
the  case  of  Brant  v.  Vause  (0),  under  a  lease  for  years, 
the  lessees  had  an  option  to  purchase  the  fee-simple  of 
the  demised  lands.  After  the  date  of  the  lease,  the 
lessor  made  his  will,  whereby  he  devised  the  lands, 
specifically  describing  them,  to  G.  for  life,  with  re- 
mainders over.  After  the  testator's  death,  the  lessees 
elected  to  purchase  the  fee-simple  of  the  lands,  ffeld, 
on  the  special  terms  of  the  will,  that  the  purchase- 
money  did  not  fall  into  the  residue  of  the  personal 
estate,  but  was  subject  to  the  same  limitations  as  had 
been  declared  concerning  the  purchased  lands,  and 
therefore  that  G.  took  a  life  interest  in  the  purchase- 
money  (p).  It  must  be  observed  that  in  the  above 
case,  after  the  testator  had  made  the  agreement,  he 
specifically  and  in  eoipress  tenfm  devised  the  lands,  on 
certain  limitations,  from  which  it  might  be  inferred 
that  he  intended  at  all  events,  that  the  land  or  its 
value,  in  case  the  option  should  be  exercised,  should 
go  to  certain  persons.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  on 
principle  that  in  a  similar  case  of  agreement  first,  and 
will  afterwards,  if  the  will  do  not  specifimlly  refer  to 
the  property  so  agreed  to  be  sold,  no  such  intention 
will  be  inferred,  and  when  the  option  is  exercised,  the 
purchase-money  will  fall  into  the  personalty.     This 

(n)  Townley  ▼.  Bedwdl,  14  Vee.  591 ;  Ex  parte  Hardy,  30  Beav.  206. 
(0)  I  Y.  &  C.  C.  C.  580. 
,    (/))  Emuu  y.  Smithy  2  De  G.  &  Sm.  722. 
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point  was  decided  in  Colliiiffwood  v.  Row  (j), — and 
also  snbstantiallj  in  the  before  stated  case  of  Lawes  v. 
Bennett. 

In  the  case  of  Weeding  v.  Weeding  (r)  the  testator  (6.)  option 
after  making  a  will  devising  a  specific   estate  and  robJecJenUy 
bequeathing  the  residue  of  his  personal  estate  to  other  *<>  ™- 
persons,  entered  into  a  contract,  giving  an  option  of  ^'^^^°®™^ 
purchase  over  part  of  the  specific  real  estate,  which  (a.)  specific 
option  was  exercised  after  his  death.     Held,  that  the  ^^'^Tv 
property  was  converted  from  the  date  of  the  exercise  Weeding, 
of  the  option,  and  went  to   the  residuary  legatees. 
V.-C.  Wood  made  the  following  observations : — "  The 
testator  must  be  presumed  to  know  the  law.     With 
this  knowledge  he  makes  a  will  devising  real  estate  in 
one  way,  and  giving  his  personal  estate  upon  different 
trusts.     After  this,  he  makes  a  contract,  the  effect  of 
which  he  knows  will  be  to  give  a.  third  person  the 
power  of  saying,  at  a  future  time,  whether  a  certain 
portion  of  what  was  then  his  real  estate,  shall  be  realty 
or  personalty.     Then  what  indication  have  you  in  the 
will  of  the  quality  which  the  testator  intended  this 
property  to  possess  ?     He  only  says,  I  wish  A.  to  take 
what  is  land,  and  B.  to  take  what  is  money.  .  .  . 
You  cannot  at  any  rate  assume  an  intention  that  the 
property,  in  any  event,  be  divided  in  the  particular 
proportions  as  to  value,  which  existed  at  the  date  of 
the  will."     The  learned  judge  then  proceeds,  and  in  a 
few  words  points  out  the  true  rule  of  distinction,  it  is 
conceived,   which   governs    this   class   of  cases.      "I 
understand  the  principle  on  which  the  cases  of  Brant 
V.  Vause  and  Emuss  v.  Smith  were  decided,  to  be  this : 
when  you  find  that  in  a  wiU  made  after  a  contract 
giving  an  option  of  purchase,  the  testator,  knowing  of 
the  existence  of  the  contract,  devises  the  specific  pro- 
perty which  is  the  subject  of  the  contract,  without 

(q)  5  W.  R.  484.  (r)  I  J.  &  H.  424. 
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referring  in  any  way  to  the  contract  he  has  entered 
into,  there  it  is  considered  that  there  is  a  sufficient 
indication  of  an  intention  to  pass  that  property  to  give 
to  the  devisee  all  the  interest,  whatever  it  may  be, 
that  the  testator  had  in  it.  This  was  the  nature  of 
both  the  authorities  relied  on ;  for  in  one  the  contract 
was  before  the  will,  and  in  the  other,  the  same  efTect 
was  produced  by  the  subsequent  republication  of  the 
wilL 

"  But  the  case  is  very  different,  when,  after  having 
given  the  property  by  will,  the  testator  makes  a  sale 
of  it.  If  it  is  a  sale  out  and  out,  there  is  no  question 
that  the  devisee's  interest  is  taken  away.  Here  the 
testator  first  gives  the  Kentish  Town  estate  to  certain 
devisees,  and  his  personalty  to  other  persons.  After 
that,  a  part  of  the  estate  ceases  to  be  Kentish  Town 
estate,  and  becomes  personalty.  There  is  no  republi- 
cation of  the  will  after  the  contract  by  which  this 
change  would,  in  a  certain  contingency,  be  brought 
about.  The  intention  is,  that  all  the  Kentish  Town 
property  is  to  go  one  way,  all  the  personalty  another. 
The  testator  must  be  taken  to  have  known  when  he 
had  entered  into  the  contract  that  what  would  ulti- 
mately be  Kentish  Town  estate  would  depend  on  ihe 
option  of  the  lessee;  and  the  inference  is,  that  he 
meant  his  property  to  go  according  to  the  state  to 
which  it  would  be  reduced  by  the  exercise  of  that 
option  (s)" 

Where  the  devise  of  real  estate  is  general  and  not 
specific,  the  rule  of  Weeding  v.  Weeding,  to  the  effect 
that  there  is  a  taking  away  or  ademption  of  the 
property  from  the  devisee,  when  the  subsequently 
created  option  is  subsequently  exercised,  would  un- 
doubtedly apply,  and  would  a  forticyri  apply,  a  general 

(«)  Qcold  V.  Ttague,  7  W.  R.  84 ;  Woodi  ▼.  Hyde,  10  W.  R.  339  ;  aud 
Bee  Frtvin  v.  Frewen,  L.  R.  10  Ch.  App.  211. 
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devisee   being  always   less   favoured  than  a  specific 
one. 

There  is  also  another  class  of  cases,  where  conver-  whero  pur- 
sion  may  have  been  directed  or  agreed  upon,  yet  from  J^Sjfaiu, 
the  course   of  svisequent  events  it  may  be  a  question  P'^P^'^y**"" 
whether  such  constructive  conversion  has  not  ceased, 
so  as  that  the  heir  and  next  of  kin  are  restored  to  their 
original  rights.     The  principles  which  govern    these 
cases  will  be  treated  of  hereafter  in  the  chapter  on 
reconversion. 

3.  As  to  the  effects  of  conversion,  f^^  effect*  of 

These  have  been  generally  stated  to  be,  to  make  conTeraion. 
personal  estate  real,  and  real  estate  personal. 

(a).  Money  directed  to  be  turned  into  land  de- 
scends to  the  heir  (^),  and  land  directed  to  be  eon- 
verted  into  money,  goes  to  the  personal  representa- 
tives (u), 

(b.)  Mon^  belonging  to  a  married  woman  directed 
to  be  converted  into  land  is  liable  to  the  husband's 
courtesy,  though  tmder  the  same  circumstances  it  was 
held,  in  deference  rather  to  the  custom  of  conveyancers 
than  to  principle,  that  the  widow  was  not  entitled  to 
her  dower  out  of  the  money  of  her  husband  directed 
to  be  laid  out  in  land  (v).  This  anomaly  has  been 
swept  away  by  the  Dower  Act  (w), 

(c).  Again,  before  the  Wills  Act  (x),  an  infant,  under 
the  age  of  21,  might  make  a  will  of  personal  estate; 
but  he  could  not,  during  minority,  dispose  of  person- 
alty to  be  laid  out  in  land  (y). 


(<)  Seudamore  v.  Scudamort,  Prec.  in  Ch.  543. 

(tt)  Aihby  ▼.  Palmer,  i  Mer.  296 ;  Elliot  v.  Fiafier,  12  Sim.  505. 

(v)  SietetappU  ▼.  Bindon^  2  Vern.  536. 

(w)  3  &  4  Will.  IV.,  c.  105,  8.  2. 

{x)  I  Vict.,  c.  26.  (y)  Eijniom  ▼.  Saunders^  Amb.  24 1< 
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4.  Besults  of 
total  or  partial 
failure. 

(A.)  Total 
failtire — in 
deedi  and  in 
wills  indiffe- 
rently. 


The  property 
reBults  uncoD . 
verted. 


4.  The  results  of  a  total  or  partial  failure  of  the  pur- 
poses for  which  conversion  is  directed. 

As  to  total  failure.  The  universal  rule  may  be  thus 
stated — that  where  a  conversion  is  directed  or  agreed 
upon,  whether  by  wUl  or  hy  settlement,  or  other  instrvr- 
Ttient  inter  vivos,  whether  of  money  into  land,  or  of  land 
into  money,  if  the  objects  and  purposes  for  which  that 
conversion  was  intended  have  totally  failed  hefore  the 
instrument  directing  the  conversion  comes  irUo  operation, 
no  conversion  will  take  place,  but  the  property  so 
directed  or  agreed  to  be  converted  will  remain  in  its 
original  state,  or  rather,  will  result  to  the  testator  or 
settlor  with  its  original  form  unchanged.  In  the 
words  of  Wood,  V.-C,  in  the  case  of  Clarke  v.  Franklin 
(z),  "  So  here,  if  at  the  moment  when  the  grantor  put 
his  hand  to  this  deed,  the  purpose  for  which  conver- 
sion was  directed  had  failed,  for  instance,  if  he  had 
given  all  the  proceeds  instead  of  a  part  to  charitable 
purposes,  so  that  the  property  would  have  been  at 
home  in  his  lifetime,  the  court  would  have  regarded  it 
as  if  no  conversion  had  been  directed,  and  the  pro- 
perty would  have  resulted  to  the  grantor  as  real 
estate  (a). 


(B.)  Partial 
failure. 


Where  the  purposes  for  which  conversion  is  directed 
have  partially  failed  before  the  instrument  directing 
the  conversion  has  come  into  operation,  the  rules  are 
somewhat  complex,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  deal 
seriatim  with  the  cases,  regard  being  had  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  instrument  by  which  such  conversion  is 
directed. 


I;  Under  Willi. 


I.  Cases  under  wills : — 
(a.)  Of  land  into  money. 
(&.)  Of  money  into  land. 


(2)  4  E  &  J.  257. 

(o)  Ripley  ▼.  Waterworth,  7  Vea.  435  ;  SmitJi  v.  Claxion,  4  Mad.  492. 
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II.  Cases  under  settlements  or  other  instruments  11.  Under  in- 
inter  vivos :—  J^lSw^. 

(a.)  Of  land  into  money. 
(6.)  Of  money  into  land. 

With  reference  to  each  of  these  four  cases,  three  Three  ques- 
questions  will  arise —  *^**°*' 

istly.  To  what  extent  is  the  trust  for  conversion 
still  in  force  ? 

2dly.  Who  is  to  benefit  by  the  lapse  or  failure,  the 
heir,  or  the  personal  representative  of  the  testator  or 
settlor  ? 

3dly.  In  what  character  will  the  benefit  accruing  to 
the  testator's  or  settlor's  real  or  personal  representative 
be  taken  by  such  real  or  personal  representative  ? 

I.  Cases  under  wills.  i  Under  wills, 

(a.)  Of  land  into  money.  i^*»d  into 

V    /  ^  money. 

In  Ackroyd  v.  SmUhson  (6),  a  testator  gave  several  Ackroyd  t. 
legacies,  and  ordered  his  real  and  personal  estate  to  be  f^*h^tRke« 
sold,  his  debts  and  legacies  to  be  paid  out  of  the  pro-  the  undisposed 
ceeds  arising  out  of  the  sale,  and  the  residue  thereof  sn^buiandl 
he  gave  to  certain  legatees  of  a  previous  part  of  his 
will  in  the  proportion  of  the  legacies  he  had  already 
given    them.      Two    of   the   residuary  legatees    died 
during  the  testator's  lifetime ;  their  shares  consequently 
lapsed     The  next  of  kin  claimed  the  lapsed  shares  as 
part  of  the  personalty ;  and  so  far  as  they  were  con- 
stituted of  personal  estate,  they  were  decreed  to  go  to 
the  next  of  kin  of  the  testator;  and  so  far  as  they 
were  constituted  of  real  estate,  to  his  heir-at-law.     It 
would,  perhaps,  be  impossible  to  find  a  clearer  exposi- 
tion of  the  principles  governing  this  class  of  cases  than 
in  the  celebrated  argument  of  Mr.  Scott,  afterwards 

(6)  I  Bro.  C.  C.  503,  I  L.  C.  872. 
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Lord  Eldon.      "That  the  heir-at-law  is   entitled  to 
every  interest  in  land  not  disposed  of  by  his  ancestor, 
is  so  much  of  a  truism  that  it  calls  for  no  reasoning 
to  support  it.     It  is  not  necessary  for  the  heir-at-law 
to  deny  that  the  intention  of  the  testator  has  designed 
him  nothing;  his  intention  has  been  certainly  equally 
There  miut  be  ^mpropitious  to  the  next  of  kin ;  but  it  is  not  enough 
*  ^/*d  ^*h  ^    ^^^^        testator  did  not  intend  that  his  heir  should  take, 
heir.  he  must  make  a  disposition  in  favour  of  another  (c)  ; 

if  he  has  not  actually  disposed  of  all  his  real  estate,  if 
he  has  not  made  a  universal  heir,  the  law  will  give 
such  part  of  his  real  estate  as  he  has  not  actually  and 
eventually  disposed  of,  even  against  his  intention,  and 
d  fortiori  in  a  case  where  he  has  expressed  no  inten- 
tion, to  the  hceres  natvs.  ...  As  to  the  question  of 
fact,  whether  he  meant  that  in  some  event  only,  or 
that  in  all  events,  the  produce  of  his  real  estate  should 
be  considered  as  personalty,  we  admit  that  in  favour  of 
his  residuary  legatees  he  meant  to  convert  the  whole 
into  personalty,  in  case  aU  his  residuary  legatees  should 
eventually  take  the  whole;  but  we  contend  that  he 
has  intimated  no  intention  as  to  that  part  of  the  pro- 
duce, as  to  which  his  disposition,  in  the  event  which 
has  happened,  has  failed  of  effect.  He  converts  it  out 
and  out,  indeed,  if  you  speak  of  his  intention  as  to  the 
qualities  of  the  property  which .  his  legatees  were  to 
take ;  but  as  to  such  part  of  the  property  as,  in  the 
event,  they  have  not  taken,  he  has  not  determined 
proce^'re-^  upon  •its  nature :  he  never  meant  to  determine  upon 
heir*^*^*  its  nature,  as  between  his  heir-at-law  and  his  personal 
representative  or  next  of  kin,  because  he  appears  not 
to  have  adverted  to  the  possibility  of  any  events  taking 
place  which  would  give  the  one  or  the  other  an  interest 
in  his  property,  and  he  designed  no  part  of  his  pro- 
perty for  either.  In  the  event,  the  one  or  the  other 
must  take  some  part  of  it ;  but  to  say  he  has  made  it 

(c)  FiUh  ▼.  Weber  J  p.  164,  j?ort. 
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all  personal  property,  aud  tliat,  therefore,  the  law  must 
give  it  to  the  next  of  kin,  is  to  apply  an  argument 
deduced  from  what  was  the  testator's  intention  in  case 
events  had  taken  place  which  have  not  occurred,  for 
the  sake  of  proving  a  similar  intention,  if  circumstances 
happened  directly  contrary  to  those  with  relation  to 
which  only  the  testator  framed  his  intention.  To 
argue  from  what  the  testator  intended  with  respect  to 
residuary  legatees,  by  way  of  proving  that  he  intended 
the  same  in  favour  of  his  next  of  kin,  is  to  reason  from 
a  case  in  which  intention  is  expressed  to  prove  a  like 
intention  in  a  case  which  supposes  the  absence  of 
intention." 

It  has  recently  been  decided  in  Steed  v.  Preece  (d).  Doctrine  does 
that  the  doctrine  of  Aekroyd  v.  Smithson  does  not  ex-  »ie*^iie 
tend  to  the  case  of  a  sale  under  an  order  of  the  court  ®°'^' 
in  favour  of  an  heir-at-law  who  had  consented  to  such 
sale.  Lands  had  been  sold  to  raise  an  infant's  costs  in 
a  suit  for  partition,  and  it  was  held  that  the  personal 
representative  was  entitled  to  the  surplus  as  against 
the  remainder-man.  Jessel  M.  R  there  said,  that  "  in 
Aekroyd  v.  Smithson  no  such  general  principle  as  the 
following  was  decided — namely,  that  if  a  trustee  or 
the  court  sell  so  much  land,  as  it  is  judged  will  be 
required  to  raise  a  charge,  and  there  is  a  surplus,  there 
is  an  equity  to  reconvert  that  surplus  in  favour  of  the 
real  representative.  The  true  principle  is  this,  that;  the 
moment  a  sale  is  properly  made  conversion  follows,  and 
there  is  no  equity  to  reconvert  the  surplus." 

From  the  case  of  Aekroyd  v.  Smithson,  the  questions.  Smith  v. 
as  to  what  extent  the  conversion  is  still  in  force,  and iaSdto*be soSi 
who  benefits  by  the  lapse, will  find  a  complete  answer;  J®'.^^^*<**^® 
but  the  further  question  still  remains,  whether  the  land  >onai  estate, 
directed  to  be  sold  results  to  the  heir  as  real  or  as  Lstu^  ^n- 

dition. 
{d)  22  W.  R.  432 ;  but  see  Cooke  v.  DeaUy,  22  Beav.  196. 
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personal  property,  a  question  that  sometimes  arises 
between  the  real  and  personal  representatives  of  such 
heir.  The  doctrine  on  this  subject  is  clearly  laid 
down  in  the  case  of  Smith  v.  Claxton  (e),  a  case  illus- 
trative of  the  principles  governing  equity  with  reference 
to  cases  both  of  total  and  of  partial  failure.  "A 
devisor  may  give  to  his  devisee  either  land  or  the  price 
of  land,  at  his  pleasure,  and  the  devisee  must  receive 
it  in  the  quality  in  which  it  is  given,  and  cannot  inter- 
cept the  purpose  of  the  devisor.  If  it  be  the  purpose 
of  the  devisor  to  give  lands  to  the  devisee,  the  land 
will  descend  to  his  heir ;  if  it  be  the  purpose  of  the 
devisor  to  give  the  price  of  land  to  the  devisee,  it  will, 
like  other  money,  be  part  of  his  personal  estate.  Under 
every  will  when  the  question  is  whether  the  devisee, 
or  the  heir,  failing  the  devisee,  takes  an  interest  in  the 
land,  as  land  or  as  money,  the  true  inquiry  is,  whether 
the  devisor  has  expressed  a  purpose  that  in  the  events 
(a.)  Where  sale  ^tich  have  happened  the  land  shall  be  converted  into 
it  r«Sto^*~~  °^^^®y-  Where  a  devisor  directs  his  land  to  be  sold, 
money  to  the  and  the  produce  to  be  divided  between  A.  and  B.,  the 
^^'  obvious  purpose  of  the  testator  is  that  there  shall  be  a 

sale  for  the  convenience  of  division,  and  A.  and  B.  take 
their  several  interests  as  money  and  not  as  land.     So 
if  A.  dies  in  the  lifetime  of  the  devisor,  and  the  heir 
stands  in  his  place,  the  purpose  of  the  devisor  that 
there  shall  be  a  sale  for  the  convenience  of  division 
stiU^  applies ;  and  the  heir  will  take  the  share  of  A.,  as 
A.  would  have  taken  it,  as  money  and  not  as  land. 
(6.)  Where      But  suppose  A.  and  B.  both  to  die  in  the  lifetime  of 
8ary"anT?s^*"'  ^^^  devisor,  and  the  whole  interest  in  the  land  descends 
not  made,  or    ^o  the  heir,  the  question  would  then  be,  whether  the 

BO  far  as  not  .  , 

made,— it        devisor  Can  be   considered  as  having  expressed   any 

to  the  heir.''    purpose  of  sale  applicable  to  that  event,  so  as  to  give 

the  quality  of  money  to  the  interest  of  the  heir.     The 

obvious  purpose  of  the  devisor  being  that  there  should 

{e)  4  Mad.  492. 
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be  a  sale  for  the  convenience  of  division  between  his 
devisees,  that  pnrpose  could  have  no  application  to  a 
case  in  which  the  devises  wholly  failed,  and  the  heir 
would  therefore  take  the  whole  interest  as  land."  From 
the  course  of  this  argument,  and  from  the  current  of 
authorities,  the  rule  would  seem  to  be  briefly  this,  that 
where  it  is  necessary  to  sell  the  land  for  the  purposes 
of  the  trust,  and  there  is  only  a  partial  disposition  of 
the  produce  of  the  sale,  here  the  surplus  belongs  to 
the  heir  as  money  and  not  as  land,  and  will  therefore 
go  to  his  personal  representative,  even  though  the  land 
may  not  have  been  sold  during  his  lifetime,  provided 
that  it  be  afterwards  actually  sold,  and  the  surplus 
ascertained  (/). 

(ft.)  Money  directed  to  be  laid  out  in  land.  ^^y  ^^^ 

The  principle  on  which  Ackroyd  v..  Smithson  was 
decided  applies  also  to  the  converse  case  of  money 
directed  to  be  laid  but  in  the  purchase  of  real  estate, 
devised  to  uses  which  partially  fail ;  for  the  undisposed-  S*^"*  ^\ 
of  interest  in  the  money  will  result  for  the  benefit  of  the  Undispo«ed-of 
next  of  kin  of  the  testator  as  personalty,  and  will  not  go  to^personai  re- 
to  the  heir-at-law  (g).     Lord  Cottenham,  while  Master  pwsentativw. 
of  the  Eolls,  in  the  case  of  Cogan  v.  Stephens  (A),  after 
examining  all  the  authorities  upon  this  subject,  put  an 
end  to  the  anomaly  which  would  otherwise  have  existed 
in  the  law  of  conversion,  by  deciding  in  favour  of  the 
claims  of  the  next  of  kin.     In  Cogan  v.  Stephens^  the 
testator  ordered   that  ;^  3  0,000    should   be   laid   out 
immediately  by  his  executors  in  the  purchase  of  an 
estate  or  estates  in  the  coimty  of  Devon  or  Cornwall, 
the  income  of  which  should  belong  to  his  widow  during 
her  life,  and  after  her  decease  to  certain  persons  (aU 
of  whom  died  during  the  life  of  his  widow,  without 


(/)   Wright  v.  Wright,  16  Ves,  188 ;  JeiBopp  v,  WaUon,  i  My.  &  K. 
665  ;  Wall  V.  Colsheofl,  2  De  G.  &  Jo.  683. 

(flr)  BtynoldB  v.  QodUe,  Johnson,  536,  582.  {h)  i  Beav.  482,  n. 
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issue)  in  tail,  with  remainder  to  a  charity.  The  money 
was  not  laid  out,  and  the  gift  to  the  charity  being  void 
under  the  statute  of  mortmain,  it  was  held  that  the 
next  of  kin  and  not  the  heir-at-law  of  the  testator  were 
entitled  to  the  fund.  "  If  a  testator,"  said  his  Lord- 
ship, "  devises  land  for  purposes  altogether  illegal,  or 
which  altogether  fail,  the  heir-at-law  takes  it  as  undis- 
posed of.  If  a  testator  gives  personal  property  for 
purposes  altogether  illegal,  or  which  altogether  fail,  the 
next  of  kin  takes  it  as  in  the  case  of  an  intestacy,  as 
undisposed  of.  If  a  testator  devises  land  for  purposes 
which  are  in  part  illegal,  or  which  partially  fail,  or 
which  require  part  only  of  the  lands  devised,  the  heir 
takes  so  much  of  the  land  as  is  imdisposed  of,  and 
which  was  destined  for  the  purpose  which  by  law 
cannot,  or  in  fact  does  not,  take  effect,  and  so  much  as 
is  not  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  will,  and  this  is 
whether  the  land  be  actually  sold  or  not  But  here, 
it  is  said,  the  analogy  between  the  cases  of  land  and 
money  ceases,  and  that  if  a  testator  directs  money  to 
be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  land  for  purposes  which 
are  partly  illegal  or  which  partially  fail,  the  next  of 
kin  has  no  such  interest  in  the  money  as  cannot  be 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  will;  but  if  there  are 
purposes  legal  and  feasable  which  require  the  invest- 
ment, the  next  of  kin  are  excluded.  And  why  are 
they  to  be  so  excluded  ?  ...  In  deciding  in  favour 
of  the  next  of  kin,  I  am  following  the  principle  of 
AcTcroyd  v.  Smithson,  and  maintaining  that  uniformity 
of  decision  as  to  the  conversion  of  land  into  money, 
and  of  money  into  land,  which  was  supposed  to  exist 
before  that  time." 


Beynoldav, 
Oodlee :  Un- 
dispoBed'of 
personalty 
results  to  per- 
sonal repre- 


So  far  the  analogy  between  cases  of  conversion  of 
land  into  money  and  of  money  into  land  is  complete. 
Here,  however,  the  analogy  ceases,  or  rather  apparently 
ceases,  but  in  reality  continues.  As  to  the  question 
— in  what  character  the  undisposed-of  personalty  to 
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be  converted  into  land  comes  into  the  hands  of  the  lentatives  of 
personal  representative  of  the  testator,  whether,  inj^^^". 
apparent  analogy  to  the  decision  in  Smith  v.  Claxton, 
he  will  take  it  as  realty,  or  whether  he  will  take  it  in 
its  original  character  of  personalty,  the  case  of  BeyTwlds 
V.  Godlee  (i)  has  decided  that  the  latter  is  the  true  view 
— that  personalty  directed  by  will  to  be  laid  ont  in 
land  to  be  held  in  trusts,  which  do  not  exhaust  the 
absolute  interest,  devolves,  after  the  expiration  of  the 
specified  trusts,  upon  the  executors  of  the  testator,  as 
personalty  for  the  next  of  kin,  that  being  of  course  its 
actual  condition  at  the  time  of  its  devolution.  And 
this  is  in  fact  what  the  converse  case  of  Smith  v.  Claxtan 
decided,  although  it  is  commonly  misunderstood  on  this 
precise  point.  "  It  is  urged,"  said  Wood,  V.-C.  (speak- 
ing correctly  enough,  but  fighting  a  phantom  only), 
"  iJhat  the  analogy  of  Smith  v.  Claxton  must  be  applied 
completely,  as  to  make  this  real  estate  in  the  hands 
of  the  next  of  kin.  But  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  realty  and  personalty  in  this  respect.  It  is 
not  the  next  of  kin  at  all,  but  the  executors  on  whom 
personal  property  devolves,  until  the  purposes  of  the 
will  are  satisfied.  .  .  .  The  executor  is  in  general  the 
only  person  who  can  stand  here  to  claim  the  personal 
estate,  and  whatever  he  gets  in  qud  executor,  he  must 
hold  as  personalty." 

It  was  decided  in  Jessopp  v.  Watson  (y),  that  the  Blending  of 
blending  of  the  proceeds  of  the  real  with  the  personal  g^af  estate?— 
estate,  for  an  express  purpose  which  fails.  wiU  not  f^J^X, 
operate  to  convert  the  real  mto  personal  estate  for  a  SmWuon  is 

.  J        •      X       •        'i.  x     xi_  A.    r  t  *      oot  thereby 

purpose  not  expressed ;  viz.,  to  give  it  to  the  next  of  km.  excluded. 
This  rule  received  a  strong  application  in  FUdi  v. 
Weber  (k).    There  the  testatrix  devised  and  bequeathed 
her  real  and  personal  estate  in  trust,  as  to  the  real  estate 
for  sale,  as  soon  after  her  decease  as  could  be,  and  de* 

[i)  I  JobnBOD,  536,  583.        ij)  I  My.  k  K.  667.         (k)  6  Hare,  146. 
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Glared  that  the  trustees  should  stand  possessed  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale,  as  a  fund  of  personal  and  not  of 
real  estate,  for  which  purpose  such  proceeds,  or  any  part 
thereof y  should  not  in  any  case  lapse  or  result  for  the 
benefit  of  the  heir-at-laiv  ;  and  after  giving  legacies,  the 
testatrix  directed  her  trustees  to  pay  and  apply  the 
residue  of  her  estate  and  effects,  as  she  should  by  any 
codicil  to  her  will  direct  or  appoint.  The  testatrix 
made  no  codicil.  It  was  held  that  the  heir-at-law  was 
entitled  to  the  proceeds  of  the  real  estate  undisposed 
of — that  the  mere  intention  to  exclude  the  heir  was  of 
no  avail,  unless  there  was  a  gift  over  on  failure  of  the 
purposes,  to  some  one  else — that  the  purpose  for  which 
the  testatrix  said  she  excluded  the  heir,  was  simply 
that  the  realty  might  be  made  a  fund  of  personalty, 
which  purpose  would  not  per  se  be  sufficient  to 
disinherit  the  heir  except  for  the  purposes  of  the 
unll. 

Conyersion  for  The  several  cases  on  the  subject  seem  to  depend  on 
wa^or  out  this  question, — "  Whether  the  testator  meant  to  give  the 
and  out.  produce  of  the  real  estate  the  quality  of  personalty  to 

all  irUerUSy  or  only  so  far  as  respected  the  particular 
purposes  of  the  will ;  for  imless  the  testator  has  suffi- 
ciently declared  his  intention  that  the  realty  shall  be 
converted  into  personalty  not  only  for  the  purposes  of 
the  will,  but  further,  that  the  produce  of  the  real  estate 
shall  be  taken  as  personalty,  whether  such  purposes 
take  effect  or  not,  so  much  of  the  real  estate  or  produce 
thereof  as  is  not  eflfectuaUy  disposed  of  by  the  will  at 
the  time  of  the  testator's  death  (whether  from  the 
silence  or  inefficiency  of  the  will  itself,  or  from  subse- 
quent lapse  or  other  cause  of  failure)  will  result  to  the 
heir.  But  every  conversion,  however  absolute  in  its 
terms,  will  be  deemed  a  conversion  for  the  purposes  of 
the  will  only,  unless  the  testator  distinctly  indicates 
an  intention  that  it  is,  on  the  failure  of  those  purposes, 
to  prevail  as  between  the  persons  respectively  on  whom 
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the  law  casts  the  real  and  persoiial  property  of  an 
intestate,  namely,  the  heir  and  next  of  kin  "  (/). 

II.  Cases  under  settlements  or  other  instruments  11.  Gases 

.    .  under  settle- 

tnter  vivos,  ments. 


I 


a,)  Of  land  into  money. 
b,y  Of  money  into  land. 


In  both  these  cases,  one  general  rule  is  applicable.  Property  re- 
When,  by  an  instrument,  inter  vivos,  realty  is  directed  *„  converted 
to  be  converted  into  personalty  (m),  or  personalty  into  '**''"*• 
realty  (n),  for  certain  specified  purposes  or  objects,  and 
a  part  of  those  purposes  or  objects  fail,  the  property  to 
that  extent  results  to  the  settlor,  and  through  him,  if 
it  is  land,  directed  to  be  converted  into  money,  it  goes 
to  his  personal  representatives  (0),  and  if  it  is  money 
directed  to  be  converted  into  land,   it  goes  to  his 
heir  (^)  ;  and  its  subsequent  further  devolution  (if  any) 
will,  senible,  depend  upon  its  actiial  character  at  the 
time  that  further  devolution  arises. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  material  Distinction 
distinction  as  to  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  re-  tiai'faiiuw'^ 
suiting  trusts  between  those  cases  where  conversion  ^nd  uindw  a 
partially  fails,  when  it  is  directed  by  will,  and  when  it  wttiement. 
is  directed  by  deed.    In  the  case  of  conversion  directed 
by  will,  if  there  has  been  any  partial  failure  of  the 
purposes  for  which  the  conversion  has  been  directed, 
to  that  extent  it  wUl  result  to  the  testator's  representa- 


{l)  Mr.  Cox's  note  to  Oruse  ▼.  BarUy,  3  P.  Wms.  22 ;  I  Jarman  on 
Wills,  530,  2d  ed.  ;  Ampklelt  ▼.  ParJct,  2  Russ.  &,  My.  221 ;  Taylor  v. 
Taylor,  3  De  Q.  M.  &  G.  190 ;  Hobiruon  v.  Governor 9  of  London  HospUal, 
10  Hare,  19  ;  Barrs  v.  Ftiokes,  13  W.  R.  987. 

(m)  Clarke  ▼.  Franklin,  4  K.  &  J.  263. 

(n)  See  Pulteney  v.  Darlington^  I  Bro.  Ch.  Ca.  223 ;  Leehmert  v. 
Lechmerey  Ca.  temp.  Talb.  80. 

(0)  Orifith  ▼.  RickttU,  7  Hare,  299. 

ip)  Wfuldale  v.  Partridge,  8  Ves.  236. 
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tives,  real  or  personal,  who  would  have  been  entitled 
to  take  it  had  no  conversion  been  directed,  whereas  in 
the  case  of  conversion  directed  by  deed  or  other  instru- 
ment irUer  vivos,  the  rule  is  just  the  reverse  (q). 

The  reason  of  this  distinction,  as  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  is,  that  whereas  a  will  comes  into  opera- 
tion from  the  death  of  the  testator,  a  deed  takes  effect 
in  the  settlor's  lifetime,  from  the  moment  of  its  de- 
livery. A  simple  illustration  will  sufl&ce  to  set  the 
rules  on  this  subject  in  the  clearest  light.  Suppose  a 
conveyance  of  real  estate  by  deed  upon  trust  to  pay 
the  rents  and  profits  to  the  settlor  during  his  life,  and 
after  his  death  to  sell  the  same  and  divide  the  pro- 
ceeds between  A.  and  B.  equally,  if  then  living. 
Afterwards  A.  dies  before  the  time  when  his  share 
becomes  due,  i.e.,  before  the  settlor's  death.  As  to  his 
moiety  there  is  a  failure.  Who  takes  it  ?  Clearly  the 
settlor,  who  is  still  alive,  and  to  whom  it  must  there- 
fore result ;  but  in  what  form  ?  Here  steps  in  the 
principle,  that  a  deed  for  the  purpose  of  conversion 
operates  from  the  moment  of  its  delivery,  even  though 
the  settlor  has  directed  the  sale  to  take  place  after  his 
death.  The  deed,  therefore,  has  converted  the  realty 
in  the  lifetime  of  the  author  of  the  deed.  "  Whatever 
be  the  time  at  which  that  conversion  is  directed  to 
take  place,  whether  in  the  grantor's  lifetime  or  after 
his  death,  the  grantor  by  executing  a  deed  of  this 
description  says,  in  effect,  *  From  the  time  I  put  my 
hand  to  this  deed,  I  limit  so  much  of  this  property  to 
myself  as  personal  property'  (r)."  The  property  results 
into  the  hands  of  the  settlor,  not  as  realty,  but  in  that 
form  into  which  he  has  directed  it  to  be  converted,  i.e., 
as  personalty  (s). 


(5)  Brown's  Dictionary — title  Conversion. 

{r)  Clarke  y.  Franklin,  4  K.  &  J.  263.  (s)  Ibid. 
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CHAPTER    X, 

RECONVERSION. 

Reconversion  may  be  defined  as  that  notional  or  ReoonTerBion. 
imaginary  process  by  which  a  prior  notional  conversion 
is  annulled  and  taken  away,  and  the  notionally  con- 
verted property  restored  in  contemplation  of  a  court  of 
equity  to  its  original  actual  unconverted  quality.  Thus 
real  estate  is  devised  on  trust  to  sell  and  pay  the  pro- 
ceeds to  !A;  by  virtue  of  the  direction,  A.  becomes 
absolutely  entitled  from  the  moment  of  the  testator's 
death  to  the  property  as  personalty,  whether  an  actual 
sale  has  taken  place  or  not.  But  A.  has  a  right  to 
elect  in  what  form  he  will  take  the  property.  He  has 
a  right  to  tell  the  trustees,  **  I  prefer  the  land  instead 
of  the  purchase-money  of  the  land."  And  according 
to  his  election  the  property  will  vest  in  him,  as  land 
or  as  money. 

The  cases  on  this  subject  range  themselves  under  Two  vAneties 
two  heads.     Reconversion  may  take  place  in  either  of  .ioS!*^^'*^*'^ 
two  ways — ^viz.,  either 

I.  By  the  act  of  the  parties ;  or, 

II.  By  operation  of  law. 

I.  Reconversion  by  the  act  of  the  parties.  i.  By  the  act 

of  the  parties. 

(A.)  Who  may  and  who  may  not  elect,  so  as  to  re- 
convert,— and  to  what  extent  ? 

I.  It  is  clear  that  an  absolute  owner  in  fee  simple  i.  By  absolute 
in  possession  of  property  directed  to  be  converted  may 
elect  to  take  that  property  in  whatever  form  he  chooses, 
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— there  being,  in  fact,  no  other  person  who  has  any 
voice  in  the  matter.  And  the  reason  is  this,  that 
since  "  equity,  like  nature,  will  do  nothing  in  vain,"  if 
the  person  in  whose  favour  the  conversion  is  directed 
elects  to  have  the  property  in  its  unconverted  state,  it 
will  be  vain  for  equity  to  compel  the  doing  of  that 
which  may  be  undone  the  next  moment.  But  as  the 
presumption  is,  that  what  ought  to  be  done  will  be 
done — that  conversion  will  take  place — the  onus  of 
proof  will  be  on  those  who  allege  that  the  owner  has 
reconverted  the  property  (a). 

2.  By  owner  of  2.  So  far  the  law  is  clear  when  the  person  entitled 
Bhaw.'^'''''^^'^  either  to  the  money  to  be  laid  out  in  land,  or  to  the 
land  to  be  sold  for  money,  is  the  absolute  and  only  fee- 
simple  owner  in  possession.  But  what  is  the  principle 
when  the  person  entitled  is  entitled  not  to  the  whole 
subject-matter,  but  to  an  undivided  share  ? 

(a.)  Of  money       (a,)  Of  moucy  into  land.     In  Seeky  v.  Jago  (6),  A. 

i*n toliwd  — the  devised  jC  I  ooo  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  lands 

undivided        in  fee  foT  the  benefit  of  A,  B.,  and  C,  equally  to  he 

convert.  divided,    A.  dies  leaving  an  infant  heir,  and  B.  and 

C,  together  with  the  infant  heir,  bring  a  bill  for  the 

;^iooo.      The   Lord   Chancellor  said,    "The   money 

being  directed  to  be  laid  out  in  land  for  A.,  B.,  and 

C.  egrually,  which  makes  them  tenants  in  common,  and 

B.  and  C.  electing  to  have  their  two-thirds  in  money, 

let  it  be  paid  to  them,  for  it  is  vain  to  lay  out  this 

money  in  land  for  B.  and  C,  when  the  next  moment 

they  may  turn  it  into  money,  and  equity,  like  nature, 

will  do  nothing  in  vain." 

(6.)  Of  land  to      (h.)  Land  to  be  turned  into  money.     In  Holl<yway 
h^tTmoney,-  V.  Roddiffe  (c),  A.  B.  was  entitled  to  two-thirds  of  an 

(a)  Sisson  v.  OiUs,  ii  W.  R.  971  ;  Benson  v.  Benson,  i  P.  Wms.  130. 
(6)  I  P.  WmB.  389.  (c)  23  Beav.  163. 
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estate  directed  to  be  converted  into  personalty.     Hdd^  the  undivided 

that  it  had  not  been  reconverted  into  realty  by  acts  of  reconv^rtf ' 

A.  B.,  done  independently  of  the  person  entitled  to 

the  remaining  one-thirA     Here  the  principle  is  clear. 

The  sale  of  an  undivided  share -would  presumably  be 

less  marketable,  and  produce  a  far  less  sum  than  would 

be  receivable  in  respect  of  that  share  of  the  proceeds 

of  sale  of  the  entirety ;  and  therefore  neither  of  the 

two  undivided  owners  has  a  right  to  compel  the  other 

to  forego  a  sale  of  the  whole  property. 

3.  A  remainder- man  cannot  elect  so  as  to  affect  the  3-  By  remain- 
interests  of  the  owners  of  prior  estates.     Take,  for  in-  exten *o£hi8 
stance,  the  simple  case  of  a  settlement  of  money  to  be  ^^^  interest 
laid  out  in  land  upon  trust  for  a  tenant  for  life,  with 
remainder  in  fee  to  some  third  person.     There  is  no 
principle  either  at  law  or  in  equity,  by  which  the 
remainder-man  in  fee  can,  as  against  the  tenant  for 

life,  elect  to  take  the  property  as  money.  The  tenant 
for  life  can  insist  on  his  rights  under  the  settlement, 
and  can  compel  the  trustees  of  the  settlement  to  lay 
out  the  money  as  directed  by  the  settlement.  But 
although,  as  against  the  tenant  for  life,  the  remainder- 
man has  no  right  to  say  that  the  money  to  be  laid  out 
in  land  shall  again  become  money — shall  be  recon- 
verted— of  course,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
remainder-man  declaring,  as  hetween  his  real  and  per- 
sonal represerUaiiveSy  who  claim  as  volunteers  under 
him,  that  a  particular  reversionary  interest  to  which 
he  is  entitled,  shall  be  money  or  shall  be  land  {(1), 

4.  An  infant  cannot   ordinarily  reconvert  (e) ;   be-  4.  By  infants. 
cause,  usually,  the  matter  can  wait  till  he  comes  of 

age.     And  if  the  matter  won't  wait,  then  the  court 

((2)  2  Sp.  271  ;  Triquet  ▼.  Thornton,  13  Ves.  345  ;  GUliea  t.  Longlandt, 
4  De  Q.  &  Sm.  372,  379 ;  Coohaon  y.  Cookton,  12  CI.  &  F.  121. 

(e)  Sed^  V.  Jago,  I  P.  W.  389 ;  Carr  v.  £Uuon,  2  Bro.  C.  C.  56 ; 
Dyer  v.  Ihfer,  13  W.  R.  732 ;  Robiruon  v.  Hobinton,  19  Beav.  494, 
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may  direct  an  inquiry  whether  it  is  for  the  benefit  of 
the  infant  to  reconvert  or  not,  and  will  order  and 
decree  according  to  the  result  of  the  inquiry, — but 
apparently  without  prejudice  to  the  diverse  rights  of 
the  real  and  personal  representatives  of  the  infant 
dying  under  age  (/). 

5.  By  lunatics.       5.  A  lunatic  cannot  reconvert  (^),    but  his    com- 

mittee, with  the  sanction  of  the  court,  may  do  so  for 
him,  in  which  case  the  like  inquiry  will  be  directed 
as  in  the  case  of  infants ;  only  the  court,  semble,  will  not 
in  the  case  of  lunatics  have  any  regard  to,  or  make 
any  saving  of,  the  diverse  rights  of  the  real  and 
personal  representatives  of  the  lunatic  (h), 

6.  By  married      6.  The  rules  as  to  the  capability  of  married  women 
women.  ^^  reconvert  demand  a  more  particular  consideration. 

(a.)  Money  («•)  As  to  money  to  be  converted  into  land. 

into  land. 

{aa.)  Anci-  A  feme  covert  cannot  elect  by  a  contract  or  ordinary 

ma*:Sed**'       ^^ed  (i).     But  although,  as  observed  by  Lord  Hard- 
woman  waa      wicke  in  Oldham  v.  BkighesU),  "a,  feme  covert  cannot 

examined  in  N«f  /^  •^ 

court,  and  so  alter  the  nature  of  mxmey  to  be  laid  out  in  land,  larely 
reconverted.  ^^  ^  contract  or  deed,  for  to  alter  the  property  of  it, 
or  course  of  descent,  yet  the  money  may  be  invested  in 
land  (and  sometimes  sham  purchases  have  been  made 
for  that  purpose),  and  she  may  then  levy  a  fine  of  the 
land  and  give  it  to  her  husband,  or  anybody  else. 
There  is  a  way,  also,  of  doing  this  without  laying  the 
money  out  in  land,  and  that  is  by  coming  into  this 
court,  whereby  the  wife  may  consent  to  take  this 
money  as  pelrsonal  estate ;  and  upon  her  being  present 
in  court,  and  being  examined  (as  a  feme  wcert  on  a 


(/)  See  the  chapter  on  InfanUy  infra ;  also  Foster  v.  Foster,  L.  R. 
I  Ch.  DiT.  588. 
{g)  AMy  v.  Palmer,  I  Mer.  296. 
(A)  See  the  chapter  on  Lunatics,  infra, 
(i)  Frank  ▼.  Frank,  3  My.  &  Or.  171.  (j)  2  Atk.  453. 
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fine  ijs)  as  to  such  consent,  it  binds  this  money  articled 
to  be  laid  out  in  land  as  much  as  a  fine  at  law  would 
the  land,  and  she  may  then  dispose  of  it  to  her  husband, 
or  anybody  else ;  and  the  reason  of  it  is,  that  at  law 
money  so  articled  to  be  laid  out  in  land  is  considered 
barely  as  money  till  an  actual  investiture,  and  the 
equity  of  this  court  alone  views  it  in  the  light  of  a  real 
estate ;  and,  therefore,  this  court  can  act  upon  its  own 
creature,  and  do  what  a  fine  at  common  law  can  upon 
land,  and  if  the  wife  has  craved  aid  of  this  court,  in 
the  manner  I  have  mentioned,  she  might  have  changed 
the  nature  of  this  money  which  is  realised ;  but  she 
cannot  do  it  by  deed." 

The   necessity   of  making   these   sham   purchases  (^*)  At pw- 
caused  much  inconvenience,  which  was  attempted  to  ned  woman 
be  remedied  by  several  statutes.      Finally,  by  3  &  4  deir^now- 
Will.  IV.,  c.  74,  8.  77,  a  married  woman  was  permitted  i«dged»  *nd  ■<> 
by  deed  executed  in  compliance  with  its  provisions  to  3&4WiU.  iv. 
make  her  election  to  take  or  dispose  of  money  to  be  ^'  ^^'  **  ^^' 
laid  out  in  land  (A;). 

(6)  Land  to  be  converted  into  money.  (6.)  Land  into 

money. 

Here  the  husband  and  wife  might,  before  the  stat.  (a«.)Anoient> 
3  &  4  Will.  IV.,  c.  74,  so  long  as  the  land  remained  Jimwi^-"** 
unsold,  by  levying  a  fine,  bar  all  the  wife's  estates  and  ^^^^^^ 
interest  in  the  money  to  arise  from  the  sale  of  the 
land  (/).     Such  was  the  state  of  the  old  law ;  and  imder 
the  Act  for  the  abolition  of  fines  and  recoveries,  the 
result  is  the  same.     That  Act  in  substance,  says  (m),  (66.)  At  pre- 
that  a  married  woman  may,  with  her  husband's  con-  mamed^ 
currence,  by  deed  acknowledged  under  the  Act,  dispose  ^^*J1J^* 
of  lands,  or  of  money  subject  to  be  invested  in  lands,  executing  a 
and  also,  of  "  any  interest  in  land,  either  at  law  or  ledged!  "^^' 

(it)  Forhea  v.  AdanUf  9  Sim.  463. 

({)  Co.  Litt.  121  a,  n,;  Map  v.  Boper,  4  Sim.  36a 

(to)  Sec.  77. 
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equity,  or  any  charge,  lien,  or  encumbrance  in,  or  upon, 
or  affecting  land,  either  at  law  or  in  equity."  In 
Briggs  v.  Chamberlain  (?i),  it  was  decided  that  where 
the  personal  estate  consists  of  moneys  to  arise  from 
the  sale  of  lands,  she  might  bind  her  interest  by  a 
deed  acknowledged,  the  subject-matter  of  disposition 
being  then  an  interest  in  land,  and  falling,  therefore, 
within  the  words  of  the  statute ;  and  in  .  Tuer  v. 
Turner  (o),  it  was  similarly  decided  regarding  a  married 
woman's  reversionary  interest,  or  remainder,  in  like 
moneys. 

How  election  (B.)  Mode  in  which  election  to  take  the  property 
in  its  actual  state  may  be  made. 

(rt.)  By  express  Of  coursc  it  is  clear  that  an  express  declaration  of 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  absolute  owner  of  property 
not  being  imder  any  disability,  that  it  shall  be  deemed 
real  or  personal  estate,  is  per  se  sufficient  to  bind  those 
claiming  under  him,  without  any  reference  to  the 
actual  state  or  condition  of  the  property  at  the  time, 
though  it  has  been  doubted  whether  a  declaration  by 
parol  would  be  sufficient  [p). 

(6.)  By  implied      But  much  greater  difficulty  arises  where  the  owner 

direction,  from   ,  ^  •»''..•  .  j.      ^r. 

conduct.  does  not  express  his  mtention  so  to  reconvert ;  the 
question  will  then  occur,  what  acts  of  the  owner  are 
sufficient  to  lead  to  an  inference  that  he  desired  and 
intended  to  possess  the  property  according  to  its  actual 
state  and  condition. 

{aa.)  Ab  to  (a.)  As  to  real  estate  directed  to  be  converted  into 

land  into  tii*  ±.  ix*    •      j.    2. 

money,—  money,  sught  circTimstances  are  sufficient  to  raise  a 
presumption  that  the  owner  has  elected  to  retain  it  as 

(n)  1 1  Hare,  69.  (o)  Tuer  v.  Turner,  20  Beav.  560. 

(p)  BradUh  T.  Oct,  Amb.  229;  but  see  ChaUoner  v.  Butcher,  cited 
3  Atk.  685;  Pultewtyy,  Darlington,  i  Bro.  C.  C.  237;  Wheldale  v.  Par^ 
tridge,  8  Ves,  236;  I  W.  &  T.  568. 
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realty.  Thus  if  a  person  keeps  land  unsold  for  a  long  slight  ciroum- 
time,  a  presumption  will  arise  that  he  has  elected  to  Iq  re-convert? 
take  it  as  land  (^),  So  the  circumstances  of  granting  a 
lease,  reserving  rent  to  the  party  entitled,  her  heirs, 
and  assigns,  was  strong  evidence  of  an  intention  in  the 
lessor  to  elect  that  it  should  continue  as  land  (r).  In 
Davies  v.  Ashford  (s),  by  marriage  settlement  real  estates 
were  conveyed  to  trustees,  on  trust  to  sell,  and  hold 
the  proceeds  on  trusts  for  the  husband  and  wife,  for 
their  lives  successively,  remainder  on  trust  for  their 
children,  remainder  on  trust  for  the  survivor  of  hus- 
band and  wife  absolutely.  There  was  no  issue.  The 
husband  survived  his  wife,  and  after  her  death  con- 
sulted his  solicitor  as  to  his  rights  under  the  settle- 
ment, and  then  got  possession  of  the  settlement  and 
title-deeds,  &c.,  and  remained  in  possession  of  them 
until  his  death,  and  also  of  the  estates.  ITeld,  that 
he  had  elected  to  take  the  estates  as  land.  The  V.-C. 
of  England  said,  "  It  does  not  distinctly  appear  in 
whose  custody  the  title-deeds  originally  were,  but  it 
is  clear  that  there  was  a  change  in  the  possession  of 
them,  and  that  Mr.  Davies  got  them  into  his  custody. 
Now,  was  not  that  of  necessity  a  destruction  of  the 
trust  ?  For  the  trustees  could  not  have  compelled 
Mr.  Davies  to  deliver  up  the  deeds ;  and  without  doing 
so  they  could  not  have  made  an  effectual  sale  of  the 
estate." 

(b.)  As  regards  personal  estate  to  be  laid  out  in  (&6.)  As  to 
land,  of  course,  if  the  person  absolutely  entitled  re-  undt^si^it 
ceives  the   money  from   the    trustees,  he   is  held  to  circumstances 

•'  ,  '  not  sufficient 

have    elected    to    take    it  as   money,  and    the    trust  to  re-convert, 
is   at    an    end  (t).      But  it  will  not  be    so   deemed 

(q)  JHxon  y.  Qayfere^  I  ^  Beav.  433 ;  GrieshcLch  v.  PreananVe,  \  7 
Beav.  314;  Kirkman  v.  MUes,  13  Ve«.  338;  Mutlow  v.  Bigg,  L.  R.  i 
Ch.  Div.  385  ;  In  re  Oordon,  Roberti  v.  Oordon,  L.  R.  6  Ch.  Div.  531. 

(r)  Crabtree  v.  Bramble^  3  Atk.  680.  (j)  15  Sim.  42. 

(t)  Trafford  v.  Boekm,  3  Atk.  440;  Book  v.  Worth,  i  Ves.  461; 
Cookton  V.  Cookton,  12  CI.  &  F.  147. 
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where  he  has  received  merely  the  income,  though  for 
a  long  time  (u), 

n.  By  opera.        II.  Reconversion  by  operation  of  law. 

tion  of  law. 

Concuirence  of  If  an  instrument  is  to  be  taken  to  impress  a  fund 
towconverrion  ^^^^  ^^  qualities,  the  money  being  once  clearly  im- 
necessary.—     pressed  with  rcsl  uses,  as  land,  in  a  contest  between 

iBt,  property     * 

in  person  en-  the  heir  and  executor,  the  impression  will  remain  for 
it^be  real  or  ^^  the  benefit  of  the  heir ;  and  to  put  an  end  to  that  im- 
peraon^^^and^  pp^gjQjj  ^^q  things  are  necessary,  neither  of  which 

tion  by  him  standing  alone  will  suffice,  to  re-convert  the  property, 
concerning   .  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  firstly,  it  must  be  shown  that  the  money 

was  in  the  hands,  i.e.,  in  the  actual  possession,  of  a 
person  who  had  in  himself  both  the  executors  and  the 
heirs  {v) ;  and,  secondly,  that  person  must  have  died 
without  making  any  declaration  of  his  intention  re- 
garding it.  If  both  these  two  things  combine,  then 
the  property  shall  go  according  to  the  quality  in  which 
it  was  left  by  him  at  his  death.  And  these  two  things 
being  proved,  the  onus  of  proof  to  the  contrary  lies,  of 
course,  on  those  who  deny  reconversion,  whereas  in 
the  case  of  reconversion  by  the  act  of  the  parties,  it 
was  pointed  out  that  the  onus  lies  on  those  who  allege 
reconversion, 

Chicfiester  v.  In  Chichester  v.  Bickerstaff  (w),  on  the  marriage  of 
The  m^^' was  Sir  John  Chichester  with  the  daughter  of  Sir  Charles 
iiw ATJonf^  Bickerstaff,  Sir  Charles  by  articles  covenanted  to  pay 
andSir  John  *  ^1500  in  part  of  the  portion,  which,  together  with 
made  no  sign**  A 1500  to  be  advanced  by  Sir  John  within  three 
abontit.  years  after  the  marriage,  was  to  be  invested  in  land 
and  settled  on  Sir  John  for  life,  remainder  to  his 
intended  wife  for  life,  remainder  to  their  issue,  re- 

(tt)  OUUes  ▼.  Longlands,  4  De  O.  &  Sm.  372 ;  JU  PeddtrsStUUment,, 
5  De  O.  M.  k  G.  890. 
(v)  Whddalt  v.  Pcurtridge^  8  Vet.  235. 
(»)  2  Vem.  295. 
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mainder  to  Sir  John's  right  heirs.  Within  a  year  of 
the  marriage  the  wife  died  childless,  and  Sir  John 
three  days  after  his  wife.  Sir  John  by  his  will  made 
Sir  Charles  his  executor,  and  devised  the  residue  of  his 
personalty,  after  debts,  &c.,  paid,  to  Frances  Chichester, 
his  sister.  The  heir-at-law  of  Sir  John  filed  a  bill 
against  Sir  Charles  to  compel  him  to  pay  the  ;^iSoo 
which  Sir  John  had  covenanted  to  pay,  insisting  that 
by  virtue  of  the  marriage  articles,  the  money  ought  to 
be  looked  on  and  considered  in  equity  as  land,  and 
therefore  belonged  to  him  as  heir.  But  Lord  Somers 
said,  "  This  money,  though  once  bound  by  the  articles, 
yet,  when  the  wife  died  without  issue,  became  free 
again,  as  the  land  would  likewise  have  been  in  case  a 
purchase  had  been  made  pursuant  to  the  articles,  and 
therefore  would  have  been  assets  to  a  creditor,  and 
must  have  gone  to  the  executor  or  administrator  of 
Sir  John ;  and  the  case  is  much  stronger  where  there 
is  a  residuary  legatee,"  and  therefore  dismissed  the 
bill.  [N.B,  The  like  result, — as  regards  the  ;^iSOO 
which  Sir  Charles  had  covenanted  to  pay.] 

In  the  case  of  Pvlteney  v.  Darlington  (^),  money  Puiuney  v. 
impressed  with  the  qualities  of  realty  had  come  by  thTmon«y  wa» 
operation  of  law  into  the  hands  of  the  person  (Lord  ^^^Jj^^^®?"" 
Bath)  solely  entitled  to  it  under  the  limitation  in  fee ;  been  twice 
and  the  person  so  entitled,  without  taking  notice  of  the  home/*^ 
particular  sum,  devised  all  his  manors,  &c.,  which  he 
was  seised  or  possessed  of,  or  to  which  he  was  in  any 
wise  entitled  in  possession,  reversion,  or  remainder,  or 
which  should  thereafter  be  purchased  with  any  trust- 
moneys  (except  certain  locally  described  estates  therein 
mentioned)  to  his  brother  H.  in  fee,  and  gave  him  all 
the  residue  of  his  personal  estate,  and  made  him  his 
executor.     His  brother  H.  subsequently,  by  his  will, 
gave  all  his  estates  by  local  descriptions  to  certain  uses 

{x)  I  Bro.  C.  C.  223. 
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therein  mentioned,  and  all  his  money,  securities  for 
money,  goods,  chattels,  and  personal  estate,  not  before 
disposed  of,  to  his  executors,  for  certain  trusts  men- 
tioned in  his  will.  Subsequently  to  H.'s  death,  a 
bill  was  brought  by  the  heir-at-law  of  Lord  Bath  to 
have  the  money  laid  out  in  land,  but  was  dismissed. 
"  If,"  said  Lord  Thurlow,  "  A.  B.  has  in  his  possession 
^20,000  to  be  laid  out  in  land  for  his  use,  he  has 
nobody  to  sue ;  the  right  and  the  thing  centering  in  one 
person,  the  action  is  extinguished;"  and  after  citing 
and  commenting  upon  the  cases  on  the  subject,  his 
Lordship  added,  "  The  use  I  make  of  these  cases,  not- 
withstanding the  dicta  they  contain,  is  this,  that  where 
a  sum  of  money  is  in  the  hands  of  one  without  any 
other  use  but  for  himself,  it  will  be  money,  and  the 
heir  cannot  claim.  .  .  .  But  whether  this  is  clearly 
so  or  not,  circumstances  of  demeanour  in  the  person 
(even  though  slight)  will  be  sufficient  to  decide  it ;  a 
very  little  would  do;  receiving  it  from  the  trustees, 
there  is  no  doubt,  would  be  sufficient.  Lord  Bath  did 
receive  it,  he  had  it  in  his  hands!^  This  decision  was 
affirmed  in  the  House  of  Lords  (y) ;  and  as  Lord  Eldon 
says,  "  went  no  further  than  this,  that  if  the  property 
was  at  home,  in  the  possession  of  the  person  under 
whom  the  heir  and  executor  claimed,  the  heir  could 
not  take  it,  but  if  it  stood  out  in  a  third  person  he 
possibly  might ;  and  the  question  in  that  case  was  not 
upon  the  equity  between  the  heir  and  executor,  but 
whether  the  money  was  at  home  (2). 


(y)  7  Bro.  p.  C.  Toml.  Ed.  530. 

(«)   Whtldale  v.  PaHi-idge,  8  Ves.  235. 
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CHAPTEE  XL 

ELECTION. 

The  doctrine  of  election  in  equity  originates  in  two  meotioD  arise* 
inconsistent  alternative  donations  or  benefits,  the  one  teoTiSernii-*" 
of  which  the  pretending  donor  has  no  power  to  make,  **^*  s^*"- 
without  at  least  the  assent  of  the  donee  of  the  other 
benefit.     In  this  dualty  of  gifts  or  pretended  gifts, 
there  is  an  intention,  which  may  be  express  but  which 
is  more  often  implied,  that  the  one  gift  shall  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  other,  and  shall  take  effect  only  if  the 
donee  thereof  permits  the  other  gift  to  also  take  efiTect, 
substantially  in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent  intended 
by  the  donor.     The  permitting  donee  has  the  right  to 
choose ;  whence  this  head  of  equity  is  commonly  called 
election. 

If  the  individual,  to  whom,  by  an  instrument  of  lUustrationB  of 
donation,  a  benefit  is  offered,  possesses  a  previous  claim  Li^nStive* 
on  the  author  of  the  instrument,  and  an  intention  gj^®'*i**"^" 
appears  that  he  shall  not  receive  the  benefit  and  also 
enforce  his  claim,  the  like  principle  of  executing  the  pur- 
pose of  the  donor,  requires  the  donee  to  elect  betweei 
his  original  right  and  the  substituted  benefit ;  the  gift 
being  designed  as  a  satisfaction  of  the  claim,  he  cannot 
accept  the  former  without  renouncing  the  latter  (a). 
But  the  commonest  application  of  the  doctrine  is  where 
the  owner  of  an  estate,  having,  in  an  instrument  of 
donation,  applied  to  the  property  of  another,  expres- 
sions which,  were  that  property  his  own,  would  amount 


(a)  See  pott  on  the  Doctrine  of  SatisfacCiou. 
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to  an  effectual  disposition  of  it  to  a  third  person,  has 
also  by  the  same  instrument  disposed  of  a  portion  of 
his  (the  donor's)  own  estate  in  favour  of  the  proprietor 
whose  rights  he  assumes  to  interfere  with.  In  such  a 
case  the  donor  is  understood  to  impose  on  the  proprie- 
tor in  question, — either  the  obligation  of  relinquishing 
the  benefit  conferred  on  him  by  the  instrument,  if  he 
asserts  his  own  inconsistent  proprietary  rights  (to 
the  extent  at  least  of  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
proprietary  interests  which  he  so  asserts) ;  or,  if 
he  accepts  that  benefit,  then  the  obligation  of  com- 
pleting the  donor's  intended  disposition  by  the  con- 
veyance, in  conformity  to  it,  of  that  portion  of  his  pro- 
perty which  it  purports  to  aflTect. 

The  fouTvdation  of  the  doctrine  is  the  intention  of  the 
author  of  the  instrument ;  an  intention  which,  extending 
to  the  whole  disposition,  is  frustrated  by  the  failure  of 
any  part ;  and  its  characteristic,  in  its  application  to  these 
cases,  is,  that,  by  an  equitable  arrangement,  effect  is 
given  to  a  donation  of  that  which  is  not  the  property 
of  the  donor;  a  valid  gift  in  terms  absolute,  being 
qualified  by  reference  to  a  distinct  clause,  which,  though 
inoperative  as  a  conveyance,  affords  authentic  evidence 
of  intention.  The  intention  being  assumed,  the  con- 
science of  the  donee  is  affected  by  the  condition; 
whether  express  or  implied,  and  although  destitute  of 
legal  validity,  annexed  to  the  benefit  proposed  to  him. 
To  accept  the  benefit  while  he  declines  the  burden  is 
to  frustrate  the  intention  of  the  donor  (6).  To  illustrate 
this  application  of  the  doctrine  of  election,  suppose  A. 
by  will  or  deed  gives  to  B.  property  belonging  to  C,  and 
by  the  same  instrument,  gives  other  property  belonging 
to  himself  to  C,  a  court  of  equity  wiU  hold  C.  to  be 
entitled  to  the  gift  made  to  him  by  A.,  only  upon  the 
implied  condition  of  his  conforming  with  all  the  pro- 

(6)  Note  to  DiUon  ▼.  Pwrker,  i  Sw.  395. 
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visions  of  the  instrument,  by  renouncing  the  right  to 
his  own  property  in  favour  of  B.;  he  must  consequently 
make  his  choice,  or,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  he  is 
put  to  his  election,  to  take  either  under  or  against  the 
instrument. 

The  doctrine  of  election,  in  common  with  many  Election,— 
other  doctrines  of  our  courts  of  equity,  appears  to  be  J^"JJrtl'law^ 
derived  from  the  civil  law,  or  at  all  events  to  be  not 
without  its  analogy  in  that  law.  For,  in  Roman  law,  a 
bequest  of  property  which  the  testator  knew  to  belong 
to  another  was  not  void ;  but  a  bequest  on  the  erroneous 
supposition  that  the  subject  belonged  to  the  testator, 
was,  it  seems,  invalid  (c).  In  the  latter  respect,  the 
Boman  law  is  different  from  the  English  law,  for  by  the 
English  law  (which  dislikes  those  fruitless  and  impos- 
sible inquiries  with  which  the  civil  law  abounded), 
whether  the  donor  knew  or  not  that  the  property  he 
assumed  to  deal  with  was  his  own  or  not,  if  he  has 
advisedly  assumed  to  give  it,  then  and  in  either  case  it 
is  held  that  the  donee  is  put  to  his  election  (d). 

In  the  case  already  put,  of  A.  giving  to  B.  property  Two  courses 
belonging  to  C,  and  by  the  same  instrument  giving  to  between*—* 
C.  other  property  belonging  to  A.  himself,  C.  has  two 
courses  open  to  him  to  choose  or  to  elect  between, — 

Either,  i  stly.  He  may  elect  to  take  under  the  in-  (i.)  Election 
strument,  and  consequently  to  conform  to  all  its  pro-  ^ent, ""  ^^ 
visions.     Here  no  difficulty  arises,  as  B.  will  take  C.'s 
property,  and  C.  will  take  the  property  given  to  him 
by  A. 

Or,  2dly,  He  may  elect  against  the  instrument,  in 
which  case  the  question  arises, — Does  C,  by  refusing 


(c)  See  Just. 'a  Insts.  IL  24,  i. 

(d)  WhitOer  t.  Wth$ter,  2  Ves.  Jr.  370. 
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to  conform  to  the  terms  of  the  instrument,  wholly- 
forfeit  his  claim  to  the  benefit  intended  to  be  conferred 
on  him  by  that  instrument,  or  does  he  forfeit  only  so 
much  of  that  benefit  imder  the  instrument,  as  is  necea* 
sary  to  compensate  B.  for  the  disappointment  he  has 
sufiered  by  C.'s  election  against  the  instrument  ? 

To  illustrate,  by  a  simple  case.  Suppose  A.,  the  tes- 
tator, gives  to  B.  a  family  estate  belonging  to  C,  worth 
;^2 0,000  in  the  market,  and  by  the  same  will  gives 
to  C.  a  legacy  of  ;^  3  0,000  of  his  A.'s  own  property. 
C.  is  unwilling  to  part  with  his  family  estate,  and 
therefore  elects  against  the  instrument  It  has  been 
held,  that,  in  such  a  case,  viz.,  the  election  against  the 
instrument,  the  principle  of  compensation,  and  not  that 
of  forfeiture,  is  to  govern.  In  the  case  put,  therefore, 
C.  wiU  retain  his  family  estate  and  will  also  receive 
;^  1 0,000  portion  of  his  legacy  of  ;^3 0,000,  leaving 
to  B.  ;^20,ooo  other  portion  of  the  legacy  of  ;^30,ooo 
to  compensate  him  for  the  value  of  the  estate  of  which 
he  has  been  disappointed  by  G.'s  election  against  the 
instrument  The  conclusion  from  all  the  cases  is 
summed  up  by  Mr.  Swanston  in  his  note  to  Oreitan  v. 
Saivard  (e),  with  some  magniloquence  but  with  perfect 
accuracy,  as  follows : — 

1st,  That  in  the  event  of  election  to  take  against 
the  instrument,  courts  of  equity  assutne  jurisdiction 
to  sequester  the  benefits  intended  for  the  refractdi*y 
donee,  in  order  to  secure  compensation  to ,  those  whom 
his  election  disappoints. 

2d,  That  the  surplus,  after  compensation,  dpes  not 
devolve,  as  imdisposed  of,  but  is  restored  to  the  donee, 
the  purpose  being  satisfied  for  which  alone  the  court 
controlled  his  legal  right 


(e)  I  Swanat.  433 ;  see  also  Robert  ▼.  Jonei,  L.  R.  3  Ch.  DIt.  688  ; 
PiekengiU  ▼.  Rodger,  L.  R.  5  Ch.  Diy.  163. 
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It  may  be  useful  to  warn  the  student  carefully  to  No  eieotion 
discriminate  this  class  of  cases  where  a  person  disposes  Swes*  where 
of  that  which  is  not  his  ovm,  and  confers  on  the  real  **»«  t«»*»*or 
owner  of  that  property  some  other  benents,  from  another  beqnesti  of 
apparently  similar  but  in  reality  dissimilar  class   of  p^^^he* 
cases,  where  a  testator  makes  two  or  more  separate  "JJJ,*"*'"' 
devises  of  bequests  of  his  own  property  in  the  same 
instrument.     In  this  latter  case,  the  gifts,  whether 
beneficial  or  onerous,  being  both  of  them  the  property 
of  the  donor,  the  donee  may  take  what  is  beneficial  and 
reject  what  is  onerous,  unless  it  appear  on  the  wiU  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  testator  to  make  the  accept- 
ance of  the  burden  a  condition  of  the  benefit  (/)  ;  but 
this  class  of  cases  does  not  fall  properly  within  the 
equitable  doctrine  of  election,  and  the  student  should 

accordingly  wholly  dismiss  it  from  his  mind. 

« 

As  the  doctrine  of  election  depends  on  the  principle  There  must  be 
of  compensation,  it  follows  that  that  doctrine  will  not  wMch  cimpeii- 
be  applicable  where  there  is  no  fund  from  which  com-  ■***?**  ?***  ^ 
pensation  can  be  made.     Or,  speaking  more  accurately  some  property 
and  plainly,   the   doctrine   of  election   only  properly** 
arises  where  the   donor,  or  pretending  donor,  really 
puts  into  his  gifts,  or  pretended  gifts,  or  some  or  one 
of  them,  some  property  thai  actually  is  his  ovm,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  affects  to  give  away  the  property  of 
others.     This  will  come  out  clearly  upon  contrasting 
the  two  next  following  cases : — 

Firstly,  in  the  case  of  Bristowe  v.  Warde  (g),  decided  in  Bnstawe  v. 
1 794,  it  appeared  that  a  father  had  the  power  of  appoint-  of  donornot* 
ing  certain  moneys  or  stock  (;^6ooo  South  Sea  stock)  "ro'^ftr'Sf 
among  his  children,  and  that  the  appointment  funds  in  tb  own. 
question  were  given  to  the  children  in  default  of  ap- 
pointment by  the  father;   it  also  appeared  that  the 
father  by  his  will  appointed  portion  of  the  funds  to  liis 


(/)  Warren  v.  JRudaU,  i  J.  &  H.  13. 
(ff)  2  Vee.  Jr.  336.     See  also  in  re  Fowler*$  Trustf  27  Beav.  362. 
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children  (the  proper  appointees),  and  the  remaining 
part  thereof  to  X.,  Y.,  and  Z.  (who,  as  not  being 
children,  were  improper  appointees) ;  and  it  also  ap- 
peared that  the  father  did  not  in  or  by  his  will  give 
any  property  of  his  own  to  the  children.  The  court 
held  that  the  children  might  keep  their  appointed 
shares,  and  also  take  (as  in  default  of  appointment) 
the  shares  appointed  to  X.,  Y.,  and  Z. ;  and  that,  in 
fact,  the  children  were  not  bound  to  elect.  "The 
doctrine  of  election,"  said  the  Lord  Chancellor,  "  never 
can  be  applied ;  but  where,  if  an  election  is  made  con- 
trary to  the  will,  the  interest  that  would  pass  by  the 
will  can  be  laid  hold  of  to  compensate  for  what  is 
taken  away ;  therefore,  in  all  cases,  there  must  be  some 
free  disposable  property  given  to  the  person,  which  can 
be  made  a  compensation  for  what  the  testator  takes 
away.  That  cannot  apply  to  this  case,  where  no  part 
of  his  property  is  comprised  in  the  will  but  that  which 
he  had  power  to  distribute."  On  the  othor  hand,  in 
the  case  of  Whistler  v.  Webster  (JC),  also  decided  in 
1 794,  it  appeared  that  a  father  had  the  power  of  ap- 
pointing certain  moneys  (;^300o)  among  his  children, 
and  that  the  appointment  funds  in  question  were  given 
to  his  children  in  default  of  appointment  by  the  father ; 
it  also  appeared  that  the  father  by  his  will  appointed 
portion  of  the  funds  to  his  children  (the  proper  ap- 
pointees), and  the  remaining  part  thereof  to  X.,  Y., 
and  Z.,  who,  as  not  being  children,  were  improper  ap- 
pointees ;  but  it  also  appeared  that  the  father  in  and 
by  his  will  gave  also  certain  property  of  his  own  to 
the  children.  The  court  held  that  the  children  were 
bound  to  elect,  keeping  (if  they  chose)  their  appointed 
shares  and  the  other  benefits  given  to  them  in  the 
will,  and  in  that  case  not  interfering  with  the  shares 
improperly  appointed  to  X.,  Y,  and  Z. ;  or  else  taking 
(if  they  chose)  the  entire  appointment  fund  to  them- 


(A)  2  Ves.  Jr.  367. 
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selves,  and  out  of  the  other  benefits  given  to  them  by 
the  will  compensating  X.,  Y.,  and  Z.  for  the  valne  of 
the  shares  improperly  appointed. 

Considerable  difficulty  often  attaches  to  cases  of 
election  when  complicated,  as  the  two  lastly  before 
stated  cases  were,  with  special  powers  of  appointment, 
and  it  becomes  necessary  therefore  to  consider  with 
some  particularity  of  detail  the  following  group  of 
election  cases,  that  is  to  say, — 

Cases  of  deetion  under  the  exectUion  of  powers.  Election  nnder 

(a.)  Where,  under  a  special  power,  an  express  ap-  p**^*"* 
pointment  is  made  to  a  stranger  to  the  power,  which 
is  therefore  void,  and  a  benefit  is  conferred  by  the 
same  instrument,  upon  a  person  entitled,  in  default  of  (i.)  Aitoper- 
fippointment,  the  latter  will  be  put  to  his  election,  default  of    *** 
Thus,  "  where  a  man  having  a  power  to  appoint  to  A.  ^pomtment, 
a  fund  which,  in  default  of  appointment,  is  given  to  of  election. 
B.,  exercises  the  power  in  favour  of  C,  and  gives  other 
benefits  to  B.,  although  the  execution  is  merely  void, 
yet  if  B.  will  accept  the  gifts  to  him,  he  must  convey 
the  estate  to  C,  according  to  the  appointment." 

It  has  been  said  that  where  the  donee  of  a  power  (2.)  At  to  per- 
by  the  same  instrument  appoints  to  a  stranger,  and  ^der  the 
confers  benefits  out  of  his  own  property  upon  an  object  S^oV  election 
of  the  power,  the  latter  will  be  put  to  his  election  (i).  properly  bo 
But  it  is  submitted  that  in  such  a  case  the  person  who 
is  the  object  of  the  power  (not  being  also  the  person 
entitled  in  default  of  appointment)  cannot  with  pro- 
priety be  said  to  be  put  to  his  election,  and  for  the 
following  reasons.     In  order  to  raise  a  case  of  election, 
two  essential  circumstances,  as  we  have  seen,  must 
concur : — 

ist.  That  property  which  belongs  to   one   person 

(i)  Maektt  v.  Lttmb,  14  Beav.  482  ;  i  L.  G.  352. 
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(A.)  must   be  given  to  another  person  by  the  tes- 
tator. 

2(1,  That  the  testator  at  the  same  time  gives  to  A. 
property  of  his  (the  testator's)  own. 

In  such  a  case  of  concurrence,  and  only  in  such  a 
case,  A.  would  be  put  to  his  election. 

Suppose,  then,  that  A.  is  the  object  of  the  power, 
B.,  the  person  entitled  in  default  of  appointment  to 
A.,  and  X.  is  the  person  in  whose  favour  the  appoint- 
ment is  actually  made.  The  appointment  in  favour  of 
X.  is  clearly  a  bad  appointment,  and  therefore  the 
property  would  pass  to  B.  as  in  default  of  appoint- 
ment, and  if  the  testator  has  conferred  any  benefits 
on  B.,  he  (B.)  will  be  put  to  his  election.  But  no 
property  which  belongs  to  A.  has  been  given  to  X. ; 
for  A.  is  but  a  volunteer  as  regards  the  donee  of  the 
power,  and  until  the  donee  has  exercised  his  power 
over  the  fund  in  favour  of  A.,  it  is  not  A/s  property ; 
therefore,  it  is  clear  that  an  essential  element  to  raise 
election  as  against  A.  is  wanting.  None  of  A.'s  pro- 
perty has  been  given  to  another.  But  if  A.  had  com- 
bined in  himself  both  the  character  of  the  object  of 
the  power,  and  the  person  entitled  to  the  fund  in  de- 
fault (i.fi.,  if  in  the  case  put,  A.  and  B.  were  the  same 
individual),  he  would,  if  he  had  received  any  benefits 
from  the  donee  of  the  power,  be  put  to  his  election, 
not  as  A.,  the  object  of  the  power,  but  as  the  perdon 
(B.)  entitled^  in  default  of  appointmerU  (j). 

Bat  the  samo        The  Student  will,  however,  observe  that  in  the  case 
thing  in  effect;  supposed  of  A.  and  B.  being  different  persons,  if  A, 
gets  any  portion  of  the  appointment   fund    by  any 
appointment  thereof  to  him,  he  will  be  simply  thank- 
ful for  it  and  say  nothing  about  what  is  appointed  to 

y)  WhuOer  t.  HV6*ter,  2  Vea.  Jr.  367. 
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X. ;  and  if  in  addition  A.  gets  also  some  property  of 
the  testator's  own,  he  will  simply  be  more  thankful  (in 
fact,  A.  will  be  doubly  thankful),  and  again  will  say 
nothing  about  what  is  appointed  to  X.  And  that  is 
all  the  author  means  by  saying  that  A.  will  not  be 
put  to  his  election. 

(b.)  It  has  been  decided  "  that  where  th^re  is  an  Biaeket  t. 
absolute  appointment  by  will  in  favour  of  a, proper ^^^ 
object  of  the  power,  and  that  appointment  is  followed  pomtment, 
by  attempts  to  modify  the  interest  so  appointed,  in  a  tion*  modify- 
manner  which    the   law  will   not   allow    (e,ff.,  beiug  ^fn^^enT— 
attempts  to  evade  the  rule  against  perpetuation)  (k),  ^^i*^^^ 
the  court  reads  the  will  as  if  aU  the  passages  in  which  invalid, 
such  attempts  are  made  were  swept  out  of  it,  for  all 
intents  and  purposes ; "  i.e,,  not  only  so  far  as  they 
attempt  to  regulate  the  quantum  of  interest  to   be 
enjoyed  by  the  appointee  in  the  settled  property,  but 
also  so  far  as  they  might  otherwise  have  been  relied 
upon  as  raising  a  case  of  election  (Q.     On  the  other  When  such 
handy  if  the  attempted  modifications  are  in  themselves  TftUd/and '*'* 
such  as  the  law  will  in  ordinary  cases  allow,  and  are  Jjjj'ij,^*"*  °^ 
also  sufficiently  clear  and  imperative,  amounting  in 
substance  to  the  creation  of  a  trust  or  to  a  direct  gift, 
then  the  question  of  election  would  arise  and  would 
have  to  be  answered  upon  the  principles  already  ex* 
plained.     In  other  words,  to  cite  the  words  of  the 
Master  of  the   Rolls  in  Ektcket  v.  Lamb  (m),  "The 
question  resolves  itself  into  this,  whether  these  words 
(meaning    the    precatory   words    in   which    it   was 
attempted  to  modify  the  interests  appointed  to  the 
children)  amount  to  a  direct  appointment  in  favour  of 
the   grandchildren.     If  they  do  amount  to  such  an 
appointment,  there  is  not,  I  think,  any  doubt  but  that 

(k)  WolUuton  ▼.  King,  L.  R.  S  £q.  165. 
(/)  Woclridgt  v.  Woolridge,  I  Johns.  63.  ' 

{m)  14  Beay.  482.    And   see   the  judgment  of  James,  T.-C,  10 
Wdlcaton  t.  Kingy  L.  R.  8  £q.  165. 
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a  case  of  election  is  raised.  It  would  then  be  simply 
an  instance  of  a  man  who,  being  aware  that  grandchil- 
dren are  not  objects  of  the  power,  does  deliberately  and 
expressly  appoint  to  them  what  they  could  not  take 
by  virtue  of  that  appointment,  and  which  if  unap- 
pointed  would  belong  to  other  persons.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  these  precatory  words  are  to  be  treated  as 
anything  short  of  an  actual  appointment,  that  is,  if 
they  do  not  form  a  portion  of  the  appointment 
executed  by  the  testator,  in  that  case  they  must  be 
treated  as  a  condition  or  something  extraneous  to  the 
appointment  superadded  to  it ;  and  if  so,  and  if  the 
superadded  condition  be  inconsistent  with  the  power, 
it  is  merely  void,  and  no  case  of  election  will  arise. 
In  other  words,  the  question  is  whether  the  words  of 
appointment  here  used  by  the  testator  are  sufficient  to 
vest  the  shares  absolutely  in  the  children  with  a  super- 
added condition,  not  warranted  by  the  power,  attached 
to  it,  or  whether  the  superadded  words  do  constitute 
in  terms  an  absolute  unconditional  appointment  in 
favour  of  the  grandchildren.  Now,  the  superadded 
words  used  by  the  testator  here,  neither  are  nor  profess 
to  be  any  appointment  over  the  fund  itseK,  but  they 
purport  to  raise  an  obligation  on  the  conscience  of  the 
person  taking  the  benefit  of  the  gift,  to  transfer  that 
benefit,  after  his  decease,  to  his  children.  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  if  the  words  had  been  used  by  the 
testator  with  reference  to  a  fund  which  was  wholly 
within  his  own  control,  to  deal  with  as  he  might  think 
fit,  these  words  would  have  created  a  trust,  and  that 
his  children,  taking  the  gifts  under  the  will  of  the 
testator,  would  have  taken  them  charged  with  the 
duty  of  disposing  of  them  according  to  that  will ;  or, 
in  other  words,  that  a  trust  would  have  been  created 
by  implication  in  favour  of  the  objects  mentioned  in 
the  words  of  the  gift,  the  execution  of  which  this  court 
would  have  enforced." 
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It  would  seem,  accordingly,  that  where  there  is  a 
clause  of  forfeiture  of  the  legacies  on  non-compliance 
with  any  such  attempted  modification  of  the  appointed 
interests,  a  case  of  election  would  be  raised  (n),  assum- 
ing that  the  other  conditions  requisite  for  raising  a 
case  of  election  are  present. 

Questions  of  election  have  also  arisen,  where  a  tes-  ineffectual 
tator  has  attempted  to  dispose  of  his  property  by  an  disi^e  of  pro- 
instrument  ineffectual  for  that  purpose.  ^Simpiei^f 

raUiii^  or  not 

(a.)  Infancy. — No  case  of  election  will  be  raised  (a.)  infancy, 
where  there  is  a  want  of  capacity  to  devise  real  estate 
by  reason  of  infancy.  Thus,  under  the  old  law,  where 
an  infant  whose  will  was  valid  as  to  personalty,  but 
invalid  as  to  realty,  gave  a  legacy  to  his  heir-at-law, 
and  devised  real  estate  to  another  person,  the  heir-at- 
law  would  not  have  been  obliged  to  elect  between  the 
legacy  and  the  real  estate,  which  descended  to  him  in 
consequence  of  the  invalidity  of  the  devise :  he  might 
have  taken  both  (o) ;  that  is  to  say,  he  might  have 
kept  the  real  estate  coming  to  him  by  descent  in  spite 
of  the  will,  and  also  have  taken  the  personal  estate 
coming  to  him  under  the  wilL 

(&.)  Coverture. — Nor  will  a  case  of  election  arise  if  (6.)  Coverture, 
there  is  a  want  of  capacity  to  make  a  will  arising  from 
coverture.  Thus,  where  a  feme  covert  made  a  valid 
appointment  by  will  to  her  husband,  under  a  power, 
and  also  bequeathed  to  another  person  personal  estate, 
to  which  the  power  did  not  extend,  the  husband  was 
not  put  to  his  election,  but  was  held  to  be  entitled  to 
the  benefit  appointed  to  him  under  the  power,  and  also 
to  the  property  ineffectually  bequeathed  by  his  wife, 

(n)  King  t.  King,  15  Ir.  Ch.  R.  479 ;  BougJUnn  ▼.  BoughUm,  2  Ves. 
Sr.  12. 

(0)  IlearU  t.  Oreenbank,  3  Atk.  695,  1  Vet.  Sr.  298 ;  I  Vict.,  c.  26 
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to  which  he  was  entitled  Jure  mariti  (p).  And  the 
rule  is  the  same  where  the  will  is  valid  at  the  time  of 
execution,  but  afterwards  becomes  inoperative  (q), 

(c.)  Previous  to  the  Wills  Act,  i  Vict.,  c.  26,  where 
a  testator,  by  a  will  not  properly  attested  for  the  devise 
of  freeholds,  but  sufficient  to  pass  personal  estate,  de- 
vised freehold  estates  away  from  the  heir,  and  gave 
him  a  legacy,  the  question  has  arisen  whether  the  heir- 
at-law  was  obliged  to  elect  between  the  legacy  and  the 
freehold  estate,  which  descended  to  him  in  consequence 
of  the  devise  away  from  him  being  inoperative ;  it  is 
clearly  settled  that  he  would  not  be  obliged  to  elect  (r) 
unless  the  legacy  were  given  to  him  with  an  express 
condition  that  if  he  disputed,  or  did  not  comply  with 
the  whole  of  the  will,  he  should  forfeit  all  benefit  under 
it  («).  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  will  was  properly 
attested  for  the  devise  of  freehold  estates,  and  the  tes- 
tator attempted  to  thereby  dispose  of  after-purchased 
lands,  which  previous  to  the  Wills  Act,  i  Vict.,  c,  26, 
he  could  not  effectually  do,  then  the  heir  taking  any 
personal  estate  under  the  will  was  bound  to  elect 
between  that  personal  estate  and  such  after-purchased 
lands  so  ineffectually  attempted  to  be  disposed  away 
from  him  (t). 

A  widow  may  at  law  be  put  to  her  election  by  ex- 
press words  between  her  dower  and  a  gift  conferred  on 
her  (u).  In  equity  she  may  be  put  to  her  election 
between  dower  and  a  gift  conferred  on  her,  by  mani- 
fest (i.e.,  necessary)  implication,  demonstrating  the  in- 
tention of  the  donor  to  exclude  her  from  her  legal 


(p)  Rich  V.  Cockell,  9  Ves.  369. 

{q)  Blaiklockv.  OrindU,  L.  R.  7  Eq.  215. 

(r)  Sheddon  t.  Ow>drieh,  8  Ves.  481. 

(t)  Boughton  y.  BoughUm^  2  Ves.  Sr.  12. 

{t)  Schroder  ▼.  Schroder,  i  Kay  578 ;  Sugden's  Concise  View,  127. 

(tt)  Notiley  V.  Palmer^  2  Drew.  93. 
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riglit  to  dower ;  but  this  intention  will  not  be  implied  Necessary 
unless  the  instrument  contains  provisions  essentially  f™^  concur- 
inconsistent  with  the  assertion  of  her  right  to  dower,  ^dow^wSh  *^ 
The  question  then  arises,  AVhat  is  a  gift  essentially  in-  gift  of  other 
consistent  with  her  assertion  of  that  right  ?    It  has  been  ailrtent^th 
long  settled  that  a  devise,  by  a  testator  to  his  widow,  J®^"/^*  ®' 
oi  part  of  the  lands  of  which  she  is  dowable,  is  not 
essentially  inconsistent  with  her  claim  to  dower  out  of 
the  remainder  {v),     A  devise  of  lands  out  of  which  the 
widow  is  dowable,  on  trust  for  sale,  is  not  essentially 
inconsistent  with  her  claim  to  dower  out  of   those 
lands,  even  though  the  interest  of  a  part  of  the  pro* 
ceeds  of  the  sale  is  given  to  her  {w)  ;  nor  will  a  mere 
gift  of  an  annuity  to  the  testator's  widow,  although 
charged  on  all  the  testator's  property,  be  so  essentially 
inconsistent  with  as  to  exclude  her  right  to  dower  (x). 

The  provisions  which  have  generally  been  held  to  Example  of  a 
be  essentially  inconsistent  with  the  widow's  right  to Sn5 ^^m^ 
dower,  are  those  which  prescribe  to  the  devisees  a  ^.^^°^**' "8^* 
certain  mode  of  enjoyment,  which  necessitates  their 
having  the  entirety  of  the  property.  Thus,  in  Batcher 
V.  Kemp  (y),  where  the  testator,  having  devised  a  free- 
hold farm,  containing  about  136  acres,  to  trustees  and 
their  heirs,  during  the  minority  of  his  daughter,  directed 
them  to  carry  on  the  bttsiness  of  the  farm,  or  let  it  on 
lease,  during  the  daughter's  minority,  and  the  testator 
devised  other  lands  to  his  widow  for  her  life,  and  also 
gave  her  specific  and  pecuniary  legacies,  it  was  held 
that  the  widow  was  put  to  her  election.  Sir  John 
Leach,  V.-C,  said,  "The  testator's  plain  intention  is 
that  the  trustees  should,  for  the  benefit  of  his  daughter, 
have  authority  to  continue  his  business  in  the  entire 
farm  which  he  himself  occupied,  consisting  of  about 

{v)  Lawrenee  ▼.  Lawrence,  2  Tern.  365. 
{w)  EUU  ▼.  Lewii,  3  Hare,  310. 
(7)  HMich  T.  ffoldich,  2  Y.  &  C.  C.  0. 19. 
<y)  5  Mad.  61. 
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1 36  acres,  and  this  intention  must  be  disappointed  if 
the  widow  could  have  assigned  to  her  a  third  part  of 
this  land  "  (z). 

The  intention  And  speaking  generally,  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  in 
?■  to  be^Bonght  o^^^r  to  raise  a  case  of  election,  there  must  appear  on 
^or.  the  will  or  instrument  itself,  a  clear  intention  on  the 

part  of  the  testator  to  dispose  of  that  which  is  not  his 
own,  although  (as  we  have  seen)  it  is  immaterial 
whether  he  knew  the  property  not  to  be  his  own,  or 
by  mistake  conceived  it  to  be  his  own ;  if  the  intention 
in  either  case  appears  clearly,  his  disposition  will  be 
sufficient  to  raise  a  case  of  election  (a),  there  being 
present  of  course  the  other  requisites  as  above  defined. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  intention  does  not  clearly 
appear  on  the  face  of  the  will,  but  the  words  appearing 
to  show  the  intention  are  capable  of  being  otherwise 
satisfied,  then  there  will  arise  no  case  for  election. 

Where  the  Accordingly  where  the  testator  devises  an  estate  in 

aUmitee?**     which  he  has  a  limited  interest  at  law,  the  court  will 

interest,  he  \b  lean,  as  f ar  as  possible,  to  a  construction  which  would 

have  given       make  him  deal  only  with  that  to  which  he  is  entitled, 

not  to^ve^    and  not  with  that  over  which  he  has   no  disposing 

attempted  to    power,  iuasmuch  as  every  testator  must,  prima  fade, 

nothiaown.     betaken  to ''have  intended  to  dispose  only  of  what 

he  had  power  to  dispose  of;  and,  in  order  to  raise  a 

case  of  election,  it  must  be  clear  that  there  was  an 

intention  on  the  part  of  the  testator  to  dispose  of  what 

he  had  not  the  right  or  power  to  dispose  of  (6)." 

Shuttieworth  y.      Thus,  in   Shuttleworth  v.   Greaves  {c),  the   wife    of 

(?reaiw,— a 

{z)  MiaU  y.  Brainy  4  Mad.  119 ;  Birmingham  v.  Kirwan,  2  S.  &  L. 
444. 

(a)  Stephens  ▼.  StephenM,  I  De  G.  &  J.  62;  Welby  y.  Wdby,  2  V.  &  B. 

199. 
(6)  Wintour  y.  Clifton,  S  De  O.  M.  &  0.  651. 
(c)  4  My.  &  Cr.  35. 
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F.  S.  was  the  only  child  of  A.,  who  was  entitled  to  ctM  of  shares 
certain  shares  in  the  Nottingham  Canal,  which,  upon  ^m^y^. 
A.'8  death,  were  transferred  into  the  names  of  ''  F.  S. 
and  wife,"  the  wife  having  been  her  father's  adminis- 
tratrix. F.  S.  was  afterwards,  until  his  death,  treated 
by  the  canal  company  as  proprietor  of  the  shares,  .and 
received  the  dividends  upon  them,  and  was  elected  to 
be  and  also  acted  as  a  member  of  a  committee,  which, 
by  the  Company's  Act  of  Parliament,  was  required  to 
consist  of  proprietors  of  two  or  more  shares.  F.  S. 
by  his  will  bequeathed  what  he  called  "  all  my  shares 
in  the  Nottingham  Canal  Navigation,"  and  all  his  per- 
sonal estate  to  trustees,  in  trust  for  his  wife  for  life, 
remainder  over  to  his  brothers  and  sisters  absolutely. 
The  testator  had  no  such  canal  shares  at  all,  unless 
those  so  transferred  into  the  names  of  his  wife  and 
himself  should  be  considered  his.  ITdd,  that  the 
words  of  the  will  amounted  to  a  bequest  of  the  parti- 
cular shares  before-mentioned,  and  that  the  widow  was 
bound  to  elect. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Dummer  v.  Pitcher  (d)  by  the  Dufimer  v. 
testator's  will  "  he  bequeathed  the  rents  of  his  lease-  ^^'Z^ded 
hold  houses,  and  the  interest  of  all  his  funded  property  propeity  gene- 
or  estate,"  upon  trust  for  his  wife,  for  life,  and  after 
her  decease,  on  trust,  to  pay  divers  legacies  of  stock. 
The  testator  had,  in  fact,  no  funded  property  at  the 
date  of  his  will ;  but  there  was  at  that  date  funded 
property  standing  in  the  joint  names  of  himself  and 
his  wife.     After  his  death,  the  wife  claimed,  by  sur- 
vivorship, the  funded  property  standing  in  the  names 
of  her  husband  and  herself — it  was  contended  that,  as 
she    took   benefits  under   the  will,  she  ought  to  be 
put  to   her  election  between  those  benefits  and  the 
funded  property.     It  was  held,  however,  that  the  widow 
ought  not  to  be  put  to  her  election — that  she  took  the 

(d)  2  Hy.  &  K.  262. 
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stock  by  survivorship,  and  that  the  testator  not  having 
expressed  on  the  face  of  the  wUl  any  intention  to  treat 
the  stock  in  question  as  his  oum,  no  question  of  election 
arose  (e). 

Evidence  It  is  now  clearly  settled  that  parol  evidence  dehors 

hw^rument—  ^^®  ^^^'  ^  ^^^  admissible  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
not  admiMibie  ing  that  a  testator,  considering  property  to  be  his  own, 
a^<Seof°^  which  did  not  actually  belong  to  him,  intended  to 
election.  comprise  it  in  a  general  devise  or  bequest.     Thus,  in 

Clementson  v.  Oandy  (/),  where  parol  evidence  was 
tendered  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  testatrix 
intended  to  pass,  under  a  general  bequest,  certain  pro- 
perty in  which  she  had  only  a  life  interest,  supposing 
it  to  be  her  own  absolutely,  so  aa  to  put  a  legatee 
who  had  an  interest  in  the  property  to  his  election, 
Lord  Langdale  refused  to  admit  the  evidence.  "  I  am 
of  opinion,"  observed  his  Lordship,  "  that  this  evidence 
cannot  be  admitted.  It  is  tendered  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  the  testatrix  bequeathed  property 
as  her  own  which  did  not  belong  to  her,  and  that 
she  intended  to  leave  a  considerable  residue  for  charit- 
able purposes,  which  by  reason  of  that  mistake,  turns 
out  to  be  much  less  than  she  is  alleged  to  have  in- 
tended; and  it  is  argued  that  this  raises  a  case  of 
election.  The  intention  to  dispose  must,  in  ail  cases, 
appear  by  the  wiU  alone.  In  cases  which  require  it, 
the  court  may  look  at  external  circumstances,  and 
consequently  receive  evidence  of  such  circumstances 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  used  by  the  testator.  But  parol  evidence  is  not 
to  be  resorted  to,  except  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
facts  which  make  intelligible  something  in  the  will 
which,  without  the  aid  of  extrinsic  evidence,  cannot  be 
understood"  {g), 

(<)  See  Usticke  ▼.  Petert,  4  K.  &  J.  437.  (/)  i  Keen,  309. 

{g)  StraUon  v.  Best,  I  Ves.  Jr.  285 ;  SmWi  v.  Lyne,  2  Y.  &  C.  C.  C. 
345  ;  Honeywood  v.  Fortter,  30  Beay.  14. 
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(a.)  Married  women-. — Although  the  practice  as  to  PenonB  under 
the  mode  of  election  by  married  women  has  been  some-  (i^iiiried 
what  fluctuating,  an  inquiry  having  occasionally  been  JJ^®"*^"^^  ^ 
directed  as  to  which  interest  was  most  beneficial  for  to  land,  by 
them,  and  they  were  then  required  to  elect  within  a  ledged ;  and  as 
limited  time  after  the  result  of  the  inquiry  (A) ;— it  is  ^^^t^^J*  ^f 
now  considered  a  settled  thing  that  a  married  woman  pourt  on 
can  elect  so  as  to  affect  her  interest  in  real  property  at  "**^*^' 
the  least ;  and  if  she  should  desire  to  do  so,  she  must 
signify  her  election  by  deed  acknowledged  (i).     In  one 
case  where  she  had  proposed  to  elect,  but  the  deed 
was  not  acknowledged,  it  was  stated  by  Wood,  V.C, 
that  the  court  could  order  a  conveyance  according  to 
the  purport  of  the  unacknowledged  deed,  upon  the  ground 
that  the  married  woman  should  not  avail  herself  of 
her  own  fraud  (k), — a  ground  the  proof  of  which  is 
always  difficult  in  itself,  and  the  necessity  of  proving 
it  would,  of  course,  involve  the  parties  in  a  tedious 
action.     Unfortunately,  in  the  case  of  personal  estate, 
a  deed  acknowledged  is  not  always  available ;  and  in 
that  case,  the  married  woman  is  xmable  to  elect,  other- 
wise than  under  the  direction  of  the  court  upon  an 
inquiry  as  to  which    of  the  two  things  is  the  more 
beneficial  for  her  (J). 

(b.)  Infants. — With  reference   to  infants  also,  the  («.)  infants,— 
practice  is  not  quite  uniform,  being  of  course  adapted  of^e^*or  else 
to  the  necessities  of  the  case.     Thus,  in  Streatjield  v.  j|^^*o^^o^nrt''" 
StrecUfield  (m),   the   period  of   election   was   deferred  o"^  inquirj-. 
until  the  infant  came  of  age ;  but  in  other  cases,  there 
has  been  a  reference  to  inquire  what  would   be  most 


{h)  Davit  V.  Page,  g  Vea.  350  ;  WtUon  v.  Towiukend,  2  Ves.  Jr.  693. 
(0  3  &  4  WiU.  IV.,  c.  74,  B.  77. 

(k)  Barrow  v.  Barrow,  4  K.  &  J.  409 ;  WUlougKbff  ▼.  MiddleUm,  2  J. 
&  H.  344. 

(Q  Cooper  v.  Cooper,  L.  R.  7  H.  L.  53. 
(to)  I  L.  C.  333. 
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beneficial  to  the  infant  (ti),  and  the  court  has  elected 
upon  the  result  of  the  inquiry  being  certified. 

(3.)  Lunatics,        (c)  Lunatics. — With  reference  to  lunatics,  the  prac- 

by*direotSn  ^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  chambers  or  to  some  official  or 
of  court  on  agreed  referee  to  certify  or  report  (as  occasionally  in 
the  case  of  infants)  what  would  be  most  beneficial  to 
the  lunatic,  and  the  court  has  elected  upon  the  result 
of  the  inquiry  being  certified.  Seinile,  the  court  would 
not  defer  the  matter  until  the  lunacy  was  superseded, 
unless,  perhaps,  where  a  supersedeas  was  in  immediate 
prospect,  or  was  in  progress. 

PrivUeges  of  Pcrsons  compelled  to  elect  are  entitled  previously  to 
poU«f  to^eSot.  ascertain  the  relative  value  of  their  own  property  and 
that  conferred  upon  them  (0),  and  may  file  a  bill  to 
have  all  necessary  accounts  taken  and  inquiries  made(p). 
An  election  made  under  a  mistake  of  fact  will  not  be 
binding,  for  in  all  cases  of  election,  the  court,  while  it 
enforces  the  rule  of  equity  that  the  party  shall  not 
avail  himself  of  both  his  claims,  is  anxious  to  secure 
to  him  the  option  of  either,  and  not  to  hold  him  con- 
cluded by  equivocal  acts,  performed,  perhaps,  in  ignor- 
ance or  under  a  misapprehension  of  the  value  of  the 
funds  (2). 

Whatia  Election  may  be  either  express,  in  which  case  no 

deemed  Ml  ..  .  ..  ••       •        i*   j»         a     i   •     ^t 

election.  question  cau  arise ;  or  it  may  be  implied.  And  m  the 
latter  case,  considerable  difficulty  often  arises  in  decid- 
ing what  acts  of  acceptance  or  acquiescence  amount  to 
an  implied  election ;  and  this  question  must  be  deter- 
mined (like  any  other  question  of  fact)  upon  the  cir- 


<n)  Biglandy.  ffuddlestan,  3  Bro.  C.  C.  285  n;  AMumham  v. 
A^bumhamf  13  Jur.  iiii. 

(0)  BoynUm  ▼.  Boynton,  1  Bro.  C.  C.445. 

(p)  BuUricke  ▼.  Broadkunt,  3  Bro.  C.  C.  88. 

(q)  WcLkty,  Wake,  3  Bro.  C.  C.  255  ;  Kidney  ▼.  Oouumaker,  12  Vea. 
136. 
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cumstances  of  each  particular  case,  and  not  on  any 
general  principle  of  law.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the  property  against 
which  the  election  is  supposed  to  have  been  made,  for, 
if  a  party,  not  being  called  on  to  elect,  continues  in 
the  receipt  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  both  properties, 
such  receipt  cannot  be  construed  into  an  election  to 
take  one  and  reject  the  other ;  and  in  like  manner, 
if  one  of  the  properties  does  not  yield  rent  to  be 
received,  and  the  party  liable  to  elect  deals  with  it  as 
his  own,  as,  for  instance,  by  mortgaging  it  (particularly 
if  this  be  done  with  the  concurrence  of  the  party 
entitled  to  call  for  an  election),  such  dealing  will  be 
unavailable  to  prove  an  actual  election  as  against  the 
receipt  of  the  rent  of  the  other  property  (r).  Any 
acts  to  be  binding  upon  a  person  must  be  done  with 
the  intention  of  electing  (s). 

It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  any  rule  as  to  what  length  Length  of 
of  time,  after  acts  done  from  which  election  is  usually  presumption, 
implied,  will  be  binding  on  a  party,  and  prevent  him 
from  setting  up  the  plea  of  ignorance  of  his  rights  (f). 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a 
person  may  by  his  conduct  suffer  specific  enjoyment  by 
others  until  it  becomes  inequitable  to  disturb  the  rights 
that  have  meanwhile  arisen  (u), 

A  person  who  does  not  elect  within  the  time  limited, 
when  a  time  is  limited,  will  be  considered  as  having 
elected  to  take  against  the  instrument  putting  him  to 
his  election  (v),  Semble, 


(r)  Padbury  ▼.  Clark,  2  Mac.  &  Q.  298. 

(<)  Straiford  ▼.  PowtU,  X  Ball,  ft  B.  I ;  DUUm  r.  Parker,  i  Swanat 

380^  3«7. 
(0  JUynard  v.  Spenee,  4  BeaT.  103;  SopwUh  ▼.  Maugham,  30  Beav. 

235. 

(tt)  TibbeU  ▼.  Tibbets,  19  Yes.  663. 

(v)  Deorae  in  Sireaifidd  v.  StreatJUld,  I  Swanat.  447. 
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PERFORMANCR 


Equity  im-  The  doctrine  of  performance  is  based  upon  the  maxim 
tion  toMfii^  of  equity,  which  imputes  an  intention  to  fulfil  an  obli- 
an  obligation,  gation ;  in  other  words,  that  when  a  person  covenants 
to  do  an  act,  and  he  does  some  other  act  that  is  capable 
of  being  applied  towards  a  performance  of  his  covenant, 
he  shall  be  presumed  to  have  had  the  intention  of 
performing  his  covenant  when  he  did  the  other  act. 

Under  this  subject  two  classes  of  cases  occur. 

\  Where  there  is  a  covenant  to  purchase  and  settle 
lands,  and  a  purchase  of  lands  is  made,  but  is  not 
expressed  to  be  in  pursuance  of  such  covenant,  and  no 
settlement  of  the  purchased  lands  is  made. 

II.  Where  there  is  a  covenant  to  leave  personalty, 
and  the  covenantor  dies  intestate,  and  thereby  property 
comes  in  fact  to  the  covenantee. 

I.  Covenant  to  I.  The  doctrine  upon  the  first  branch  of  this  subject 
and^iand  is  **  was  fully  discussed  in  the  leading  case  of  Lechmere  v. 
purchased.  -g^^j  ^^  Carlisle  (a).  There,  Lord  Lechmere,  upon  his 
marriage  with  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  covenanted  to  lay  out  within  one 
year  after  his  marriage  ;^6ooo,  her  portion,  and 
;^24,ooo  (amounting  in  the  whole  to  ;^30,ooo)  in  the 
purchase  of  freehold  lands  in  possession;  in  the  south 

(a)  3  Peere  Wms.  2ii ;  Ca.  t.  Talb.  8a 
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part  of  Great  Britain,  with  the  consent  of  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle  and  the  Lord  Morpeth  (the  trustees),  to  be 
settled  on  Lord  Lechmere  for  life,  remainder  for  so 
much  as  would  amount  to  ;^8oo  a  year  to  Lady 
Lechmere,  for  her  jointure,  remainder  to  first  and  other 
sons  in  tail  male,  remainder  to  Lord  Lechmere,  his 
heirs  and  assigns  for  ever;  and  Lord  Lechmere  also 
covenanted  that  until  the  ;^  3  0,000  should  be  laid  out 
in  lands,  interest  should  be  paid  to  the  persons  entitled 
to  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  lands  when  purchased. 
Lord  Lechmere  was  seised  of  some  lands  in  fee  at  the 
time  of  his  marriage ;  and  after  his  marriage  he  pur- 
chased  some  estates  in  fee  of  about  ;^Soo  per  annum, 
some  estates  for  lives,  and  some  reversionary  estates  in 
fee  expectant  on  lives,  and  also  contracted  for  the  pur- 
chase of  some  estates  in  fee  in  possession;  he  then  died 
intestate,  without  issue,  and  without  having  made  any 
settlement  of  any  estate.  None  of  the  aforesaid  pur- 
chases or  contracts  were  made  by  Lord  Lechmere  with 
the  consent  of  the  trustees.  Upon  a  bill  being  filed 
by  Mr.  Lechmere,  the  heir-at-law  of  Lord  Lechmere, 
for  specific  performance  of  the  covenant,  and  to  have 
the  ;^ 3 0,000  laid  out  as  therein  agreed;  it  was  held 
by  Jekyll,  M.  E.,  that  he  was  entitled  to  specific  per- 
formance of  such  covenant,  and  that  none  of  the  land 
which  was  permitted  to  descend  to  the  heir  was  to  be 
taken  as  part  performance  of  the  covenant.  However, 
on  appeal,  Talbot,  L.  C,  reversed  his  Honor's  decree  as 
to  the  freehold  lands  purchased  in  fee  simple  in  posses- 
sion  after  the  covenant,  though  with  but  part  of  the 
;^30,ooo,  and  left  to  descend ;  and  these  were  declared 
to  go  in  part  performance  of  the  covenant.  His  Lord- 
ship, after  distinguishing  and  putting  aside  the  question 
of  satisfaction  (6),  which  he  said  did  not  properly  fall 
within  the  case,  continued  as  follows : — "  As  to  aU  the 
estates  purchased  previously  to  the  articles,  there  is  no 

(6)  WUeoektv,  WUcocks,  2  Vern.  558. 
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colour  to  say  they  can  be  intended  in  performance  of 
the  articles ;  and  as  to  the  leaseholds  for  life,  and  the 
reversion  in  fee  expectant  on  the  estates  for  life,  it 
cannot  be  taken  they  were  purchased  in  pursuance  of 
the  articles,  because  they  could  not  answer  the  end  of 
them.  But  as  to  the  other  purchases  (in  fee  simple 
in  possession),  why  may  they  not  be  intended  as  bought 
with  a  view  to  make  good  the  articles  ?  Lord  Lechmere 
was  bound  to  lay  out  the  money  with  the  liking  of 
the  trustees,  but  there  was  no  obligation  to  lay  it  out 
all  at  once,  nor  was  it  hardly  possible  to  meet  with 
such  a  purchase  as  would  exactly  tally  with  it.  Parts 
of  the  land  purchased  are  in  fee  simple  in  possession,  in 
the  south  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  near  to  the  family 
estate.  But  it  is  said  they  are  not  bought  with  the  liking 
of  the  trustees.  The  intention  of  naming  trustees  was  to 
prevent  unreasonable  purchases,  and  the  want  of  this 
circumstance;  if  the  purchases  are  agreeable  in  other 
respects,  is  no  reason  to  hinder  why  they  should  not 
be  bought  in  performance  of  the  articles.  It  is  objected 
that  the  articles  say  the  land  shall  be  conveyed  imme- 
diately. It  is  not  necessary  that  every  parcel  should 
be  conveyed  as  soon  as  bought,  but  after  the  whole  was 
purchased,  for  it  never  could  be  intended  that  there 
should  be  several  settlements  under  the  same  articles. 
Whoever  is  entitled  to  a  performance  of  the  covenant, 
the  personal  estate  must  be  first  applied,  so  far  as  it 
will  go,  and  if  the  covenant  is  performed  in  part,  it 
must  make  good  the  deficiency.  But  where  a  man  is 
under  an  obligation  to  lay  out  ;^  3  0,000  in  lands,  and 
he  lays  out  part  as  he  can  find  purchases,  which  are 
attended  with  all  material  circumstances,  it  is  more 
natural  to  suppose  those  purchases  made  with  regard 
to  the  covenant  than  without  it.  When  a  man  lies 
under  an  obligation  to  do  a  thing,  it  is  more  natural  to 
a^scribe  it  to  the  obligation  he  lies  under  than  to  a  volun- 
tary act  independent  of  the  obligation.  Then,  as  to  all 
the  cases  of  satisfaction,  though  these  purchases  are  not 
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strictly  a  satisfaction,  yet  they  may  be  taken  as  a  step 
towards  performance ;  and  it  is  not  an  objection  to  say 
they  are  of  unequal  value,  for  a  covenant  may  be  per- 
formed in  part  though  it  might  not  be  so  in  satisfaction 
properly  so  called.  There  must  be  an  account  of  what 
lands  in  fee  simple  in  possession  were  purchased  after 
the  articles  entered  into,  and  so  much  as  the  purchase- 
money  of  such  lands  amounts  to  must  be  looked  on  in 
part  performance  of  the  ;^  30,000  to  be  laid  out  in 
land  under  the  articles,  and  the  residue  of  the  ;^  3  0,000 
must  be  made  good  out  of  the  personal  estate." 

From  the  exhaustive  judgment  above  quoted,  be-  DednctionB 
sides  the  principal  point  for  which  the  case  was  cited,  ^cariitie^'^ 
we  may  consider  four  other  points  in  connection  with  (^»'^' 
this  subject  as  well  established. 

1.  Where  the  lands  purchased  are  of  less  value  x.  PeTform- 
than  the  lands  covenanted  to  be  purchased  and  settled,  g^,'^o 
they  win  be  considered  as  pxirchased  in  part  perform-  **»"'*'• 
ance  of  the  covenant. 

2.  Where  the  covenant  points  to  a  future  purchase  2.  Previomiy 
of  lands,  it  cannot  be  presumed  that  lands  of  which  f,[l[dJdonot 
the  covenantor  was  seised  at  the  time  of  the  covenant,  ^ouxkt. 
descending  to  his  heir,  were  intended  to  be  taken  in 

part  performance  of  it. 

3.  It  cannot  be  presumed  that  property  of  a  diffe-  3.  LundB  pur- 
rent  nature  from  that  covenanted  to  be  purchased  by  guitabfe)  do"* 
the  covenantor,  was  intended  as  a  performance  (c).         "°*  ^^^ 

4.  Although  by  the  settlement  the  consent  of  the  4-  Tnutees' 
trustee  is  required,  still  the  absence  of  that  consent  pu'JJhLe,— 
will  not  necessarily  prevent  the  presumption  qf  per-  i^^^j'^^ 
formance  from  arising,  if  the  other  circumstances  of 


(c)  Pinnell  v.  ffaUeit,  Amb.  106. 
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the  purchase  are  favourable  to  such  presumption ;  and 
so  immaterial  is  the  absence  of  the  trustees'  consent, 
that  in  the  case  of  Sowden  v.  Sowdcn  (d),  the  doctrine 
of  Lechmere  v.  JEarl  of  Carlisle  was  extended  to  a  case 
even  where  the  covenant  was  to  pay  money  to  trus- 
tees, to  be  laid  out  by  them  in  a  purchase  of  land,  and 
the  covenantor  himself  purchased  land,  and  took  a 
conveyance  to  himself  of  the  fee,  and  died  intestate 
without  having  made  a  settlement. 

Covenant  to  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  a  covenant  to  purchase 
Sorcrelte^r*  lands  generally,  is  a  mere  specialty  debt,  and  will  not 
Hen  on  lands  create  a  specific  Uen  on  the  lands  afterwards  purchased, 
although  the  presumption  may  arise  that  they  were 
purchased  by  the  covenantor,  intending  them  to  go  in 
performance  of  the  covenant  in  his  marriage  articles ; 
and,  consequently,  such  a  covenant  will  not  affect  a 
purchaser  or  mortgagee  of  the  lands  even  with  notice 
(e).  But  it  might  be  otherwise  if  the  covenant  was 
to  acquire  and  settle  certain  specified  lands ;  and  it 
would  certainly  be  otherwise  if  the  covenant  was  to 
settle  specified  lands  already  acquired  by  the  cove- 
nantor (J), 

Eight  of  cestui      It  may  be  well  to  refer  here  briefly  to  a  class  of 
Suo'w^ruBt     cases,  occasionally  referred  to  the  head  of  performance, 
^«nd,— diatin-  but  distinguishable  therefrom,  and  depending  in  fact 
performance,    upon  the  rule  that  the  cestui  que  trust  of  a  fund  is  en- 
titled to  follow  that  fund  into  any  subject-matter  into 
which  it  may  have  been  wrongfully  converted.      In 
the  case  of  Treruk  v.  Harrison  (g)  the  trustees  of  a 
marriage  settlement  being  empowered  by  it  to  invest 
the  trust-funds  in  freeholds  or  copyholds  of  inherit- 


ed) 1  Bro.  c.  c.  582. 

(e)  Deacon  r.  Smith,  3  Atk.  323. 
(/)  Momington  ▼.  KeanCy  2  De  Q.  ft  J.  292. 

(g)  17  Sim.   Ill;   and  ace  Taylor  ▼.  Plumer,   3  Maul.  &  Selw. 
562. 
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ance,  with  the  consent  of  the  husband  and  wife, 
authorised  the  husband  to  purchase  a  certain  estate,  as 
an  investment  of  part  of  the  trust-funds ;  and  after- 
wards they  sold  out  a  sufficient  part  of  those  funds 
to  pay  for  the  estate,  and  the  husband  received  the 
proceeds.  The  estate  was  copyhold  for  lives,  and  the 
purchase  was  made  without  the  wife's  consent  It 
was  held,  nevertheless,  that  as  between  the  husband 
and  the  trustees,  he  must  be  considered  to  have  pur- 
chased the  estate  for  them.  These  cases  of  following 
trust-money  into  land  have  some  resemblance  to  the 
case  of  performance,  properly  so  called ;  but  in  essen- 
tials they  differ  materially.  In  the  case  of  performance, 
the  husband  is  under  an  obligation  to  purchase  the 
land,  while  in  the  cases  of  following  -trust-money,  the 
husband  is  under  no  such  obligation,  and  therefore  all 
-  turns  on  the  circumstance  that  the  purchase  was  in 
fact  made  with  trust-money,  with  regard  to  which  it 
is  a  well-settled  rule  that  the  money  may,  in  most 
cases,  be  followed  into  the  land  in  which  it  is  in- 
vested (A). 

II.  The  second  class  of  cases  ranked  under  the  head  Ooyenant  to 
of  performance  is,  where  a  husband  covenants  to  leave  Ey^Si,*imd 
his  wife  a  gross  sum  of  money,  or  part  of  his  personalty,  J^e  sutute  of 
and  he  dies  intestate,  so  that  she  becomes  entitled  to  DiBtribution. 
a  portion  of  his  personal  property  under  the  Statute  of 
Distributions.     The  question  sometimes  arises,  whether 
such  distributive  share  is  a  performance  of  the  covenant, 
or  whether  she  can  claim  both  the  distributive  share 
and  the  money  due  under  the  covenant.    The  solution 
of  this  question  depends  on  the  two  following  rules 
which  the  cases  on  the  point  suggest : — 

I.  When  the  death  of  the  husband  occurs  at  the  [x.)  when  has- 
time,  or  previous  to  the  time,  when  the  obligation  ^^J  ^J^jJ' 


W 


ZencA  y.  LerkcK,  lo  Ves.  51 1 ;  and  see  pp.  161,  162,  rapra. 
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before  time  oiight,  by  the  terms  of  the  covenant,  to  be  perfonned, 
Ugation^lc^^  her  distributive  share  will  be  taken  as  a  performance 
cruea,  diatri-  q[  the  Covenant,  pro  tanto  or  in  toto,  as  that  share  is 
performance,  on  the  onc  hand,  less  than,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
equal  to,  or  greater  than,  the  sum  due  under  the  cove- 
nant. 

Biandy  v.  Thus,  in  Blandy  v.  Widmore  (i),  A.  covenanted,  pre- 

a  casTS^per-  viously  to  his  marriage,  to  leave  his  intended  wife  ;^620. 
toSTt^re  an  The  marriage  took  place,  and  the  husband  died  in- 
immediate  testate.  The  wife  became  entitled  to  a  moiety  amount- 
ing to  more  than  £^2,0  of  her  husband's  personal  pro- 
perty, under  the  Statute  of  Distributions.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  held,  that  this  was  a  performance  of  the 
covenant,  on  the  following  ground — that  the  covenant 
was  to  be  taken  as  tijot  hroTcen,  for  the  husband  had  left 
his  widow  ;^620  and  upwards;  that,  therefore,  she 
could  not  come  in  first  as  a  creditor  for  the  jQ^io  under 
the  covenant,  and  then  for  a  moiety  pf  the  surplus 
OoidtmUh  V.  uudcr  the  statute.  Similarly,  in  the  case  of  Goldsmith  v. 
the  lamt/""  Ooldsmith  (j),  it  was  decided,  on  the  authority  of  Blandy 
^^^StestaJ^^*  V.  Widmore,  that  where  the  trusts  of  a  testator's  will 
failed,  and  his  property  became  divisible  as  in  case  of 
intestacy,  the  widow's  distributive  share  imder  the 
statute  was  a  performance  of  the  covenant  by  the  hus- 
band under  the  marriage  articles,  that  his  executors 
should,  after  his  death,  pay  her  a  certain  sum  of  money. 
In  his  judgment.  Sir  T.  Plumer,  M.R,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing observations : — "  Lord  Eldon,  in  Garthshore  v. 
Chalie  (k),  speaking  of  Blandy  v.  Widrrvore,  and  other 
cases,  says,  'These  cases  are  distinct  authorities  that 
where  a  husband  covenants  to  leave  or  to  pay  at  his 
death  a  sum  of  money  to  a  person  who,  independent 
of  that  agreement,  by  the  relation  between  them  and 
the  provision  of  the  law  attending  upon  it,  will  take  a 
provision,  the  covenant  is  to  be  construed  with  reference 

({)  2  L.  C.  417.  (j)  I  Swantt.  211.  (h)  10  Ves.  I. 
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to  that'  Considering  the  contract  as  made  with  that 
reference  it  must  be  interpreted  as  intended  to  regulate 
what  the  widow  is  to  receive,  and  consequently  when 
the  event  of  intestacy  ensues,  the  single  question  is, 
Does  she  not  obtain  that  for  which  she  contracted  ? 
If  the  object  of  the  covenant  is  that  the  executors  of 
the  husband  shall  pay  to  the  widow  a  given  sum,  and  in 
her  character  of  widow,  created  by  the  same  marriage 
contract,  she  in  fact  obtains  from  the  executor  or  ad- 
ministrator that  sum,  the  court  is  bound  to  consider 
that  as  payment  under  the  covenant  These  are  not 
cases  of  an  ordinary  debt ;  during  the  life  of  the  Mcs- 
band  there  is  no  brea/^h  of  the  covenant y  no  debt ;  the 
covenant  is  to  pay  after  his  death,  and  the  inquiry  is 
not  whether  the  payment  of  the  distributive  share  is 
satisfaction,  but  a  question  perfectly  distinct,  whether 
it  is  performance." 

2.  Where  the  decease  of  the  husband  occurs  after  (2.)Wherehui- 
the  obligation  of  the  covenant  has  already  arisen,  or  ^J^^  ^f ur 
in  other  words,  after  a  breach  of  such  covenant,  the  o*>%atjo»  aj- 

'  '  cruel,  distnbu- 

widow's  distributive  share  is  not  a  performance  of  the  tive  share  not 

11*      .t  a  performance. 

obligation. 

Thus  in  Oliver  v.  Brickland  (J),  the  husband  cove- 
nanted to  pay  a  sum  within  two  years  after  marriage, 
and  if  he  died  his  executors  should  pay  it  He  lived 
after  the  tvx)  years  and  died  intestate,  leaving  a  larger 
sum  than  what  he  covenanted  to  pay,  to  devolve  upon 
his  widow  as  her  distributive  share.  The  Master  of 
the  Kolla  held  that  she  was  entitled  both  to  the  money 
under  the  covenant  and  to  her  distributive  share  of  the 
residue.  Here  it  will  be  seen  that  there  was  a  breach 
of  covenant  before  the  death,  and  that  from  the  moment 
of  such  breach  a  debt  accrued  due  to  the  covenantee  ; 
whereas  in  the  first  class  of  cases  the  obligation  to  pay 


(/)  Cited  I  Ves.  12 ;  3  Atk.  42a 
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did  not  arise  until  the  time  at  which  the  distributive 
share  devolved. 

Performance  Finally,  it  inust  be  observed,  that  whereas  in  satis- 
from^fatufac-  factiou  the  presumption  will  not  hold  (at  least,  in  the 
*'**"•  case  of  creditors)  where  the  thing  substituted  is  less 

beneficial  either  in  amount,  or  certainty,  or  time  of 
enjoyment,  or  otherwise,  than  the  thing  contracted  for ; 
in  performance  the  thing  done,  even  though  less  bene- 
ficial in  amount,  certainty,  &c.,  than  the  thing  contracted 
to  be  done,  will,  other  circumstances  concurring,  be 
taken  as  performance  'pro  tanto  of  the  covenant  (m). 


(m)  Cox*B  note  to  Blandy  v.  Widmort ;  i  P.  Wme.  323. 
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CHAPTEE  XIII. 

SATISFACTION. 

An  important  distinction  exists  between  satisfaction  SatiBfaction 
and  performance.  Satisfaction,  it  is  true,  like  per-  J^n^o"*  "*' 
fonnance,  supposes  intention;  nevertheless,  in  satis- 
faction, the  thing  done  is  something  different  from 
the  thing  covenanted  to  be  done,  and  is,  in  fact,  a 
substitute  for  the  thing  covenanted  to  be  done ;  whereas 
in  performance,  the  iderUical  act  which  the  party 
contracted  to  do  is  considered  to  have  been  done  (a). 

The  cases  on  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction  may  be 
divided  into  four  classes. 

I.  Satisfaction  of  debts  by  legacies. 

II.  Satisfaction  of  legacies  by  subsequent  legacies. 

III.  Satisfaction  of  legacies  by  portions. 

lY.  Satisfaction  of  portions  by  legacies. 

I.  Satisfaction  of  debts  by  legacies.  j  ^^  ^^^^^  ^ 

The  general  rule  is,  "that  if  one,  being  indebted legaoiet. 
to  another  in  a  sum  of  money,  does  by  his  will  give 
him  a  sum  of  money  as  great  as,  or  greater  than,  the 
debt,  without  taking  any  notice  at  all  of  the  debt,  this 
shall  nevertheless  be  in  satisfaction  of  the  debt,  so  that 
he  shall  not  have  both  the  debt  and  the  legacy  (6)." 
And  this  presumption  is  founded  upon  the  maxim, 
Debitor  rum  presumiiur  donate.  But  the  presumption  Presumption 
is  not  favoured  by  the  court,  and  the  court's  leaning  ^^^  ^^vourod. 

(a)  Ooldtmiih  ▼.  Ooldamiih,  l  Swanst.  21 1. 

(6)  Talbot  V.  Shrewsbury;  Prec.  Ch.  394 ;  2  L.  C.  ^79, 
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Rules. 


against  the  presumption  has  led  it  to  lay  hold  of 
trifling  circumstances  in  order  to  exclude  the  presump- 
tion altogether. 

From  the  various  cases  on  the  subject  may  be  col- 
lected the  following  rules : — 


I.  Legacy im-        I.  Words  Ordinarily  employed  to  grant  a  legacy, 

port!  ounty.    gj^^^  qj^  intention  of  favour  rather  than  an  intention 

to  fulfil  an  obligation,  i.e.,  "  a  legacy  imports  a  bounty." 


2.  If  legacy 
be  equal  to 
debt. 


2.  If  legacy 
e  less  than 


debt. 


4.  Legacy 
greater  than 
debt. 


2.  If  the  debtor  bequeaths  exactly  the  same  sum, 
simpliciter,  as  the  debt,  it  will  be  taken  as  a  satisfac- 
tion.    Debitor  rum  presumitur  donare  (c), 

3.  If  the  legacy  be  less  than  the  debt,  it  has  never 
been  held  to  go  in  satisfaction,  even  pro  taiUo  (d). 

4.  The  legacy  of  a  sum,  simplidter,  greater  than  the 
debt  will  be  taken  as  a  satisfaction  of  the  debt,  and 
only  imports  bounty  as  to  the  excess  of  the  legacy 
over  the  debt  (e). 


5.  Debt  con- 
tracted after 


6.  Circum- 
stances re- 
butting the 
presumption. 


5.  The  presumption  will  not  be  raised  where  the 
debt  of  the  testator  was  contracted  subsequently  to 
the  making  of  the  will;  for  the  testator  could  have 
no  intention  of  making  any  satisfaction  for  what  was 
not  at  the  time  in  existence  (/). 

6.  Equity  will  lay  hold  of  slight  circumstances  to 
indicate  an  intention  that  the  legacy  shall  not  go  as  a 
satisfaction.  A  few  cases  will  illustrate  how  strong 
the  leaning  in  equity  is  against  the  presumption  of 
satisfaction. 


(c)  Hayne9  v.  Mico,  I  Bro.  C.  C.  1 50. 
(<Q  BoMtwood  y.  Vinke,  2  P.  Wms.  617. 
(0)  TaUbot  y.  Shrtwtlbury,  2  L.  C.  379. 
(/)  Cranmer's  Can,  2  Salk.  508. 
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Where  there  is  an  express  direction  in  the  will  for  Direoiiou  in 
payment  of  dAts  and  legacies,  the  court  will,  it  seems,  ment^f  ?ebu 
infer  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  testator  that  both  «"^  ieg*«ei. 
the  debt  and  the  legacy  should  be  paid  to  his  creditor. 
Thus,  in  Chancey's  case  (g),  A.  being  indebted  for  wages 
to  a  maid-servant  who  had  lived  with  him  a  consider- 
able time,  gave  her  a  bond  for  j^ioo,  and  in  the 
consideration  of  the  bond,  it  appeared  to  be  for  wages. 
Afterwards  by  his  will,  he  gave  her  a  legacy  of  j^SOO, 
stating  in  his  will  that  it  was  ''far  her  long  and  faithful 
service  ;  "  and  he  directed  that  all  his  debts  and  legacies 
should  be  paid.     It  was  held  (and  apparently  upon  the 
word  ''  and  " ! !)  that  the  legacy  was  not  a  satisfaction  of 
the  debt  due  on  the  bond,  and  the  maid-servant  had 
both  her  debt  and  her  legacy.     Tlie  court  said  that 
this  case  was  attended  with  peculiar  circumstances 
varying  it  from  the  common  case,  viz.,  that  the  tes- 
tator, by  the  express  words  of  his  will,  had  devised 
"  that  all  lus  debts  avd  legacies  should  be  paid ; "  and 
this  jC^oo  being  then  a  debt,  and  the  jC S^o  being  a 
legacy,  it  was  as  strong  as  if  he  had  directed  that  both 
the  bond  and  the  legacy  should  be  paid.     But  it  is 
doubtful  whether  a  direction  to  pay  debts  alone  will  be  Direction  to 
sufficient  to  rebut  the  presumption  of  satisfaction.     In  22iil*^** 
Edmunds  v.  Lowe  (A),  Wood,  V.-C,  held  that  a  charge 
of  debts  standing  alone  was  not  sufficient ;  neverthe- 
less, the  weight  of  authority  seems  to  be  in  favour  of 
the  proposition,  that  if  not  absolutely  sufficient  in 
itself  to  rebut  the  presumption,  such  a  charge  is  at 
least  a  strong  circimistance  against  the  presumption  of 
satisfaction  (j). 

Another  ground  for  avoiding  the  presumption  of  the  Time  for  pay- 
satisfiEiction  of  a  debt  by  a  legacy,  arises  where  the  time  °*^*  ®'  ^H^t 

{g)  1  P.  Wms.  408 ;  2  L.  C.  380.  (A)  3  K.  &  J.  318,  321. 

(t)  Raw  ▼.  Rowe,  2  De  O.  ft  Sm.  297,  298 ;  Ruud  ▼.  Hankita,  7 
W.  R.  314 ;  CoU  V.  WiUard,  2$  Beav.  568 ;  Pinchin  v.  Simnu,  30  Beav. 
119;  Ohvtr  T.  Hartcup,  34  Be»v.  74. 
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differing  from  fixed  for  the  payment  of  the  legacy  is  different  from 
t  ato  de  t.    ^j^^  ^j^^  when  payment  of  the  debt  is  demandable. 

Thus,  in  Clarke  v.  Sewdl  (/ ),  the  testator  gave  a  legacy 
of  ;^  1 0,000  to  his  mother,  to  be  paid  by  the  trustees, 
one  month  after  his  decease.  The  mother  was  entitled 
to  ;^2000  from  the  estate  of  her  son,  in  consequence 
of  his  having  succeeded  to  the  stock-in-trade  of  his 
father,  and  payment  of  this  ;^2000  was  demandable 
immediately  upon  the  death  of  the  son.  It  was  held 
that  there  was  no  satisfaction — that  in  order  to  be  so 
deemed,  the  ;^  10,000  legacy  ought  to  have  become 
payable  immediately  on  the  testator's  death,  at  which 
time  the  debt  due  from  the  son  to  the  mother  became 
payable ;  whereas,  the  legacy  was  to  be  paid  one  month 
after  the  testator's  death  (A;).  On  the  other  hand,  in 
Waihen  v.  Smith  (I),  where  the  legacy  was  payable  at 
an  earlier  date  than  the  money  due  under  the  settle- 
ment, and  was  therefore  to  the  greater  advantage  of 
the  legatee-creditor,  it  was  held  that  the  presumption 
of  satisfaction  arose. 

Contingent  Where  the  legacy  is  contingent  or  uncertain,  it  will 

legacy.  j^^^  -^^  j^^j^  ^  Satisfaction  of  a  debt.     Thus,  in  Barret 

v.  Beckford  (m),  a  testator  being  under  an  obligation 
to  pay  an  annuity  to  A-,  by  his  will  gave  the  residue 
of  his  property  to  his  mother  and  A.  for  life.  It  was 
held  that  this  legacy  of  a  moiety  of  the  residue  to  A. 
was  not  a  satisfaction  of  the  annuity  to  A. ;  that  in 
order  that  the  gift  should  be  deemed  a  satisfaction,  it 
was  necessary  that  the  subject  matter  of  the  gift  and 
the  debt  should  be  exactly  of  the  same  nature,  and  of 
equal  certainty.  From  the  case  of  Devese  v.  PorUet  (n), 
it  will  be  seen  that  a  gift,  by  will,  of  a  residue  to  a 
wife,  will  not  be  a  satisfaction  of  a  debt  due  to  her, 
and  that  the  rule  of  Blandy  v.  Widmore  in  cases  of 


(j)  3  Atk.  96.  {k)  Baynea  y.  iftco,  i  Bro.  Cb.  Ca.  129. 

{1}  4  Mad.  325.  (m)  I  Ves.  Sr.  519.  (n)  i  Cox,  1 88. 
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intestacy  is  inapplicable  to  cases  where  there  is  an 
operative  will  (0). 

The  Boman  Law  used  to  hold,  and  English  common  The  four 
sense  agrees,  that  a  payment  may  be  less  in  any  one  "'<^"«>"- 
of  four  ways,  viz.,  re, — i.e.,  in  amount ;  loco^ — i,e.,  in 
convenience  of  place ;    tempore, — i.e,y  in  time  ;    and 
causd, — i.e.,  in  quality. 

If  the  like  distinctions  were  familiar  in  English  law, 
all  the  foregoing  cases  of  the  court's  leaning  against 
satisfaction  woiQd  be  resolvable  into  one  case,  namely, 
a  legacy  of  less  than  the  debt. 

II.  Satisfaction  of  legacies  by  subsequent  legacies,  it.  Sati»fjustion 
Two  classes  of  cases  occur  under  this  head,  viz. : —        Bubsfquent  ^ 

legacies, 

(a.)  Where  the  legacies  are  by  the  same  instru- 
ment. 

(J.)  Where  the  legacies  are  by  diflferent  instru- 
ments. 

(i.)  Where  legacies  of  quantity  in  the  sarae  instru-  ('•)  Under  the 
ment,  whether  a  will  or  codicil,  are  given  to  the  same  ment. 
person  simpHciter,  and  are  of  equal  amount,  one  only  {^fe^iTre 
will  be  good,  nor  will  small  differences  in  the  way  in  ■uMtitutive. 
which  the  gifts  are  conferred  afford  internal  evidence 
that  the  testator  intended  they  should  be  cumulative. 
Thus,  in  Oreenwood  v.  Oreenwood  (p),  the  testatrix  gave 
"to  her  niece,  Mary  Cook,  the  wife  of  John  Cook, 
;^5oo,"  and  afterwards   in   the  same  will,   amongst 
many   other   legacies,    "to    her   cousin,    Mary    Cook, 
jCsoo  for  her  own  use  and  disposal,  notwithstanding 
her  coverture."     It  was  held  that  Mary  Cook  was  en- 
titled to  one  legacy  only,  of  ;^Soo,  and  that  the  same 
was  for  her  separate  use. 


(0)  BarUett  y.  OiUard,  3  Russ.  149. 
(p)  I  Bro.  C.  C.  31  n. 
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{b, )  Unequal 
legacies  are 
cumulatiTe. 


Where,  however,  the  legacies  given  by  the  same 
instrument  are  of  unequal  amount,  they  will  be  con- 
sidered cumulative  (q). 


(2.)  Under 
different  in- 
struments,— 
Legacies 
whether  equal 
or  unequal  are 
cumulative. 


Unless  same 
motive  ex- 
pressed and 
same  sum. 


(2.)  Where  a  testator  by  different  testamentary  in- 
struments has  given  legacies  of  quantity  simpliciter  to 
the  same  person,  the  court,  considering  that  he  who  has 
given  more  than  once,  must,  primd  facie^  mean  more 
than  one  gift,  awards  to  the  legatee  all  the  legacies, 
and  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  subsequent  legacy 
differs  or  not  in  any  particulars  from  the  prior  one  (r). 
But  though  the  legacies  are  in  different  instruments, 
if  they  are  not  given  simpliciter ,  but  the  motive  of  the 
gift  is  expressed,  and  in  such  instruments  the  same 
motive  is  expressed,  and  the  same  sum  is  given,  the 
court  considers  these  two  coincidences  as  raising  a 
presumption  that  the  testator  did  not,  by  a  subsequent 
instrument,  mean  another  gift,  but  only  a  repetition  of 
the  former  gift  (s).  But  the  court  raises  this  presump- 
tion only  where  the  double  coincidence  occurs,  of  the 
same  m^otive  and  the  same  sum,  in  both  instruments. 
For  if  in  either  instrument  there  be,  on  the  one  hand, 
no  motive,  or  a  different  or  additional  motive  expressed, 
and  the  sttm  be  the  same  in  both  instruments  (0,or,  on 
the  other  hand,  though  the  same  motive  be  expressed 
in  different  instruments,  yet  the  sums  are  different  (u), 
the  presumption  will  be  in  favour  of  cumulation  rather 
than  of  substitution.  Where,  however,  a  second  instru- 
ment expressly  refers  to  the  first,  or  where,  by  intrinsic 
evidence,  the  later  instrument  was  a  mere  revision,  ex- 


(g)  Hodey  v.  ffaUon,  i  Bro.  C  C.  390  n. ;  Curry  v.  Pile,  2  Bro.  C.  C. 
225  ;  Yockney  t.  Hansard,  3  Hare,  620. 

(r)  iZocA  V.  Callen,  6  Hare,  531 ;  RutieU  v,  Dichton,  4  Ho.  of  Ldfl. 

293- 

(»)  Benyon  v.  Benyon,  17  Ves.  34. 

{t)  Roch  V.  Callen,  6  Hure,  531 ;  Ridges  v.  Morrison,  1  Bro.  C.  C.  388. 

(u)  Hurst  V.  Beach,  5  Mad.  352 ;  Baby  v.  Miller,  i  E.  &  A.  218. 
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planation,  or  copy  of  the  former,  it  will  so  far  be  held 
substitutional  (v). 

As  to  the  question,  when  extrinsic  evidence  is  re-  Extrinsio  evi. 
ceivable  in  favour  of  or  against  the  presumption,  the  admUiibie  ami 
authorities  seem  to  lead  to  the  following  conclusions  (t^;).  ^^^^  "*<**• 

(a.)  That  where  the  court  itself  raises  the  presump-  Where  the 
tion  against  double  legacies — ^where,  for  instance,  two  thepwsump- 
legacies  of  equal  amount  are  given  by  one  instrument,  *ionf— «^- 
parol  evidence  is  admissible  to  show  that  the  testator  firm  instm- 
intended  the  legatee  to  take  both,  for  that  is  in  support  Jibfe/     °^"' 
of  the  apparent  intention  of  the  will,  and  is  in  fact  in 
restoration  of  the  plain  effect  of  the  instrument. 

(J.)  But  where  the  court  does  not  raise  the  pre-  where  the 
sumption — where,    for    instance,    legacies    of    eq.^al  ^^e*the*pre^' 
amount  are  given  simpliciter  by  diflferent  instruments  sumption,— 
— parol  evidence  is  not  admissible  to  show  that  the  to  contradict 
testator  intended  the  legatee  to  take  one  only,  for  that  ^^^bie*.' 
is  in  opposition  to  the  will,  and  is  in  destruction  of 
the  plain  eflfect  of  the  instrument.     Parol  evidence 
being   therefore  excluded  in  this  case,  the    question 
becomes  one  solely  of  construction  (x), 

III.  The  satisfaction  or,  as    it   is    more    correctly  iii.  and  iv. 
termed,  the  ademption  (y)  of  a  legacy  by  a  portion ;  fe^gacy  by°^r ' 

^]l(]  tion,  and  vice 

*  verad. 

IV.  The  satisfaction  of  a  portion  by  a  legacy. 


(v)  Froier  v.  Byng,  I  Russ.  k  My.  90 ;  Coote  v.  Bayd,  2  Bro.  C.  C. 
521 ;  CurrieY.  Py<,  17  Vea.  462 ;  and  see  Whytev,  Whpte,  L.  R.  17  Eq.  50, 

(w)  2  L.  C.  361. 

(x)  Hurtt  V.  Beaefiy  S  Mad.  351  ;  IIcUl  v.  Hill,  1  Dr.  ft  War.  94 ; 
Lee  V.  Pain,  4  Hare,  216. 

iy)  "  When  the  wiU  is  made  first,  and  the  settlement  afterwards,  it 
is  always  treated  as  a  case  of  what  is  called  ademption — that  is  to  say, 
the  benefits  given  by  the  settlement  are  considered  to  be  an  ademption 
of  the  same  benefits  given  to  the  same  child  by  the  will. 

"With  reference  to  cases  ...  of  a  previous  settlement  and  a 
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"  Where  a  parent  gives  a  legacy  to  a  child,  not  stat- 
ing the  purpose  with  reference  to  which  he  gives  it, 
the  court  understands  him  as  giving  a  portion,  and  by 
a  sort  of  artificial  rule — in  the  application  of  which 
legitimate  children  have  been  very  harshly  treated — 
upon  an  artificial  notion,  and  a  sort  of  feeling  called  a 
leaning  against  double  portions — if  the  father  advances 
a  portion  on  the  marriage  of  that  child  the  portion  is 
presumed  to  be  an  ademption  of  the  legacy  pro  tanto, 
or  in  toto,  as  the  money  advanced  is  respectively  less 
than,  or  equal  to,  or  greater  than  the  sum  expressed 
to  be  given  as  a  legacy  (z)" 

The  following  observations  apply  generally  as  well 
to  the  ademption  of  a  legacy  by  a  portion,  as  to  the 
satisfaction  of  a  portion  by  a  legacy : — 

Rule  does  not  I .  In  the  case  of  double  provisions,  the  doctrine  of 
lemciM  »^d  satisfaction  does  not  in  general  apply  to  legacies  and 
portions  to  a  portions  to  Strangers,  but  only  where  the  parental 
eluding  (for  relation,  or  its  equivalent,  exists.  If,  therefore,  a  per- 
»n"ii?e^mite  ^^^  g^^®  ^  legacy  to  a  mere-  stranger,  and  then  make 
oMd,  ^  settlement  on  that  stranger ;  or  first  agree  to  make 

a  settlement  on  that  stranger,  and  then  bequeath  a 
legacy  to  him ;  the  stranger  is  entitled  to  claim  under 
both  instruments :  and  for  the  purpose  of  this  doctrine 
it  is  settled  that  an  illegitimate  child  is,  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  a  stranger;  and  that,  unless  other  circum- 
stances are  found  than  the  bare  relation  of  parentage 
"by  nature,"  the  illegitimate  child  is  at  liberty  to 
claim  a  double  provision  (a). 


Bubsequent  will  ...  it  is  now  quite  settled  that  there  is  no  differ- 
ence between  the  two  cases,  beyond  the  verbal  difference  that  the  term 
satisfaction  is  used  where  the  settlement  has  preceded  the  will,  and  the 
term  ademption  where  the  will  has  preceded  the  settlement.  In  sub- 
stance there  is  no  distinction  between  the  principles  applied  to  the  two 
classes  of  cases.** — Coventry  y.  Chichester ,  2  H.  &  M.  159. 

(2)  Pym  y.  Lochytr^  5  My.  ft  Or.  29. 

(a)  ExforU  Pye,  18  Ves.  140. 
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But  the  general  rule  will  apply,  though  the  testator  Unieu  the 
stands  neither  in  the  legtd  nor  assumed  relation  of  a  ^rtion^be 
parent  to  the  legatee,  if  the  legacy  be  given  for  a^^o^f 
particular  purpose,  and  the  testator  advances  money  p^e. 
for  the  same  purpose  (6). 

The  presumption  against  double  portions  has  been  The  preromp- 
characterised  as  a  hard  and  artificial  rule,  but,  on doubiepor- 
examination,  it  will  appear  to  be  founded  on  good  sense  j^^'Jf^^^i  ^n 
and.  justice.  In  Suisse  v.  LotatJier  (c),  Wigram,  V.-C,  goodtense. 
makes  the  following  remarks: — "The  rule  of  pre- 
sumption, as  I  before  said,  is  against  double  portions 
as  between  parent  and  child ;  and  the  reason  is  this — 
a  parent  makes  a  certain  provision  for  his  children  by 
will,  if  they  attain  2 1,  or  marry,  or  require  to  be  settled 
in  life;  he  afterwards  makes  an  advancement  to  a 
particular  child.  Looking  at  the  ordinary  dealings  of 
mankind,  the  court  concludes  that  the  parent  does  not, 
when  he  makes  that  advancement,  intend  the  will  to 
remain  in  full  force,  and  that  he  has  satisfied  in  his 
lifetime  the  obligation  which  he  would  otherwise  have 
discharged  at  his  death ;  and  having  come  to  that  con- 
clusion, as  the  result  of  general  experience,  the  court 
acts  upon  it,  and  gives  effect  to  the  presumption  that 
a  double  provision  was  not  intended.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  such  relation  either  natural  or  arti- 
ficial, the  gift  proceeds  from  the  mere  bounty  of  the 
testator ;  and  there  is  no  reason  within  the  knowledge 
of  the  court  for  cutting  off  anything  which  has  in 
terms  been  given.  The  testator  may  give  a  certain 
sum  by  one  instrument,  and  precisely  the  same  sum 
by  another ;  there  is  no  reason  why  the  court  should 
assign  any  limit  to  that  bounty,  which  is  wholly  arbi- 
trary. The  court,  as  between  strangers,  treats  several 
gifts  as  primd  fade  cumulative.     The  consequence  is, 

(6)  Monek  v.  Monch^  i  BaU.  k  B.  303 ;  Pankliunt  v.  Howell^  L.  R. 
6  Ch.  136. 

(e)  2  Hare,  4,  5. 
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as  Lord  Eldon  observed,  that  a  natural  cliild,  who  is 
in  law  a  stranger  to  the  father,  stands  in  a  better 
situation  than  a  legitimate  child,  for  the  advancement 
in  the  case  of  the  natural  child  is  not,  primd  facie,  an 
ademption."  But  this  anomaly  is  an  accidental  con- 
sequence of  the  rule,  and  the  reasons  of  the  rule  which 
are  good  in  themselves  cannot  be  affected  by  what  is 
accidental 

Thepresump-  2.  The  next  general  proposition  is,  that  although 
whero^h^r*  ^^®  doctrinc  of  satisfaction  does  not,  as  a  general  rule, 
*^2r^^h^  If  ^PP^y  where  the  donee  is  a  stranger,  it  may  and  does 
tn/ocoparfntu  apply  where  the  donor  has  placed  himself  **in  loco 
to  t  e  donee,   j^^,^^^^  "  towards  the  beneficiary. 

WTwt  i«  put-  As  to  what  constitutes  the  ^o^i-parental  relation, 
info^pa-^  which  is  signified  by  the  words,  " putting  one's  self  i7i 
rtntit,  Iq^  parentis"  the  case  of  Powys  v.  Mansfield  (d)  is  in 

point.  There  the  question  arose  whether  Sir  John 
Barrington,  who  had  by  his  will  given  ;^  10,000  to 
one  of  his  nieces,  and  had  afterwards  settled  ;^  10,000 
on  the  marriage  of  the  same  niece,  stood  "in  loco 
parentis  "  to  the  niece  so  as  to  give  rise  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction.  The  niece  was 
one  of  the  daughters  of  Sir  John's  brother,  Fitzwilliam, 
and  the  general  relations  subsisting  between  the  uncle 
and  his  nieces  were  thus  stated  in  the  evidence :  ''  That 
Sir  Fitzwilliam,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  Sir 
John,  resided  near  Sir  John,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
maintained  a  more  expensive  establishment  than  his 
(Sir  Fitzwilliam's)  income  (which  did  not  exceed  ;^400 
a  year)  would  allow  of;  that  Sir  John  and  his  brother 
lived  on  the  most  affectionate  terms  with  each  other; 
that  for  several  years  Sir  John  gave  his  brother  ;^iooo 
a  year ;  that  he  took  the  greatest  interest  in  his  nieces, 
behaved  to  them  as  a  father,  and  always  acted  to  them 

(rf)  6  Sim.  544,  3  My.  &  Or.  359. 
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as  the  kindest  of  parents,  not  showing  more  partiality 
to  one  than  to  another ;  that  he  frequently  gave  them 
pocket  money,  and  made  them  other  presents,  and 
occasionally  advanced  money  to  defray  the  expense  of 
their  clothing  and  education ;  that  he  allowed  them  to 
use  his  horses  and  carriages,  and  had  them  frequently 
to  dine  with  him,  and  that  one  or  other  of  them  was 
almost  always  staying  at  his  house ;  that  he  was  con- 
sulted as  to  the  appointment  of  their  masters  and 
governesses,  and  as  to  the  marriages  of  such  of  them 
as  were  married ;  and  that  on  the  plaintiffs  marriage, 
the  terms  of  the  settlement  were  negotiated  between 
the  plaintiff  and  Sir  John,  and  their  respective  solici- 
tors, without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  Sir  Fitz- 
William ;  that  Sir  John,  who  gave  the  instructions  for 
the  settlement  on  the  20th  April  1 8 1 7,  proposed  that 
the  ;^  1 0,000  should  be  settled  on  all  the  children 
of  the  marriage,  but  afterwards,  on  the  suggestion  of 
the  plaintiff,  it  was  agreed  that  the  ^10,000  should 
be  settled  on  the  younger  children  only,  as  the  eldest 
son  would  be  entitled  to  a  considerable  estate  on  his 
father's  side."  Upon  these  facts,  the  Lord- Chancellor 
Cottenham,  reversing  the  decision  of  the  Vice- Chan- 
cellor Grant,  held  that  Sir  John  had  placed  himself 
" in  loco  parentis"  making  the  following  observations : 
— "  The  authorities  leave  in  some  obscurity  the  ques- 
tion as  to  what  is  to  be  considered  as  meant  by  the 
expression  universally  adopted  of  one  '  in  loco  parentis! 
Lord  Eldon,  however,  in  Ex  parte  Pye,  has  given  to  it 
a  definition  which  I  readily  adopt,  not  only  because  it 
proceeds  from  his  high  authority,  but  because  it  seems 
to  me  to  embrace  all  that  is  necessary  to  work  out 
and  carry  into  effect  the  object  and  meaning  of  the 
rule.  Lord  Eldon  says,  it  is  a  person  meaning  to  put  a  person 
himself  in  loco  parentis^  in  the  situation  of  the  person  whimseif  in 
described  as  the  lawful  father  of  the  child ;  but  this  locoparentit 
definition  must,  I  conceive,  be  considered  as  applicable  to  providing 
to  those  parental  offices  and  duties  to  which  the  sub-  ^^  *  ®  ^^^^^' 
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ject  in  question  has  reference — namely,  to  the  office  and 
duty  of  the  'parent  to  make  'provision  for  the  child.  The 
offices  and  duties  of  a  parent  are  infinitely  various, 
some  having  no  connection  whatever  with  making  a 
provision  for  the  chUd,  and  it  would  be  most  illogical 
from  the  mere  exercise  of  any  such  offices  or  duties, 
by  one  not  the  father,  to  infer  any  intention  in  such 
person  to  assume  also  the  duty  of  providing  for  the 
child.  The  relative  situation  of  the  friend  and  of  the 
father  may  make  this  unnecessary,  and  the  other  bene- 
fits most  essential." 

The  parent  of       "  The  Vicc- Chancellor's  definition  is — '  A  person  as- 
bo^aUve.*^  ™*^  sumiug  the  parental  character,  or  discharging  parental 
duties,'  which  may  seem  not  to  differ  much  from  Lord 
Eldon's ;  but  it  wants  that  which,  to  my  mind,  consti- 
tutes the  principal  value  of.  Lord  Eldon's  definition — 
namely,  the  referring  to  the  intention,  rather  than  to 
the  act,  of  the  party.     The  Vice-Chancellor  says  it  must 
be  a  person  who  has  so  acted  towards  the  child  as  that 
he  has  thereby  imposed  on  himself  a  moral  obligation 
to  provide  for  it,  and  that  the  designation  will  not  hold 
where  the  child  has  a  father  with  whom  it  resides,  and 
by  whom  it  is  maintained.     This  seems  to  infer  that 
the  locus  parentis  assumed  by  the  stranger  must  have 
reference  to  the  pecuniary  wants  of  the  child,  and  that 
Lord  Eldon's  definition  is  to  be  so  understood,  and  I 
so  far  agree  with  it ;  but  I  think  the  other  circum- 
stances required  are  not  necessary  to  work  out  the 
principle  of  the  rule  or  to  effectuate  its  object.     The 
riile,  both  as  applied  to  a  father  and  to  one  in  loco 
parentis,  is  founded  upon  the  presumed  intention.     A 
father  is  supposed  to  intend  to  do  what  he  is  in  duty 
bound  to  do — namely,  to  provide  for  his  child  accord- 
ing to  his  means.     So,  one  who  has  assumed  that  part 
of  the  office  of  a  father  is  supposed  to  intend  to  do 
what  he  has  assumed  to  himself  the  office  of  doing. 
If  the  assumption  of  the  character  be  established,  the 
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same  inference  and  presumption  must  follow.  The 
having  so  acted  towards  a  child  as  to  raise  a  moral 
obligation  to  provide  for  it,  affords  a  strong  inference 
in  favour  of  the  fact  of  the  assumption  of  the  character ; 
and  the  child  having  a  father  with  whom  it  resides, 
and  by  whom  it  is  maintained,  affords  some  inference 
against  it ;  but  neither  inference  is  conclusive  "  (e). 

3.  Whereas  in  the  case  of  satisfaction  of  a  debt  by  a  (3.)  Leaning 
fegacy,  equity  leans  (as  we  have  seen)  most  strongly  ^JIJJ^^*!®^^^® 
against  the  presumption,  the  leaning  of  the  court  is  all 
the  other  way  in  the  case  of  satisfaction  of  portion  by 
legacy  or  of  legacy  by  portion.  In  this  latter  case  the 
presumption  of  satisfaction  will  not  be  repelled,  "  by 
slight  circumstances  of  difference  between  the  advance 
and  the  portion,"  just  as  the  like  differences  in  the 
case  of  alleged  satisfaction  of  debt  by  legacy  would 
not  repel,  but  would  (as  we  have  seen)  confirm  the 
contrary  leaning  of  the  court  in  that  case  against  satis- 
faction. And  even  very  material  differences  do  not 
seem  to  count.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Lord  Durham  v. 
JVTiarton  (/)  a  father  by  will  bequeathed  ^  1 0,000  to 
trustees,  one  half  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  three  years, 
and  the  other  half  at  the  end  of  six  years  from  his 
death,  with  interest  in  the  meanwhile,  and  declared  the 
trusts  to  be  for  his  daughter  for  life,  and  after  her 
decease  in  trust  for  her  children,  as  she  should  appoint 
by  deed  or  will,  and  in  default  of  appointment  for  all 
her  children  equally ;  and  subsequently,  on  the  mar> 
riage  of  the  daughter,  he  agreed  to  give  her  j^i  S,ooo, 
to  be  paid  to  the  intended  husband,  he  securing  by  his 
settlement  pin  money  and  a  jointure  for  his  wife,  and 
portions  for  the  younger  children  of  the  marriage.  It 
was  held  that  the  ;^  10,000  legacy  was  satisfied  by  the 
jCi  S,ooo  portion.  It  is  to  be  observed  how  strong  this 
decision  was.  By  the  will,  the  daughter  took  a  life 
interest ;  by  the  settlement,  a  jointure.     By  the  will. 


(«)  Cooper  ?.  Cooper,  21  W.  R.  501,  {/)  3  CI.  &  F.  146. 
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all  the  cliildren  of  the  daughter  took ;  by  the  settle- 
ment, portions  were  provided  only  for  the  younger 
children  of  the  particular  marriage. 

Someprinci-  And  the  Same  principles  will  be  applied  not  only 
when  setue-  *  where,  as  in  the  above  case,  the  wiU  precedes  the 
bofore^wuT*  Settlement,  but  where  the  order  of  events  is,  first,  a 
settlement ;  secondly,  a  will.  This  was  decided  in  the 
case  of  Thynne  v.  Glengall  {g).  There  a  father  having, 
upon  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  agreed  to  give  her 
a  portion  of  ^^  100,000  consols,  made  an  actual  trans- 
fer of  one-third  thereof  to  the  four  trustees  of  the 
marriage  settlement,  and  gave  them  his  bond  for  the 
transfer  of  the  remainder  in  Uke  stock  upon  his  death ; 
the  stock  to  be  held  by  them  in  trust  for  the  daughter's 
separate  use  for  life,  and  after  her  death  for  the  children 
of  the  marriage,  as  the  husband  and  she  should  jointly 
appoint.  The  father  afterwards  by  his  will  gave  to 
two  of  the  trustees  a  moiety  of  the  residue  of  his  per- 
sonal estate  in  trust  for  the  daughter's  separate  use  for 
life,  remainder  for  her  children  generally  as  she  should 
by  deed  or  will  appoint.  And  it  was  held  that  the 
moiety  of  the  residue  given  by  the  will  was  a  satisfac- 
tion of  the  sum  of  stock  not  yet  actually  transferred, 
being  the  portion  thereof  secured  by  the  bond,  and  this 
notwithstanding  the  dififerences  of  the  trusts.  With 
reference  to  this  subject,  the  following  remarks  were 
made  in  the  House  of  Loids : — "  We  must  throw  out 
Notaqnestion  of  consideration  all  the  cases  in  which  questions  have 
of  a  debt.  arisen  as  to  legacies  being  or  not  being  held  to  be  m 
satisfaction  of  a  debt;  for,  however  similar  the  two 
cases  may  appear  at  first  sight,  the  rules  of  equity,  as 
applicable  to  each,  are  absolutely  opposed  the  one  to 
the  other.  Equity  leans  against  legacies  being  taken 
in  satisfaction  of  a  debt,  but  leans  in  favour  of  a  pro- 

(g)  2  Ho.  of  Lds.  131 ;  see  alao  RuueU  v.  St.  Auhyn,  L.  R.  2  Ch.  Dir. 
398 ;  Mayd  v.  Fidd,  L.  R.  3  Ch.  Div.  5S7 ;  Bethell  v.  Abraham,  L.  U. 
3  Ch.  Div.  590,  591,  n. 
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vision  made  by  will  being  in  satisfaction  of  a  portion 
by  contract^  feeling  the  great  improbability  of  a  parent 
intending  a  double  portion' for  one  child,  to  the  prejudice 
generally f  as  in  the  present  case,  of  other  children.  In 
the  case  of  a  debt,  therefore,  small  circumstances  of 
difference  between  the  debt  and  legacy  are  held  to 
negative  any  presumption  of  satisfaction ;  whereas,  in 
the  case  of  portions,  small  circumstances  are  disre- 
garded. So  in  the  case  of  a  debt,  a  smaller  legacy  is 
not  held  to  be  in  satisfaction  of  part  of  a  larger  debt ; 
but  in  the  case  of  portions,  it  is  held  to  be  a  satisfac- 
tion pro  ta9ito.  In  the  case  of  a  debt,  a  gift  of  the 
whole  or  part, of  the  residue  cannot  be  a  satisfaction, 
because  it  is  said,  the  amount  being  uncertain,  it  may 
prove  to  be  less  than  the  debt.  In  considering  whether 
this  rule  applies  to  portions,  which  is  the  only  question 
in  this  case,  the  reason  of  the  rule  as  applicable  to 
debts  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  because  as  a  portion 
may  be  satisfied  pro  tarUo  by  a  smaller  legacy,  the 
reason  given  for  the  rule  as  applicable  to  debts  cannot 
apply  to  portions.  And,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  resi- 
due must  be  supposed  by  the  testator  to  have  been  of 
some  value,  it  would  appear  on  principle  that  it  ought 
to  be  considered  as  a  satisfaction  either  altogether,  otpro 
tanto,  according  to  the  amoimt.  For  why  should  j^  i  ooo, 
given  as  a  residue,  not  have  the  same  effect  upon  a 
larger  portion  as  ;^iooo  given  as  a  money  legacy." 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  objection  in  prin-  "Where  Bettle- 
ciple  to  the  application  of  this  doctrine  where  the  will  sl^t,  penoni 
precedes  the  settlement,  and  the  trusts  are  dissimilar ;  J^^*L^2*!(*'^ 
yet  in  the  case  where  the  settlement  comes  first,  a  pwchMen, 
difficulty  necessarily  arises.     For,  in  this  latter  case,  elect  between 
the  persons  entitled  under  the  settlement  are  qtutsi-  JJ^a  the  w^l"* 
purchasers,  and   as  such  cannot  be  deprived   against 
their  will  of  their  rights  upon  any  presumed  inten- 
tion of  the  testator.     At  the  utmost  they  can  only 
be  put  to  election  whether  to  take  under  the  will  or 
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under  the  settlement,  and  the  presumption  against 
double  portions  will"  be  much  more  easily  rebutted 
than  where  the  wiU  precedes  the  settlement.  The 
distinction  is  thus  stated  by  Lord  Cranworth,  in  his 
judgment  in  Chichester  v.  Coventry (h), — "When  the 
will  precedes  the  settlement,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
read  the  settlement  as  if  the  person  making  the  pro- 
vision had  said,  *  I  mean  this  to  be  in  lieu  of  ii^hat  I 
have  given  by  my  wilL'  But  if  the  settlement  pre- 
cedes the  will,  the  testator  must  be  understood  as  say- 
ing, *  I  give  this  in  lieu  of  what  I  am  already  bound 
to  give,  if  those  to  whom  I  am  so  bound  will  accept 
it'  It  requires  much  less  to  rebut  the  latter  than  the 
former  presumption."  And,  in  fact,  in  the  before-stated 
case  of  Thynne  v.  Glengall, — the  settlement  in  that  case 
having  preceded  the  will, — an  inquiry  was  directed 
whether  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  daughter  and  her 
children  to  take  under  the  will  or  under  the  settle- 
ment, and  she  was  to  elect  accordingly. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  in  Thynne  v.  Glengcdl, 
the  question  of  satisfaction  arose  only  regarding  the 
untrans/erred  stock;  and,  in  fact,  the  principle  of 
satisfaction  does  not  apply  at  all  as  regards  advances 
actually  made  upon  a  settlement  or  other  advancement 
previously  to  the  will  (t),  a  diflference  never  to  be  lost 
sight  of  between  the  two  cases  of  will  first  and  settlement 
afterwards,  and  settlement  first  and  will  afterwards. 

SumgiTenby        It  was  for  some  time   an  unsettled  point  as  to 

second  instru-       i     ir         •/»  j.t  •  i_  i   •      ^  i 

ment,  if  less,    whether,  if  the  sum  given  by  a  second  instrument  was 

pro^^n^^^      smaller  than  that  given  by  the  first,  the  less  sum 

operated  as  a  total  satisfaction  of  the  larger.     This 

question  can  of  course  be  of  practical  value  only  where 

{h)  L.  R.  2  H.  L.  87  ;  but  see  Bennett  v.  Houldtworth,  L.  R.  6  Oh. 
Div.  671. 

(t)  Watson  V.  Watson,  33  Beav.  574 ;  JU  PeacwVs  Estate,  L.  R.  14 
£q.  236. 
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tlie  will  precedes  the  settlement ;  for  where  the  order 
is  reversed,  and  the  settlement  comes  first,  the  rights 
of  those  taking  under  a  positive  contract  such  as  a 
settlement  is,  cannot  be  affected  or  modified  by  subse- 
quent voluntary  gifts.  It  was  for  a  long  time  consi- 
dered that  the  settlement  of  a  smaller  portion  efiected 
a  complete  ademption  of  a  larger  legacy  given  by  a 
previous  will.  But  it  was  left  to  Lord  Cottenham  in 
the  case  of  Pym  v.  LocJcyer  (j),  to  establish  the  true  and 
logical  rule  that  an  advancement  subsequent  to  a  will, 
if  less  in  amount  than  the  sum  given  by  the  will,  was 
to  be  considered  a  satisfaction  pro  tanto  only. 

Where  a  parent  gives  a  legacy  to  a  child  to  whom  Legacy  to  a 
he  is  already  indebted,  the  case  stands  on  the  same  father  is  in- 
footing  as  a  legacy  by  any  other  person  in  satisfaction  *^®****^* 
of  a  debt,  not  being  a  portion;   hence  a  subsequent 
legacy  will  not,  in  the  absence  of  intention,  express  or 
implied,  be  considered  as  a  satisfaction  of  the  debt, 
unless  it  be  either  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  debt 
in  amount,  and  unless  the  presumption  of  satisfaction 
be  not  repelled  by  any  of  those  slight  circumstances 
which  will    take  a   bequest   of   such    amount   to  a 
stranger  out  of  the  general  rule  (k).     And  the  same 
rules  apply  to  a  legacy  to  a  wife  to  whom  the  husband  Or  to  a  wife, 
is  indebted  (/). 

Where  a  parent,  however,  being  indebted  to  his  ^^^Jherto^* 
child,  makes  in  his  lifetime  an  advancement  to  the  child  to  wiiom 

1  .I'-i  .  xi.  •  />  he  Ib  indebted. 

child  upon  marriage,  or  upon  some  other  occeision,  of 
a  portion  equal  to  or  exceeding  the  debt,  it  will  primd 
fade  be  considered  a  satisfaction ;  and  it  is  immaterial 
whether  the  portion  be  given  in  consideration  of 
natural  love  or  affection,  or  whether  in  the  case  of  a 
portion  to  a  daughter,  the  husband  be  ignorant  of  the 


U)  5  My.  k.  Cr.  29. 

(k)  Stocks  v.  Stocken,  4  Sim.  152. 

{1}  FouiUr  V.  Fowler,  3  P.  Wms.  353  ;  CoU  v.  Willard,  25  Beav.  568. 
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debt.  Thus,  in  Wood  v.  Briant  (m)  a  father  adminis- 
trator durante  minore  estate  of  his  daughter,  who  was 
executrix  and  residuary  legatee  of  her  grandmother's 
estate,  agreed  when  she  married  with  the  plaintiff  that 
she  should  have  ;^8oo,  which  in  the  settlement  was 
called  her  portion.  Lord  Hardwicke  refused  to  decree 
an  account  of  the  grandmother's  personal  estate,  as  she 
had  been  dead  twenty  years;  but  directed  that  the 
father's  representatives  should  account  for  his  personal 
estate  as  to  the  ;^8oo  only,  and  interest  at  four  per 
cent,  from  the  marriage  (ti).  Lord  Hardwicke  said, 
"  There  are  very  few  cases  where  a  father  will  not  be 
presumed  to  have  paid  the  debt  he  owes  to  his 
daughter,  when,  in  his  lifetime,  he  gives  her  in 
marriage  a  greater  sum  than  he  owed  her,  for  it  is 
very  unnatural  to  suppose  that  he  would  choose  to 
leave  himself  a  debtor  to  her,  and  subject  to  an 
account." 

Extrinsic  As  to  "  cxtrinsic  evidence." — The  rule  against  double 

quest^on'of  its  portious  is  a  prcsumptiou  of  law,  and  like  other  pre- 
admissibiiity    sumptious  of  law  mav  be  rebutted   by  evidence    of 

or  non-  -^  ^  ^ 

admissibility,  extrinsic  circumstanccs,  i.«.,  evidence  of  facts  not  con- 
tained in  the  written  instrument  itself.  The  rules  on 
this  subject  will  be  best  illustrated  by  the  cases  of 

(i.)  To  con-      Hall  V.  Hill  (p)  and  Kirk  v.  Eddowes  (p).     In  Hall  v. 

{a^n^effi^tof  ^^^  ^^^  facts  were  as  follows:  the  testator,  on  the 

document,       marriage  of  his  daughter,  intended  to  provide  a  sum  of 

wDero  Xuere  is     y,  ^  «  ^      *  ^ 

nopresump-  ;^oOO  as  her  portiou,  and  the  matter  was  arranged 
contntfy  to  ^hus.  The  intended  husband  gave  a  bond  of  the  same 
that  effect,—   amount  to  the  trustees  of  the  marriage  settlement,  and 

eztrmsic  evi-  ^  i    i  « 

denceiBnot     this  was  Settled  upon  the  mtended  wife  and  issue; 

^HaUY,HiU,    and  the  father  at  the  same  time  gave  a  counter-bond 

for  the  like  sum  to  the  husband,  payable  by  instal- 

(m)  2  Atk.  521. 

(n)  Hayes  v,  Garvty,  2  J.  ^  L.  temp.  Sugd.  268 ;  Plunhet  t.  Lewis, 
3  Hare,  316. 

\fi)  I  Dr.  &  War.  54.  (p)  3  Hare,  509. 
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ments,  part  thereof  to  be  paid  during  his  life,  and  the 
residue  upon  his  decease ;  and  afterwards  by  his  will 
bequeathed  to  his  said  daughter  a  legacy  of  ;^8oo. 
Parol    evidence   was    tendered  on   the   part    of    the 
defendants  to  show  what  was  the  real  intention  of  the 
testator.     By  that  evidence  it  was  proved  beyond  a 
doubt  that  the  intention  of  the  testator  at  the  time  of 
making  his  will  was  to  satisfy,  by  means  of  the  legacy, 
the  portion  he  had  provided  for  his  daughter.     Two 
questions  arose — ist,  whether  the  legacy  to  the  daughter 
was  to  be  considered  as  a  satisfaction  of   the  bond 
executed   to   the   husband;    and   2d,  whether   parol 
evidence  was  admissible  to  show  that  such  was  the 
intention  of  the  testator.     With  regard  to  the   first 
question,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  the  Lord  Chancellor 
held  that,^by  construction  of  law,  the  legacy  could  not 
be   considered  as  a  satisfaction  of   the   debt  to  the 
husband.      This  being  so  decided,  necessarily  raised 
the  question,  whether  evidence  of  the  testator's  inten- 
tion   that   the   legacy  should  be   a  satisfaction  was 
admissible.     "There  is  no  doubt  of  the  general  rule 
that  when  by  presumption  you  come  to  a  construction 
against  the  apparent  intention  of  the  instrument,  that 
may  be  rebutted  by  parol  evidence."    After  a  thorough 
investigation  of  all  the  cases,  the  Lord  Chancellor  thus 
concludes :  "  Having  now  gone  through  the  CEises,  the 
question  is.  What  am  I  to  do  in  the  present  case  ? 
Here  the  debt  was  first  incurred,  and  then  comes  the 
will.       I  have  already  decided  that  the  legacy  to  the 
daughter  by  that  will  could  not,  by  the  general  rules 
of  the  court,  be  held  to  be  a  satisfaction  of  the  debt. 
How  then  can  I  admit  parol  evidence  to  lead  me  to  a 
different  conclusion  from  what  I  have  arrived  at  by 
construction  ?      The  will  gives  a  legacy  simply.      The 
law,  as  declared  by  me,  says  that  this  legacy  is  not  in 
satisfaction  of  the  previous  debt.       If  I  then  admit 
parol  evidence,  it  must  be  in  connection  with  the  will, 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  debt.     The  debt  was 
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contracted  before  the  will  was  made,  and  the  declara- 
tions of  the  testator  which  have  been  adduced  in 
evidence  cannot  apply  to  the  debt,  but  must  be  used 
in  reference  to  the  will  only ;  and  I  am  £isked  now  to 
insert  in  the  will  a  declaration  by  the  testator  which  I 
do  not  find  in  it,  namely,  that  he  means  the  legacy  to 
be  a  satisfaction  of  the  debt.  I  am  of  opinion  I  can 
do  no  such  thing.  If  I  were  to  admit  the  evidence,  it 
would  be,  not  with  a  view  to  extrinsic  circumstances, 
but  to  the  construction  of  the  wiU  itself.  I  must, 
therefore,  reject  the  parol  evidence  which  has  been 
offered  in  this  case,  and  declare  that  upon  the  true 
construction  of  the  will  the  legacy  is  not  to  be  taken 
in  satisfaction  of  the  debt." 

{2.)  To  confirm  In  Kirk  v.  Fddowes  (q),  a  father  bequeathed 
of  the"docu-^^*  -;^3000  for  the  separate  use  of  his  daughter  for 
ment,  where    j^fg    ^f^jj    ulterior   trusts  for   her  children.      Subse- 

there  is  a  ' 

nresamption  of  quently  he  gavc  the  daughter  and  her  husband   a 
tolkhat^effeTt,  promissory-uote  for  ;^500  then   due  to  him.      The 
evufwice'is       defendants  alleged  the  ;^  500  to  have  been  intended  as 
^missibie,—   a  Satisfaction  pro  tanto  of  the  legacy  of  ;^3000,  and 
Eddirwet.         tendered  evidence  of  the  declarations  of  the  testator  at 
the  time  of  handing  over  the  note,  that  it  was  to  be 
in  part  satisfaction  of  the  legacy  of  ;^3000,  and  that 
the  testator  was  advised  by  his  solicitor  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  alter  his  will  to  give  it  that  effect.   Wigram, 
V.-C,  held  that  this  evidence  was  admissible  on  the 
following  reasoning : — ^"  Where  similar  questions  have 
arisen  upon  gifts  given  by  two  distinct  instruments, 
the  law  as  to  the  admissibility  of  parol  evidence  has, 
I  believe,  been  long  since  settled.       In  such  cases  the 
rule  of  law  applies,  that  written  instruments  cannot  be 
added  to,  or  explained  by,  parol  evidence ;  and,  there- 
fore, unless  the  second  instrument  in  express  terms  or 
by  presumption  of  law  adeems  the  gift  made  by  the 


(?)  3  Hare,  509. 
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instrumeiit  of  earlier  date,  no  question  can  arise. 
Both  instruments  will  take  effect.  Again,  if*ilie 
second  instrument  in  terms  adeems  the  gift  by  the  first, 
it  could  not,  I  apprehend,  be  contended  that  it  would 
not  produce  its  intended  effect;  a  party  claiming  under 
and  having  taken  the  benefit  of  it,  could  not  claim  that 
benefit  and  at  the  same  time  refuse  to  give  full  effect 
to  it.  If,  however,  the  second  instrument  do  not  in 
terms  adeem  the  first,  but  the  case  is  of  that  class  in 
which,  from  the  relation  between  the  author  of  the 
instrument  and  the  party  claiming  under  it  (as  in  the 
actual  or  assumed  relation  of  parent  and  child),  or  on 
other  grounds,  the  law  raises  a  presumption  that  the 
second  instrument  was  an  ademption  of  the  gift  by  the 
instrument  of  earlier  date,  evidence  may  be  gone  into, 
to  show  that  such  presumption  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  intention  of  the  author  of  the  gift;  and  where 
evidence  is  admissible  for  that  purpose,  counter- 
evidence  is  also  admissible.  In  such  cases  the  evidence 
is  not  admitted  on  either  side  for  the  purpose  of  prov- 
ing in  the  first  instance  with  what  intent  either  writing 
was  made,  but  for  the  purpose  only  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  presumption  which  the  law  has  raised  be 
well  or  ill  founded  ...  In  this  case  the  advance  of 
;^5oo  was  after  the  date  of  the  will.  This,  the  second 
transaction,  however,  is  not  evidenced  by  any  writing, 
and  the  technical  rule,  to  which  I  have  referred,  against 
admitting  evidence  to  prove  what  was  the  intention  of 
the  parties  to  that  transaction,  does  not  therefore  apply. 
The  question  is,  whether  any  other  rule  applies  which 
shall  exclude  the  evidence.  .  .  .  The  declarations  of 
the  testator  accompanying  the  transaction  were  objected 
to.  Why  should  these  accompanying  declarations  not 
be  admissible  ?  They  are  of  the  essence  of  the  trans- 
action, and  the  truth  of  the  transaction  itself  cannot 
be  known  to  the  court  without  them.  The  rule  which 
would  exclude  the  evidence,  if  the  intention  of  the 
parties  had  been  expressed  in  writing,  does  not  apply. 
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.  .  .  The  evidence  does  not  touch  the  will,  it  proves 
only  that  a  given  transaction  took  place  after  the  will 
was  made,  and  proves  what  that  transaction  was,  and 
calls  upon  the  court  to  decide  whether  the  legacy  given 
by  the  will  is  not  thereby  adeemed.  Ademption  of 
the  legacy,  and  not  revocation  of  the  will,  is  the  con- 
sequence for  which  the  defendant  contends.  The 
defendant  does  not  say  the  will  is  revoked,  he  says 
the  legatee  has  received  his  legacy  by  anticipation. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  not  holding  that  extrinsic  evidence 
can  in  any  case  be  admitted  to  alter,  add  to,  or  vary  a 
written  instrument,  or  to  prove  with  what  intention  an 
instrument  was  executed,  nor  that  declarations  of  the 
testator  made  at  any  other  time  than  contemporaneously 
with  the  advance,  and.  as  part  of  the  transaction,  the 
truth  of  which  I  am  bound  to  ascertain,  would,  in  this 
case,  be  admissible  ;  and  distinguishing  between  revo- 
cation and  ademption,  I  am  of  opinion  that  this 
evidence  must  be  received  "  (r). 

(r)  See  further  upon  the  admiasibility-  of  extrinsic  evidence  WigratiCB 
Extrinsic  Evidence  in  InlerpreUUion  of  WiUtf  4th  edit.,  1858. 
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CHAPTEE  XIV. 

ADMINISTRATION    OF   ASSETS. 

Where  a  testator  possessed  of  property  of  various  kinds  Adminwtra- 
dies  indebted,  having  disposed  of  his  estate  among 
different  persons,  or  not  having  made  any  disposition, 
it  often  becomes  material  to  consider  the  order  and 
sometimes  the  proportions  and  mode  in  which  the 
several  classes  of  property  are  applicable  to  the  liqui- 
dation of  his  debts.  Every  description  of  property, 
whether  it  be  real  or  whether  it  be  personal  estate,  is 
now  liable  for  the  payment  of  debts ;  but  for  various 
reasons,  some  of  them  historical,  and  others  of  them 
merely  natural,  certain  species  of  property  are  liable 
before  others.  When  regarded  in  its  relation  to  this 
general  liability  to  debts,  property  is  called  assets,  and 
assets  again  have  been  distinguished  as  legal  and  as 
equitable  assets. 

Legal  assets  are  such  portions  of  the  property  of  a  i.  Legal 
deceased  person  as  are  available  at  common  law  for  the  "***•• 
payment  of  his  debts. 

Where,  however,  the  assets  are  such  as  are  available  a.  Equitable 
anil/  in  a  court  of  equity,  they  are  termed  equitable  **"  * 
assets.  But  it  should  be  observed  that  property  is  not 
equitable  assets,  merely  because  it  is  an  object  of 
equitable  jurisdiction.  The  true  principle  is  thus  laid 
down  by  V.-C.  Elindersley,  in  Cook  v.  Gregson  (a), 
"  The  general  proposition  is  clear  enough,  that  when 
assets  may  be  made  available  in  a  court  of  law,  they 
are  legal  assets ;  and  when  they  can  only  be  made 

(o)  3  Drew.  549  ;  aud  see  ffiUiard  v.  Fvl/ord,  L.  R.  4  Ch.  Div.  389 ; 
Job  ▼.  Job,  L.  R.  6  Ch.  Div.  562. 
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DiBtinction 
refers  to  the 
creditor's 
remedies. 


Legal  assetB 
are  those  re- 
coverable by 
the  executor 
virtuU  officii^ 
and  with 
which  he  is 
therefore 
chargeable  in 
an  action  at 
law  by  a 
crtdUor, 


available  through  a  court  of  equity,  they  are  equitable 
assets.  This  proposition,  however,  does  not  refer  to 
the  question  whether  the  assets  can  be  recovered  by 
the  executor  in  a  court  of  law,  or  in  a  court  of  equity. 
The  distinction  refers  to  the  remedies  of  the  creditor,  and 
not  to  the  nature  of  the  property.  The  question  is 
not,  whether  the  testator's  interest  was  in  se  legal  or 
equitable,  but  whether  a  creditor  of  the  testator,  seek- 
ing to  get  paid  out  of  such  assets,  can  obtain  payment 
thereout  from  a  court  of  law,  or  can  only  obtain  it 
through  a  court  of  equity.  This  I  apprehend  is  the 
true  distinction.  If  a  creditor  brings  an  action  at  law 
against  the  executor,  and  the  executor  pleads  plenS 
administravit,  the  truth  of  the  plea  must  be  tried  by 
ascertaining  what  assets  the  executor  has  received,  and 
whatever  assets  the  court  of  law,  in  trying  that  question, 
would  charge  the  executor  with,  must  be  regarded  as 
legal  assets.  ...  I  think  the  general  principle  is,  that 
a  court  of  law  would  treat  as  assets  every  item  of  pro- 
perty come  to  the  hands  of  the  executor,  which  he  has  re- 
covered, or  had  a  right  to  recover,  merely  virtute  oJlcii,i.e., 
which  he  would  have  had  a  right  to  recover,  if  the  tes- 
tator had  merely  appointed  him  executor, without  saying 
anything  about  his  property  or  the  application  thereof." 


Legal  and 
Equitable 
Assets,— im- 
portance of 
distinction 
between,  for- 
merly and  at 
present. 


The  distinction  between  legal  and  equitable  assets 
was  formerly  much  more  important  than  it  is  now,  that 
importance  consisting  in  this,  viz.,  that  out  of  legal 
assets,  debts  of  different  degrees,  as  being  either  specialty 
or  simple  contract  debts,  were  payable  in  certain  defined 
priorities,  that  is  to  say,  the  specialty  before  the  simple 
contract  debts ;  but  out  of  equitable  assets,  these  two 
different  degrees  of  debts  were  payable  pari  passu 
without  any  priority  the  one  over  the  other.  And  this 
appears  to  be  all  that  is  meant  when  it  is  (inaccurately) 
stated  that  out  of  equitable  assets  all  debts  are  payable 
pari  pcLSSu,  Where  the  court  had  to  deal  with  a  mixed 
fund  of  legal  and  equitable  assets,  and  specialty  credi- 
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tors  by  virtue  of  their  legal  priority  had  exhausted  the 
legal  assets,  the  court,  on  the  ground  that  he  who 
seeks  equity  must  do  equity,  would  marshal  the  equit- 
able assets  in  favour  of  the  simple  contract  creditors 
by  paying  thereout  the  debts  of  the  latter  up  to  an 
equality  with  the  specialty  creditors,  before  proceeding 
to  a  pari  passu  distribution  of  the  residue  of  the  equit- 
able assets  (6).  However,  the  distinction  has  recently 
lost  much  of  its  importance,  an  Act  having  been  passed 
to  abolish  the  priority  of  specialty  over  simple  contract 
debts  (c),  in  the  administration  of  the  estates  of  de- 
ceased persons  whose  deaths  shall  have  happened  on  or 
after  the  ist  January  1870. 

In  cases,  however,  which  do  not  fall  within  the  Act,  The  order  of 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  case  of  persons  dying  before  the  pigment  of 
ist  January  1870,  the  following  is  the  order  in  ^^^^^i^^'^^^^J^g 
the  different  species  of  debts  were  payable  out  of  legal  regards  deaths 
assets : —  vict.,  c  46. 

1.  Debts  due  to  the  Crown  by  record  or  specialty (rf). 

2.  Debts  to  which  particular  statutes  give  priority(e). 

3.  Judgments  duly  registered  (/),  and  unregistered 
judgments,  if  recovered  against  the  personal  represen- 
tatives (g). 

4.  Becogniffances  and  statutes. 

5.  Debts  by  specialty  contracts,  for  valuable  consi- 
deration, whether  the  heir  be,  or  be  not,  bound  (h), 
arrears  of  rent  service,  even  though  the  rent  be  re- 
served by  parol,  ranking  equally  with  specialties  (i). 


(6)  Plunket  y.  Penaon^  2  Atk.  290 ;  Bwn  ▼.  Sadler,  L.  R.  12  Eq.  570 ; 
And  see  Ashley  v.  A»hUy,  L.  H.  i  Cb.  Div.  243;  4  Ch.  Div.  757. 

(c)  Stat.  32  k  33  Vict.,  c.  46.  (d)  2  Inst.  32. 

(e)  See  17  Geo.  II.,  c.  38,  b.  3;  58  Qeo.  III.,  c.  73,  8a.  i  &  2;  18  & 
19  Vict,  c  63,  8.  23. 

(/)  Stats.  2  &  3  Vict., c.  II ;  18  &  19  Vict.,  c.  15;  23  &  24  Vict.,  c. 
38,  88.  3,  4,  5 ;  27  &  28  Vict.,  c.  112,  b.  i. 

(g)  JU  Wmiamt,  L.  R.  15  Eq.  270.  (A)  9  Co.  88  6. 

(t)  Com.  Dig.  Admin,  c.  2 ;  /n  re  Ha$ting»y  Shirreff  v.  Ha$Ung$, 
L.  R.  6  Ch.  Diy.  610. 
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6.  Debts  by  simple  contract,  unregistered  judgments 
against  the  deceased  only  ranking  pari  passu  with 
debts  by  simple  contract  (/). 

7.  Voluntary  bonds;  but  if  a  voluntary  bond  be 
assigned  for  value,  at  any  rate  in  the  life  of  the  obligor, 
it  will,  in  the  administration  of  assets,  stand  on  the 
same  footing  as  a  bond  originally  given  for  value, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  5  th  group  of  debts  (k). 

The  order  of         By  running  together  into  one  and  the  same  group  of 

pavmento/  *  debts,  the  debts  comprised  in  the  5th  and  the  6th  of 

uUaM€^^^^  the  above-mentioned  groups,  you  obtain  the  order  in 

Msets  and  also  which  the  diflFercnt  species  of  debts  were  always  pay- 

S'lS^jouto*!  able  out  of  equitable  assets;  and  in  cases  where  the 

legal  aMeU.      recent  Act  of   1869  lastly  before  mentioned  applies, 

the  order  last  mentioned  is  also  the  order  in  which  the 

different  species  of  debts  are  now  payable  out  of  legal 

assets  also, — the  effect  of  that  Act  (wherever  it  applies) 

being  to  abolish  in  every  administration  action  the 

distinction  between  legal  and  equitable  assets  (/). 

I.  Legal  as-  It  is  not  worth  while  to  enumerate  aU  the  varieties 

rationof.^"^  ^^  ^^g^ asscts ;  but  it  may  be  usefully  noticed  here,  that 
lands  not  charged  with  the  payment  of  debts  were  for 
the  first  time  made  liable  at  aU  for  the  payment  of 
debts  generally  in  1833,  and  were  made  legal  assets, 
although  to  be  administered  only  in  equity,  by  the 
statute  3  &  4  Will.  IV.,  c.  104,  which  extended  to 
deceased  non-traders,  the  remedy  given  in  1 807  by  the 
statute  47  Geo.  III.,  c.  74,  against  deceased  traders. 
The  statute  3  &  4  Will.  IV.,  c.  104,  enacts  that  the 
real  estate  of  a  deceased  person,  "  which  he  shall  not 
by  his  last  will  have  charged  with,  or  devised  subject 
to,  the  payment  of  his  debts,  shall  be  administered  in 

ij)  Re  Turner,  12  W.  R.  337 ;  23  &  24  Vict.,  c.  38 ;  Kemp  v,  Wad- 
dinghanif  L.  R.  I  Q.  B.  355. 

(k)  Jiamsden  v.  Jaekton,  i  Aik.  294 ;  Payne  v.  MorHmer,  4  De  Q. 
&  J.  447. 

(0  Job  V.  Job,  L.  R.  6  Ch.  Div.  562. 
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courts  of  equity,  for  the  payment  of  the  just  debts  of 
such  person,  as  well  debts  due  on  simple  contracty  as 
an  specialty'*  But  the  Act  preserved  the  rights  of 
creditors  by  specialty  in  which  the  heirs  were  bound 
as  regarded  estates  devolving  by  descent ;  and  the  Act 
also  further  provided  that,  in  the  administration  of 
real  estate  made  liable  by  the  Act,  such  last  mentioned 
creditors  should  be  paid  in  full  in  priority  to  simple 
contract  creditors  and  creditors  by  specialty  in  which 
the  heirs  were  not  bound.  But  the  Act  of  1 869  (where 
it  applies)  has  clearly  abolished  the  priority  that  was 
preserved  by  the  Act  3  &  4  WilL  IV.,  c.  104,  as 
between  at  least  these  different  species  of  creditors 
themselves.  It  may  also  be  noticed  that  estates  pur 
atUre  vie  are  likewise  legal  assets,  although  the  executor 
may  have  to  go  into  a  court  of  equity  in  order  to 
obtain  them  (m) ;  also,  that  the  equity  of  redemption  of 
a  sum  of  money  charged  on  land  (n)  and  also  of  lease- 
holds, is  legal  assets  in  the  hands  of  the  executor. 

Equitable  assets  are  of  two  kinds,  viz. : —  II.  Equitable 

MsetB, — 
varieties  of. 

Either  (i.)  Equitable  assets  which  are  so  by  virtue 
of  their  own  nature  and  character.  They  are  not 
attainable  by  the  executor  virtute  ojfflicii,  and  are  not 
chargeable  against  the  executor  in  an  action  at  law 
by  a  creditor ;  or  rather  they  were  not  so  chargeable, 
prior  to  the  Judicature  Acts,  1873-5  ;  but,  semhle,  the 
executor  would  now  be  chargeable  with  them  even 
at  law. 

Or  (2.)  Equitable  assets  which  are  so  created  by 
the^act  of  the  testator,  e.g.,  by  charging  or  devising  his 
land  for  the  payment  of  his  debts. 


(m)  Chritty  ▼.  ConrUnay,  26  Bear.  140 

(n)  Cook  V.  Oregton,  3  Drew.  547 ;  Mutlovo  v.  MuUow,  4  De  G.  ft  J. 
539 ;  Wma.  on  Aweta,  6. 
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z.  Equitable  I.  Equitable  assets,  which  are  so  by  the  nature 
tuwofpro^"  and  character  of  the  property,  and  which  are  not 
perty  itself,—  attainable  by  the  executor,  virtute  officii,  consist  of  the 

enumeration  *^  '  uf       ' 

of.  foUowing  properties,  viz.— 

(o.)  Property  (a.)  Property  over  which  the  testator  has  exercised 
^^^-     a  general  power  of  appointment  is  equitahle  assets  (.). 

exerciae  of 

pnerai  power.  (p.)  The  Separate  estate  of  a  married  woman  is  ad- 
es'ute  oiTmar-  ministered  as  equitable  assets,  aU  her  creditors  being 
ned  woman.  ^^:^^  ^^  passu,  becausc  it  is  Only  through  a  court  of 
equity  that  they  can  make  her  separate  property  avail- 
able (p).  Such  property  has,  in  fact  (or  at  least,  prior 
to  the  Judicature  Acts,  1873-75,  had,  in  fact)  no  ex- 
istence in  the  view  of  a  court  of  common  law, — ^unless 
so  far  as  regards  statutory  separate  estate. 

2.  Equitable  2.  The  second  kind  of  equitable  assets,  is  that 
©"teatatotv-  ^^^^^  ^7  ^^^  act  of  the  testator  charging  or  devising 
enumeration    j^g  land  for  the  payment  of  the  debts  (gr). 

Charge  of  Besidcs  a  great  difiPerence  in  the  order  of  adminis- 

guiahedfrom    tration  (r),  to  be  hereafter  noticed,  there  is  an  impor- 

*""*•  tant  distinction  between  an  express  devise  of  lands  on 

trust  for  the  payment  of  debts,  and  a  mere  charge  of 

debts  upon  the  lands.     When  a  trust  of  lands  is  created, 

the  conscience  of  the  trustee  is  affected ;  the  creditor 

is  put  under  his  care,  and  it  becomes  the  special  duty 

In  a  trust  for   of  the  trustee  to  look  after  him ;  and  'it  has  always 

SeSu,^  Upse  of  ^^T^  the  rule  of  equity,  and  under   the   Judicature 

time  no  bi.     ^^t,   1 873,  sect.   2$,  sub-sect.    2,  it  is  now  a  rule 

in  all  the  courts,  that  as  between  an  express  trustee 

and  his  cestui  que  tncst,  no  length  of  time  is  a  bar  (s), 

(0)  Pardo  V.  Bingham,  L.  R.  7  Eq.  485. 

(p)  Bruere  v.  Pemberton,  cited  aa  Anon.  18  Vea.  258 ;  Owens  y.  Dick- 
enson, Cr.  k  Ph.  48,  53 ;  Murray  v.  Barlte,  3  My.  &  K.  209 ;  In  re 
PooU*s  Can,  Thompson  v.  Bennett,  L.  R.  6  Ch.  Div.  739. 

(q)  3  &  4  Will.  IV.,  0.  104.      (r)  Harmood  v.  Oglander,  8  Ves.  124. 

(«)  Hughes  y.  Wynne,  Turn,  k  Rusa.  309  ;  Townshend  y.  Townshend, 
I  Cox,  29,  34;  3  &  4  Will.  IV.,  0.  27,  a.  25 ;  36  at  37  Vict.,  c.  66,  a. 

25.  §  2- 
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But  if  the  creditors  have  merely  a  charge  upon  the  in  a  charge, 
lands  in  their  favour,  they  must  look  after  themselves, bo barredby^ 
for  otherwise  they  will  be  barred  after  twenty  years  by  ^P"'  *^'  **™'* 
the  statute  of  limitation,  3  &  4  WilL  IV.,  c.  27,  s. 
40  (t).  But  note,  that  if  a  testator  bequeath  his  per- 
sonal estate  upon  an  express  trust  for  the  payment  of 
his  debts,  the  statutes  of  limitation  still  run  against 
the  creditora, — the  reason  being  that  such  a  bequest 
is  in  effect  inoperative,  seeing  that  the  personal  estate 
is,  by  law,  primarily  liable  to  the  payment  of  the  debts, 
and  the  testator,  by  professing  to  create  a  trust  of  it  for 
that  purpose  does  nothing,  or  merely  does  that  which  the 
law  has  already  done  (u).  But  note  also,  that  a  trust 
of  personal  estate  even,  for  payment  of  debts,  when  the 
trust  is  created  by  deed  (and  not  by  mil),  is  an  effectual 
express  trust,  against  which  length  of  time  is  no  bar. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  injustice,  which,  previously  What  amounts 
to   the    late    enactments,   many   times    resulted    to  debt*.  *^^*  ^ 
creditors,  in   consequence  of  a   testator   not   having 
charged  his  debts  upon  his  real  estate,  courts  of  equity, 
by  straining  a  little  the  ordinary  rules  of  construction, 
laid  it  down  as  a  rule  in  this  class  of  cases,  that  a 
mere  general  direction  by  a  testator,  that  his  debts  A  general 
should  be  paid,  effectually  charged  them  on  his  real  teatatorfor^ 
estate ;  and  such  rule  of  construction  is  stiU  in  practice  SJTdJJju.**' 
in  the  courts,  notwithstanding  that  the  original  occasion 
for  it  has  either  ceased  altogether  or  been  minimised. 
Thus,  in  Leigh  v.  Earl  of  Warrington  {v),  a  testator 
commenced  a  will  thus  : — "  As  to  my  worldly  estate, 
which  it  hath  pleased  God  to  bestow  upon  me,  I  give 
and  dispose  thereof  in  manner  following :  (that  is  to 
say),  Imprimis,  I  will  that  all  my  debts  which  I  shall 


{t)  j€tequti  V.  Jaequet,  27  Beay.  332.  But  aee  Real  Property  Limi- 
tation Act,  1874 ;  37  &  38  Vict.,  c.  57,  8.  8. 

(«)  SeoU  y.  Jonei,  4  CI.  k  Fin.  382  ;  and  aee  3  ^  4  Will.  IT.,  0.  27, 
B.  40. 

(v)  I  Bro.  P.  C.  511,  Toml.  ed. 
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owe  at  the  time  of  my  decease,  be  discharged  and  paid 
out  of  my  estate ; "  and  he  then  disposed  of  his  real 
and  personal  estate,  charging  the  former  with  an 
annuity.  It  was  contended  that  these  were  merely 
introductory  words,  and  did  not  indicate  an  intention 
to  charge  the  real  estate  generally  with  the  debts. 
But  the  House  of  Lords,  aflirming  a  decree  of  Lord 
King,  held  the  real  estate  to  be  charged  with  the 
debts.  And  it  is  not  necessary  that  such  expressions 
as  "  Imprimis  "  should  be  at  the  beginning  of  the  will. 
"  I  do  not  think,"  observed  Shadwell,  V.-C,  in  (haves 
V.  Graves  (t^),  "  that  the  charge  is  made  to  rest  on  the 
mere  circumstance  that  the  testator  has  used  the 
words,  *  imprimis,'  or  *in  the  first  place,'  for  if  a 
testator  directs  his  debts  to  be  paid,  is  it  not  in  effect 
a  direction  that  his  debts  shall  be  paid  in  the  first 
instance  ? " 


Exceptions. 


There  are,  however,  certain  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule,  viz. : — 


1.  Where  tea-  ist,  Where  the  testator,  after  a  general  direction  for 
Bpecifie?a  ^^^e  payment  of  his  debts,  has  specified  a  particular 
Fund  for^ay-  ^"^^  ^^^  ^^®  purpose ;  "  bccausc  the  general  charge  by 
ment  of  debts,  implication  is  controlled  by  the  specific  charge  made 
in  the  subsequent  part  of  the  will  *'  (a;). 


a.  Where  exe-  2d,  Where  the  debts  are  directed  to  be  paid  by  the 
being'aiBo*  cxccutors  who  are  not  at  the  same  time  devisees  of  the 
d^^'ted  to*^*    real  estate  (y)  ;  for,  in  that  case,  it  will  be  presumed 


the  debts.  '  '  that  the  debts  are  to  be  paid  exclusively  out  of  the 
assets  which  come  to  them  as  executors. 


Debts  to  be  A  direction  to  raise  money  for  payment  of  debts  out 


(w)  8  Sim.  55. 

(«)  Thomas  v.  Britnell,  2  Ves.  Sr.  313 ;  Price  v.  North,  i  Ph.  85. 
(y)  Cook  y.  Dawson,  3  De  G.  F.  &  J.  127;  Fineh  y.  HaUenley,  3 
Rue.  345  n. 
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of  rents  and  profits  of  real  estate,  will  authorise  the  paid  out  of 
sale  or  mortgage  of  the  estate  for  that  purpose  (2).         pJSfiti" 

Where  a  person  has  a  direct  lien  upon  the  lands  as  Lien  on  land 
mortgagee  or  otherwise,  his  right  of  priority  will  not  be  Sy^alh^of 
affected  by  any  such  general  charge  of  debts  (a).  ^®^^- 

Neither  debts  by  specialty,  in  which  the  heirs  are  Neither  ape- 
bound,  nor  simple  contract  debts,  even  since  3  &  4  simple'con- 
Will.  IV.,  c.  1 04,  which  made  the  land  of  a  deceased  *"^*  ?.**'*■ 

'  ^'  are  A  lien  on 

debtor  assets,  constitute  a  lien  or  charge  upon  the  land  the  lands, 
in  the  hand  either  of  the  debtor  or  of  his  heir  or 
devisee.  The  latter  may  alienate  the  lands  before  any 
proceedings  are  taken  by  the  creditors  to  make  them 
liable,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  alienee,  whether  upon 
an  ordinary  purchase  or  upon  a  settlement,  even  with 
notice  that  there  are  debts  impaid,  the  land  is  not 
liable,  though  the  heir  or  devisee  remains  personally 
liable  to  the  extent  of  the  value  of  the  land  (ft). 

By  the  supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Act,  1 873,  it  is  Adminlatra- 
enacted  that,  "  in  the  administration  by  the  court  of  judicatm^ 
the  assets  of  any  person  who  may  die  after  the  pass-  ^\  37  vict 
ing  of  this  Act,  and  whose  estate  may  prove  to  be  «•  66,  a.  25. 
insufficient  for  the  payment  in  full  of  his  debts  and 
liabilities,  the  same  rules  shall  prevail  and  be  observed 
as  to   the  respective  rights  of  secured   and  unsecured 
creditors,  and  as  to  debts  and  liabilities  proveable,  and 
as  to  the  valuation  of  annuities  and  future  and  con- 
tingent liabilities,  respectively,  as  may  be  in  force  for 
the  time  being  imder  the  law  of  Bankruptcy,  with 
respect  to  the  estates  of  persons  adjudged  bankrupt." 

In  Bankruptcy,  a  secured  creditor  may  either, —  Rights  of  ae- 

(z)  Boodt  V.  Blunddl,  I  Mer.  232 ;  Metcalfe  v.  ffutchinaon,  L.  R.  i 
Ch.  Div.  591 ;  In  re  Brooke,  Brooke  v.  Rooke,  L.  R.  3  Ch.  Div.  360. 

(a)  Child  V.  Stepkem,  I  Venn.  loi,  103. 

(6)  Morley  y.  Morley,  $  De  G.  M.  &  Q.  610 ;  Carter  v.  Sandera,  2 
Drew.  248  ;  Kinderley  v.  JervU,  22  Beav.  i. 
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cured  credi-      ( I .)  Rest  on  his  Security,  and  compel  the  trustee  to  redeem 
^"'  him,  or  (2.)  may  realise  his  security,  or  apply  to  have 

it  realised  under  the  direction  of  the  court  (c) ;  and  in 
the  event  of  the  security  proving  deficient  he  can  prove 
for  the  deficiency  only.  The  former  rule  in  equity  was, 
that  the  creditor  might,  in  addition  to  his  rights  under 
his  security,  prove  for  the  whole  amount  of  his  debt 
against  the  general  estate  (rf). 

A  landlord,  in  respect  of  his  arrears  of  rent,  is 
not  a  secured  creditor  within  the  meaning  either  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act,  1869,  or  the  Judicature  Act, 
1873(e). 

« 

The  maxim,  "  equality  is  equity,"  is  not  extended  to 
Legateei  post-  legatees  jointly  with  creditors.  Thus,  although  land 
creators.  ^^7  t>e  devised  in  trust  for,  or  charged  with,  the  pay- 
ment of  debts  and  legacies,  the  debts  will  in  all  cases 
have  precedence  of  the  legacies,  on  the  ground  that  a 
man  must  first  do  what  is  just  before  he  attempts  what 
is  generous  (/).  On  the  other  hand,  legatees  and 
devisees,  as  being  express  objects  of  a  testator's  gene- 
rosity or  bounty  are  respectively  preferred  to  the  next 
of  kin  and  to  the  heir-at-law  of  the  testator ;  and 
among  legatees,  residuary  legatees  are  considered  the 
least  objects  of  such  express  generosity,  although  it  is 
otherwise  with  residuary  devisees,  for  these  latter  rank 
on  the  same  level  as  other  devisees. 

Order  of  the  From  these  and  such-like  considerations,  the  courts 

d^btso^the  have  established  in  the  administration  of  assets,  the 

^rt^M^'oV"^  following  order  in  the  liabQity  to  debts  of  the  different 

testator,— aa  properties  (but  as  between  such  properties  themselves 

between  such    *      ^  \  *-     ^ 

(c)  Robson  on  Bankruptcy,  277 ;  In  re  Suche  dt  Co,  L.  R.  i  Ch. 
Div.  48. 

{d)  KeUoclct  Case,  L.  R.  3  Ch.  769. 

{e)  In  re  Coal  Contumer*i  Co.,  tx  parte  ffvffhes,  25  W.  R  300. 

(/)  Walker  ▼.  Meager,  2  P.  W.  551  ;  Kidney  v.  Couismakei',  12  Vea. 
154 ;  Hooper  ▼.  Smart,  L.  R.  I  Ch.  Dir.  90. 
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only)  bdonemp:  to  the  testator  at  the  time  of   his  properties 

J        '         xr    r  .     X  theniMlveg 

decease,  that  is  to  say, —  only. 

1.  The  general  personal  estate,  not  bequeathed  at 
all  or  by  way  of  residue  only. 

2.  Real  estate  devised  for  the  payment  of  debts. 

3.  Real  estate  descended. 

4.  Real  estate  devised  specifically  or  by  way  of 
residue,  and  being  at  the  same  time  charged  with  the 
payment  of  debts. 

5 .  General  pecuniary  legacies,  including  annuities  {g), 

6.  Specific  legacies  and  real  estate  devised  specifi- 
cally or  by  way  of  residue,  and  not  being  at  the  same 
time  charged  with  debts. 

7.  Personalty  or  realty  subject  to  a  general  power 
of  appointment,  and  which  power  has  been  actually 
exercised  by  deed  or  wilL 

8.  Paraphernalia  of  widow. 

I.  The  general  personal  estate,  not  bequeathed  at  i.  The  general 
all,  or  by  way  of  residue  only,  and  which  is,  in  general,  Mteto,— pri- 
legal  assets,  is  first  liable.     But  of  course  the  testator  "^[^  ^^^'^ 
may  have  exonerated  it  from  its  primary  liability,  and 
such  exoneration  may  be  either  express  or  implied: 
Thus,  if  the  testator  has  appropriated  any  specific  part  Qaestion,— 
of  his  personal  estate  for  the  payment  of  his  debts,  ^^^  the^per- 
and  has  also  disposed  of  his  general  residuary  personal  ^^^J- 
estate,  the  part  so  appropriated  will  be  primarily  liable 
to  the  payment  of  the  debts  in  exoneration  and  ex- 
emption, so  far,  at  least,  of  the  general  residuary  estate. 
If,  however,  he  has  made  no  disposition  of  his  general 
residuary  personal  estate,  then,  notwithstanding  such 
an  appropriation,  the  general  residuary  personal  estate, 
thus  remaining  undisposed  of,  will  still  remain  subject 
to   its    primary  liability  to    pay  the    debts.     It   re- 
quires, in  fact,  very  strong  language  on  the  part  of  the 


(y) 


(f)  Roper  T.  Roper,  L.  R.  3  Ch.  Div.  714. 
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testator  to  exonerate  his  general  personal  estate  from 
its  primary  liability  to  the  payment  of  his  debts.     Of 
course,  nothing  that  he  can  say  can  deprive  his  cre- 
ditors of  their  legal  rights  to  resort  primarily  to  his 
personal  estate ;  btU  as  between  the  several  persons  to 
whom  his  property  may  be  bequeathed  or  devised,  who 
therefore  take  as  volunteers  under  him,  he  may,  if  he 
pleases,  vary  the  priorities;  but  to  do  this  he  must 
show  an  intention  not  only  to  charge  his  real  estate 
with  his  debts,  but  also  to  exonerate  his  personal  estate 
Answer,—       therefrom.     Thus  neither  a  general  charge  of  the  debts 
bo^iwt™"  dia-  ^P^^  ^^®  ^^^^  estate,  nor  an  express  trust  created  by 
charge  of  the   the  tcstator  for  the  pajmient  of  his  debts  out  of  his 
Tchargeof  the  Tcal  estate,  or  any  part  thereof  (A),  will  be  sufficient  to 
realty.  exonerate  the  personal  estate  from  its  primary  liability 

to  pay  them.  Nor  will  it  alter  the  case  that  the 
charge  or  trust  for  payment  out  of  the  real  estate 
comprises  also  the  testator's  funeral  and  testamentary 
expenses  (^),.  though  this  circumstance  is  not  without 
its  weight,  if  there  be  in  the  will  other  indications  of 
an  intention  to  exonerate  the  personalty.  If,  therefore, 
the  personal  estate  be  simply  given  to  some  legatee, 
and  more  particularly  if  the  articles  given  be  specifi- 
cally mentioned,  the  indication  thus  afforded  of  the 
testator's  wish  that  the  personalty  shall  come  clear  to 
the  legatee,  will,  if  coupled  with  an  express  trust  for 
payment  of  the  funeral  and  testamentary  expenses  out 
of  the  real  estate,  be  suf&cient  to  exonerate  the  per- 
sonalty (J),  But  if  the  personalty  be  simply  given  to 
the  executor,  or  if  the  gift  be  merely  of  the  residue  of 
the  personal  estate,  the  personal  estate  will  not  be 
exempt  {k).  In  short,  an  intention  must  appear  to 
give  the  personal  estate  a^  a  specific  legacy  to  the 
legatee ;  and  if  this  be  the  case,  it  will  be  exempt, 

(h)  Tower  v.  J?ov«,  18  Yen.  132 ;  CoUii  ▼.  RoUn$,  x  De  G.  &  Sm.  131. 
(»)  Brydget  ▼.  Phillipa,  6  Ves.  570. 

(j)  Greene  v.  Oreene,  4  Mad.  148  ;  Lance  y.  Agliofihy,  27  Beav.  65. 
(k)  Aldridge  ▼.  WaU$caurt,  i  BaU  &  B.  312. 
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aud  will  be  removed  to  that  distant  rank  in  point  of 
liability  in  which  all  specific  devises  and  bequests  are 
held  to  stand  (/). 

By  Locke  King's  Act  (m),  the  rule,  that  the  person-  Exoneration 
alty  of  a  testator  is  the  primary  fund  for  the  payment  gonSfo«tate*' 
of  his  debts,  was  broken  in  upon,  with  respect  to  mort-  ^^^™®'***** 
gages  of  land.    This  Act  enacts,  that  "  when  any  person  Byiy&iSVict., 
shall,  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  die,  seised  of,  or  King\  Act),* 
entitled  to,  any  estate  or  interest  in  any  land  or  other  ^^^^.^ 
hereditamerUs^  which  shall,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  be  m»rily  Uable. 
charged  with  the  payment  of  any  sum  or  sums  of 
money  by  way  of  mortgage,  and  such  person  shall  not 
by  his  will,  or  deed,  or  other  document,  have  signified 
any  contrary  or  other  intention,  the  heir  or  devisee  to 
whom  such  lands  or  hereditaments  shall  descend  or 
be  devised,  shall  not  be  entitled  to  have  the  mortgage 
debt  discharged  or  satisfied  out  of  the  personal  estate, 
or  any  other  real  estate  of  such  person  ;  but  the  lands 
or  hereditaments  so  charged  shall,  a^  "between  the  diffe- 
rent persons  claiming  (n)  through  or  under  the  deceased 
person,  be  primarily  liable  to  the  payment  of  all  mort- 
gage debts  with  which  the  same  shall  be   charged, 
every  part  thereof,  according  to  its  value,  bearing  a 
proportionate  part  of  the  mortgage  debts  charged  on 
the  whole  thereof."     The  Act  is  not,  of  course,  to  pre- 
judice the  mortgagee's  right  to  payment  out  of  the 
personal  estate ;  but  the  Act,  unless  excluded,  applies 
to  every  person  claiming  under  a  will,  deed,  or  docu- 
ment, dated  on  or  after  the  ist  of  January  1855. 

It  is  proposed  briefly  to  consider — 

I.  The  law  applicable  to  cases  not  within  the  statute. 

II.  The  effect  and  construction  of  the  statute. 


(Z)  Wins,  on  AM6t«,  181. 

(in)  17  &  18  Vict.,  c.  113. 

(n)  Dacre  t.  Patrickton,  z  Or.  &  Sm.  186. 
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I,  The  law  applicable  to  cases  not  within  the  statute. 

o.  Personalty        (a.)  The  heir  and  also  the  devisee  are  primd  facie 
Kb,  unless    entitled  to  have   the  descended  and   devised    realty 
"tatS^^^"  d  ®^o^®^^^  ^^^  ^^e  mortgage  debt,  and  to  have  that 
cum  onere,  or    debt  paid  out  of  the  personal  estate.    If,  therefore,  the 
StonSrat^      debt  has  been  contracted  by  the  deceased  person  him- 
self, the  personalty  is  the  primary  fund  for  its  payment, 
the  reason  being  that  the  personal  estate  was  swelled 
by  the  mortgage  money  at  the  expense  of  the  realty 
just  as  much  as  the  realty  is  now  to  be  swelled  at 
the  expense  of  the  personalty.     What  went  into  the 
deceased's  personal  pocket  should  also  come  out  of 
same.     Of  course,  however,  even  under  the  old  law, 
the  mortgaged  estate  may  have  been  devised  cum  onere, 
or  the  personal  estate  may  have  been  exempted  by 
express  words,  or  by  necessary  implication  (p),  in  either 
of  which  cases  the  mortgaged  lands  would  have  borne 
the  burden  of  the  mortgage  debt. 

b.  Mortgaged  (&)  If  the  mortgage  debt  was  not  the  personal  debt 
mary^funS"  ^^  ^^®  deceased  devisor  or  ancestor,  but  the  debt  of  a 
when  mort-     previous  owner  of  the  mortgaged  estate,  in  other  words, 

gage  18  an  . 

ancestral  debt,  if  the  mortgage  debt  is  an  ancestral  mortgage,  the 
mortgaged  estate  is  the  primary,  and  the  personalty  is 
only  the  collateral,  fund  for  its  payment ;  consequently, 
2*^^ted'  ^^  ^^®  devisee,  or  heir-at-law,  as  the  case  may  be,  will,  as 
personal  debt  a  general  rule,  take  the  devised  or  descended  estate 
with  the  burden  of  the  ancestral  mortgage  on  it,  and 
will  not  be  entitled  to  call  upon  the  personal  estate 
for  exoneration.  But,  if  the  ancestor  or  devisor  has 
adopted  the  debt  as  his  own  personal  debt,  the 
ordinary  rule  applies  (p),  and  the  mortgaged  estate  is 
in  that  case  entitled  to  complete  exoneration  at  the 
expense  of  the  personal  estate. 

(o)  Daviet  v.  Busli^  4  Bligh,  K.  S.  505  ;  Tawnshend  ▼.  Mosti/n,  26 
BeaT.  72,  76  ;  Newhotue  v.  Smith,  2  Sm.  &  Giff.  314. 
(f>)  ScoU  ▼.  Beicher,  5  Mad.  96. 
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As  to  what  acts  do  or  do  not  amount  to  an  adoption 
of  the  mortgage  debt  by  the  owner  of  the  estate,  so  as 
to  make  the  personalty  primarily  liable  to  discharge  it, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  cases  cited  below  (^). 

II.  The  efifect  and  construction  of  the  statute. 

(a.)  It  seems  that  copyholds  as  well  as  freeholds  are  ^°K^°^f *, , 
witliin   its   provisions;    but   it  was   thought  doubtful  are  within  the 
whether  leaseholds  were  so,  for  the  words  of  the  Act  JlJ^to  kwe^* 
are,  "  The  heir  or  devisee  to  whom  such  lands  or  here-  ^oid», 
ditaments  shall  descetid  or  he  devised'^  (r) — and  these 
words  were   inapplicable  to  leasehold    hereditaments. 
Eventually  it  was  decided  that  the  Act  did  not  apply 
to    leasehold    hereditaments  (s),    and    accordingly    an 
amending  Act  (t)  has  been  passed  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing   leaseholds   within   it.     The    amending   Act 
applies  to  any  testator  or  intestate  dying  after  the  Leaaehoida  are 
3 1st  December  1877  seised  or  possessed  of  or  entitled  j^endJ^g^Act 
to  any  lands  or  other  Jiereditaments  of  whatever  tenure  1877. 
which  shall  at  the  time  of  his  death  be  charged  with  any 
mortgage  or  equitable  charge  or  with  any  lien  for  unpaid 
purchase-money ;  and  the  devisee  or  legatee  or  heir  (u) 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  have  such  sum  discharged  out 
of  any  other  estate  of  the  testator  or  intestate  unless 
in  the  case  of  a  testator  (v)  he  shall  have  signified  a 
contrary  intention. 

(b.)  The  words  "  sums  by  way  of  mortgage,"  occur-  Aot  refers 
ring  in  the  principal  Act,  have  been  held  to  apply  only  fie^chargea!" 

{q)  Evelyn  v.  Evdyn,  2  P.  Wms.  659 ;  Hedges  v.  Hedges^  5  De  G. 
k  Sm.  230 ;  Bagot  v.  Bagct,  13  W.  R.  169 ;  &aain9on  ▼.  Swainton,  6 
De  Q.  M.  k  O.  648 ;  Bond  ▼.  England,  2  K.  &  J.  44 ;  Lootemore  t. 
Knapman,  Kay,  123. 

(r)  Piper  v.  Piper,  I  J.  &  H.  91. 

(«)  Solomon  v.  Solomon,  3  L.  J.  Cb.  473 ;  In  re  Wormdey*t  Estate, 
Mill  ▼.  Wormsley,  L.  R.  4  Ch.  Div.  665. 

(0  40  k  41  Vict,  c.  34. 

(u)  N.B.  **  Next  of  kin  "  not  specified. 

(v)  N.B.  **  Intestate"  not  specified. 
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to  a  defined  or  specified  charge  on  a  specified  estate  (w). 
The  principal  Act  was  held  to  be  applicable  also  to  an 
equitable  mortgage  of  freeholds  by  deposit  of  title-deeds 
and  memorandum  (x).  But  it  was  held  that  the  Act 
Vendor's  lien  did  not  apply  to  a  vendor's  lien  for  unpaid  purchase- 
vkt^cr69,^^  money  (y),  consequently  an  amending  Act,   30  &  31 

40  &  4^^Vict    Vi^*-»  ^-  ^9>  s-   2»  ^^  passed,  whereby  it  is  enacted 
0-  34*  that  the  word  "  mortgage  "  in  the  principal  Act  shall 

be  deemed  to  extend  to  any  lien  for  unpaid  purchase- 
money,  on  any  lands  or  hereditaments  purchased  by  a 
testator.  The  case  of  a  purchaser  who  dies  intestate 
(by  what  appears  to  be  a  curious  oversight)  is  not, 
griwad  this  matter  of  lien,  within  the  amending  Act  (z). 
But  by  the  farther  Amendment  Act  of  1877,  partly 
stated  above,  the  case  of  a  purchaser  who  dies  "in- 
testate "  as  well  as  one  djring  testate  is  now  provided 
for;  although  again  there  seems  to  be  an  omission 
here,  not  justly  explainable  otherwise  than  as  another 
curious  oversight. 


<i 


Contrary  or        (p)-  What  is  a  "  contrary  or  other  intention  "  within 
t^OTT^'^TOin-  *^®  meaning  of  the  principal  Act  ?     The  cases  on  this 
dpaiact,— not  subject  have  been  somewhat  conflicting;  but  the  cur- 
beU,  L.  c      rent  of  authority  seems  to  be  against  the  rule  laid 
thought.         down  by  Lord  Campbell,  in  Woolstoncroft  v.  Woolston- 
croft  (a)  as  follows : — "  I  think  the  same  rule  should 
now  be  observed  with  respect  to  exempting  the  mort- 
gaged land  from  the  payment  of  the  mortgage  money, 
as  was  before  observed,  with  respect  to  exempting  the 
personal  estate,  the  mortgaged  land  being  now  primarily 
liable," — that  is  to  say,  there  must  be  both  a  discharge 
of  the  real  estate  and  a  charge  of  the  personal  estate. 


(«)  Hepworth  v.  //tfl,  30  Beav.  476. 
(«)  Pembroke  ▼.  Friend,  I  J.  &  H.  132. 

(y)  Hood  V.  Hood,  $  W.  R.  747  ;  BumweU  v.  Iremonger,  i  Dr.  & 
Sm.  255,  260. 

(2)  Harding  ▼.  Harding,  L.  R.  13  Eq.  493. 
(a)  2  De  G.  F.  k  Jo.  347. 
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However,  in  Eiw  v.  Tatluim  (b),  Turner,  L.  J.,  said.  The  true  rule 

"  The  appellant's  counsel  has  relied  on  the  dictum  of  ^Tau!am,^ii  is 

Lord  Campbell  in  Woolstoncroft  v.  Woolstoneroft,  that  JJ®^^^^**^^ 

the  rule  which  had  been  before  observed  with  respect  pewonai;  with- 

to  exempting  personal  estate  should  now  be  observed  game  time 

with  respect  to  exempting  the  mortgaged  land  from  ^■*^^^'*^' 

the  payment  of  the  mortgage  money.     This  probably  «»*»*•• 

meant  no  more   than  that  the  intention  should  be 

clearly  proved.      If  Lord  Campbell  intended  to  say 

that  as  before  the  Act  it  had  been  necessary  to  show 

an  intention  not  only  to  charge  the  mortgaged  estate, 

but  also  to  discharge  the   personalty,  so  now  it  is 

necessary  to  show  an  intention,  not  only  that  another 

fund  should  be  charged,  but  also  that  the  mortgaged 

estate  should  be  discharged,  he  (the  Lord  Justice)  was 

not  prepared  to  follow  him.     In  order  to  take  a  case 

out  of  the  Act,  it  was  sufficient  to  show  a  contrary  or 

other  intention;  this  destroyed  the  analogy  between 

the  two  cases.     In  the  one  case,  the  intention  to  be 

proved  was  contrary  to  a  settled  rule  of  the  common 

law  (meaning  thereby,  the  principles  of  equity  apart 

from  statute) ;  in  the  other  case,  it  was  contrary  only 

to  a  statutory  rule,  expressly  made  dependent  upon 

intention.  .  .  .  His  opinion  coincided  with  those  cases 

in  which  it  had  been  held  that  the  mortgaged  estates 

were  not  liable  where  there  was  a  direction  that  the 

debt  should  be  paid  out  of  some  other  fund." 

It  has  been  decided  that  a  mere  general  direction  But  not  a 
by  the  testator  that  the  debts  ''  shall  be  paid  as  soon  dlrecifon  for 
as  may  be"  (c),  or  that  debts  should  be  paid  by  " his SSS.^''*'*^ 
executors  out  of  his  estate  "  {d),  the  source  from  which 
payment   is  to  be  made  not    being  mentioned,  will 
not  show  a  contrary  or  other  intention  sufiicient  to 

(6)  II  w.  R.  475. 

(c)  Pemhroke  v.  Friend,  i  J.  &  H.  132 ;  Coote  v.  Lovmdtif  L.  K.  10 

Eq.  376. 

(d)  WoolOoncroft  ▼.  WooUtoncroJt,  2  Be  O.  F.  &  Jo.  347. 
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exonerate  the  mortgaged  estate  from  its  primary 
liability.  Where,  however,  the  personal  estate  is 
bequeathed  on  trust  to  pay  (e),  or  subject  to  the 
payment  of,  debts  (/),  these  words  have  been  held 
sufficient  to  show  a  contrary  intention  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act  so  as  to  charge  the  personalty 
primarily  with  the  payment  of  the  mortgaged  debts 
on  estates  devised  by  the  will. 

Under  30  &  31  But  now  by  30  &  3 1  Vict.,  c.  69,  an  Act  to  explain 
the  intenuin    ^^^  -A.ct  of  17  &  1 8  Vict.,  c.  1 1  3,  in  the  coustruction 

*eraon^t  *^^  ^^  ^^®  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  pcTsou,  who  may  die  after  the  3  ist 
with  the  mort- day  of  December  1867,  a  general  direction  that  the 
must  be  ex-  debts  or  all  the  debts  of  the  testator  shall  be  paid  out 
nooessarny  ^^  ^^^  pcrsoual  cstato,  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  a 
implied.  declaration  of  an  intention  contrary  to  or  other  than 

the  rule  established  by  the  last-mentioned  Act,  unless 
such  contrary  or  other  intention  shall  be  further 
declared  by  words  expressly  or  by  necessary  implica- 
tion referring  to  all  or  some  of  the  testator's  debts  or 
debt,  charged  by  way  of  mortgage  on  any  part  of  his 
real  estate. 

2.  Lands  ex-  2.  Lands  devised  to  pay  debts,  and  not  merely 
For  payment  of  dcvised  chaigcd  with  debts,  are  liable  next  after  the 
abieassete*'     personalty  {g).     These  are  equitable  assets,  and  are 

therefore  applicable  in  payment  of  debts  by  specialty 
and  simple  contract  pari  passu, 

3.  Realty  de-  3-  E^al  estates  which  have  descended  to  the  heir, 
I^Slr^'  ^^*^  ^^^  ^^^  charged  with  debts,  are  next  liable  (A).     These 

are  legal  assets  liable  to  debts  by  specialty  binding 


(«)  Moore  v,  Moore,  i  De  G.  Jo.  k  Sm.  602. 

(/)  MdUth  ▼.  VaUin$,  2  J.  &  H.  194. 

(^)  Harmood  t.  Oglanderf  8  Yes.  125 ;  PhUlipa  v.  Parry,  22  Bear. 

279. 

(7i)  Daviea  v.  Topp,  i  Bro.  C.  0.  527  ;  Manning  v.  Spooner,  3  Ve». 
X17  ;  MUnei  ▼.  Slater,  8  Yes.  304 ;  Wood  ▼.  Ordi^,  3  Sm.  k  Qiff.  125. 
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the  heir,  but  not  before  47  Geo.  III.,  c.  74,  and  3  &  4 
Will.  IV.,  c.  104,  to  debts  by  simple  contract. 

Since  the  Act  for  the  amendment  of  the  law  of  Devise  to  heir 
inheritance  (i),  when  land  is  devised  to  the  heir,  he  purchaser, 
takes  not  as  heir  but  as  purchaser,  and  as  such  is 
placed  in  the  same  position  in  all  respects  as  any 
other  devisee  of  lands  (y),  that  is  to  say,  in  the  6th 
(and  not  in  the  3d)  line  in  the  order  of  liability  stated 
on  p.  269,  mpra, 

4.  Eeal  estates  devised,  specifically  or  by  way  of  4..  Realty  de- 
residue,  and  being  at  the  same  time  charged  with  the  with  debt*, 
payment  of  debts,  are  next  liable,  and,  of  course,  pro  ^^^^^ 
raid  (A).       These  are  equitable  assets,  and  debts  are 
payable  out  of  them  pari  passu. 

If  the  heir  takes,  by  reason  of  a  lapse  or  other  Heir  taking  a 
faUure,  land  devised  charged  with  debts,  the  land  so  ^^^^  ^«^^^^- 
charged  is  applicable  for  payment  of  debts  in  the  same 
order  as  devised  estates,  and  not  till  after  the  real 
estates,  which  had  descended  (/),  that  is  to  say,  it  re- 
mains where  it  would  have  stood  if  it  had  not  failed 
but  taken  effect,  ie.,  in  the  4th  (and  not  in  the  3d) 
line  in  the  order  of  liability. 

After  the  passing  of  the  Wills  Act,  some  question  A  residuary 
arose  as  to  the  relative  liabilities  of  lands  comprised  in  probably 
a  residuary  and  a  specific  devise,  to  the  payment  of  "p^*^®- 
debts,  the  question  being,  in  substance,  whether,  as  be- 
fore the  Act,  a  residuary  devise  was  still  to  be  deemed 
specific,  at  least  for  the  purposes  of  settling  the  order 


(t)  3  &  4  Will.  IV.,  c.  106. 

y)  BUdermann  v.  Seymour,  3  Beav.  368  ;  Strickland  ▼.  Strickland, 
10  Sim.  374. 

{h)  Bamewell  v.  Lard  Cawdor,  3  Mad.  453 ;  Irvin  ▼.  Ironmomjcr, 
2  RuBB.  &  My.  531. 

(0  Wood  V.  Ordish,  3  Sim.  k  Giff.  125 ;  Stead  v.  ffardaker,  L.  R. 
15  Eq.  175.  And  see  (as  to  lapsed  personal  estate),  Trethewy  v.  Ilelyar, 
L.  R.  4  Ch.  Div.  S3  ;  FmUm  v.  WUU,  L.  R.  7  Ch.  Div.  33. 
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5.  Grenerail 

pecuniary 

legncies. 


6.  Specific 
legacies  and 
deyiaes  pro 
raid. 


of  liability  in  the  administration  of  the  assets  of  a 
deceased  person.  This  question  was  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  profession,  in 
the  case  of  Hensman  v.  Fryer  (m),  decided  on  appeal 
by  Lord  Chelmsford,  who,  reversing  the  decision  of 
Vice-Chancellor  Kindersley,  decided  that  a  residuary 
devise  was  still  specific  on  the  following  grounds: — 
"  Whether  the  will  be  made  before  or  after  the  Act," 
said  his  Lordship,  "  the  testator  knows  equally  well 
what  real  estate  he  possesses,  and  in  both,  the  whole 
not  previously  disposed  of  is  embraced  by  the  residuary 
devise.  Why  then  should  the  gift  be  regarded  as 
specific  in  the  one  case,  and  not  in  the  other  ?  In 
either  case,  it  is  the  essentially  precise  and  definite 
nature  of  the  subject  of  the  devise  which  gives  it  its 
specific  character,  and  not  the  scope  and  extent  of  its 
operation."  As  Lord  Chelmsford's  decision,  upon  this 
point,  has  been  since  (after  much  conflict  of  opinion 
regarding  it)  approved  and  confirmed  by  Lord  Cairns 
in  the  recent  case  of  Lancefield  v.  Iggulden  (n),  the 
specific  character  of  the  residuary  devise  is  now  concluded 
by  authority,  and  reason  may  without  much  difficulty 
see  enough  cause  to  assent. 

5.  General  pecuniary  legacies  are  next  liable,  and 
of  course  pro  raid  (0). 

6.  Specific  legacies  {p)  and  real  estates  devised 
specifically,  or  by  way  of  residue  and  not  being  at  the 
same  time  charged  with  the  payment  of  debts  (j),  are 
next  liable,  and  of  course  pro  raid,  to  contribute  to 
the  payment  of  debts  by  specialty,  in  which  the  heirs 


(m)  L.  R.  3  Ch.  420 ;  Oihbint  v.  Syden,  L.  R.  7  Eq.  371  ;  2  J  m. 
on  Wills,  589 ;  but  see  Lancefield  ▼.  Iggulden,  22  W.  R.  726. 

(n)  L.  R.  10  Ch.  App.  136. 

(0)  Cli/Um  V.  Burt,  t  P.  W.  680 ;  Headley  v.  Redhead,  Coop.  50. 

(p)  Fielding  v.  PreHon,  x  De  O.  &  Jo.  438;  Evans  v.  Wyatl,  31 
Beav.  217. 

(g)  Mirehouse  v.  Scaife,  2  My.  k  Cr.  695 ;  MUnei  v.  SlaUr,  8  Ves.  303. 
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are  bound  (r),  and  also  (it  is  conceived)  to  the  pajrment 
of  debts  by  simple  contract  and  by  specialty  in  which 
the  heirs  are  not  bound  (s). 

In  the  above-mentioned  case  of  JTensman  v.  Frier,  Bentman  v. 
Lord  Chelmsford,  after  deciding  that  a  residuary  devise  pSncIdr"' 
was  still  specific,  further  held  (but  apparently  only  to 
do  particular  justice  in  the  particular  circumstances  of 
that  case),  that  pecuniary  legatees  were  entitled  to  call 
on  residuary  devisees  to  contribute  rateably  to  the  pay- 
ment of  del)ts,  which  the  general  personal  estate  was 
insufficient  to  satisfy.  But  this  part  of  that  decision 
which  appeared  to  overrule  a  long  series  of  authorities, 
decided,  as  well  by  courts  of  appeal,  as  by  courts  of 
first  instance  {t),  has  not  been  followed  (u),  and  is  not 
to  be  considered  as  laying  down  any  general  rule  upon 
the  subject ;  on  the  contrary,  in  Laricejield  v.  Iggulden, 
supra,  Lord  Cairns  applied  the  general  rule,  and  ranked 
(as  it  was  only  consistent  to  rank)  residuary  devises 
among  specific  devises  for  all  the  purposes  of  adminis- 
tration, that  is  to  say,  in  the  4th  line  of  liability  if 
charged  with  the  payment  of  debts,  and  in  the  6th  line 
of  liability  if  not  so  charged,  keeping  company  in  each 
case  with  lands  specifically  devised. 

7.  Real  or  personal  property  over  which  the  testator  7.  Property 
has  a  general  power  of  appointment,  if  and  so  far  as  he  te*utor  has 
has  actually  exercised  that  power  (v),  whether  by  deed  «3terci»ed  a 

^    **  x-  \  /»  ./  general  power 

or  by  will,  in  favour  of  volunteers,  is  next  applicable,  of  appoint- 
In  this  case  the  property  appointed  will  in  equity  form 
part  of  the  appointor's  assets,  so  as  to  be  subject  to  the 

(r)  Tcmbt  T.  Bock,  2  Coll.  490  ;  Qervi$  v.  Oervis,  14  Sim.  655. 

(«)  Collis  V.  Rohint,  I  De  Q.  &  Sm.  131. 

{t)  2  W.  &  T.  98 ;  Clifton  v.  Burt,  I  P.  Wms.  678 ;  Fielding  v. 
Preston,  I  De  Q.  &  Jo.  438. 

(u)  CoUine  v.  Lewie,  L.  R.  8  £q.  708 ;  Dugdale  v.  Dugdale,  L.  R.  14 
^4  235  i  and  Bee  Tomkirtt  ▼.  Cdthurtt,  L.  R.  I  Ch.  Div.  636  ;  Farquhar- 
eon  ▼.  Floyer,  L.  R.  3  Cb.  Div.  109. 

(v)  Fleming  v.  BucKanan,  3  De  O.  M.  k  G.  976 ;  Hawthorn  v.  Shedden, 
3  Sm.  &  Qiff.  305  ;  Pardo  v.  Bingham,  L.  R.  6  £q.  485. 
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The  te«tator*e 
intention  is 
the  guide. 


Reasons  why 
{leraonalty  is 
primarily 
liable. 


Intention  to 
benefit  shown 
more  clearly 


demands  of  his  creditors  in  preference  to  the  claims  of 
his  legatees  or  appointees  (tv). 

8.  The  paraphernalia  of  the  testator's  widow  occupies 
the  last  line  in  the  order  of  liability,  she  being  preferred 
to  all  legatees  and  devisees,  and  ranking,  in  fact,  in  the 
order  of  preference,  next  after  the  creditors  of  the  de- 
ceased,— and  that  for  the  reason  that  her  paraphernalia, 
although  liable  to  her  husband's  debts,  cannot  be  dis- 
posed away  from  her  by  his  will  alone. 

The  results  of  the  chapter  may  be  thus  summed  up 
in  the  words  of  a  learned  wiit^r.  "  The  order  in  which 
we  have  seen  that  the  various  portions  of  a  testator's 
estate  are  applied  for  the  payment  of  his  debts,  has 
been  established  out  of  a  regard  to  the  testator's  inten- 
tion. The  general  personal  estate  was  long  the  only 
fund  to  which  those  creditors  who  had  not  specialties 
binding  the  heir  could  resort ;  and  besides,  cash,  stock, 
and  movables  come  first  to  hand,  and  are  the  most 
readily  applicable,  and  are  the  funds  out  of  which 
people  in  their  lifetime  usually  pay  their  debts.  It 
cannot  therefore  be  matter  of  surprise  that,  in  the 
absence  of  any  express  direction  to  the  contrary,  the 
general  personal  estate  should  be  held  primarily  liable 
to  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  deceased.  Next 
after  that,  any  special  fund  set  apart  by  the  testator 
would  naturally  come.  The  heir  not  being  a  bene- 
ficiary within  the  testator's  intention,  lands  descended 
to  him  would  properly  follow  next  in  the  order  of 
application.  But  lands  charged  with  the  payment  of 
debts  would,  of  course,  be  applicable  before  legacies 
bequeathed,  or  property  specifically  given  and  not  so 
charged.  Again,  there  seems  a  more  direct  intention 
to  benefit  a  specific  devisee  or  legatee  than  to  benefit  a 


(«»)  Holms  ▼.  CoghUlf  7  Ves.  499,  12  Ves.  206 ;   Vaughan  v.  Vandtr- 
Mtegen,  2  Drew.  165. 
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mere  pecuniary  legatee.     Pecuniar}'-  legacies  must  there-  in  a  epecifio 

fore  go  unpaid  mther  than  specific  devises  or  bequests  raTJegaoyf^"^ 

be  touched.     These,  however,  must  be  resorted  to  for 

the  payment  of  debts  as  a  last  resource,  whilst  lands 

over  which  the  testator  has  exercised  a  general  power 

of  appointment  are,  in  favour  of  creditors,  considered 

as  supplementarily  applicable  after  the  whole  of  the 

testator's  own  property  has  been  exhausted  "  (a?).     And 

(it  may  be  added),  the  paraphernalia  come  last  of  all. 

If  from  these  various  sources  there  is  not  enough  to 

pay  and  satisfy  all  the  debts,  then  the  creditors  are 

compelled  to  abate  among  themselves  pro  ratd,  and  in 

a  manner,  therefore,  to  prey  and  feed  upon  each  other 

for  their  own  satisfaction  pro  tanto.     But  any  creditor.  Retainer  by 

who  is  at  the  same  time  executor  of  the  deceased,  may  *^^^  *^* 

retain  to  himself  his  own  debt  in  full  (y),  at  least  out 

of  the  legal  assets,  and  as  against  other  creditors  in 

equal  degree,  but  subject  to  certain  restrictions  (2). 


(x)  Wms.  Real  Aasets,  108. 

(y)  2  Wms.  Execntors,  971  (6th  ed.)  (r)  Ibid. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


MARSHALLING   ASSETS. 


The  general 
principle  of 
marshidliug 
explained. 


It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  order  (stated  and 
expounded  in  the  preceding  chapter)  in  which  the 
several  funds  liable  to  the  payment  of  debts  are  to  be 
applied,  regulates  the  administration  of  the  assets  only 
as  between  or  among  the  testator*8  own  representatives, 
devisees,  and  legatees,  and  does  not  affect  the  right  of 
the  creditors  themselves  to  resort,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  all  or  any  of  the  funds  to  which  their  claims  extend. 
It  might  have  happened,  therefore,  in  times  preceding 
the  Act,  3  &  4  Will.  IV.,  c.  1 04,  although  it  can  hardly 
(if  at  all)  happen  now,  but  the  analogous  thing  may 
happen,  and  often  happens  still  (as  will  be  shown  in 
the  course  of  this  present  chapter),  that  a  creditor 
having  a  right  to  proceed  against  two  or  more  funds 
proceeded  against  some  fund  which  was  the  only 
resource  of  some  other  creditor,  less  amply  provided 
for  than  himself.  Equity  would  in  such  a  case  have 
held  that  the  creditor  having  two  funds  should  not, 
by  resorting  to  the  fund  which  was  the  only  resource 
of  another  creditor,  disappoint  that  other ;  but  would 
have  permitted  that  other  creditor  to  stand,  to  the  extent 
of  his  disappointment,  in  the  place  of  the  more  favoured 
creditor,  against  the  other  fund,  to  which  the  less 
favoured  creditor  had  no  direct  access,  the  object  of 
the  court  in  so  doing  being,  that  all  creditors  should  be 
satisfied,  so  far  as,  by  any  arrangement  consistent  with 
the  nature  of  their  several  claims,  the  property  which 
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they  ought  to  affect  could  be  applied  in  satisfaction  of 
such  claims  (a). 

It  is  proposed  to  examine  the  cases  in  which  equity  Two  Taneties 
carries  out  this  or  the  analogous  principle — and  here-  <>'™*"*^»ii»ns. 
under : — 

Firstly,  marshalling  as  between  creditors ;  and, 
Secondly,  marshalling  as  between  the  beneficiaries 
entitled  imder  the  will. 

Firstly,  under  the  old  law,  before  3  &  4  WUl.  IV.,  i.  As  between 
c.  104,  simple  contract  creditors  had,  as  we  have  seen,  under  old  law, 
no  claim  upon  the  real  assets  of  a  deceased  person,  SSjt^creditors 
unless  these  assets  were  charged  with,  or  were  devised  permitted  to 

,  «,i-rit  ni    stand  m  ahoes 

for,  the  pajrment  of  debts.     In  the  absence  of  such  of  specialty 
charge  or  devise,  specialty  creditors,  who  might  in  the  ^^l^tlh" 
first  instance  resort  to  the  personal  estate,  in  priority  to  realty. 
simple  contract  creditors,  and  also  to  the  real  assets,  in 
exclusion  of  simple  contract  creditors,  would  be  com- 
pelled in  equity  to  resort  for  the  satisfaction  of  their 
debts,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  real  assets,  as  far  as  they 
went,  so  as  to  leave  the  personalty  for  the  simple  contract 
creditors ;  or  if  the  specialty  creditors  had  already  ex- 
hausted the  personal  assets  in  payment  of  their  claims, 
the  simple  contract  creditors  would  be  put  to  stand  in 
their  place  against  the  real  assets,  whether  devised  or 
descended,  as  far  as  the  specialty  creditors  might  have 
exhausted  the  personcU  assets. 

In  Aldrieh  v.  Cooper  (6),  decided  before  3  &  4  Will.  ^'^J^^°s 
IV.,  c.    1 04,  a  mortgagee  of  freehold  and  copyhold  mortgaffee 
estates,  who  was  also  a  specialty  creditor,  havmg  ex-  ©r  diminiiheB 
hausted  the  personal  assets,  simple  contract  creditors  ^^  person- 
were  held  entitled  to  stand  in  his  place,  against  both 
the  freehold  and  the  copyhold  estates,  so  far  as  the  per- 


(a)  Aldrieh  v.  Cooper,  2  L.  C.  78.  (6)  2  L.  C.  78. 
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Also,  against 
an  unpaid 
vendor,  who 
does  the  like. 


sonal  estate  was  taken  away  from  them  by  such  specialty 
creditor.  And  in  Sdhy  v.  Selhy  (c),  it  was  decided  that 
if  tlie  vendor  of  an  estate,  the  contract  for  which  was 
not  completed  in  the  lifetime  of  the  testator  who  was 
the  purchaser,  is  afterwaixls  paid  his  purchase-money 
out  of  the  personal  assets,  the  simple  contract  creditors 
of  the  testator  shall  stand  in  the  place  of  the  vendor, 
to  the  extent  of  his  lien  on  the  estate  sold,  as  against 
the  devisee  of  that  estate. 


Kealty  now 
assets  for  pay- 
ment of  all 
debts,  3  &  4 
Will.  IV.,  a 
iot4. 


Priority  of 
specialty 
creditors 
abolished,  32 
&  33  Vict.,  c. 
46. 


Freehold  and  copyhold  estates  being  now,  under  3  & 
4  Will.  IV.,  c.  1 04,  liable  to  simple  contract  debts,  the 
court  is  no  longer  under  any  such  necessity  of  resorting 
to  the  doctrine  of  marshalling  to  enforce  their  pay- 
ment (d).  And  the  recent  statute  3  2  &  3  3  Vict.,  c.  46, 
having  abolished  the  priority  of  specialty  over  simple 
contract  debts  in  the  administration  of  the  estates  of 
all  persons  dying  after  the  first  of  January  1870, 
questions  of  marshalling  as  between  creditors  have  now 
become  of  little  practice  importance  (e). 


No  marshal- 
ling exce]>t 
between  cre- 
ditors of  the 
same  person. 


Marshalling  would  not,  imless  founded  on  some 
equity,  have  been  enforced  as  between  persons,  unless 
they  were  creditors  of  the  same  debtor,  and  had  de- 
mands against  funds  the  property  of  the  same  debtor. 
"  It  was  never  said,"  observed  Lord  Eldon,  "  that  if  I 
have  a  demand  against  A.  and  B.,  a  creditor  of  B.  shall 
compel  me  to  go  against  A.,  without  more ;  .  .  .  but 
if  I  have  a  demand  against  both,  the  creditors  of  B. 
have  no  right  to  compel  me  to  seek  payment  from  A., 
if  not  founded  on  some  equity,  giving  B.  the  right  for 
his  own  sake  to  seek  payment  from  A.  (/). 


(c)  4  Ruaa.  336. 

(d)  Cradock  ▼.  Piper,  15  Sim.  301  ;  Owynne  v.  Edwards,  2  Russ. 
28911. 

(c)  See  also  36  k  37  Vict.,  c.  66,  s.  25,  tupra, 
(/)  Ex  parte  Kfudall,  17  Ves.  520. 
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>• 


The  court  has  applied  the  like  principles  to   the  Marshalling  of 
marshaUing  of  securities  ;  but  this  subject  is  one  of  so  gt^i^Vainliea 
difficult  a  character,  and  depends  upon  distinctions  so  regarding, 
minute  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  express  the  law 
regarding  it  in  anything  like  a  brief  and  intelligible 
way.     The  following  is  an   attempt  to   express   the 
more  salient  points  of  the  law  : — 

The  general  principle  may  be  thus  stated,  adopting 
with  some  slight  adaptation  the  words  of  Lord  Hard- 
wicke  in  Lanoy  v.  Dvke  of  Athole  (g),  viz. : — If  a  per- 
son, having  two  real  estates,  mortgages  both  estates  to 
A.,  and  afterwards  mortgages  one  only  of  the  estates 
to  B.,  whether  or  not  B.  had  notice  of  A.'s  mortgage  (A), 
the  court  directs  A,  (but  always  without  prejudice 
to  A.)  to  realise  his  debt  out  of  that  estate  which  is 
not  in  mortgage  to  B.,  so  as  to  leave  the  one  estate 
which  is  in  mortgage  to  B.  to  satisfy  B.  so  far  as  it 
goes. 

Tliis  general  principle  of  marshalling  is  applicable 
also  as  against  a  surety,  to  whom  (on  payment  by 
him  of  the  debt)  A.  may  have  assigned  his  two 
securities  (i). 

The  principle  is  subject  to  the  following  restriction, 
viz.,  that  the  marshalling  of  securities  is  not  enforceable 
by  B.  to  the  prejudice  of  C.  (a  third  person)  (J),  The 
subject  will  be  more  fully  discussed  on  the  chap- 
ter on  Mortgages,  and  in  the  chapter  on  Suretyship, 
infra. 

Secondly,  it  remains  to   consider  the  doctrine   of  2.  As  between 


ig)  2  Atk.  446.  (A)  Tidd  v.  Ltsier,  10  Hare  157. 

(t)  South  V.  Bhacamf  2  Hem.  k  Mill.  457 ;  Robimon  T.  (?««,  i  Ves. 
252. 

(;' )  Averall  ▼.  Wade,  L.  &  G.  t.  Sugd.  252  ;  Bamea  v.  RacsteVf  i  Yo. 
k  Col.  Ch.  Ca.  401  ;  Thomeycrofl  v.  Crockett,  2  Ho.  Lo.  Ca.  239. 
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the  benefi-       marshalling  as  between  the  divers  beneficiaries  entitled 

claries  entitled        j       xt_  •^^  j    /•      j.i  r  i.*   i     •    i.     ^      •     \ 

uuder  the  will,  under  the  Will,  and  (m  the  case  oi  partial  intestacies] 
as  between  also  the  heir-at-law  and  the  next  of  kin. 
In  this  group  of  cases,  it  is  usually  by  reason  of  the 
disturbing  action  of  the  creditors  of  the  deceased  that 
the  question  of  marshalling  arises,  although  occasion- 
ally (as  will  be  shown  later  on  in  this  present  chapter) 
it  may  arise  from  other  causes.     Now,  where  it  arises 
The  general     from  the  action  of  Creditors, — the  general  principle 
m^arahaning,—  which  Tuns  through  all  the  cases  of  marshalling  as 
how  derived     between  beneficiaries  may  be  arrived  at  in  this  way, 

from  the  order  •'  •' ' 

of  the  liability  viz., — Taking  the  various  properties  specified  on  p.  269, 
properties!"  supra,  in  the  order  of  their  respective  liabilities  to  the 
payment  of  debts  in  the  administration  of  assets  as 
shown  on  that  page,  and  substituting  in  the  same  order 
the  various  persons  to  whom  these  various  properties 
would  go  if  there  were  no  debts  to  pay,  and  to  whom 
they  do,  in  fact,  go,  so  far  as  they  are  not  exhausted 
by  the  payment  of  debts,  we  obtain  the  following  list 
of  the  persons  entitled  under  the  will  (and  otherwise) 
to  participate  in  the  property  of  the  deceased  testator, 
that  is  to  say, — 

1.  The  next  of  kin  or  the  residuary  legatees ; 

2.  The  heir-at-law ; 

3.  The  heir-at-law ; 

4.  The  charged  devisees  (specific  and  residuary) ; 

5.  The  pecuniary  legatees  ; 

6.  The  devisees  (specific  and  residuary)  and  the 

specific  legatees ; 

7.  The  general  appointees  by  deed  or  will ;  and, 

8.  The  widow. 

Now,  the  general  rule  of  marshalling  is  derived  from 
the  preceding  list  of  beneficiaries  in  this  way,  and  is  to 
this  effect,  viz. : — 

That  if  any  beneficiary  in  the  above  list  is  disappointed 
of  his  benefit  under  the  will  through  the  creditor  seizing 
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upon  (as  he  may)  the  fund  intended  for  such  disappointed 
person,  then  such  person  may  recoup  or  compensate 
himself  for  that  disappointment  (to  the  extent  thereof) 
by  going  against  the  fund  or  funds  intended  for  (and 
in  that  way  similarly  disappointing  in  his  turn)  any 
one  or  more  of  the  beneficiaries  prior  to  himself  in  the 
above  list ;  and  such  secondly  disappointed  person  or 
persons  may  in  his  or  then:  turn  do  the  like  against 
those  prior  to  him  or  them,  so  that  eventually  the 
next  of  kin  or  residuary  legatees  (as  the  case  may  be) 
have  to  bear  the  disappointment  without  any  means  of 
redress  ;  but  nobody  may  go  against  any  one  posterior 
to  himself  on  the  list;  and  persons  occupying  the 
same  rank  in  the  list  may  have  contribution  (if  not 
compensation)  as  against  each  other. 

We  proceed  to  test  this  rule  in  its  application  to  the  The  general 
decisions.  S^ikStii^of. 

Although  with  the  exception  of  necessary  wearing  widow's  para- 
apparel  (k),  a  widow's  paraphernalia  are  liable  to  her  FeirS'toV" 
deceased  husband's  debts,  she  will  be  preferred  to  a  p»>«"^ 

■*■  legacy. 

general  legatee,  and  be  entitled  therefore  to  marshal 
assets  in  all  cases  in  which  a  general  legatee  would  be 
entitled  to  do  so  (/).  And  on  principle  it  would  seem 
to  be  settled  also,  that  a  widow,  as  to  her  parapher- 
nalia, is  to  be  deemed  entitled  to  precedence  also  over 
specific  legatees  and  devisees  (m).  In  fact,  both  prin- 
ciple and  the  weight  of  authority  point  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  widow,  as  to  her  paraphernalia,  is 
entitled  to  rank  next  after  the  ordinary  creditors  (n). 

If  the  heir-at-law  has  paid  any  debts,  which  ought  Right  of  heir 

{k)  Lord  Townthend  v.  Windham,  2  Ves.  Sr.  7. 

(Q  Tipping  v.  Tipping,  i  P.  W.  730 ;  BoynUm  v.  ParhhurH,  I  Bro. 
C.  C.  576. 

(m)  Lord  Toymthend  v.  Windham,  2  Ves.  Sr.  7  ;  Probert  r.  Cliford, 
Amb.  6 ;  Oraham  v.  Londonderry,  3  Atk.  395. 

(n)  Wms.  Real  Aasete,  118. 
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as  to  descended  to  have  been  paid,  first,  out  of  the  general  personal 
estate,  secondly,  out  of  lands  subject  to  a  trust  or 
power  for  their  payment,  he  will  have  a  right  to  have 
the  assets  marshalled  in  his  favour,  as  against  those 
two  funds,  but  not  to  the  prejudice  of  pecuniary 
legatees;  still  less  to  the  disappointment  of  specific 
gifts ;  for  the  heir  is  not  a  devisee,  while  the  general 
or  specific  legatees  take  by  the  special  bounty  of  the 
testator  (o). 

Devigeeof  ^  A  dovisco  of  lands  charged  with  the  payment  of 
with'debS^  debts  paying  any  debts  wliilst  any  of  the  previously 
liable  property  remains  unexhausted,  will  have  a  right 
to  have  the  assets  marshalled  in  his  favour,  and  to 
stand  in  the  place  of  the  creditor  so  far  as  regards,  ist, 
the  general  personal  estate;  2d,  lands  subject  to  a 
trust  or  power  for  raising  the  debts ;  and,  3d,  lands 
descended  to  the  heir  (p). 

Position  of  a         Since  the  decision  of  Lord  Chelmsford  in  Hensman 

residuary  de- 
visee. V.  Fryer  (q),  as  aflftrmed  and  applied  in  Laricefidd  v. 

Iggulden  (r),  residuary  devisees  stand  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  specific  legatees  or  devisees. 

Against  whom  Pecuniary  legatees,  if  the  personal  estate  out  of 
^gateeTmay  which  they  are  to  be  paid  has  been  exhausted  by  cre- 
mawhaL  ditors,  are  entitled  to  be  paid — 

(a.)  Out  of  lands  which  descend  to  the  heir  (s). 
(6.)  Out    of     lands    devised    simply    subject    to 
debts  (0- 


(0)  Hanhy  v.  RoberUy  Amb.  128. 
(p)  ffarmood  y.  Oglander^  8  Ves.  106. 
(q)  L.  R.  3  Ch.  420 ;  OtbbiM  v.  Eydtn^  L.  R.  7  Eq.  371. 
(r)  L.  R.  10  Cb.  App.  136;  and  see  Tomhint  v.  Colthurst,  L.  R.  I 
Ch.  Div.  626;  Parquharton  v.  Floyer,  L.  R.  3  Ch.  Div.  109. 
(»)  SprouU  V.  Prior,  8  Sim.  189. 
(<  Pickard  r.  BarreUf  3  E.  &  J.  289. 
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(c.)  Out  of  lands  subject  to  a  mortgage,  to 
the  extent  to  which  the  mortgagee  may  have  dis- 
appointed them  by  resorting  first  to  the  personal 
estate  (u). 

But  authority  has  now  expressly  decided  that  pecu- 
niary legatees  have  no  right  to  marshal  against  lands 
comprised  in  a  residuary  devise  any  more  than  against 
specific  legatees  and  devisees  (v.) 

In  this  view  of  the  law,  specific  legatees  and  de-  Specific  lega- 
visees  (including  residuary  devisees)  have  the  right,  if  JjJU^*^  ^^' 
called  on  to  pay  any  debts  of  their  testator,  to  have 
the  whole  of  his  other  property  real  and  personal  mar- 
shalled in  their  favour,  so  as  to  throw  the  debts  as  far 
as  possible  on  the  other  assets,  which  are  antecedently 
liable. 

A  specific  devisee   (including  a  residuary  devisee)  contribute 
and  a  specific  legatee  contribute  pro  rata  to  satisfy  the  J^**^^' 
debts  of  the  testator,  which  the  property  antecedently 
liable  has  failed  to  satisfy,  for  the  testator's  intention 
of  bounty  is  equal  in  all  these  cases  (w). 

If,  however,  the  subject  of  any  specific  devise  (includ-  if  specific  de- 
ing  a  residuary  devise)  or  specific  bequest  is  liable  to  taiS*B?bfect*to 
any  psgi^icular  burden  of  its  own,  the  devisee  or  legatee  *  ^^^^*  i»«  , 

T         .1  1  11    .1  1  ./*     cannot  compel 

must  bear  it  alone,  and  cannot  call  the  other  specific  the  othen  of 
legatees  or  the  other  devisees  to  his  aid.  Thus,  the  to  TOntribute. 
devisee  of  land  bought  by  the  testator  but  not  paid 


(tt)  Johnson  y.  Childf  4  Hare  S7 ;  and  see  Luikin$  v.  Legh,  Gas.  t. 
Talb.  53  (where  the  creditors  were  mortgagees),  and  Lord  Lilford  v. 
Powyt'Eeek,  L.  IL  I  £q.  347  (where  the  creditors  were  unpaid  Tendora). 
And  compare  Wythe  y.  ffennUoer,  2  My.  &  Kee.  635. 

(v)  Lane^dd  v.  IggtUden,  L.  R.  10  Ch.  App.  136,  showing  the  true 
general  application  of  the  decision  in  ffemman  y.  Fryer,  L.  R.  3  Cb. 
App.  450. 

(w)  Tamhi  t.  Mock,  2  CoU.  490,  as  explained  in  Lane^fidd  y.  Iggulden, 
iHpra, 

T 
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for,  cannot  call  on  the  other  devisees  or  on  the  specific 
legatees  to  pay  a  proportion  of  the  purchase-money  to 
which  his  land  is  subject  by  reason  of  the  vendor's 
lien,  although  prior  to  30  &  3 1  Vict.,  c.  69,  he  might 
have  claimed  to  have  his  land  exonerated  at  the  ex- 
pense of  every  one  else  taking  property  antecedently 
liable  (x). 


iHarshaiiing  There  is  yet  another  case  in  which  equity,  out  of 

tees, where  regard  to  the  testators  intention,  marshals  assets  in 
cfeawe^^^  favour  of  legatees.  This  case,  however,  does  not  de- 
charged  on  *  pend  on  the  same  principle  as  those  we  have  already 
mentioned ;  it  does  not  arise  in  consequence  of  a  cre- 
ditor having  taken  some  part  of  the  assets  out  of  their 
usual  order,  but  simply  from  the  presumption  that 
when  a  testator  leaves  legacies,  he  wishes  that  if  pos- 
sible they  should  all  be  paid.  To  understand  this 
branch  of  the  subject,  the  reader  must  bear  in  mind 
that  even  to  the  present  day  legacies  are  not  payable 
out  of  real  estate  unless  the  testator  has  charged  his 
real  estate  with  their  payment,  there  never  having 
been  any  statute  passed  to  do  for  legacies  what  the 
statute  3  &  4  Will.  IV.,  c.  104,  has  done  for  simple 
contract  debts.  If,  therefore,  a  testator  should  leave 
certain  legacies  payable  only  out  of  his  personal  estate, 
and  certain  others  which  he  has  charged  on  his  real 
estate,  in  aid  of  his  personalty,  and  the  personalty 
should  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  whole,  equity  will 
marshal  these  legacies,  so  as  to  throw  those  charged  on 
the  real  estate  entirely  on  that  estate,  in  order  to  leave 
more  of  the  personalty  applicable  to  the  payment  of 
the  other  legacies  (y). 

Sareod  !m*^^      But  where  the  charge  of  a  legacy  upon  real  estate 

(x)  Smuts  ▼.  Smithy  2  De  G.  &  Sm.  722  ;  and  see  also  the  eases  cited 
on  p.  272,  footnote  (0). 

(y)  Bonner  v.  Bonner,  13  Ves.  379 ;  Scales  v.  Collins,  9  Hare,  656  ; 
Wms.  Real  Assets,  1 15. 
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fails  to  affect  it,  in  consequence  of  an  event  happen-  real  estate 
ing  subsequent  to  the  death  of  the  testator,  as  the  ^Lwhlueil***^* 
death  of  the  legatee  before  the  time  of  payment, 
the  court  will  not  marshal  assets  so  as  to  turn  such 
legacy  upon  the  personal  estate,  in  which  case  it 
would  be  vested  and  transmissible,  whereas,  as 
against  the  real  estate,  it  would  sink  by  the  death  of 
the  legatee  (z). 

Assets  are  never  marshalled  in  favour  of  lec^acies  AsmU  not 
given  to  charities,  upon  the  ground  that  a  court  of  fiv"u r^of'  ^^ 
equity  is  not  warranted  in  setting  up  a  rule  of  equity  «i»*ntie8. 
contrary  to  the  common  rules  of  the  court  merely  to 
support  a  bequest  which  is  contrary  to  law.  If,  there- 
fore, a  testator  should  bequeath  to  a  charity  a  legacy 
payable  out  of  the  produce  of  his  real  and  personal 
estate  (a),  or  a  simple  legacy  without  expressly  charging 
it  on  that  part  of  his  personal  estate  which  he  may 
lawfully  bequeath  to  charitable  uses,  the  legacy  will 
fail  by  law  in  the  proportion  which  the  real  estate 
and  personalty  in  the  one  case,  or  such  personalty  in 
the  other,  may  bear  to  the  whole  fund  out  of  which 
the  legacy  was  made  payable  (b) ;  or,  as  Lord  Cotten- 
ham  has  expressed  himself  in  Williams  v.  Kershaw  (c), 
"  The  rule  of  the  court  adopted  in  all  such  cases  is,  to 
appropriate  the  fund  as  if  no  legal  objection  existed  as 
to  applying  any  part  of  it  to  the  charity  legacies,  then 
holding  so  much  of  the  charity  legacies  to  fail  as  would 
in  that  way  be  to  be  paid  out  of  the  prohibited  fund." 
But  when  it  is  said  that  the  court  will  not  marshal 
legacies  in  favour  of  charities,  it  is  meant  that  the 


{z)  Prowu  V.  Ahin^donf  i  Atk.  482  ;  Pearce  y.  Lomarij  3  Ves.  135. 

(a)  Carrie  ▼.  Py«,  17  Ves  462. 

(6)  Robinton  ▼.  Geldard,  3  Mac.  &  G.  735 ;  Fourdrin  y.  Oowdey,  3 
My.  &  K.  397 ;  Johnson  y.  Lord  Harrowby^  Johns.  425 ;  ffobton  v. 
Blachbum,  I  Keen,  273. 

{c)  I  Keen,  275  n. 
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court  will  not  do  so  when  the  will  is  silent ;  because 
if  (as  is  usually  the  case)  the  will  expressly  directs 
that  the  legacies  shall  be  marshalled  in  favour  of  the 
charities,  then  the  court  is  ready  to  carry  out  that 
direction,  and  it  does  so  with  a  liberal  hand  (d). 


(d)  Miles  V.  ffarrigon,  L.   R.  9  Ch.  App.  316;  AlL-Oen,  v.  Lord 
Mountmonii,  1  Dick.  379. 


(     293     ) 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

MOBTGAGES. 

A  LEGAL  mortgage  may  be  defined  to  be  a  debt  by  Definition  of 
specialty,  secured  by  a  pledge  of  lands  of  which  the  "^o'^k*. 
legal  ownership  is  vested  in  the  creditor,  but  of  which 
in  equity,  the  debtor  and  those  claiming  under  him, 
remain  the  actual  owners,  until  debarred  by  judicial 
sentence,  by  legislative  enactment,  or  by  their  own 
laches  (a).     It  is  a  security  founded  on  the  common 
law,  and  perfected  by  a  judicious  and  wise  application 
of  the  principles  of  equity.      It  will,  therefore,  be  Mortgage  at 
necessary,  first,  to  show  what  is  the  eflTect  of  a  mort-  «>™"^®»  ^^• 
gage  at  common  law,  and  then  to  show  how  equity 
has  modified  or  altered  the  common  law  to  suit  the 
ends  of  practical  justice.     At  law,  the  ordinary  mort- 
gage, or  mcrtuum  vadium,  as  it  was  called,  was  strictly  An  estate 
an  estate  upon  condition ;  that  is,  a  feoffment  of  the  Jg^*^  *  ^^^*" 
land  was  made  to  the  creditor,  with  a  condition  in  the 
deed  of  feoffment,  or  in  a  deed  of  defeazance  executed 
at  the  same  time,  by  which  it  was  provided  that  on 
pajrment  by  the  mortgagor,  or  feoffor,  of  a  given  sum 
at  a  time  and  place  certain,  it  should  be  lawful  for 
him  to  re-enter.     Immediately  on  the  livery  made, 
the  mortgagee  or  feoffee  became  the  legal  owner  of  the 
land,  and  in  him  the  legal  estate  instantly  vested, 
subject  to  the  condition.     If  the  condition  was  per-  Forfeiture  at 
formed,  the  feoffer  re-entered  and  was  in  possession  of  ^fJ^^nScen.* 
his   old  estate.      If   the  condition  was   broken,  the 
feoffee's  estate  became  absolute  and  indefeasible,  and 

(a)  Coote,  I. 
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luterferenoe 
of  equity. 


Equity 
operated  on 
the  couscience 
of  the  mort- 
gagee. 

Mortgage  held 
a  mere  pledge. 


Mortgagor's 
equity  to  re- 
deem not- 
withatanding 


all  the  legal  consequences  followed,  as  though  he  had 
been  absolute  owner  from  the  time  of  his  feofifment  {h). 

Thus  mortgages  stood  at  common  law,  encumbered 
with  the  system  from  which  they  originated,  and 
attended  with  ruinous  consequences  to  the  unfortimate 
debtor.  The  forfeiture  was  complete ;  the  mortgagee, 
by  the  default  of  the, mortgagor,  had  become  the  ab- 
solute owner  of  the  estate ;  it  could  not  be  divested 
from  him  without  a  reconveyance,  and  there  re- 
mained no  remedy  short  of  an  actual  legislative 
enactment,  without  disturbing  the  settled  landmarks 
of  property  (c). 

Happily,  a  jurisdiction  arose,  under  which  the 
harshness  of  the  common  law  was  softened  without  any 
actual  interference  with  its  principles,  and  a  system 
was  established,  at  once  consistent  with  the  security, 
of  the  creditor,  and  a  due  regard  for  the  interests  of 
the  debtor  (d).  Our  courts  of  equity,  borrowing  the 
doctrines  of  the  civil  law,  did  not  indeed  attempt  to 
alter  the  legal  effect  of  the  forfeiture  at  common  law ; 
they  could  not,  as  they  might  have  wished,  in  con- 
formity with  the  principles  of  the  civil  law,  declare 
that  the  conveyance  should,  notwithstanding  forfeiture 
committed,  cease  at  any  time  before  sentence  of  fore- 
closure, on  payment  of  the  mortgage  money;  but 
leaving  the  forfeiture  to  its  legal  consequences,  they 
operated  on  the  conscience  of  the  mortgagee,  and  acting 
in  personam  and  not  in  rem,  they  declared  it  unreason- 
able that  he  should  retain  for  his  own  benefit  what  was 
intended  as  a  mere  pledge,  and  they  adjudged  that  a 
breach  of  the  condition  was  in  the  nature  of  a  penalty 
wliich  ought  to  be  relieved  against,  and  that  the  mort- 
gagor had  an  "  equity  to  redeem,"  on  payment,  within 
reasonable  time,  of  principal,  interest,  and  costs,  not- 


(6)  Coote,  6. 


(<;)  Coote,  9. 


(d)  Coote,  9. 
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withstanding  the  forfeiture  at  law.  Against  the  in-  forfeiture  at 
troduction  of  this  novelty  the  common  law  judges  ^*^' 
strenuously  opposed  themselves,  and  though  ultimately 
defeated  by  the  increasing  power  of  equity,  they, 
nevertheless,  in  their  own  courts,  still  adhered  to  the 
rigid  doctrine  of  forfeiture,  and  in  the  result,  the  law 
uf  mortgage  fell  almost  entirely  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  equity  («). 

No  sooner,  however,  was   this  equitable  principle  Mortgages  an 
established,  than  the  cupidity  of  creditors  induced  them  "rma^^ 
to  attempt  its  evasion,  and  it  was  a  bold  but  a  neces-  niodu9  et  am- 
sary  decision  of  equity  that  the  maxim  of  law,  modtis  Ugem, 
et  convcTitio  vincurU  legem,  was  inapplicable — that  the 
debtor  could  not,  even  by  the  most  solemn  engage- Debtor  cannot 
ments  entered  into  at  the  time  of  the  loan,  preclude  p^^^^jf^^^ 
himself  firom  his  right  to  redeem.     The  courts,  looking  "«*»*  ^  "- 
always  at  the  intent,  rather  that  at  the  form  of  things, 
disregarded  all  the  defences  by  which  the  creditor  sur- 
rounded himself,  and  laid  down  as  plain  and  invariable 
rules  (/),  that  it  was  inequitable  that  the  creditor  should 
obtain  a  coUateral  or  additional  advantage  through  the 
necessities  of  his  debtor,  beyond  the  payment  of  prin- 
cipal, interest,  and  costs  [g),  and  they  established  as 
principles  not  to  be  departed  from,  that  "  once  a  mort-  «<oncea 
gage  always  a  mortgage ; "  that  an  estate  could  not  at  Z^^k. 
one  time  be  a  mortgage,  and  at  another  time  cease  to  gage*" 
be  so,  by  one  and  the  same  deed;  and  that  whatever 
clause  or  covenant  there  may  be  in  a  conveyance,  yet, 
if  upon  the  whole  it  appear  to  have  been  the  intention 
of  the  parties  that  such  conveyance  shall  only  be  a 
mortgage,  or  should  only  pass  an  estate  redeemable,  a 
court  of  equity  will  always  construe  it  so  (A).     These  Right  of  pre- 


(e)  Coote,  10. 

(/)  Bonham  v.  Newcombf  2  Vent.  364  ;  Howard  t.  HarriSf  I  Vem.  191. 
iff)  Chambers  v.  Ooldwin,  9  Ves.  254 ;  Leiih  v.  Irvine,  I  My.  &  K. 
277 ;  Broad  v.  SeJfe,  11  W.  R.  1036. 
(A)  Coote,  II  ;  Jenningtr,  Ward,  2  Vera.  520. 
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emption  in      rules,  however,  did  not  prevent  a  mortgagee  agreeing 
mortgagee.       ^^.j^  ^j^^  mortgagor,  for  a  preference  of  pre-emption  in 

case  of  a  sale  (i). 

GonTeyance  And  the  rule  regarding  mortgages,  must  also  be  dis- 

rlaJ-^rohMe  ^   tinguished  from  the  rule  governing  a  class  of  cases  where 
ia  mortgagor,   there  is  oJ  initio  an  absolute  bond  fide  sale  and  con- 
veyance with  a  collateral  agreement  for  re-purchase  by 
the  mortgagor,  on  re-payment  of  the  purchase-money 
within  a  stipulated  time  (y);  and  such  collateral  agree- 
ment may  be  either  introduced  into  the  agreement  for 
Oiroamitanoes  sale  at  the  time,  or  may  be  made  at  a  subsequent  period, 
f m!Sw"^  Whether  a  given  transaction  is  a  mortgage  properly  so 

'^Hh^'htV    ^^®^»  ^^  ^^  *  ^^®  ^^^  ^^^  option  of  re-purchase,  de- 

re-purchase.  pends  on  the  Special  circumstances  of  each  case ;  and 
parol  evidence  will  always  be  admitted  to  show,  that 
what  appears  on  the  face  of  the  deed  to  be  an  absolute 
conveyance  was  intended  to  be  a  conveyance  by  way 
of  mortgage  only  (i).  "  If  the  mOney  paid  by  the 
grantee  would  be  a  grossly  inadequate  price  for  the 
absolute  purchase  of  the  estate ;  if  he  was  not  let  into 
immediate  possession  of  the  estate ;  if  he  accounted  for 
the  rents  to  the  grantor,  and  only  retained  an  amount 
equivalent  to  interest ;  or  if  the  expense  of  preparing 
the  deed  of  conveyance  was  borne  by  the  grantor,  each 
of  these  circumstances  has  been  considered  as  evidence, 
showing  with  more  or  less  cogency  that  the  conveyance 

EffectB  of  this  was  Only  intended  as  a  security  (/) ; "  and  it  must  be 

u  ino  on.      remembered,  that  the  difference  between  a  transaction 

by  way  of  sale  with  a  right  of  re-purchase,  and  a 

mortgage,  is  very  important  with  reference  to  the  con- 

in  a  sale  with  sequences  of  each.     Whereas,  in  a  mortgage,  even  after 


(»)  (M>y  y.  Trigg,  9  Mod.  2 ;  Coohton  v.  Cookiotit  8  Sim.  529. 

0)  Alderion  y.  WhUey  2  De  O.  ft  J.  97. 

(k)  Maxwdl  y.  Montaeute,  Free.  Gh.  526  ;  Bamhart  y.  Oreaufiieldt, 
9  Moo.  P.  C.  0.  18  ;  VougUu  y.  Calverwell,  3  Giff.  251. 

(0  PoweU  on  Mortgages,  by  Coycntxy,  125  a. ;  Brooke  y.  Gan-od,  3  K. 
k  J.  608,  2  De  G.  ft  Jo.  62 ;  WiUiamt  y.  Owen,  5  My.  ft  Cr.  303. 
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forfeiture  by  law,  the  mortgagor  has  his  right  of  re- right  of  re-pur- 
demption  in  equity,  in  the  case  of  a  sale  with  a  right  ^1^**^^ 
of  re-purchase,  the  time  limited  ought  precisely  to  be  o*>wnred. 
observed,  and  there  is  no  principle  on  which  the  court 
can  in  the  latter  case  relieve,  if  the  time  is  not  exactly 
observed  (m).     And  there  is  also  this  further  impor- 
tant difference,  viz.: — that  in  the  case  of  a  sale,  with  in  a wJe  with 
an  option  to  re-purchase,  if  the  purchaser  die  seised,  Sfaw^i/pS^^ 
and  then  the  right  to  re-purchase  is  exercised,  the^)J|JJ^ 
money  goes  to  his  real  representative,  and  not  as  in  «©«•  to  real 
case  of  a  mortgage  to  his  personal  representatives  (n).    "P'*^'* 

There  is  also  another  class  of  cases  where,  though  a  Mortgages  bv 
mortgage  may  be  made,  the  equity  of  redemption  is  Stiement? 
confined  only  to  the  mortgagor,  and  not  extended  as 
in  ordinary  mortgages  to  his  heirs  and  assigns  also. 
This  class  of  cases  arises,  where  the  conveyance  of  an 
estate  to  a  person  by  way  of  mortgage,  is  intended  to 
be  in  the  nature  of  a  family  settlement  (o). 

Besides  these,  there  are  several  other   species    of  other  forms 
securities  for  money  which  do  not  take  the  form  of  an  ®'  ■•o^«*>«».— 
ordinary  mortgage.     Thus, 

I.  The  owner  of  an  estate  may  in  consideration  of  i.  Vivum 
money  lent,  convey  it  to  the  lender,  with  a  condition  Lenderto paj 
that  as  soon  as  he,  the  lender,  shall  have  repaid  him-  ^J^i^d  °°^ 
self  out  of  the  rents  and    profits    of  the   land    the  profits, 
principal  and  interest  of  the  loan,  the  debtor  may  re- 
enter.    This   is   said   to   have   been   called  a  vivum 
vadium,  because  as  the  pledge  itself  worked  off  the 
debt  it  might  be  deemed  to  possess  a  sort  of  vitality.         ' 
It  seems  now  to  have  entirely  ceased  (p). 

(m)  Barrdl  t.  SMne,  i  Vem.  268. 

(n)  Tkornborough  v.  Baktr,  2  L.  C.  1030 ;  St.  John  t.  Wareham,  cited 
3  Swanat.  631. 

(o)  Bonham  t.  Ncwcomh,  I  Yem.  214,  232.  > 

(j»)  Coot-,  4, 
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2.  MoHuum  2.  The  TTwrtuum  vadium,  on  the  other  hand,  was  of 
Creditor  took  ^  ^^^7  different  character.  According  to  Glanville  (j), 
rents  and  the  77wrtuum  Vadium  was  a  feoflFment  to  the  creditor 
out  accouut.     and  his  heirs,  to  be  held  by  him  until  his  debtor  paid 

him  a  given  sum,  and  until  which  time  he  received  the 
rents  without  account,  so  that  the  estate  was  unprofit- 
able or  dead  to  the  mortgagor  in  the  meantime,  the 
original  debt  remaining  undiminished  by  the  reception 
by  the  mortgagee  of  the  rents  and  profits ;  in  other 
words,  the  pledge  in  this  case  did  not  of  itself  work 
off  the  debt,  but  was  in  a  manner  dead.  How- 
ever, there  was  the  like  advantage,  in  one  respect,  to 
Estate  never  the  debtor  in  this  form  of  mortgage  as  in  the  vivum 
^^■*-  vadium,  viz.,  that  the  estate  was  never  lost(r),  but 

remained  redeemable  upon  satisfaction  of  principal  and 
interest  at  any  time,  however  distant. 

3.  Weishmort-  3.  This  tnortuum  vadium  closely  resembled  the  form 
^^^'  of  mortgage  called  a  Welsh  mortgage,  in  which  the 

rents  and  profits  are  received  by  the  mortgagee  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  interest,  and  the  principal  remains 
Mortgagor  Undiminished  (5).  In  a  Welsh  mortgage  there  is  no 
may  redeem  at  contract  express  or  implied  between  the  parties  for 
the  repayment  of  the  debt  at  a  given  time;  and 
though  the  mortgagee  cannot  foreclose  or  sue  for  the 
money,  the  mortgagor  or  his  heirs  may  redeem  at  any 
time  (/). 

Modem  mort-  There  is  no  trace  of  the  period  when  the  ancient 
^'"^e-  m^yrtuum  vadium  fell  into  disuse.     In  its  stead  arose 

the  mortuum  vadium  of  modern  times  or  mortgage  so 
well  known  at  common  law,  which  has  already  been 
described  as  an  estate  upon  condition  (tt).  In  this 
modern  form  of  mortgage,  when  the  mortgagee  is  in 
possession,  he  is  accountable  in  equity  for  the  rents 

(q)  Lib.  10,  c.  6.  (r)  Coote,  5.  (1)  Coote,  4. 

(t)  Howell  7.  Prict,  Prec.  Ch.  423,  477,  and  see  I  Ves.  Sr.  405. 
(11)  Coote,  5 ;  Litt.  sec.  332. 
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and  profits,  and  by  means  thereof  lie  in  effect  works  off 
the  debt,  as  in  the  vivum  vadium  ;  but  differently  from 
the  mvum  vadium,  the  modem  mortgage  may  from 
various  causes  (as  we  shall  see)  become  irredeemable. 

In  early  times,  it  was  said  that  an  equity  of  redemp-  The  nature  of 
tion  was  a  mere  right;  but  in  Oasbome  v.  Scarfe(v),^^^^^^J^^__ 
Lord  Hardwicke  laid  it  down  that  this  equity  was  an  u  wan  ©state 
estate  in  the  land,  and  tliat  the  mortgagor  was  entitled  overwhiob  the 
to  such  estate  as  the  real  owner  of  the  land,  for  the  f^i^Z!''"' 
land  was  considered  in  equity  only  as  a  pledce  or  ?^*>Jeo*  *«>  ^^^ 

•^  JT       o  incumbrance. 

security  for  the  money.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
person  entitled  to  the  equity  of  redemption,  being  con- 
sidered in  equity  the  real  owner  of  the  land,  may 
exercise  all  such  rights  and  acts  of  ownership  over  the 
incumbered  land  as  he  might  have  exercised  over  the 
unincumbered,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  rights  of  the 
mortgagee  or  incumbrancer.  The  mortgagor  therefore 
might  settle,  or  devise,  or  mortgage  the  land  subject  to 
the  mortgagee's  incumbrance  (w). 

And  from  the  principle  that  an  equity  of  redemption  Devolution  of 
is  an  estate,  it  follows  also  that  its  line  of  devolution  dlmption*^^ 
must  in  the  course  of  descent  be  governed,  as  the  land  J*™®  ^  ^^  *^i« 
itself  would  have  been,  by  the  general  law,  or  by  the 
lex  loci;    and  therefore  if  the  land  be  of  gavelkind 
tenure,  the  equity  of  redemption  will  be  devisable  in 
like  manner,  or  if  the  tenure  be  borough-English,  the 
youngest  son  will  be  entitled  (x). 

The  equity  of  redemption  being  an  estate  in  land,  who  may 
persons  entitled  to  certain  interests  in  that  equity  are  ''®^®«™- 
entitled    before    foreclosure  to  come  into  a  court  of 
equity  and  to  redeem  (y).     As, — 

(r)  2  L.  C.  1035 ;  I  Atk.  503. 

(to)  Casbnme  t.  Searfe,  I  Atk.  603. 

{x)  Coote,  26  ;  FawceU  v.  Lowther,  2  Ves.  8r.  301. 

(y)  2  Sp.  660-663. 
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(a.)  The  heir  (z). 

(b.)  The  devisee  of  the  equity  of  redemption  (a). 

(p.)  A  tenant  for  life,  a  remainder-man,  a  rever- 
sioner, a  dowress,  a  jointress,  a  tenant  by  the  cur- 
tesy (6). 

(d.)  An  assignee  or  grantee  (c). 

(e.)  A  subsequent  mortgagee  (d). 

(/.)  A  judgment  creditor  (e), 

(p.)  The  crown,  or  the  lord  on  a  forfeitiure  (/). 

(h.)  A  volunteer,  although  claiming  under  a  deed 
fraudulent  and  void,  imder  27  Eliz.,  c.  4  (5^). 

Succewive  re-       Every  person  who  has  a  right  to  redeem  the  mort- 
order*of "^nd   S^^  "^^^  redeem  any  prior  incumbrancer  on  payment 
general  prin-    of  principal,  interest,  and  costs  due  to  him ;  the  re- 
£g.^    **  "    deeming  party  being  also  liable  to  be  redeemed  by 
those  below  him,  who  are  all  liable  to  be  redeemed  by 
the  mortgagor  (h) ;  and  the  rule  or  practice  is  in  a  bill 
or  action  of  foreclosure  to  oflfer  to  redeem  all  incum- 
brances prior  in  date  to  the  plaintiff,  and  to  claim  to 
foreclose  all  incumbrances  posterior  in  date   to  the 
plaintiff,  unless  these  latter,  or  some  or  one  of  them, 
should  redeem  the  plaintiff.     This  rule  is  familiarly 
expressed  in  the  phrase,  "  Redeem  up,  foreclose  dovm," 

Time  to  re-  A  person  cannot  redeem  before  the  time  appointed 

deem.  j^  ^^lq  mortgage  deed,  although  he  tenders  to  the  mort- 

gagee both  the  principal  and  the  interest  due  up  to 
that  time  (t) ;  and  if  the  mortgagee  should,  as  a  matter 
of  indulgence,  consent  to  accept  payment  before  the 
time  appointed,  he  is  entitled  to  the  full  amount  of 

(s)  Pym  y.  Bowrtman,  3  Swansi.  241,  n. 
(a)  Lewit  y.  Nangle,  2  Ves,  Sr.  431. 

(6)  2  L.  C.  1063.  (e)  Anon,  3  Atk.  314. 

id)  PeU  y.  Browne,  2  Bro.  C.  C.  278. 

(e)  Stonehewtr  ▼.  TAomjMon,  2  Atk.  440  ;  Beckett  y.  Buckley,  L.  R. 
17  Eq.  435. 
{/)  LovdTi  Can,  i  Eden,  210 ;  Doume  ▼.  Morris,  3  Hare,  394. 
Q)  Band  v.  Oartwright,  i  Cb.  Ca.  59. 
{h)  2  Sp.  665.  (t)  Brown  t.  Cole,  14  Sim.  427. 
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interest  up  to  that  time.  So,  likewise,  if  after  the 
day  fixed  for  the  payment  of  the  money  is  passed,  the 
mortgagor  should  wish  to  pay  off  the  mortgage,  he  must 
give  to  the  mortgagee  six  calendar  months'  previous 
notice  in  writing  of  his  intention  so  to  do,  and  must 
then  punctually  pay  or  tender  the  money  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  notice  (J) ;  for  if  the  money  should  not 
be  then  ready  to  be  paid,  the  mortgagee  will  be  en- 
titled to  fresh  notice ;  as  it  is  only  reasonable  that  he 
should  have  time  afforded-  him  to  look  out  for  a  fresh 
security  for  his  money  (k) ;  and  in  either  of  these  cases 
if  the  mortgagee  should,  as  a  matter  of  indulgence, 
consent  to  accept  payment  at  less  than  six  months' 
notice,  he  is  entitled  to  the  full  amoimt  of  his  interest 
for  the  six  months. 

Previous  to  the  statute  of  Limitations,  3  &  4  Will  statuteof 
IV.,  c.  27,  the  rule  established  regarding  possession  by  oidiaw.-'i 
mortgagees  was,  as  stated  by  Lord  Hardwicke,  analo-  '^**'*  ^'*  ^'  '^* 
gous  to  the  old  statute  of  Limitations,  2 1  Jac.  I.,  c.  1 6, 
viz.,  "  that  after  twenty  years'  possession  by  the  mort- 
gagee he  should  not  be  disturbed  (/)."     Where,  how- 
ever, the  mortgagor  was  prevented  from  asserting  his 
claim  by  reason  of  certain  impediments,  mentioned  as 
exceptions  in  the  stat.  21,  Jac.  L,  c.  16,  viz.,  imprison- 
ment, infancy,  coverture,  &c.,  in  all  such  cases,  by 
analogy  to  the  statute,  equity  allowed  ten  years  after 
the  removal  of  the  impediment  (m).     Also,  any  slight 
acknowledgment  by  the  mortgagee  of  the  existence  of 
the  equity  of  redemption  would  have  taken  the  case 
out  of  the  analogy  of  the  statute  (n). 

The  law  on  this  subject  is  at  present  regulated  by  Prewnt  law,— 
the  stat.  3  &  4  Will  IV.,  c.  27,  s.  28,  as  explained  by  l^2j^!^^'^jl 

00  ShrapHdl  T.  Blake,  2  Eq.  Ca.  Ab.  603. 

[k)  Wms.  R  Prop.  411.  [l)  Anon,  3  Atk.  313. 

(m)  Bedford  v.  Wade,  17  Yes.  99. 

(n)  Smart  ▼.  Hunt,  4  Yes.  478,  n. 
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plained  by  7  7  Will.  IV.  and  I  Vict.,  c.  28,  by  which  it  is  enacted, 
I  Vic/^o  ^28^  ^^^^  whenever  a  mortgagee  has  obtained  possession  of 
the  land  comprised  in  his  mortgage,  the  mortgagor 
shall  not  bring  a  suit  to  redeem  the  mortgage  but 
within  twenty  years  next  after  the  time  when  the 
mortgagee  obtained  possession,  or  next  after  any  loritten 
acknowledgment  of  the  title  of  the  mortgagor,  or  of  his 
right  or  equity  of  redemption,  shall  have  been  given  to 
him  or  his  agent,  signed  by  the  mortgagee  (o). 

Of  the  estate        With  whatever  strictness  the  ancient,  common  law 
garon  "°^*      ™^y  h&VQ  originally  regarded  the  breach  of  the  condi- 
tion by  the  mortgagor,  yet  in  modem  times  the  doctrine 
of  the  court  of  equity  recognising  the  mortgagor  until 
foreclosure  to  be  the  actual  owner  of  the  land,  has  been 
to  some  extent  imported  into  the  common  law  by  the 
is&i6Viot.,  legislature.     By  stat.  15  &  16  Vict.,  c.  76,  ss.  219, 
®-  76.  220,  if  the  mortgagor  being  in  possession,  an  ejectment 

•  is  brought  by  the  mortgagee,  provided  no  suit  is  pend- 
ing in  any  court  of  equity  for  redemption  or  foreclosure, 
the  payment  of  principal,  interest,  and  costs  will,  ex- 
cept in  certain  cases,  be  deemed  a  satisfaction  of  the 
mortgage,  and  the  mortgagee  is  thereupon  to  discon- 
Jndicftture      tinue    his   action.      And   under  the  Judicature  Act, 
&^**vict'^c     ^^73»  "^  mortgagor  entitled  for  the  time  being  to 
66,  B.  25,  §5.    the  possession  or  receipt  of  the  rents  and  profits  of 
any  land,  as  to  which  no  notice  of  his  intention  to 
take  possession,  or  to  enter  into  the  receipt  of  the 
rents  and  profits   thereof,  shall  have  been  given   by 
the  mortgagee,  may  sue  for  such  possession  or  for  the 
recovery  of  such  rents   and  profits,  or  to  prevent  or 


(0)  Batehelory,  Middleton,  6  Hare,  7$  ;  Lueai  v.  Deni$on,  13  Sim. 
584;  Stan^field  y.  Hoheon,  16  Bear.  236 ;  Thompton  t.  Bowyer,  11  W. 
R.  975  ;  Hichnan  v.  Upwtt^  L.  R.  2  Ch.  Div.  617 ;  and  on  appeal,  4 
Cb.  Div.  144.  But  see  Real  Property  Limitation  Act,  1874  (37  k  38  Vict., 
c.  57),  8.  7,  which  comes  into  operation  Jan.  i,  1879,  substituting  the 
period  of  twelve  years  instead  of  twenty  years,  and  six  instead  of  ten. 
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recover  damages  in  respect  of  any  trespass  or  other 
wrong  relative  thereto,  in  his  own  name  only,  unless 
the  cause  of  action  arises  upon  a  lease  or  other  con- 
tract made  by  him  jointly  with  any  other  person." 

A  mortgagor,  while  he  is  in  possession,  is  not  bound  Mortgagor  in 

„        '  in  •   •  .        possession  not 

to  account  for  the  rents  and  profits  ansmg  or  accruing  accountable 
while  in  possession,  even  although  the  security  should  profit".    '° 
prove  insufficient  (p) ;  in  fact,  he  is  not  the  bailiff  or 
agent  of  the  mortgagee. 

But,  although  the  mortgagor  remains  thus,  the  actual 
owner  of  the  land  until  foreclosure,  still  equity,  regard- 
ing the  land,  with  all  its  produce,  as  a  security  for  the 
mortgage  debt,  will  restrict  the  mortgagor's  right  of 
ownership  within  certain  bounds,  so  that  his  owner- 
ship may  not  operate  to  the  detriment  or  injury  of  the 
mortgagee.  Hence  equity  will,  on  a  bill  filed  by  the 
mortgagee,  grant  an  injunction  against  the  mortgagor's  Restrained 
waste,  e.g.,  against  the  felling  of  timber  by  the  mort-  security  be 
gagor ;  but  in  order  to  grant  the  injunction  in  such  a  *°*"  ^'®°  ' 
case,  the  court  must  first  be  satisfied  that  the  security 
is  insufficient  (g').  Neither  wiU  equity  interpose  its 
authority  to  obstruct  the  mortgagee  from  evicting  the 
mortgagor  from  the  possession,  but  will  consider  the 
latter  as  being  for  such  purpose  a  mere  tenant  at 
will  (r).  Further,  and  as  a  further  consequence  of 
the  mortgagor  being  for  the  aforesaid  purpose  only  a 
tenant  at  will,  it  follows  that  the  mortgagor  cannot  Mort^»«or 

tenant  at  will 

make  a  valid  lease  binding  on  the  mortgagee,  and  if  he  to  mortgagee, 
should  attempt  to  make  such  a  lease,  the  mortgagee  cannoTmake 
may  eject  his  lessee  without  notice  (s).     The  conse-  i«a«e»  Ending 

<f     o  \  /  on  mortgagee. 

quence  of  this  rule  is,  that  in  practice  both  mortgagor 


(p)  JSz  parte  Wilson,  2  Ves.  k  Bea.  252. 

{q)  Farrant  v.  Lovdl,  3  Atk.  723  ;  King  v.  Smith,  2  Hare,  239 ;  Rws, 
V.  MilU,  7  Or.  145. 

(r)  CholmondeUy  v.  Clinton,  2  Mer.  359. 
(«)  Keech  V.  Hall,  Doug.  22. 
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Mortgagee 
entitled  to 
poueiaion. 


and  mortgagee  should  combine  in  making  the  lease, 
wherever,  at  least,  expense  is  to  be  incurred  (as  in  the 
case  of  miners)  by  the  lessee,  or  there  is  a  reasonable 
probability  of  the  mortgagee  proceeding  to  eviction. 

The  mortgagee,  by  virtue  of  his  mortgage,  becomes 
the  legal  owner  of  the  land,  and  consequently  entitled 
at  law  to  immediate  possession,  or  to  the  receipt  of 
the  rent,  if  the  land  be  in  lease  (t). 

The  mortgagee  is  entitled,  out  of  the  profits,  to  re- 
pay himself  aU  the  necessary  expenses  attending  the 
collection  of  the  rents  (w),  and  he  may  stipulate  with 
the  mortgagor  for  the  appointment  of  a  receiver  to  be 
paid  by  the  mortgagor  (v)  ;  and  under  the  statute  23 
&  24  Vict,  c.  145,  a  power  to  require  the  appointment 
of  a  receiver  is  now  made  an  incident  in  every  mort- 
gage of  lands,  unless  the  mortgage  deed  expressly 
exclude  such  power.  But  courts  of  equity,  fearful  of 
opening  a  door  to  fraud,  have  imposed  a  restriction  on 
the   mortgagee,   that  he   shall   not   be   permitted  to 

Cham  for  per-  ^*^®  ^^7  charge  on  the  estate  for  his  own  personal 

■oma  trouble,  trouble  (w) ;    nor  appoint  himself  a   receiver  of  the 

estate,  although  under  an  express  agreement  with  the 

mortgagor  for  that  purpose  (x),  for  he  is  entitled  to  no 

benefit  beyond  his  principal,  interest,  and  costs. 


Mortgagee 
shall  not 


Weet  India 
estates. 


With  regard  to  mortgagees  of  West  India  estates, 
and  whether  they  may  charge  commission,  the  result 
of  the  cases  appears  to  be,  that  whilst  the  mortgagee 
is  out  of  possession,  he  may  stipulate  for  the  consign- 
ment of  the  produce,  and  charge  commission  on  the 
net  produce  as  a  compensation  for  his  trouble  (y) ; 


(0  Coote,  339.  (u)  Chdfirty  v.  WaUon,  3  Atk.  518. 

<v)  Davit  ▼.  Dendy,  3  Mad.  170. 
(w)  Oodfrey  ▼.  WaUon,  3  Atk.  518. 
{x)  French  ▼.  JBdron,  2  Atk.  120. 
(y)  Faulkner  T.  Daniel^  3  Hare,  218. 
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but  that  when  he  is  in  possession,  he  stands  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  situation  as  a  mortgagee  in  possession 
in  England ;  and  consequently,  if  he  chooses  to  he  con- 
signee himself,  he  has  no  commission  (z). 

A  stipulation  that  the  mortgagee  shall  receive  inter-  stipulation  for 
est  at  j^4  per  cent,  if  regularly  paid,  but;^5  per  cent,  interes?^** 
if  default  is  made,  is  good  if  ;^5  per  cent,  be  reserved  p«notiial  pay- 
by  the  deed.     But  if  j^4  per  cent,  only  is  reserved,  a 
stipulation  that  j^S  per  cent,  shall  be  paid,  if  the  in- 
terest be    not  regularly  paid,  is  in  the  nature  of   a 
penalty,  against  which  the  court  will  relieve  (a).     So  Fines  in 
also  are  the  fines  and  penal  payments  contained  in  Se^fmort- 
mortgages  to  building  societies,  serrible  (6).  «^^' 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  mortgagee  in  possession  to  Mortgagee 
keep  the  premises  in  necessary  repair.     He  wiU  be  ^iJ^^ 
entitled  to  all  his  lawful  expenses  attending  the  re-  w^wpair 
newal  of  leases,  or  incurred  in  maintaining  the  title  rent«. 
(c).     But  a  mortgagee  is  not  bound  to  lay  out  money 
on  the  estate,  except  for  necessary  repairs,  and  that 
only  to  the  amount  of  the  surplus  rents  (d),  nor  can 
he,  on  the  other  hand,  compel  the  mortgagor  to  advance 
money  for  the  renewal  of  the  leases  without  an  express 
agreement  between  them  to  that  effect  (c). 

When  the  mortgagee  is  in  possession,  he  is  con-  Mortgagee  in 
sidered  in  equity,  in  some  measure,  in  the  light  of  a  ^^J"^mit. 
trustee,  or  bailiff,  for  the  mortgagor,  and  is  accountable 
for  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  land ;  and  therefore,  if 
withmt  the  assent  of  the  mortgagor  he  assigns  over  the  g^^^  thongh 
moitgage  to  another,  he  will  be  held  liable  to  account  for  ^0  ^*"  assigned 

-»  .  the  mortgage. 

the  profits  received  subse^pierUly  even  to  the  assignment, 

(2)  LeUK  V.  Irvine^  i  My.  k  K.  277 ;  Coote,  343. 

(a)  2  Sp.  631 ;  Tipton  Green  Colliery  Co,  v.  Tipton  Moat  Colliery  Co,, 
L.  R.  7  Ch.  Div.  192. 

(6)  Bx  parte  Othome,  In  re  Ooldtmith,  L.  R.,  10  Ch.  App.  41 ;  In  re 
N.  and  N.  P.  Ben^  Building  Society,  Smith* $  Case,  L.  R.  I  Ch.  Diy.  481 . 

(0)  Manlove  v.  BaU,  2  Vernon  84 ;  Godfrey  y.  WaUon,  3  Atk.  518. 

{d)  Coote,  344. 

U 
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on  the  principle  that  having  turned  the  mortgagor  out 
of  possession,  it  is  incumbent  on  him  to  take  care  in 
whose  hands  he  places  the  estate  (e).  The  consequence 
of  this  rule  of  equity  is,  that  the  mortgagor  is  usually 
asked,  and  may  easily  be  compelled,  to  concur  in  the 
assignment. 

Mortgtgeeu         But  although  the  mortgagee  is  liable  to  account,  he 

fw^f^t  he     ^  110^  obliged  to  account  according  to  the  actual  value 

oei^orwhat  ^^  ^^®  land,  nor  is  he  bound  by  any  proof  that  the 

but  for  hii       land  is  worth  so  much,  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  he 

he  might  have  made  SO  much  out  of  it,  or  might  have  done  so  but  for 

reoeiTod.         j^jg  ^^^  wilful  default,  as  if  without  cause  he  turned 

out  a  sufficient  tenant  who  held  it  at  so  much  rent,  or 

refused  to  accept  a  tenant  who  would  have  given  so 

much  for  it  (/ ).     This  limited  protection  accorded  to 

the  mortgagee  is  so  accorded  to  him,  because  it  is  the 

laches  of  the  mortgagor,  that  he  lets  the  land  lapse 

into  the  hands  of  the  mortgagee  by  the  non-payment  of 

the   money;    therefore,    except   as   above-mentioned, 

when  the  mortgagee  enters,  he  is  only  accountable  for 

what  he  actually  receives,  and  is  not  bound  to  take  the 

trouble  of  making  the  most  of  another's  property  (jg), 

and  above  all  the  mortgagee  is  not  bound  to  work  or 

to  keep  working,  at  a  speculative  profit,  the  minerals  in 

the  land  mortgaged  (K), 

Mortgagee  The  mortgagee,  without  payment  of  principal,  inter- 

cMiMt^be™*"'  est,  and  costs,  cannot  be  compelled  by  the  mortgagor 
compeUed  to  or  his  assigns  to  produce  the  title-deeds,  even  though 
title-deeds.      their  production  is  required  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 

the  mortgagor  to  negotiate  a  loan,  and  so  to  pay  off 

the  mortgagee  (t). 


(«)   Coote,  303. 

(/)  Coote,  345  ;  Anon,  I  Vem.  45 ;  SimmiiM  v.  ShiHeyt  L.  R.  6 
Ch.  DiT.  173 ;  Eyre  v.  ffuglus,  L.  R.  2  Ch.  Div.  148. 
(g)  Coote,  345.  [h)  Bovfe  v.  Wood^  i  Jac.  &  Walk.  555. 

(t)  Darner  v.  Lord  Portariington,  15  Sim.  380. 
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It  seems  that  a  mortgagee  cannot  accept  a  valid  Mortgagee 
lease  from  the  mortgagor,  even,  it  appears,  though  free  ^d°iea«e*  * 
from  circumstances  of  fraud,  and  at  a  fair  rent.     The  ^™  ™°'** 

gagor. 

reason  for  this  disability  has  been  thus  stated — **  The 
mortgagor  is  under  the  control  of  the  mortgagee  in  the 
very  subject-matter  of  the  contract,  and  if  the  mort- 
gagee had  distinctly  said  to  the  mortgagor,  '  You  must 
let  to  me  a  lease  for  ninety-nine  years,  at  the  rent 
which  I  think  fit  to  give,  and  if  you  will  not,  I  will 
harass  you  by  all  the  means  by  which  a  mortgagee 
can  harass  a  debtor ; '  it  is  plain  a  lease  so  obtained 
could  not  stand.  If  the  same  thing  can  be  done  with- 
out a  word  spoken,  the  same  consequences  ought  to 
follow.  Ought  evidence  of  such  a  conversation  to  be 
required  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  hold,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
trustee,  *  because  this  may  be  done,  it  shall  be  taken  as 
done,  and  the  Act,  if  disputed,  shall  be  invalid '  (y)." 

A  further  considerable  disability  annexed  to  the  Mortgagee 
mortgagee's  estate  is,  that  although  he  is  at  law  the^u^t^y^akea 
actual  owner,  and  consequently  can  make  and  is  the  *>"*di*»«  !«»»«• 
only  person  to  make  a  good  legal  title,  yet  he  cannot 
in  equity  make  a  valid  or  binding  lease,  unless,  it  seems, 
it  is  of  necessity,  and  to  avoid  a  probable  loss  (k).    The 
consequence  of  this  rule  is,  that  both  the  mortgagor 
and  the  mortgagee  concur  in  making  leases,  wherever 
permanency  of  holding  is  desirable. 

Equity  holds  that  if  leaseholds  be  in  mortgage,  and  Renewed 
the  mortgagee  renew,  he  wHl  take  the  renewed  lease  i*^-*^*^!^-- 
subject  to  the  like  equity,  as  was  subsisting  in  the  old 
lease  (/),  and  if  an  advowson  be  in  mortgage,  and  the  Advowson. 
living   become   vacant,  the  mortgagor,  and    not   the 
mortgagee,  shall  present  (m) ;  nor  will  equity  permit  the 
mortgagor  to  agree  to  the  contrary,  for  the  mortgagee 

( j)  Webb  ▼.  Itorhe^  2  Scb.  k  Lef.  66i  ;  Coote,  364. 

(k)  Hungerford  t.  Clay,  9  Mod.  x. 

{I)  Eolt  y.  ffoUf  I  Ch.  Ca.  190. 

(m)  Mackemk  r.  Jiobinaon,  3  Atk.  559. 
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shall  have  no  benefit  beyond  his  principal,  interest,  and 
costs. 

Mortgagefe  A  further  restriction  on  the  estate  of  the  mortgagee 

t^ber.  *        ^  possession  is,  that  he  shall  not  be  permitted  to 

waste  the  estate  (n).     If  he  proceed  to  fell  timber,  an 

account  will  be  decreed,  and  the  produce  applied,  first, 

in  payment  of  the  interest,  and  then,  in  sinking  the 

Unleu  secur-   principal,  and  equity  will  grant  an  injunction  against 

cientT  "^^^'   J^iDa>  unless  the  security  prove  defective,  in  which  case 

the  court  will  not  restrain  him  from  felling  timber,  the 

produce  being  of  course  applied  in  ease  of  the  estate  (o). 

The  like  rules  apply  to  the  opening  of  new  mines  (p). 

So,  if  the  mortgagee  unnecessarily  pulls  down  buildings 

and  erects  new  buildings  without  the  consent  of  the 

mortgagor,  he  is  liable  for  any  loss  of  rent  which  is 

thereby  occasioned  (j). 


The  doctrine  With  reference  to  the  rights  of  mesne,  or  interme- 
its  prkSpk  ^^^^  incumbrancers,  the  doctrine  of  tacking  has  been 
thus  stated :  "  In  aequali  jure,  melior  est  conditio  pos- 
sidentis. Where  equity  is  equal,  the  law  shall  prevail ; 
and  he  that  hath  only  a  title  in  equity,  shall  not 
prevail  against  law  and  equity.  As  a  purchaser  or 
mortgagee  comes  in  upon  a  valuable  consideration 
without  notice,  upon  purchasing  in  a  precedent  incum- 
brance, it  shall  protect  his  estate  against  any  person 
that  hath  a  mortgage  subsequent  to  the  first,  and  before 
the  last  mortgage,  though  he  purchased  in  the  first 
incumbrance,  after  he  had  notice  of  the  second  mort- 
gage ;  for  he  hath  both  law  and  equity  (r)."  In  con- 
sidering this  rule  of  equity.  Lord  Hardwicke  has  re- 

(n)  ffanion  v.  Derby,  2  Vera.  392. 

(o)  WUherinffUm  t.  Banket,  Sel.  Ch.  Ca.  3a 

ip)  Hanson  v.  Derby,  2  Vem.  392 ;  MiUetl  v.  Daivey,  31  Beav.  47a 

(9)  Sandon  v.  Hooper,  6  Bear.  246 ;  14  L.  J.  Ch.  N.S.  120. 

(rj  2  Fonblanque  oa  £q.  302,  5th  ed* 
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marked  (a),  that  it  could  not  happen  in  any  other  country  Doctrine  of 
but  this,  because  the  jurisdiction  of  law  and  equity  is  iS'orTIi^ 
administered  here  in  different  courts,  and  creates  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  rights  in  estates ;  and  therefore,  as 
courts  of  equity  break  in  upon  the  common  law,  where 
necessity  and  conscience  require  it,  still  they  allow 
superior  force  and  strength  to  a  legal  title  to  estates ; 
and  therefore,  where  there  is  a  legal  title  and  there  is 
also  equity  on  one  side,  the  Court  of  Chancery  never 
thought  fit,  that  by  reason  of  a  prior  equity  against  a 
man  who  has  a  legal  title,  that  man  shall  be  hurt,  and 
thid,  by  reason  of  the  force  which  the  court  necessarily 
and  rightly  allows  to  the  common  law,  and  to  legal 
titles ;  but  if  this  had  happened  in  any  other  country, 
it  could  never  have  been  made  a  question ;  for  if  the 
law  and  equity  are  administered  by  the  same  jurisdic- 
tion, the  rule,  qui  prior  est  tempore,  potior  est  jure,  must 
hold  (t).  However,  since  the  fusion  of  the  two  juris- 
dictions of  law  and  equity  by  the  Judicature  Acts, 
1873—75,  the  cause  alleged  by  Lord  Hardwicke  for  the 
origin  of  tacking  has  been  removed,  and  yet  the  doctrine 
itself  continues  unaffected :  which  shows,  either  that 
the  assigned  origin  is  not  the  origin,  or  not  all  the 
origin,  or  else  that  results  may  survive  the  causes  which 
have  brought  them  about. 

The  leading  principles  or  rules  of  the  doctrine  of  The  doctrine 
tacking  are  fully  stated  in  the  case  of  Brace  v.  Duchess  ll^^^^'~^ 
of  Marlborough  {u), 

I.  "  That  if  a  third  mortgagee  buys  in  the  first  mort- 1.  Third  mort- 
gage, being  a  legal  mortgage,  though  it  be  pendente  lite,  fi^fce^'**°^' 
pending  a  bill  brought  by  the  second  mortgagee  to  fecoiid,  buying 
redeem  the  first,  yet  the  third  mortgagee  having  ob-  gage  with 

• 

(«)  WortUy  V.  Birkhead,  2  Ves  Sr.  574. 

(0  Rooper  y.  Harrison,  2  K.  ft  J.  108,  109. 

(tt)  2  P.  W.  491  ;  and  see  (regarding  the  rule  in  Toulmin  v.  Steere,  3 
Mer.  210)  AdavM  v.  Angdl,  L.  R.  5  Ch.  Div.  634 ;  CracknaU  ▼.  Janson* 
L.  R.  6  Ch.  D'lY.  735. 
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notice  of  tained  the  first  mortgage,  and  got  the  law  on  his  side 
»e^nd,  may  ^^^  equal  equity,  he  shall  squeeze  out  the  second  mort- 
gagee, and  this,  the  Lord  Chief-Justice  Hale  called  a 
'  plank  *  gained  by  the  third  mortgagee,  or  tabtUa  in 
iiaufragiOy  which  construction  is  in  favour  of  a  pur- 
chaser, every  mortgagee  being  such  pro  tarUo!' 

Because  he  ii        ^^  ^^i^  casc  it  must  Carefully  be  noted  that  although 

when'he^^aru  ^^®  third  mortgagee  get  in  the  first  mortgage,  pendente 

with  hu  first    lite,  Le.,  vrith  notice,  he  shall,  nevertheless,  be  allowed 

to  tack.    The  principle  on  which  the  doctrine  is  founded 

is  thus  explained  (y) : — "  The  rule  of  equity  requires  no 

more  than  that  the  third  mortgagee  should  not  have  had 

notice  of  tlie  second  cU  the  time  of  lending  the  money  ;  for 

it  is  by  lending  the  money  without  notice  that  he  becomes 

And  may         ^^  hoTUst  creditor,  and  acguires  the  right  to  protect  his 

tiierefore  pro-  debt,     But  he  is  not  compelled  to  look  for  this  protec- 

debt,  against    tion  till  his  debt  is  in  danger  of  being  prejudiced ; 

diswwe^ed*^^    and,  therefore,  when  that  danger  is  discovered  to  him, 

dangers.  whether  it  be  by  suit  in  equity,  or  by  an  extra-judicial 

means,  as  the  honesty  of  his  debt  is  not  affected  by  the 

discovery,  so  the  right  of  protecting  that  debt,  and  the 

efficacy  of  such  protection,  are  not  prejudiced ;  hence 

arose  the  rule  which  permitted  the  subsequent  incum- 

By  transfer  of  branccrs  to  purchase  pendente  lite  (w)"     Although  if 

cmtstimdin  *  in  ^^®  ^®S^  estate  be  Outstanding  in  a  third  person  who 

person  having  has  no  privity  with  the  several  incumbrancers,  the 

prioHncum^    party  obtaining   it  would    have    priority,  yet  where 

brancers.         ^j^^  j^g^^j  owner  is  trustee  for  all,  he  cannot  create  a 

priority  by  transferring  the  estate  to  any  one  {x).  Thus, 
if  an  owner  having  the  legal  estate,  create  a  charge 
in  favour  of  A,,  then  a  second  charge  in  favour  of 
B.,  and  then  a  third  in  favour  of  C,  he  cannot  alter 

(v)  I  Eden.  530. 

(w)  Marsh  y.  Zee,  I  L.  C.  611 ;  Morrei  v.  Pcuke,  2  Atk.  52 ;  WUmot 
V,  Pike,  5  Hare,  14. 

(«)  Carter  v.  Carter,  3  K.  &  J.  617 ;  £aU8  v.  Johnton,  Johns,  304; 
Pitcher  V.  JtatUim,  L.  H.  7  Ch.  App.  259. 
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the  equities  by  transferring  the  legal  estate  to  any  of 
them  (y). 

2.  That  if  a  judgment-creditor  buys  in  the  first  a.  Judgment- 
mortgage,  although  being  a  legal  mortgage,  he  shall  not  SJ^the    " 
tack  or  unite  the  mortgage  to  his  judgment,  and  thereby  ^^^'^^J*!^ 
gain  a  preference;  for  such  judgment-creditor  cannot 
be  called  a  purchaser,  nor  has  hd  any  right  to  the  land ; 
he  has  neither  jtis  in  re  nor  jus  ad  rem.     All  that  he  judgment- 
has  by  his  judgment  is  a  lien  on  {z)  or  inchoate  right  p^^^J^^^  * 
against  the  land,  but  rum  constat^  whether  he  will  ever 
make  use  of  it,  for  he  may  take  his  debt  out  of  the 
goods  of  his  debtor  hy  fieri  facias^  or  he  may  take  his 
body,  after  which,  during  the  defendant's  life,  he  can 
or  could  (before  the  Judicature  Acts,  1873-5)  have  no 
other  execution;  besides  which,  the  jtidgment'Creditorue  did  not 
does  not  lend  his  money  on  the  immediate  view  or  con-  !!^?ii«  ^^« 

*7  money  m  con- 

templaiion  of  the  land,  nor  is  he  deceived  or  defrauded,  temnlation  of 
though  his  debtor  had  before  made  twenty  mortgages 
of  his  estate ;  but  a  mortgagee  is  defrauded  or  deceived, 
if  the  mortgagor  has  already  mortgaged  his  land  to 
another  (a). 

It  would  seem  from  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Law  unaltered 
judgment  in  Whitvxyrth  v.  Gaugain  (6),  that  the  law  in  of  Ao.  *   ^*  ' 
this  respect  has  not  been  altered  by  the  i  &  2  Vict, 
c.  1 10 ;  for  if  the  effect  of  the  judgment  is  only  to  Judgment  ca& 
charge  the  interest  which  the  debtor  has  remaining  J^^at  the* 
in  him,  the  creditor  can  have  no  right,  by  means  of  ^^jJJ^j^J^  *® 
tacking,  to  cut  off  an  incumbrance  which  preceded  his 
judgment  (c). 

But  as  by  27  &  28  Vict,  c.  112,  s.  2,  judgment- Law  how  far 

altered  by 

(y)  AdaiM  V.  Sharpies,  1 1  W.  R.  450  ;  32  Beav.  213. 

{z)  But  see  now  27  and  28  Vict.,  c.  112. 

(a)  Laeey  v.  Ingh,  2  Pk  413 ;  Spencer  v.  Pear$on,  24  Beav.  266. 

(6)  3  Hare,  416 ;  and  see  Britith  Mutual  Investment  Co,  ▼.  Smarlf 
L.  R.  xo  Cb.  App.  567. 

(c)  Coote,  409  ;  Kinderley  v.  Jervia,  23  Beav.  i ;  Beavan  v.  Lord  Ox' 
ford,  6  De  G.  M.  &  G.  507. 
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27  &  28  Vict.,  creditors  are  for  the  future  deprived  of  their  lien  on 
real  estates,  until  such  land  has  been  actually  de- 
livered in  execution  by  virtue  of  a  writ  of  elegit,  or 
other  lawful  authority,  it  appears  that  a  judgment- 
debt  cannot  now  be  tacked,  unless  such  delivery  has 
been  made. 

5.  First  mort-  3.  That  if  a  first  mortgagee  being  a  legal  mortgagee 
aether  «m  l^nds  a  further  sum  to  the  mortgagor  upon  a  statute  or 
^  *  3«^8:ment  judgment,  he  shall  retain  against  a  mesne  mortgagee, 
against  a  uutil  both  his  socuritics  are  satisfied  (d) ;  and  d  fortiori 
mame  mo       ^^  ^^  g^^  mortgagee  lends  on  a  mortgage  («). 

« 

• 

But  first  mort-  This  rule  results  from  the  doctrine  already  noticed, 
S5rtK?4»l  ^^^*  where  equity  is  equal,  the  law  shall  prevail.  But 
b«tterSdi^*to  ^^^  principle  will  not  apply  unless  the  first  mortgagee 
caU  for  it.  Jias  the  legal  estate  or  the  better  right  to  call  for  it ;  for 
otherwise  the  incumbrancers  will  be  payable  according 
to  the  priority  of  their  respective  incumbrances ;  nor 
And  must  will  the  rule  apply  if  the  mortgagee  had  notice  of  the 
▼ance  without  mesne  incumbrance,  at  the  time  of  making  the  further 
notioe.  advance  (/). 

Fimt  mort-  And  it  has  further  been  decided,  that  although  the 

SThave"  first  mortgage  was  made  to  secure  a  sum  and  further 
'^**®f  f^  *^®    advances,  if  the  first  mortgagee  make  a  further  advance 

mesne  incum-  '  °^^ 

brance.  with  notice  of  a   mesne    incumbrance,    he    will  not 

be  entitled   to   priority   in   respect   of  such   further 
advance  {g), 

4.  Where  legal  4.  When  a  puisne  mortgagee  has  bought  in  a  prior 
standing,  in-    incumbrance,  but  the  legal  estate  is  vested  in  a  trustee, 

(d)  Shepherd  v.  TiOey,  2  Atk.  548. 

(«)  WjfUiey,  Pollen,  11  W.  R.  1081. 

(/)  Coote  on  Mortgages,  409 ;  see  Crtdland  v.  PoUer,  L.  R.  10  Ch. 
App.  8. 

ig)  Shaw  ▼.  Neale,  20  Beav.  157  ;  JtoU  ▼.  ffopkinton,  9  H.  L.  Gas. 
514.  These  two  cases  appear  to  have  overruled  'Gordon  ▼.  Graham, 
2  £q.  Ca.  Abr.  598. 
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or  the  puisne  mortgagee  has  not  obtained  the  legal  title,  oumbrancew 

or  he  takes  en  autre  droit  (h),  the  court  clearly  holds  ing  to  time. 

that  the  puisne  mortgagee  can  make  no  advantage  of 

his  prior  incumbrance,  because  in  all  cases  where  the 

legal  estate  is  outstanding,  the  several  incumbrancers 

must  be  paid  according  to  their  priorities  in  point  of 

time, — qui  prior  est  tempore,  potior  est  Jure. 

But  if  any  one  of  the  incumbrancers  has  a  better  Unless  one  of 
title  to  call  for  an  assignment  or  conveyance  of  the  branoBwhaa  a 
legal  estate,  as,  for  instance,  when  a  declaration  of  Jj^ufor*the *^ 
trust  of  the  legal  estate  has  been  made  in  his  favour,  legal  esute. 
he  will  be  placed  in  equity,  in  the  same  situation  as  if 
he  had  obtained  an  actual  assignment  (i). 

It  appears,  that  a  prior  mortgagee  having  a  bond  When  a  bond 
debt,  whether  prior  or  subsequent  to  his  mortgage  (/),  tacke"— ^ 
cannot  tack  it  against  any  intervening  incumbrancer  |j)^"J8 
by  mortgage,  of  even  against  an  intervening  judgment  —never. 
or  bond  creditor  (k),  or  even  against  the  mortgagor  of  debtor,— 
himself  (/),  or  as  against  a  purchaser  of  the  equity  of  voiJnteeS'"*' 
redemption ;   but  only  as  against  the  heir  (m),  or  as 
against  the  beneficial  devisee  (n) ;  and  this  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  preventing  circuity  of  action   (o).      And 
since  3  &  4  Will.  IV.,  c.  104,  it  seems  a  simple  con- 
tract debt  may  be  tacked  against  the  heir  or  devisee, 
where  there  is  not  a  devise  for  payment  of  debts  (p). 
In  other  words,  the  bond  debt  cannot  be  tacked  at  all 


(A)  Morret  v.  PadK,  2  Atk.  52. 

(»)  Pom/ret  v.  Windtor,  2  Ves.  487  ;  Allen  y.  Knight,  5  Hare,  272  ; 
Wilmot  V.  Pike,  5  Hare,  14 ;  Cooke  v.  Wilton,  29  Beav.  100. 

ij)  Windkcmi  v.  Jenning$,  2  Ch.  Kep.  247. 

(k)  Lowthian  v.  Jfatd,  3  Bro.  C.  C.  162. 

{1}  Jonei  T.  Smith,  2  Vea.  J.  376. 

(m)  ShuHleworih  v.  Layeock,  i  Vern.  245. 

(n)  ChaUi$  r.  Catbome,  I  Eq.  Ca.  Ab^  325;  Du  Vigitr  t.  Lee,  2 
Hare,  326. 

(o)  HeaiM  V.  Bante,  3  Atk.  630  ;  Coote,  391-393. 

(p)  Coote,  402 ;  Sp.  723-725*  735- 
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during  the  life  of  the  mortgagor,  but  only  after  his 
death  upon  an  administration  of  his  assets,  when  of 
course  it  will  be  preferred  to  the  heir  or  beneficial 
devisee  (q). 


By  37  &  38  Vict.,  c.  78,  s.  7,  the  doctrine  of  tack- 


ing was   abolished   as  regards   estates   and   interests 


Tacking  abol- 
ished by 
Vendor  and 

^^Mdi^*^*'  ^^®^^d  ^f^^  *'^®  7^^  August  1874;  but  by  the  Land 
stored  by  Land  Transfer  Act,  1 87  5  (r),  which  came  into  operation  on 
1875.'  *'  °  *  the  1st  January  1 876,  it  is  enacted  as  follows : — "  The 
seventh  section  of  the  Vendor  and  Purchaser  Act,  1874, 
is  hereby  repealed,  as  from  the  date  at  which  it  came 
into  operation,  except  as  to  anything  duly  done  there- 
under before  the  commencement  of  this  Act." 


Priority  may 
be  lost  by 
fraud. 


The  right  of  priority  may  be  lost  by  fraud.  "  If  a 
man  by  the  suppressioii  of  the  truth  which  he  was 
bound  to  communicate,  or  by  the  suggestion  of  a  false- 
hood, be  the  cause  of  prejudice  to  another  who  had  a 
right  to  a  full  and  correct  representation  of  the  fact, 
it  is  certainly  agreeable  tb  the  dictates  of  good  con- 
science, that  his  claim  should  be  postponed  to  that  of 
the  person  whose  confidence  was  induced  by  his  repre- 
sentation («)." 


A  mortgagee 
denying  his 
mortga^^  so 
as  to  mislead 
an  intending 
mortgagee. 


If  A.,  being  about  to  lend  money  to  B.,  informs  C. 
of  his  intention,  and  asks  C.  whether  he  has  any 
incumbrance  on  B.'s  estate,  and  G.  denies  that  he  has 
any,  whereby  A.  is  induced  to  lend  his  money  to  B., 
and  it  proves  that  C.  had  at  the  time  an  existing 
mortgage  or  judgment  on  B.'s  estate,  this  is  a  fraud 
on  the  part  of  C,  and  his  security  shall  be  postponed 
to  that  of  A.  But  to  fix  C.  with  the  fraud  it  is  neces- 
sary that  he  should  be  informed  of  A.'s  intention  to 
lend  the  money;  for  otherwise  the  fraudulent  inten- 

(g)  In  re  ffatdfoott  Ettate,  CKaunUer*t  daim,  L.  R.  13  Eq.  327. 
W  38  ft  39  Vict.,  c.  87. 
(«}  I  Foablauque  on  £q.  64. 
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tion  is  wanting  on  which  the  relief  is  to  proceed, 
and  the  mere  falsehood  is  not  sufficient  for  such 
purpose  (t). 

A  mortgagee  may  also  lose  his  priority  by  his  own  Priority  may 
negligence.     Thus  A.,  a  mortgagee  of  leasehold  pro- mortgagee  s 
perty,  lent  the  lease  to  the  mortgagor  for  the  purpose  32^1^®^^!°)^ 
of  obtaining  a  further  advance  upon  it,  but  at  the  same  tion. 
time  told  the  mortgagor  to  inform  the  person,  of  whom 
he  proposed  to  obtain  the  money,  that  A.  had  a  prior 
charge.     The  mortgagor  deposited  the  lease  with  his 
bankers   without   informing    them  of   A/s  mortgage. 
On  a  bill  for  foreclosure  by  A,  it  was  held,  that,  as 
A.  by  his  negligence  had  put  it  in  the  mortgagor's 
power  to  commit  a  fraud,  his  security  must  be  post- 
poned to  that  of  the  bankers  (u). 

As  a  general  rule,  both  in  suits  for  foreclosure  and  CoMoiidation 
in  suits  for  redemption,  the  mortgagor  cannot  redeem  Mo^agor 
one  mortgage  without  redeeming  all  other  mortgages  JSJ^the^mort^ 
which  the  mortgagee  holds  upon  any  part  of  his  pro-  «»««» ^^"ch 

.         r      ^r.  rl  X  1.  •   i_x    X  T    the  mortgagee 

perty ;  for  these  the  mortgagee  has  a  right  to  consoli-  hoida  on  hu 
date  together  (v).  And  this  rule  is  applicable  as  well  p^^p^^^^- 
to  mortgages  of  realty  (w)  as  to  mortgages  of  person- 
alty (x),  and  holds  good  against  a  purchaser  for  value 
of  the  equity  of  redemption,  and  also  against  a  subse- 
quent mortgagee  thereof,  although  each  is  without 
notice  of  the  other  mortgages  (y). 

The  doctrine  of  consolidation  depends  upon  a  prin-  Consolidation 

(0  Coote,  415. 

(tt)  Briggt  v.  J<mtB,  L.  R.  10  Eq.  92 ;  and  see  Credland  ▼.  Patter^ 
L.  R.  Cb.  App.  8. 

(v)  Selby  v.  Pom/ret,  i  J.  &  H.  336;  9  W.  R.  583 ;  PhUlipt  v.  aui- 
ieridge,  4  De  Q.  &  Jo.  531  ;  Tatsd  v.  Smith,  2  De  G.  ft  Jo.  7 1 3-7 18. 

(«?)  Neve  V.  PenneU,  n  W.  R.  986. 

(x)  WatU  y.  Symet,  i  De  G.  M.  &  G.  240 ;  TwetddU  y.  TweedaU,  23 
Beav.  341. 

(y)  Beevor  v.  Luck,  L.  R.  4  Eq.  537~ezplained  in  Baker  v.  Grayf  L. 
R.  I  Ch.  Div.  491. 
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distinguished  ciplc  altogether  different  from  that  upon  which  tacking 
depends.  Because  in  tacking,  the  right  is  to  throw 
together  several  debts  lent  on  the  same  estate,  and  to 
do  so  under  the  priority  and  protection  afforded  by  the 
legal  estate ;  but  in  consolidation,  the  right  is  to  throw 
together  on  one  estate  several  debts  lent  on  differed 
estates,  and  to  do  so  without  reference  to  any  priority 
or  protection  afforded  by  the  legal  estate^  but  solely 
upon  the  equitable  maxim  that  he  who  seeks  equity 
must  do  equity.  Further,  not  only  is  getting  in  the 
legal  estate  not  necessary  as  a  preliminary  to  consoli- 
dation as  it  is  to  tacking,  but  even  notice  at  the  time 
of  lending  the  mortgage  money  on  the  second  estate, 
which  would  be  fatal  to  any  subsequent  right  of  tack- 
ing, is  wholly  immaterial  as  regards  the  right  of  con- 
solidation (z).     Sed  quaere  ;  because, — 

Consolidation,  To  the  doctrine  of  consolidation,  the  recent  case  of 
UmSto!*'^  Baker  v.  Gray  (a)  has  put  a  very  desirable  limit.  Hall, 
V.  C,  after  looking  personally  into  all  the  previous 
cases,  stated,  in  effect,  in  his  judgment  in  that  case, 
that  "  there  had  been  no  case  decided  on  the  principle 
of  consolidation  in  favour  of  a  mortgagee  whose  mortgage 
vxis  n^on-existing  at  the  time  when  the  second  mortgage 
(or,  semble,  subsequent  purchase)  was  made.  .  .  .  The 
principle  had  been  rested  by  Wood,  V.  C,  upon  the 
capacity  of  the  party  to  make  the  inquiry ;  but  such 
an  inquiry  was  impossible  into  what  was  non-existing." 


Special  reme-  Equity  having  determined  that  the  mortgage  debt 
iM  o  jmorfc-    qY^q^i  ]yQ  considered  the  principal,  and  the  land  a  pledge, 

(a.1  Foreqio-  ^nd  as  a  consequence  that  the  mortgagor,  notwith- 
standing his  breach  of  condition  and  the  consequent 
forfeiture  at  law  of  his  estate,  shall  be  relievable  in 
equity  on  payment  of  principal,  interest^  and  costs,  and 


(z)  Fisher  on  Mortgages,  2d  ed.  pp.  678,  679. 
(a)  L.  R.  I  Ch.  DiY.  491. 
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that  the  mortgagee  in  possession  was  accountable  for 
the  rents  and  profits ;  it  became,  on  the  other  hand, 
just,  that  the  mortgagee  should  not  be  subject  to  a 
perpetual  account,  nor  converted  into  a  perpetual 
bailiif,  but  that  after  a  fair  and  reasonable  time  given 
to  the  mortgagor  to  discharge  the  debt,  he  should  lose 
his  equity,  or,  in  other  words,  be  foreclosed  his  right 
of  redemption.  % 

An  intermediate  mortgagee  is  entitled  to  file  a  bill  Foreclosure 
or  commence  an  action  of  foreclosure  against  the  mort-  JJ^^of'and 
gagor,  and  all  mortgagees  subsequent  to  himself  (b) ;  time  for. 
and   in   his  action  he  usually  offers  to   redeem  any 
mortgagees  prior  to  himself  whom  he  makes  parties  to 
the  action.     A  foreclosure  action  cannot  be  brought 
but  within  twenty  years  next  after  the  right  to  bring 
such  action  first  accrued,  or  within  twenty  years  after 
the  last  payment  of  any  part  of  the  principal  money 
or  interest  (c) ;  and  only  six  years'  arrears  of  interest 
are  recoverable  as  against  the  land  (ct). 

Before  the  stat.   15   &  16  Vict.,  c.   86,  courts  of  (6.)  Sale,— 
equity,  except  in  a  few  cases,  refused  to  decree  a  sale  ")  under  15  & 
against  the  will  of  the  mortgagor;   but  under  ^^^^ J^^dero^^e 
statute,  s.  48,  the  Court  of  Chancery  may  direct  a  sale  court, 
of  mortgaged  property  instead  of  a  foreclosure,  on  such 
terms  as  it  may  think  fit. 

A  power  of  sale,  even  before  that  Act,  was  usually  Or  (2)  under 
inserted    in    mortgage-deeds,   giving    the    mortgagee  ^^J^'^^J!^® 
authority  to  sell  the  premises  ;  but  such  a  power  was  gage-deed, 
only  permitted  where    the    mortgaged   land  did  not 
exceed  in  value  the  money  lent;  for  if  the  security 

(6)  2  Sp.  674. 

(c)  3  &  4  WilL  IV.,  c.  27,  88.  24,  28 ;  7  &  8  Will.  IV.  k  i  Vict.,  c. 
28  ;  Coote,  449.     And  see  the  Real  Property  Limitation  Act,  1874. 

(d)  In  re  SUacCa  Mortgaged  Estates,  L.  R  2  Ch.  Div.  713 ;  and  see 
Hickman  v.  l/jpsaU,  L.  R.  2  Ch.  Diy.  617,  and,  on  appeal,  4  Ch.  Div. 

144. 
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were  very  ample,  it  was  not  likely  that  the  mortgagor 
would  consent  to  such  a  power  being  given  to  the 
mortgagee,  in  case  default  should  be  made  in  pay- 
ment; and  the  concurrence  of  the  mortgagor  in  the 
sale  is  not  necessary  to  perfect  the  title  of  the  pur- 
chaser (c).  The  mortgagee  having  sold,  is  at  liberty 
to  retain  to  himself  principal,  interest,  and  costs ;  and 
having  done  this,  the  surplus,  if  any,  must  be  paid 
over  to  the  person  or  persons  who  (but  for  the  sale) 
would  have  been  entitled  to  redeem. 

Or (3) under         Also,  imder  the  stat.  23  &  24  Vict,  c.  145,  s.  11, 
p iTwer^o^saie    ^  powcr  of  Sale,  uulcss  cxprcssly  excluded  by  the  mort- 
ooi^erred  by    gage-dccd,  has  been  rendered  incident  to  every  mortgage 
c.  145.         '   or  charge  by  deed  affecting  any  hereditaments  of  any 
tenure.    This  power,  however,  is  not  to  arise  until  either 
after  one  year  from  the  time  when  the  principal  money 
shall  have  become  payable  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  deed,  or  after  any  interest  on  such  principal  money 
shall  have  been  in  arrear  for  six  months,  or  after  any 
omission  to  pay  any  premium  on  any  insurance  which 
by  the  terms  of  the  deed  ought  to  be  paid  by  the  per- 
son entitled  to  the  mortgaged  property.     And  no  sale 
is  to  be  made  until  after  six  months*  notice  in  writ- 
Compensation,  ing.     Where  mortgaged  property  is   taken  by  com- 
Vo^^Z^,  Pulsory   purchase,   the    compensation-moneys   go    to 
mortgagee,  including  proportion  paid  for  goodwill  (if 
any)  attaching  to  the  premises(/). 

Mortgagee  If  a  debt  be  secured  by  the  mortgage  of  real  estate, 

au  hi  mSe-     ^^^  ^^s°   collaterally  by  covenant  or  by  bond,  the 

dies  concur-      mortgagee  may  pursue  aU  his  remedies  at  the  same 

time  (g).       If  the  mortgagee  obtain  full  payment  on 


(e)  Carder  v.  Morgan,  1 8  Vea.  344 ;  Nevnnan  y.  Selft,  33  Beav.  522  ; 
Dicker  v.  Angerttein,  L.  R.  3  Ch.  Div.  600. 

(/)  Pile  V.  Pile,  ex  parte  LamhUm,  L.  R.  3  Ob.  Div.  36. 

(g)  Loekhart  v.  Hardy,  9  Beay.  349  ;  ManhaU  ▼.  Shrewiimrg,  L.  R, 
10  Ch.  App.  250. 
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the  bond  or  covenant,  the  mortgagor  is  by  the  fact  of 
payment  entitled  to  a  re-conveyance  of  the  estate,  and 
foreclosure  is  rendered  unnecessary.  But  if  the  mort- 
gagee obtains  only  part  payment  on  the  bond  or  on  the 
covenant,  he  may  institute  or  go  on  with  his  foreclosure 
suit,  and  giving  credit  in  account  for  what  he  has 
received  on  the  bond  or  covenant,  he  may  foreclose  for 
nonpayment  of  the  remainder.  On  the  other  hand,  if  if  mortgu^ee 
he  obtains  a  foreclosure  first,  and  alleges  that  the  value  ^^h'n  "** 


sue 


of  the  estate  is  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  debt,  he  is  ^^  tb«  co^e- 

*'  '  nant,  he  open* 

not  absolutely  precluded  from  suing  on  the  bond  or  theforedoeure, 
covenant ;  but  it  is  held,  that  by  doing  so  he  gives  to  may  wdeem  ^'^ 
the  mortgagor  a  renewed  right  to  redeem  the  estate, 
and  get  it  back,  or,  in  other  words,  he  thereby  opens 
the  foreclosure,  and  consequently  upon  the  commence- 
ment of  an  action  against  the  mortgagor  on  the  bond 
after  foreclosure,  the  mortgagor  may  file  a  bill  for 
redemption,  and   upon  payment  of  the  whole   debt 
secured  by  the  mortgage,  he  is  entitled  to  have  the 
estate  back  again,  and  the  securities  given  up.      After  Mortgagee 
foreclosure,  therefore,  the  court  will  not  restrain  the  Sre  havelhe 
mortgagee  from  suing  on  the  bond,  provided  he  retains  estate  in  hia 
the  TTwrtgaged  estate  in  his  power,  ready  to  be  redeemed 
in  case  the  mortgagor  should  think  fit  to  avail  himself 
of  the  foreclosure  (A).     It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  the 
mortgagee  has  so  dealt  with  the  mortgaged  estate  as  to 
be  unable  to  restore  it  to  the  mortgagor  on  full  pay- 
ment, as  if  he  has  sold  it  (i),  the  court  will  prevent 
his  suing  at  law  on  the  bond  or  covenant  to  receive 
the  residue  of  the  mortgage-money  (/).     A  foreclosure 
decree  is  almost  always  liable  to  be  opened,  even  after 
a  long  interval  of  time  and  intermediate  dealings  with 
the  property  (i). 

There  is  a  class  of  cases  in  which  the  question  has  The  equity  of 

(A)  2  Sp.  682.  (t)  LockhaH  V.  ffaixiy,  9  Bear.  349. 

{j )  Palmer  ▼.  ffendrte,  27  Bear.  349. 

(i)  Campbell  v.  ffolyland,  L.  R.  7  Oh.  Div.  166. 
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redemption 
follows  the 
limitatioiis  of 
the  original 
estate. 


Mortgage 
by  husband 
of  his  wife's 
estate. 


Equitjr  of  re- 
demption 
results  to 
wife. 


Unless  a  differ 
ent  intention 
manifested. 


been,  whether  it  is  intended  by  the  parties  making  the 
mortgage  that  the  equity  of  redemption  shall  be  limited 
in  a  manner  different  from  the  uses  subsisting  in  the 
estate  prior  to  the  mortgage,  or  shall  result  to  the 
same  uses.  These  questions  have  generally  arisen  in 
mortgages  by  husband  and  wife  of  the  wife's  estate ; 
and  the  principle  of  equity  in  such  cases  is,  that  if 
money  be  borrowed  by  the  husband  and  wife  upon  the 
security  of  the  wife's  estate,  although  the  equity  of 
redemption  is  by  the  mortgage  deed  reserved  to  the 
husband  and  his  heirs,  or  to  the  husband  and  wife  and 
their  heirs,  yet  there  shall  be  a  resulting  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  the  wife  and  her  heirs,  and  that  the  wife  or 
her  heir  shall  redeem,  and  not  the  heir  of  the  husband, 
her  estate  being  in  equity  deemed  only  a  security  for 
his  debt  (Z).  But  at  the  same  time,  the  intention  to 
alter  the  previous  title  may  be  manifested  by  the 
language  of  the  proviso  itself,  and  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  an  express  declaration  or  recital  to  that 
effect  (m). 


(Z)  Uuntinffdan  v.  Huntingdon,  2  L.  C.  lOio ;  Jaeki<m  y.  Parker, 
Amb.  687 ;  Jackton  v.  Innes,  i  Bligh,  104 ;  Whittbrtad  v.  Smith,  3 
De  Q.  M.  &  O.  272 ;  Coote,  523 ;  and  distinguish  the  case  of  Dawton 
V.  Bank  of  Whitthaven,  L.  R.  6  Ch.  Div.  218,  which  was  a  case  of 
husband  and  wife  mortgaging  the  husband's  estate,  the  wife  being  a 
concurring  party  in  order  to  release  her  dower  therein. 

(m)  Atkin$on  ▼.  Smith,  3  De  Q.  ft  Jo.  186-192 ;  Jona  t.  Davk$, 
W.  N.  1878,  pp.  74,  75. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

OF  EQUITABLE  MORTGAGES  OF  REALTY  BY  DEPOSIT  OF 

TITLE-DEEDS. 

The  Statute  of  Frauds  (a)  enacts  that  "  no  action  shall  statute  of 
be  brought  upon  any  contract,  or  sale  of  lands,  tene-  quires  oon- 
ments,  or  hereditaments,  or  any  interest  in  or  concern-  ^^g^and* 
ing  them,  unless  the  agreement  upon  which  such  action  to  be  in 
shEill  be  brought,  or  some  memorandum  or  note  thereof, 
be  in  writing,  and  signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged 
therewith,  or  some  other  person  thereunto  by  him  law- 
fully authorised."     Notwithstanding  this  statute,  it  is 
now  decided  (6)  that  if  the  title-deeds  of  an  estate  are, 
without  even  verbal  communication,  deposited  by  a  Deposit  of 
debtor  in  the  hands  of  his  creditor,  or  of  some  third  i^i^g  ^  **' 
person  on  his  behalf  (c),  such  deposit  is  of  itself  evi-  ^^^^^^^ 
dence  of  an  agreement  executed  for  a  mortgage  of  the  not  within 
estate  (rf),  of  which  agreement  the  creditor  may  avail 
himself  as  of  an  agreement  in  writing  for  that  purpose ; 
for  he  may  file  his  biU  for  the  completion  of  the  secu- 
rity by  a  legal  conveyance  from  his  debtor,  who  will 
not  be  allowed  to  plead  the  Statute  of  Frauds  (e).     It 
appears  to  be  now  finally  settled  that  the  appropriate 
remedy  of  the  mortgagee  by  deposit  is  foreclosure,  and 
not  sale  (/). 


(a)  29  Car.  II.,  o.  3,  s.  4.  (6)  Jlutiel  ▼.  Jtussd,  1  L.  C.  674. 

(c)  Ex  parte  Coming^  9  Ves.  115. 

id)  ExparU  Wright,  19  Ves.  258. 

(e)  Pryee  v.  Bury,  2  Drew.  42  j  PerrU  v.  MuUins,  2  Sm.  k  Giff.  378 ; 
Sx  parte  ifoM,  3  De  Q.  ft  Sm.  599. 

(/)  Pryee  v.  Bury,  L.  R.  16  Eq.  153 ;  Jamea  v.  JafM$,  ibid, ;  and  see 
MarihaU  v.  Shrewebury,  L.  R.  zo  Cb.  Div.  250. 
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Origin  of  the 
doctrine. 


In  Keys  v.  Williams  (g),  Lord  Abinger  said, — "  Tlie 
doctrine  of  equitable  mortgages  has  been  said  to  be  an 
invasion  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds.  .  .  .  But  in  my 
opinion  that  statute  was  never  meant  to  aflfect  the 
transaction  of  a  man  borrowing  money  and  depositing 
his  title-deeds  as  a  pledge  of  payment.  A  court  of 
law  could  not  assist  such  a  party  to  recover  back  his 
title-deeds  by  an  action  of  trover ;  the  answer  to  such 
an  action  being,  that  the  title-deeds  were  pledged  for 
a  sum  of  money,  and  that  till  the  money  is  repaid,  the 
party  has  no  right  to  them.  So,  if  the  party  came 
into  equity  for  relief,  he  would  be  told  that  before  he 
sought  equity  he  must  do  equity,  by  repaying  the 
money,  in  consideration  for  which  the  deeds  had  been 
lodged  in  the  other  party's  hands." 


Deposit  of 
deeds  eorers 
farther  ad- 
vances. 


and  interest. 


Ill  Rttssd  V.  Russd  (h)  it  was  decided  that  the  deeds 
were  a  security  for  the  sum  advanced  at  the  time  of 
the  deposit,  and  only  for  that  sum.  But  this  rule  has 
been  extended,  and  it  is  now  held  that  such  a  deposit 
will  cover  future  advances,  if  such  was  the  agreement 
when  the  first  advance  was  made;  or  if  it  can  be 
proved  that  a  subsequent  advance  was  made  on  an 
agreemeut,  express  or  implied,  that  the  deeds  were  to 
be  a  security  for  it  as  well  (i).  An  equitable  mort- 
gage by  deposit  carries  interest  at  the  rate  of  jQ^  per 
cent.  (J), 


Deposit  of 
deeds  for 
purpose  of 
preparing  a 
legal  mort- 
gage. 


Where  there  has  been  a  deposit  of  title-deeds  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  a  legal  mortgage,  the  balance 
of  authority  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  the  proposition 
that  a  delivery  of  deeds  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a 
legal  mortgage  constitutes,  in  fact,   a  valid  interim 


{g)  3  Y.  &  C.  Exch.  Ca.  55,  6i. 
(&)  I  L.  C.  674. 

(t)  Ex  parte  Kensington,  2  V.  ft  B.  83 ;  Ede  y.  Knowlet,  2  Y.  &  0. 
C.  C.  172  ;  JatMi  v.  Rice,  5  De  G.  M.  k  G.  461. 
0)  JU  Kerr's  Policy,  L.  R.  8  Eq.  341. 
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equitable  mortgage  (i*), — that  being  not  inconsistent 
with  the  expressed  purpose  of  the  deposit  of  title- 
deeds. 

A  parol  agreement  to  deposit  title-deeds  for  a  sum  Parol  agree- 
of  money  advanced  does  not  without  an  actual  deposit  JJ^it  dSe^ 
constitute  a  good  equitable  mortgage  (/) ;  but  if  in  ^^  mo^^ 
writing,  such  an  agreement  would  be  good,  without  an 
actual  deposit. 

It  is  now  clearly  decided  that  in  order  to  create  an  All  titie-cieods 
equitable  mortgage  it  is  not  necessary  that   all  the  deported, 
title-deeds,  or  even  all  the  material  title-deeds,  should 
be  deposited ;  it  is  sufficient  if  the  deeds  deposited  are 
material  to  the  title,  and  are  proved  to  have  been  de- 
posited with  the  intention  of  creating  a  mortgage  (m). 

Where  land  has  been  registered  with  an  indefeasible 
title,  the  land  certificate  (and  not  the  title-deeds)  is  the 
proper  document  to  deposit  (n). 

An  equitable  mortgagee  who  parts  with  the  title-  Equitable 
deeds,  and  so  enables  the  depositor  to  make  another  JJ^S^Uh 
equitable  mortgage,  may  be  postponed  to  such  second  *^«  title-deeds 

V  ui  ^  x.  c   i.^     x.         '  .  to  mortgagor. 

equitable  mortgagee  by  reason  of  his  laches,  m  not 
getting  back  the  deed — on  the  principle  tliat,  as  be- 
tween two  innocent  parties,  the  one  must  suffer  who 
has  permitted  the  fraud  to  be  committed  (o). 

An  equitable  mortgagee  by  deposit  of  title-deeds  Equitable 
will  be  entitled  to  priority  over  a  subsequent  legal  ™riorfty  to  a*" 

"  4  " 

k)  I  L.  C.  680. 

(0  Bx  parte  Coombe,  4  Mad.  249 ;  Sx  parte  Farley,  i  M.  D.  &  De  G. 
683. 

(n»)  Laeon  t.  Allen,  3  Drew.  579 ;  Roberts  y.  Crofi,  24  Beav.  223 ;  2 
De  O.  &  Jo.  I. 

(11)  Fiah.  on  Mortgages,  2d  ed.,  pp.  41,  42. 

(0)  Waldron  v.  Sloper,  i  Drew.  193. 
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Mubsequent 
legal  mort- 
gagee, with 
notice. 
Legal  mort- 
gagee poat- 
poned  to  prior 
equitable 
mortgagee,  if 
former  has 
been  guilty 
of  fraud  or 
groM  negli- 
gence. 
Not  peat- 
poned  if  he 
has  made  bond 
Jide  inouiry 
after  tne 
deeds. 


Gross  and 
wilful  negli> 
gence  tanta- 
mount to 
fraud. 


Absence  of 
inquiry  after 
deeds,  pre- 
sumptive 
evidence  of 
fraud. 


mortgagee  who  advanced  his  money  with  notice  of  the 
deposit  (^).  And  constructive  notice  will  suffice  for 
this  purpose ;  but  mere  incaution  will  not  prevent  the 
legal  mortgagee  from  asserting  his  priority  over  the 
prior  equitable  mortgagee.  The  principles  which  govern 
tliis  class  of  cases  are  thus  summarised  by  Turner,  V.-C, 
in  Hewitt  v.  Loosemort  (tj), — "  That  a  legal  mortgagee  is 
not  to  be  postponed  to  a  prior  equitable  one,  upon  the 
ground  of  his  not  having  got  in  the  title-deeds,  unless 
there  be  fraud  or  gross  and  wilful  negligence  on  his 
part ;  that  the  court  will  not  impute  fraud,  or  gross  or 
wilful  negligence,  to  the  mortgagee,  if  he  has  hond  fide 
inquired  for  the  deeds,  and  a  reasonable  excuse  has 
been  given  for  the  non-delivery  of  them ;  but  that  the 
court  will  impute  fraud,  or  gross  and  wilful  negligence, 
to  the  mortgagee,  if  he  omits  all  inquiry  as  to  the 
deeds ;  and  I  think  there  is  much  principle  both  in  the 
rule  itself  and  in  the  distinctions  upon  it.  When  this 
court  is  called  upon  to  postpone  a  l^al  mortgagee,  its 
powers  are  invoked  to  take  away  a  legal  right ;  and  I 
see  no  ground  which  can  justify  it  in  doing  so,  except 
fraud,  or  gross  and  wilful  negligence,  which,  in  the  eye 
of  this  court,  amounts  to  fraud ;  and  I  think  that  in 
transactions  of  sale  and  mortgage  of  estates,  if  there 
be  no  inquiry  as  to  the  title-deeds  which  constitute 
the  sole  evidence  of  the  title  to  such  property,  the 
court  is  justified  in  assuming  that  the  purchaser  or 
mortgagee  has  abstained  from  making  the  inquiry  from 
a  suspicion  that  his  title  would  be  affected  if  it  was 
made,  and  is,  therefore,  bound  to  impute  to  him  the 
knowledge  which  the  inquiry  if  made  would  have  im- 
parted. But  I  think,  if  a  honA  fide  inquiry  is  made, 
and  a  reasonable  excuse  given,  there  is  no  ground  for 
imputing  the  suspicion,  or  the  notice  which  is  conse- 
quent upon  it." 


(/))  Hitm  V.  MQl^  13  Ves.  114;  Jontt  v.  H^tUtamt,  5  W.  R.  54a 
(g)  9  Hare,  458. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

OF   MORTGAGES   AND   PLEDGES   OF    PERSONALTY. 

A  MORTGAGE  of  personal  property  diflTers  from  a  pledge.  Differenceg 
The  mortgage  is  a  conditional  transfer  or  conveyance  mortgage 
of   the  very  property   itself,    the   interim   possession  *J^  ^naUv 
usually  remaining  with  the  mortgagor;   and   if   the  («)  in  their" 
condition  is  not  duly  performed,  the  whole  title  vests 
absolutely  at  law  in  the  mortgagee,  exactly  as  it  does 
in  the  case  of  a  mortgage  of  lands.     A  pledge,  on  the 
other  hand,  passes  the  possession  immediately  to  the 
pledgee  who  acquires  at  the  same  time  a  special  pro- 
perty only  in  the  article  pledged  with  a  right  of  re- 
taining same  until  the  debt  is  discharged  (a). 

In  cases  of  pledges,  if  a  time  for  the  redemption  (*)  a»  regards 
be  fixed  by  the  contract,  still  the  pledgor  may  redeem 
afterwards,  if  he  applies  within  a  reasonable  time.  But 
if  no  time  is  fixed  for  the  payment,  the  pledgor  has  his 
whole  life  to  redeem,  unless  he  is  called  upon  to  redeem 
by  the  pledgee ;  and  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  pledgor 
without  such  demand,  his  personal  representatives  may 
redeem  (6). 

Generally  speaking,  the  remedy  of  the  pledgor  or  Remedy  of  a 
his    representatives    is    at   law.     But   if  any  special  generaiVuie*  u 
ground  is  shown,  as  if  an   account  or  discovery  is  *^^y^i^,|! 
wanted,  or  there  has  been  an  assignment  of  the  pledge,  tionaiiy  in 
a  bill  will  lie  in  equity  (c).  ^ 

{a)  St.  1030 ;  Jones  v.  Smith,  2  Ves.  Jr.  378. 

(6)  Vanderzee  v.  Willis^  3  Bro.  C.  C.  21  ;  Kemp  v.  Wettbrcok,  i  Vea. 
278. 

(c)  Jonet  V.  Smtthf  2  Vea.  Jr.  372  ;  St.  1032. 
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Remedy  of  a         On  the  Other  hand,  the  pledgee  may  bring  a  bill  in 

genefai'ruiet  ^^^^^7*  ^^  foieclose  and  scU  the  pledge  {d).     It  seems, 

b  t*  Ta^^  '  ^^^^'  ^^^^  ^^®  pledgee  may,  after  the  time  for  redemp- 

raay  also  sell,  tion  has  passed,  upon  due  notice  given  to  the  pledgor, 

p?edgor!*  sell  the  pledge  without  a  judicial  decree  of  sale  (e). 

Differences  In  mortgages  of  personal   property,  although    the 

mortgage^of     prescribed  condition  has  not  been  fulfilled,  there  exists, 
reaUy  and  a     ^s  in  mortgao:es  of  land,  an  equity  of  redemption,  which 

mortgage  or  *^  °  »  t.       ^  r         '  ^ 

pledge  of  may  be  asserted  by  the  mortgagor,  if  he  brings  his  bill 
perionaty,  ^^  redeem,  within  a  reasonable  time  (/).  There  is, 
however,  a  difiference  between  mortg^es  of  land,  on 
(a.)  As  regards  the  One  hand  and  mortgages  and  pledges  of  personal 
remedies.  property  on  the  other,  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  the 
parties  after  a  breach  of  the  condition.  In  such  a 
case,  there  is  no  necessity  in  mortgages  of  personalty 
or  in  pledges  (as  there  usually  is  in  mortgages  of 
realty)  to  bring  a  bill  of  foreclosure ;  but  the  mort- 
gagee or  pledgor,  upon  due  notice,  may  sell  the  per- 
sonal property  mortgaged  or  pledged  (g).  The  reason 
of  this  difference  seems  to  be  the  same  in  principle 
with  that  on  which  equity,  as  a  general  rule,  refuses 
to  decree  a  specific  performance  of  an  agreement  con- 
cerning personal  chattels ;  namely,  that  other  things 
of  the  same  kind,  and  of  the  very  same  worth,  even  to 
the  owner  himself,  may  be  purchased  for  the  sum  which 
the  articles  in  question  fetch ;  and,  therefore,  if  such 
property  is  mortgaged,  the  mortgagee  may  properly  be 
allowed  to  sell  it,  on  due  notice,  without  the  incon- 
venience of  filing  a  biU  of  foreclosure  (h). 

Pledgee's  It  appears  that  in  the  absence  of  express  agreement 

transfer.         to  the  Contrary,  a  pledgee  may,  even  before  condition 


{d)  Ex  parte  Mountfort,  I4  Ves.  606.  But  see  Fisher  on  Mortgages, 
2d  ed.,  p.  498.  n  {t), 

(e)  Kemp  V.  WeHbrookf  i  Ves.  278  ;  Lockwood  v.  Ewer,  9  Mod.  278  ; 
PorUonier  v.  Dawion,  Holt's  N.  P.  385  ;  St.  1053 »  Courier  v.  ITaJte^ 
L.  R.  4  Ch.  DiT.  605. 

(/)  Kemp  V.  We$tbrook,  I  Ves.  278. 

Q)  St.  103 1.  {h)  SoiitU's  Manual,  339. 
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broken,  deliver  over  the  pledge  to  a  purchaser  or  to  a 
sub-pledgee ;  and  in  either  case,  if  the  pledge  is  of  a 
negotiable  instrument  the  pledgor  will  be  bound ;  but 
if  the  pledge  is  of  a  non-negotiable  instrument,  the 
pledgor  is  bound  only  to  the  extent  of  the  pledgee's 
own  right :  accordingly,  in  the  case  of  a  non-negotiable 
instrument,  if  the  purchaser  or  sub-pledgee,  upon 
tender  to  him,  by  the  pledgor  of  the  amount  due  to 
the  original  pledgee,  should  refuse  to  deliver  up  the 
pledge  to  the  original  pledgor,  the  original  pledgor 
may  have  an  action  of  detinue  against  the  party  so 
refusing  (t). 

The  doctrine  of  tacking  is  applied  to  mortgages  and  (6.)  As  regards 
pledges  of  personalty,  as  against  the  party  making  ^  ^ 
them  more  extensively  than  as  against  a  mortgagor 
of  real  estate ;  the  presumption  against  the  mortgagor 
or  pledgor  of  personalty  being,  that,  if-  the  mortgagee  or 
pawnee  advance  any  further  sums  of  money  to  the 
mortgagor  or  pawnor,  the  mortgage  or  pledge  is  to  be 
held  until  the  subsequent  debt  or  advance  is  paid,  as 
well  BJB  the  original  debt  ;  and  this,  without  any 
distinct  proof  of  any  contract  for  that  purpose,  such 
as  it  is  necessary  to  prove  in  mortgages  of  real 
property  (j). 

Thus,  where  a  policy  on  the  life  of  A.  had  been  Judgment  and 
effected  under  circumstances,  which  amounted  to  antn^debu 
assignment  of  it  by  way  of  mortgage  to  B.,  to  secure  m»J^t*ck«d. 
a  sum  lent  by  him  to  A.,  it  was  held  that  B.  might 
tack,  and  retain  the  proceeds  of  the  policy  in  satis- 
faction of  a  subsequent  judgment  debt  (ft).     This  de- 
cision has  recently  been  followed  in  the  case  of  subse- 
quent debts  by  simple  contract  (/). 

(()  Fiaher  on  Mortgages,  2d.  ed.,  p.  71. 

U)  Demainbray  v.  Meiealfe,  2  Vern.  691  ;  Sp.  772;  St.  1034. 

{k)  Spalding  y.  Thompion,  26  Beav.  637. 

{I)  In  re  HakLfoo^t  Eitate,  L.  R.  13  £q.  327. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 


OF  LIENS. 


Varieties  of 
lien,— at  law 
and  in  equity, 
and  founda- 
tion of  the 
equitable 
jurisdiction 
m  lien. 


Diversities 
among  liens. 


Of  liens,  there  are  many  varieties.  Thus,  a  lien  may 
exist  in  favour  of  artisans  and  others,  who  have  be- 
stowed their  labour  and  services  in  or  towards  the  repair, 
improvement,  and  preservation  of  the  property  in 
respect  of  which  the  lien  is  claimed.  A  lien  has  also 
an  existence,  in  many  other  cases,  by  the  usages  of 
trade ;  and  in  maritime  transactions,  as  in  the  cases  of 
salvage  and  general  average.  It  is  often  created  and 
sustained  in  equity  where  it  is  unknown  at  law ;  as  in 
cases  of  the  sale  of  lands,  where  a  lien  exists  for  the 
unpaid  purchase-money.  Moreover,  a  lien  even  at  law 
is  not  always  confined  to  the  very  property  upon  which 
the  labour  or  services  have  been  bestowed ;  but  it  often 
is,  by  the  usage  of  trade,  extended  to  cases  of  a  general 
balance  of  accounts,  6.^.,  in  favour  of  factors  and  others. 
Consequently,  most  cases  of  lien  either  in  themselves 
involve  a  foundation  for  the  jurisdiction  of  equity,  or 
give  rise  to  matters  of  account;  and  as  the  nature 
of  the  lien  and  the  amount  of  the  account  are  often 
involved  in  great  uncertainty,  a  resort  to  a  court  of 
equity  is  in  many  cases  absolutely  indispensable  for 
the  purposes  of  justice  (a). 

The  principal  diversities  among  liens  appear  to  be 
the  following : — 

(a.)  A  particular  lien  on  goods, — which  is  confined 


(a)  St.  506. 
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to  the  very  goods ;  and  a  general  lien  on  goods, — which 
extends  not  only  to  the  particular  account  but  also  to 
the  general  balance  of  the  accounts  (b), 

(J.)  A  lien  on  lands^ — which  commences  only  when 
the  possession  of  the  lands  is  parted  with  to  the  pur- 
chaser ;  and  a  lien  on  goods, — which  lasts  only  while 
the  possession  is  retained  by  the  vendor,  and  which 
ceases  when  it  is  parted  with  to  the  purchaser.    And, — 

(c.)  The  lien  of  a  solicitor  on  the  deeds  and  docu- 
ments of  his  client, — which  arises  proprio  rrigore,  but 
which  at  the  most  is  only  a  passive  protection ;  and 
the  lien  of  a  solicitor  on  a  fund  recovered, — which  arises 
only  upon  the  court's  declaring  the  solicitor  entitled  to 
it,  and  which  is  in  all  cases  (when  once  declared)  both 
an  active  and  (comparatively  speaking)  an  immediate 
remedy  and  redress. 

The  lien  which  a  solicitor  has  on  the  deeds,  books.  The  lien  of 
and  papers  of  his  client  for  his  costs,  is  an  instance  of  Jjf^'JJI^dr 
a  lien  originating  in  custom,  and  afterwards  sanctioned  books,  &o. 
by  decisions  at  law  and  in  equity.     This  lien  is  a  right 
not  depending  upon  contract ;  it  wants  the  character  of 
a  mortgage  or  pledge ;  it  is  merely  an  equitable  right 
to  withhold  from  his  client  such  things  as  have  been 
intrusted  to  him  as  a  solicitor,  and  with  reference  to 
which  he  has  given  his  skill  and  labour,  and  not  (as 
already  suggested)  a  right  to  enforce  any  active  claim 
against  his  client  (c). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  solicitor's  lien  upon  a  fund  on  fund 
realised  in  a  suit  for  his  costs  of  the  suit,  or  immediately  ^l^^^  *°  * 
connected  with  it,  a  lien  which  (as  we  have  said)  he 
may  actively  enforce  {d), — is  the  creation  of  the  statute 

(6)  In  re  Witt,  exparlt  Sherbrook,  L.  R.  2  Ch.  DIt.  489. 

(c)  Bozon  Y.  BoUandf  4  My.  &  Cr.  358 ;  In  re  Messenger,  ex  parte 
OcUvert,  L.  R.  3  Ch.  Div.  317 ;  /n  re  SneU,  L.  R.  6  Ch.  Dir.  105. 

{d)  2  Sp.  802 ;  Smith's  Man.  342 ;  Verity  y.  Wylde,  4  Drew.  427 ; 
Haymea  v.  Cooper,  33  Beay.  431 ;  Shaw  y.  Need,  6  W.  R.  635. 
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law,  the  23  and  24  Vict.,  c.  127,  s.  28,  having  enacted 
that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  court  or  judge  before 
whom  any  suit  or  matter  has  been  heard,  to  declare 
that  the  solicitor  employed  therein  is  entitled  to  a 
charge  upon  the  property  recovered  or  preserved  by  his 
instrumentality  in  such  suit  or  matter. 

Lien  only  It  is  quite  settled  that  the  solicitor's  lien  on  papers 

wiSTcUent^*^  cxists  Only  as  against  the  client  and  the  representatives 
right  at  the      q{  "the  client ;   also,  that  such  lien  is  only  commen- 

time  of  the  '  '  "^ 

deposit.  surate  with  the  right  which  the  client  had  at  the  time 

of  the  deposit,  and  is  therefore  subject  to  the  prior 
then  existing  rights  of  third  persons,  so  that  a  prior 
encumbrancer  is  not  prejudiced  by  it  (d).  And  just 
as  the  solicitor's  lien  will  not  prejudice  any  prior 
existing  equity,  so  the  solicitor's  lien  will  not  be  pre- 
judiced by  an  equity  arising  subsequently  to  the  in- 
choation  of  the  lien.  And  the  like  rule  appears  to 
extend  also  to  a  lien  on  a  fund  recovered ;  thus,  it  has 
been  decided  that  the  lien  of  a  solicitor  on  a  sum  due 
or  payable  to  his  client  prevents  a  set-ofiT  against  a 
sum  due  from  the  client  (e). 

Banker's  lien.  A  banker  also  has  a  lien  on  the  securities  deposited 
by  a  customer  for  the  customer's  general  balance  of 
account,  and  this  right  subsists,  where  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  terms  of  a  special  contract  for  a  spe- 
cific security  (/). 

Qaasi-Ue&B.  Rights  in  equity  equivalent  to  liens  may  also  arise 

under  various  circumstances.  Thus  real  or  personal 
estate  may  be  chaiged  by  an  agreement  express  or< 


(<2)  Blunden  ▼.  Dedart,  2  Dr.  k  Warr.  405 ;  Toung  y.  EnglUk,  7 
Beav.  10  ;  2  Sp.  800,  801 ;  PrcmciM  v.  Franeii,  $  De  G.  H.  &  G.  108  ; 
Turner  v.  LeU$,  7  De  G.  M.  &  G.  243. 

(«)  ExparU  Odand,  L.  K  2  Ch.  9dS  \  Ex  parU  SmUk,  L.  B.  3  Cb. 
125. 

if)  Iti  ft  European  Bank,  L.  R.  8  Ch.  41. 
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implied,  creating  a  trust,  which  equity  will  enforce,  As  wbere  a 
both  against  the  person  creating  the  lien,  and  against  nature  of  a 
others  claiming,  as  volunteers,  or  with  notice,  under*™**' 
him.     Under  this  head  will  fall  the  cases  of  legacies 
and  portions  charged  on  land. 

It  has  been  held  that,  where  a  man  agrees  to  sell  his  Vendor^s  lien 

.    .  J.1J  XA-L  i_  I*       *  for  advances 

estate,  and  to  lend  money  to  the  purchaser  for  improv-  for  improve- 
ing  the  estate,  he  will  have  a  lien  for  the  advances  so  ™«'^*»' 
made,  as  well  as  for  the  purchase-money  (g). 

If  one  of  two  joint-tenants  of  a  lease  renew  for  the  Joint-tenant's 
benefit  of  both,  he  will  have  a  lien  on  the  moiety  of  Jfreue^ig 
the  other  joint-tenant  for  a  moiety  of  the  fines  and  ^*"®- 
expenses  (A). 

But  it  seems  that  where  two  or  more  purchase  an  No  lien  where 
estate,  and  one  pays  the  money,  and  the  estate  is  con-  ^^d onepays 
veyed  to  them  both,  the  one  who  pays  the  money  gains  *^®  money, 
neither  a  lien  nor  a  mortgage,  because  there  is  no 
contract  for  either ;  he  has  a  right  of  action  only  (t). 
So  also  if  one  of  two  joint  lessees  and  occupiers  of  a 
house  redecorates  it  at  his  own  expense  in  the  first  in- 
stance, he  has  no  lien  in  respect  thereof  (y),  and  in  such 
a  case  he  may  have  no  action  or  remedy  at  all. 


{g)  Ex  parte  Linden^  i  Kont  D.  ft  D.  435  ;  2  Sp.  S03. 

(A)  Ex  parte  Grace,  i  B.  ft  P.  376. 

(i)  a  Sp.  803. 

ij)  Kay  y.  Johneon,  21  Beay.  536. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

PENALTIES  AND  FORFEITURES. 

Doctrine.  The  doctrine  of  equity  with  regard  to  penalties  and 
forfeitures  may  be  stated  in  the  following  words : — 
Wherever  a  penalty  or  a  forfeiture  is  inserted,  merely 
to  secure  the  performance  of  some  act,  or  the  enjoy- 
ment of  some  right  or  benefit,  equity  regards  the  per- 
formance of  such  act,  or  the  enjoyment  of  such  right 
or  benefit,  as  the  substantial  and  principal  intent  of 
Penalty,  &c.,  the  instrument,  and  the  penalty  or  forfeiture  as  only 
sa^*  *^^®'*  accessary,  and  wUl  therefore  relieve  against  the  penalty 
CompenBation  qj,  forfeiture  by  simply  decreeing  a  compensation  in 
lieu  of  the  same,  proportionate  to  the  damage  really 
sustained  (a).  The  penal  sum  is  usually  double  the 
amount  of  the  debt,  and  the  obligee  never  recovers  on 
account  of  principal,  interest,  and  costs,  or  damages, 
more  than  the  amount  of  the  penalty,  and  usually 
much  less. 


Can  con)i)en- 
aation  be 
made? 


If  it  ean, 
equity  re- 
lieve!. 


In  all  these  cases,  the  general  test  by  which  to 
ascertain  whether  relief  can  or  cannot  be  had  in  equity, 
is  to  consider  whether  compensation  can  or  cannot  be 
made.  If  compensation  can  be  made,  then  if  the 
penalty  is  to  secure  the  mere  payment  of  money,  courts 
of  equity  will  relieve  the  party  upon  his  paying  the 
principal  and  interest  (6).  And  if  the  penalty  is  to 
secure  the  performance  of  some  collateral  act  or  under- 
taking, the  court  will  ascertain  the  amount  of  damages 
and  grant  relief  on  payment  thereof  (c). 

(a)  Sloman  v.  Walter,  2  L.  C.  1094;  St.  13 14-1320. 

(6)  SUioU  y.  Turner,  13  Sim.  477. 

(c)  St.  1314;  Daniell's  Ch.  Pr.  1510  1512. 
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Although  equity  will  generally  relieve   against  a  Party  cannot 
penalty,  where  it  is  only  intended  to  secure  the  per- JJJ^t  by  paying 
forniance  of  a  contract ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  not  *^«  p«n«3ty. 
permit  the  party  bound  by  the  agreement  to  avoid  that 
agreement  by  paying  the  stipulated  penalty.     "The 
general  rule  of  equity,"  observes  Lord  St.  Leonards,  in 
French  v.  Maccde  (d),  "  is,  that  if  a  thing  be  agreed  to 
be  done,  though  there  is  a  penalty  annexed  to  its  per- 
formance, yet  the  very  thing  itself  must  be  done  («)." 

Where,  however,  upon  the  construction  of  the  con-  French  ▼. 
tract,  the  real  intent  of  the  contract  is  that  a  cove-  wi^re  cove- 
nantor should  have  either  of  two  alternative  modes  of  3*'^e^her'of 
user  at  his  option ;   that  if  he  elects  to  adopt  one  of  two  things, 
those  alternatives,  he  is  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money,  t^Towe  alter- 
but  that,  if  he  chooses  to  adopt  the  other  alternative,  JJ^^^^^^t^^'J^i'® 
he  is  to  pay  an  additional  sum  of  money,  in  such  a  case,  "^ot  a  case  of 
equity  will  look  upon  the  additional  payment,  not  as 
a  penalty,  but  as  liquidated  damages  fixed  on  by  the 
parties,  and  will  neither  relieve  the  covenantor  from 
payment  of  the  additional  sum  agreed  upon,  on  doing 
such  latter  alternative  act ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
it  compel  him  to  abstain  from  performing  whichever 
alternative  he  may  choose.     This  distinction  is  taken 
by  Lord  St.  Leonards,  in  the  case  of  French  v.  Mamie 
{J)y  where  he  lays  down  the  law  as  follows : — "  If  a 
man  covenant  to  abstain  from  doing  a  certain  act,  and 
agree  that  if  he  do  it  he  will  pay  a  sum  of  money,  it 
would  seem  that  he  will  be  compelled  to  abstain  from 
doing  that  act ;  just  as  in  the  converse  case,  he  cannot 
elect  to  break  his  engagement  by  paying  for  his  viola- 
tion of  the  contract.  .  .  .  The  question  for  the  court 
to  ascertain  is,  whether  the  party  is  restricted  by  cove- 
nant from  doing  the  particular  act,  although,  if  he  do 
it,  a  pajonent  is  reserved ;  or  whether,  according  to  the 


(cQ  2  Drew  &  War.  274.  (e)  ffoward  y.  Hophftig^  2  Atk.  370. 

(/)  Uhi  supra.     See  alBO  ParJiU  y.  Cliambre,  L.  B.  15  £p.  36. 
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true  construction  of  the  contract,  its  meaning  is,  that 
the  one  party  shall  have  a  right  to  do  the  act,  on  pay- 
ment of  what  is  agreed  upon  as  an  equivalent.  If  a 
man  let  meadow-land  for  two  guineas  an  acre,  and  the 
contract  is,  that  if  the  tenant  choose  to  employ  it  in 
tillage,  he  may  do  so,  paying  an  additional  rent  of  two 
guineas  an  acre,  no  doubt  this  is  a  perfectly  good  and 
unobjectionable  contract ;  the  breaking-up  the  land  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  contract,  which  provides  that 
in  case  the  act  is  done  the  landlord  is  to  receive  an 
increased  rent"  Lord  Eosslyn  said  of  such  a  case  as 
that  (g),  "  that  it  was  the  demise  of  land  to  a  lessee, 
to  do  with  it  as  he  thought  proper ;  but  if  he  used  it 
in  one  way,  he  was  to  pay  one  rent,  and  if  in  another, 
another;  that  is  a  different  case  from  an  agreement 
not  to  do  a  thing,  with  a  penalty  for  doing  it  (A)." 


Rules  as  to 
distinction 
between  a 
penalty  and 
liquidated 
damages. 


Having  premised  the  above  general  remarks,  it  is 
proposed  to  lay  down  a  few  rules  which  may  aid  the 
student  in  arriving  at  a  solution  of  the  question,  whether 
a  sum  mentioned  in  an  agreement  to  be  paid  for  a 
breach,  is  to  be  treated  as  a  penalty,  or  as  liquidated 
and  ascertained  damages : — 


1.  Smaller  I.  Where  the  payment  of  a  smaller  sum  is  secured 
large^^^'^  ^^  ^T  ^  larger,  the  sum  agreed  for  must  always  be  con- 
sidered as  a  penalty  (t). 

2.  Covenant  to      2.  Where  a  deed  contains  covenants,  or  an  agree- 
things^  and      mcut  contains  provisions,  for  the  performance  of  several 

breaoho/an    ^^'  *^^  ^^^^  ^  ®^^  ^®  Stated  at  the  end  to  be  paid 
or  all.  upon  the  breach  of  any  or  of  cdl  such  stipulations,  and 

that  sum  will  be  in  some  instances  too  large,  and  in 
others  too  small  a  compensation  for  the  injury  occa- 
sioned, that  sum  is  to  be  considered  as  a  penalty. 


(<;)  Hardy  v.  Martin^  I  Cox.  27. 

(&)  Herhert  v.  SaUtbury  Jb  Yeovil  Railway  Company,  L.  R.  3  Eq.  221. 

(i)  A^ley  ▼.  Weldan,  2  B.  ft  P.  350-354 ;  Ayfei  y.  Dodd,  2  Atk.  239. 
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Thus,  in  Kenible  v.  Farren  (j),  the  defendant  had  engaged  Kembie  v. 
to  act  as  principal  comedian  at  Covent  Garden  for  four  ^^in'which 
seasons,  conforming  in  all  things  to  the  rules  of  the  ^^^  ■J'^  ^'** 
theatre.    The  plaintiff  was  to  pay  the  defendant  ^3,  penal  but 
68.  8d.  every  night  the  theatre  was  open,  with  other  and  yet  court 
terms.     The  agreement  contained  a  clause,  that  if  either  '•iie^«d. 
of  the  parties  should  neglect  or  refuse  to  fulfil  the  said 
agreement,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  any  stipulation  therein 
contained,  such  party  should  pay  to  the  other  the  sum 
of  ;^iooo,  to  which  sum  it  was  thereby  agreed  that  the 
dams^es  sustained  by  such  omission  should  amount, 
and  which  sum  was  thereby  declared  by  the  parties  to 
be  liquidated  and  ascertained  damages,  and  not  a  penalty 
or  penal  sum  or  in  the  nature  thereof.     The  breach 
alleged  was,  that  the  defendant  refused  to  act  during 
the  second  season.  ^Notwithstanding  these  sweeping 
words,  the  court  decided  that  the  sum  must  be  taken 
to  be  a  penalty,  as  it  was  not  limited  to  those  breaches 
which  were  of  an  uncertain  nature  and  amount.     And 
Tindal,  C.  J.,  said,  "that  a  very  large  sum  shouhl 
become  immediately  payable,  in   consequence  of  the 
non-pajrment  of  a  very  small  sum,  and  that  the  former 
should  not  be  considered  a  penalty,  appears  to  be  a 
contradiction  in  terms  (k)** 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  be  a  contract  consist-  3.  where 
ing  of  one  or  more  stipulations,  the  damages  from  the  f^u?y  ^not 
breach  of  which  cannot  be  measured,  then  the  contract  ^  mea«ir«d. 
must  be  taken  to  have  meant  that  the  sum  agreed  on 

was  to  be  liquidated  damages,  and  not  a  penalty  (Z). 

4.  There  never  was  any  doubt  that  if  there  be  only  4.  if  only  one 


(/)  6  Ring.  141. 

{is)  Mayne  on  Dam.  3d  ed.  192 ;  Davits  y.  PerUon,  6  B.  ft  C.  223 ; 
Homer  y.  FUnt<^,  9  M.  ft  W.  681 ;  3  Bytfa.  ft  Jarm.  Cony,  by  Sweet. 
325 ;  Dinuck  y.  Corlett,  12  Moo.  P.  C.  C.  199. 

{I)  Mayne  on  Dam.  3d  ed.  129 ;  Atkjfns  v.  Kinnier,  4  Exoh.  776-783  ; 
'OtUsworthy  y.  Struti,  i  Exch.  659. 
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event  on 
'whioh  money 
is  to  be  pay- 
able and  no 
means  of  as- 
oertaining 
damage- 


one  event  upon  which  the  money  is  to  become  payable, 
and  there  is  no  adequate  means  of  ascertaining  the 
precise  damage  that  may  result  to  the  plaintiff  from 
the  breach  of  the  contract,  it  is  perfectly  competent  to 
the  parties  to  fix  a  given  amoimt  of  compensation  in 
order  to  avoid  the  diflBcidty  (m). 


5.  The  mere 
use  of  term 
"penalty,**  or 
**  liquidated 
-damages," 
not  conclusive. 
A  question  of 
construction. 


5.  The  mere  use  of  the  term  "penalty,"  or  "liqui- 
dated damages,"  does  not  determine  the  intention  of 
the  parties,  that  the  sum  stipulated  should  really  be 
what  it  is  said  to  be;  but  it  is  like  any  other  question 
of  construction,  to  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the 
provisions,  and  the  language  of  the  whole  instru- 
ment (n). 


6.  Court  leans  6.  Where  the  expressions  are  doubtful  or  contra- 
struSu/simi  as  dictory,  the  court,  it  seems,  will  lean  in  favour  of  the 
a  penJty.  construction  which  treats  the  sum  named  as  a  penalty 
only,  and  not  as  fixing  the  measure  of  the  damages, 
such  construction  being  most  consonant  with  justice  (o). 
But  the  mere  largeness  of  the  amount  fixed  will  not 
per  se  be  sufficient  reason  for  holding  it  to  be  a 
penalty  (p). 


Forfeitures 
governed  by 
same  prin- 
ciples as 
penalties, — 
excepting  as 
between  land- 
lords and 
tenants. 


The  same  general  principles,  which  apply  to  equitable 
relief  against  penalties,  govern  the  courts  of  equity  in 
relieving  against  forfeitures, — at  least  in  cases  other 
than  those  arising  under  leases.  And  even  in  the 
case  of  leases,  equity  will  interfere  to  a  limited  extent 
to  relieve  against  a  forfeiture.  Thus,  equity  will  re- 
lieve against  the  forfeiture  of  a  lease  for  non-payment 


<i»)  SaijUer  v,  Pargunorif  7  C.  B.  730;  Sparrow  v.  Paris,  8  Jur.  N.S. 
391 ;  Byth.  ft  Jarm.  Conv.  by  Sweet,  326 ;   Mayne  on  Dam.  3d  ed. 

ISO*' 

(«)  JHmech  V.  CorleU,  12  Moo.  P.  C.  C.  199;  Green  v.  Price,  13  M. 
ft  W.  701  ;  16  M.  ft  W.  346  ;  Jonet  ▼.  Green,  3  You.  ft  J.  304. 

(o)  Daviee  ▼.  PeiUon,  6  B.  ft  C.  216. 

(;>)  Astley  Y.  Weldon,  2  B.  ft  P.  351. 
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of  rent,  on  the  lesee  paying  what  is  due  (y), — that 
being  a  mere  money  demand. 

It  seems  not  quite  settled  whether  equity  will  (and  Forfeiture 
the  better  opinion  is,  that  equity  cannot)  relieve  against  orcovenalnt 
a  forfeiture  arising  from  a  breach  of  covenant  to  re-  *<'  repair, 
pair,  or,  in  fact,  any  breach  of  covenant  other  than  the 
breach  of  covenant  to  pay  rent,  unless  under  very 
special  circumstances  (r).  Equity  will,  however,  re- 
quire the  covenantee  to  be  satisfied  with  a  substantial 
performance  on  the  part  of  the  covenantor,  where  the 
nature  of  the  covenant  admits  of  such  performance. 
But  if  the  contract  be  such  that  the  court  cannot 
secure  its  substantial  performance,  or  where  it  is  of  the 
very  essence  of  the  contract,  that  it  should  be  strictly 
performed  (in  which  case,  the  strict  performance  is 
matter  of  substance  and  not  of  form  merely),  equity 
will  not  relieve  against  a  forfeiture  for  non-perform- 
ance (s). 


The  courts  of  equity  could  not  relieve  a  tenant  from  Breach  of 

covenai 
inaure. 


forfeiture  for  breach  of  a  covenant  to  insure  (t),    "  Lord  «>^«'»»'»*  *• 


Eldon  laid  it  down  that  the  court  would  not  relieve 
against  breaches  of  covenant  except  in  cases  where 
payment  of  money  is  a  complete  compensation,  and 
will  put  the  party  in  the  same  situation  as  he  would 
have  been  if  there  had  been  no  breach.  In  this  case 
the  landlord  could  not  by  any  payment  of  money  be  put 
into  the  same  situation,  as  he  was  entitled  to  be  under 
the  covenant."  This  rule  having  been  found  to  operate 
very  hardly  on  those  few  lessees  who  inadvertently 

(g)  Freem.  Ch.  Rep.  114.  The  common  law  courts  may  now  relieve 
in  such  a  case,  15  &  16  Vict.,  c.  76,  as.  210-212 ;  23  &  24  Vict., 
c.  126,  B.  I ;  Bowaer  v.  Colhy,  I  Hare,  126. 

(r)  HiU  V.  Barclay,  18  Ves.  62. 

(*)  HUl  ▼.  Barclay,  16  Ves.  402 ;  18  Ves.  62  ;  Gregory  ▼.  WiUon,  9 
Hare,  683  ;  Nokes  r.  Oibbon,  3  Drew.  681  ;  Bamford  ▼.  Oreaty,  3  Qiff. 
675  ;  Croft  y.  Ooldtmid,  24  Beav.  312. 

(0  Qreen  v,  Bridget,  4  Sim.  96. 

Y 
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and  not  wilfully  neglected  to  insure,  the  legislature 
stepped  in  and  remedied  it,  but  in  the  case  of  such  in- 
2a & 23  Vict.,   advertent  neglects  only.     Under  22  &  23  Vict, c.  35, 
"•  ^^'  s.  4,  the  court  of  equity  is  in  that  case  entitled  to 

relieve  against  a  forfeiture  for  non-insurance,  but  only 
upon  a  full  compliance  with  the  particulars  in  the  Act 
expressed,  and  which  are, — that  no  damage  from  fire 
shall,  in  the  meantime,  have  happened,  and  that  the 
inadvertence  has  been  purged  by  the  effecting  of  a 
proper  fire-insurance  before  coming  for  relief  (u).  And 
23  &  24  Vict.,  similar  jurisdiction  has  been  conferred  upon  the  courts 
of  common  law,  by  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act 
of  i860  (v).  Of  course,  now,  since  the  Judicature 
Acts,  1 87 3- 5,  law  and  equity  have  equal  powers  in 
all  matters. 


(fi)  Page  v.  Bennet,  2  Giflf.  117. 
(v)  23  &  24  Vict.,  c,  126,  88.  2,  3. 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 


MARRIED   WOMEN. 


SiOT.  I.— Separate  Estate. 
Sect.  IL—Pin-Monet  aud  Faba- 

phebnalia. 
Sect.  III.— Equitt  to  a  Settle- 


ment AND  RiOBT  or  SURTT- 
VOBSHIP. 

Sect.  IV.— Settlements  in  Dero- 
gation OF  Marital  Rights. 


In  no  respect  do  the  rules  of  equity  show  a  more 
complete  divergence  from  those  of  the  common  law 
than  in  the  subject  of  the  rights  and  liabilities  of 
married  women. 

By  the  common  law  the  husband  on  marrying  be-  Rights  of 

feme  covert  at 

comes  entitled  to  receive  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  oommon  law. 
wife's  real  estates  during  the  joint  lives  (a) ;  he  be- 
comes absolutely  entitled  to  all  her  chattels  personal  The  hiubuia 
in  possession  (b),  and  to  her  choses  in  action  if  he  property  as  a 
reduce  them  into  possession  during  the  coverture  (c) ;  *^®'*®"^  "*^®" 
or  if  he  do  not,  but  survive  her,  he  (d),  and  after  hia 
death  his  admimstrator  (e),  on  taking  out  administra- 
tion to  the  wife,  is  entitled  to  recover.     He  also  be- 
comes entitled  jure  marUi  to  her  legal  chattels  real,  i,e., 
leaseholds,  with  full  power  to  aliene  them  even  though 


(a)  Polyhlank  v.  ffawhin$f  Doug.  329 ;  Moore  v.  VinUn,  12  Sim. 
161. 

(6)  Co.  Litt.  300  a. 

(e)  Seawen  y.  Blunt,  7  Ves.  294 ;  WUd^nan  y.  Wildman,  9  Ves.  174 ; 
Co.  Litt  351. 

id)  BeUt  ▼.  Kimpt<m,  2  B.  ft  Ad.  277  ;  Proudley  y.  Fiddtr,  2  My.  & 

K.  57. 

(e) .  In  the  ffoodi  of  Harding,  L.  R.  2  P.  &  D.  394. 
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reversionary  (/) ;  though,  if  he  die  before  his  wife 
without  having  reduced  into  possession  her  choses  in 
action  (^),  or  without  having  aliened  her  chattels 
real  (h),  they  will  survive  to  her. 


In  conside- 
ration of 
maintaining 
her. 

Wife  remedi* 
lets  at  com- 
mon law. 


Interference 
of  equity. 


The  husband  acquires  this  interest  in  the  property 
of  his  wife  in  consideration  of  the  obligation,  which 
upon  marriage  he  contracts,  of  maintaining  her.  But 
while  the  courts  of  common  law  were  thus  active  in 
enforcing  the  rights  of  the  husband,  they  rather  over- 
did matters,  and  frequently  to  the  detriment  of  the 
wife ;  for  they  gave  her  no  remedy  whatever  in  case 
even  of  the  husband's  refusing  or  neglecting  to  fulfil 
the  duties  cast  upon  him  by  the  marriage,  or  in  the 
case  of  the  husband's  bankruptcy  or  insolvency.  In 
all  these  cases,  therefore,  a  married  woman  resorting 
to  the  common  law  might  have  been  left  utterly  des- 
titute, no  matter  how  large  the  fortune  she  might 
have  brought  to  her  husband  on  marriage.  Can  it 
be  a  matter  of  surprise,  therefore,  that  equity,  holding 
that  there  should  be  no  wrong  without  a  remedy, 
found  ample  ground  for  its  interference,  and  raised  up, 
with  reference  to  married  women,  a  system  founded  on 
justice  and  right,  and  utterly  in  contravention  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  common  law. 


Married  So  beneficial  has  this  equitable  jurisdiction  proved 

Property  Act,  to  be,  and  SO  much  in  harmony  with  the  requirements 
Yv^^^lg^^  of  modern  society,  that  it  has  at  length  received  a 
*ndaineniug  legislative  sanction.  By  the  Married  "Women's  Pro- 
perty Act,  1 870,  amended  by  the  Married  Women's 
Property  Act,  1874,  a,  feme  covert  is  enabled  to  obtain 
a  legal  title  to  certain  classes  of  property,  and  to  pro- 
tect the  same  by  independent  proceedings  in  courts  of 
law,  in  the  same  manner  as  £t  feme  sole. 


if)  Donne  y.  Bari,  2  Rubs,  ft  My.  363 ;  JBdUt  y.  Dandy,  2  Atk. 
207  ;  3  Rusa.  72  n. 
{g)  Co.  Lilt  351  6.  (A)  Jhid, 
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It  is  proposed  to  consider  the  original  jurisdiction  of  Protective 
the  Court  of  Chancery  regarding  married  women,  which  of'cour^of 
still  continues  in  its   entirety,  though  with  a  scope  ^*"<'«^- 
widened  in  certain  instances  by  the  recent  legislation, 
and  incidentally  to  explain  the  effect  of  such  recent 
legislation. 

Section  I. — The  Wife's  Separate  Estate. 

At  common  law  the  separate  existence  of  the  wife  ^«*"«  «>«»•< 
is  not,  as  a  general  rule,  known  or  contemplated,  it  mon  law  hold 
being  considered  merged  by  the  coverture  in  that  of  fro^her  '^^^^^ 
the  husband,  and  the  wife  being  no  more  reco<mised  jLas^^nd- 
than  IS  the  cestui  que  trust  or  the  mortgagor ;  the  legal  do  so  in 
estate,  which  is  the  only  interest  the  law  recognises,  ***"^  ^' 
being  in  others  {%),     She  is  not  permitted  by  the  com- 
mon law  to  take  or  enjoy  any  real  or  personal  estate 
separate  from  and  independently  of  her  husband.    But 
in  equity,  whose  creature  the  wife's  separate  estate  is; 
(y),  the  case  is  widely  different.      There  a  married 
woman  is  considered  capable  of  possessing  property  to 
her  own  use,  independently  of  her  husband ;  and  upon 
once  being  permitted  to  hold  property  to  her  separate 
use  as  difeme  sole,  she  takes  it  with  all  its  privileges 
and  incidents,  including  the  jvs  disponendi  (k). 

The  wife's  separate  estate  may  be  created  out  of  any  Separate 
species  of  property,  and  the  modes  in  which  it  has  been  created.  ° 
held  that  property  may  belong  to  her  independently  of 
her  husband  are  various,  being,  however,  principally  the 
following : — 

I .  The  wife  may  hold  separate  estate  by  an  ante-  '•  ^7  *"♦**- 

"^  nuptial  agree- 

nuptial  written  agreement  with  the  intended  husband  ment. 
for  that  purpose;   and  such  ante-nuptial  agreement 

(i)  Murray  v.  Barlee,  3  My.  k  K.  220. 
{j)  Brandon  ▼.  RdbiuMon^  18  Yes.  434. 
{k)  Feitiplace  v.  Gorget,  I  Vee.  Jr.  48. 
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may  be  made  with  reference  either  to  her  own  pro- 
perty, or  to  the  property  of  her  husband,  or  of  third 
parties  (Q. 

s.  Byipedai        2.  By  special  agreement  with  the  husband  after 
affreemTnt,      marriage  in  certain  cases  (m),  or  where  the  husband 
dewrtThw      deserts  her,  independently  of  and*  long  prior  to  the 
stat.  20  &  21  Vict.,  c.  85  (n).     Also,  in  more  recent 
times,  under  the  stat.   20  &   21  Vict.,  c.   85,  s.   21, 
statutoiy        amended  by  the  stat.  21  &  22  Vict,  c.  108,  s.  8,  if  a 
to  wp"«te  "  ^ife  is  deserted  by  her  husband,  she  may  obtain  an 
^'**«»  P^-      order  of  protection  of  her  property  against  her  husband 
ried Women*  and  his  Creditors;  and  by  20  &  21  Vict.,  c.  85,  s.  25, 
18^*^^  ^^^*  if  judicially  separated,  she  is  to  be  deemed  a  feme  sole 
as  regards  her  property ;  and  in  case  of  subsequent  co- 
habitation, it  shall  be  held  to  her  separate  use  (0). 

3.  By  gifu  to  3.  Gifts  also  from  the  husband  to  the  wife  may  be 
lutoiy  from  ^ladc  to  her  separate  use,  where  they  are  made  to  her 
husband.         absolutely,  and  not  merely  to  be  worn  as  ornaments  of 

her  person  (/)). 

4.  Bt  gifu  to  4.  It  seems  also  that  a  gift  from  a  stranger  by  deli- 
itruige?dur.  ^^V  ^lerely  to  the  wife  during  her  coverture,  even 
ing  coverture,  though  not  expressed  to  be  for  her  separate  use,  would 

be  for  her  separate  use  (q). 

5.  Byexprei*        5.  The  wife  will,  of  course,  hold  aU  such  property 


if)  Simmont  y.  Simmons,  6  Hare,  352  ;  TuUeU  y.  ArmttraHg,  i  Beay. 
21. 

(m)  Haddon  y.  Pladgate,  i  Swab,  k  Tr.  48  ;  Pride  y.  Buhb,  L.  R.  7, 
Cb.  64  ;  Athfoorth  y.  Outram,  L.  R.  5  Ch.  Div.  923. 

(n)  Cecil  y.  Juxan,  t  Atk.  278 ;  Re  Pope't  TrusU,  21  W.  R.  646 ;  2 
Bi  ight'8  Husb.  k  Wife,  299. 

(o)  In  re  Raintdon't  Truet$t  4  Brew.  446 ;  Rudge  y.  Wcedon,  4  De 
O.  k  Jo.  216,  223. 

(p)  Graham  y.  Londonderrifj  3  Atk.  393 ;  Grant  y.  Grant,  13  W.  R. 
1057 ;  Mewt  y.  Mevm,  15  Beay.  529. 

(q)  Graham  y.  Londonderry,  3  Atk.  393 ;  i  Bright's  Husb.  k  Wife, 
289. 
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to  her  separate  use  as  has  been  expressly  limited  to  limitation  for 
her  by  devise  or  otherwise  for  that  purpose,  whether  *^**  p«t«w. 
before  or  after  coverture  (r) ;  and  this  is  probably  the 
most  frequent  source  of  the  separate  estate  of  married 
women,  or  at  all  events  was  so  before  the  Married 
Women's  Property  Acts,  1870  and  1874,  hereinafter 
explained. 

It  was  formerly  supposed,  that  the  interposition  of  interpontion 
trustees  was  in  aU  arrangements  of  this  sort,  whether  nit  M^Miry. 
made  before  or  after  marriage,  indii^nsable  for  the 
protection  of  the  wife's  rights  and  interests ;  in  other 
words,  it  was  deemed  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
property,  of  which  the  wife  was  to  have  the  separate 
and  exclusive  use,  should  be  vested  in  trustees  for  her 
benefit ;  and  that  the  agreement  of  the  husband  should 
be  made  with  such  trustees,  or  at  least  with  persons 
contracting  with  them  for  the  wife's  benefit.  But  al- 
though in  strict  propriety  that  should  always  be  done, 
yet  it  is  now  firmly  established  that  the  intervention 
of  trustees  is  not  indispensable;  and  that  whenever 
real  or  personal  property  is  devised  to,  or  otherwise 
given  to  or  settled  upon,  a  married  woman,  either  before 
or  after  marriage,  for  her  separate  and  exclusive  use, 
without  the  intervention  of  trustees,  the  intention  of 
the  parties  shall  be  effectuated  in  equity,  and  the 
wife's  interest  protected  against  the  rights  and  claims 
of  her  husband,  and  of  his  creditors  also  (s).  And  in  Husband  a 
such  a  case,  the  husband  will  be  held  a  mere  trustee  ^J^jj*®'**' 
for  her  (t). 

No  particular  form  of  words  is  necessary  in  order  to  What  words 
vest  property  in  a  married  woman  for  her  separate  use.  ^  c^rS'Sf  "* 
It  has  been  held  that  the  marital  rights  of  the  husband  wparate  use. 

(r)  St.  1380. 

(«)  Netdandi  ▼.  Paynter,  4  My.  &  Cr.  408. 

{t)  Parker  v.   Brooke^  9  Ves.  583 ;  Rich  v.  Cockdl,  9  Ves.  375 ;  St. 
1380L 
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will  be  defeated  if  there  is  a  gift  or  settlement  of  pro- 
perty to  his  wife  or  trustees  for  her,  for  her  "  sole  and 
separate  use  "  (w),  "  for  her  own  use,  and  at  her  own 
disposal "  (y),  "  for  her  own  use,  independent  of  her 
husband  "  (w),  "  for  her  own  use  and  benefit,  independ- 
ent of  any  other  person  "  (x),  "  that  she  should  receive 
and  enjoy  the  issue  and  profits  "  (y).  As  to  the  efifect 
of  a  devise  to  a  woman,  "  for  her  sole  use  and  benefit," 
there  seems  to  be  some  doubt  upon  the  authorities.  In 
Gilbert  v.  Zevris  (z),  Westbury,  C,  held  that  a  devise 
'  to  an  unmarried  woman  without  the  intervention  of 
trustees,  for  her  sole  use  and  benefit,  did  not  give  her 
a  separate  estate  (a). 

What  words  On  the  Other  hand,  it  is  no  less  firmly  established, 
oient  for  that  that  courts  of  equity  will  not  deprive  the  husband  of 
purpose.  jjig  rights  at  law,  except  by  words  which  leave  no  doubt 

of  the  intention  to  exclude  him.  It  has  been  held, 
therefore,  that  no  separate  use  was  created  where  there 
was  a  mere  direction,  "  to  pay  to  a  married  woman  and 
her  assigns  "  (J),  or  where  there  was  a  gift "  to  her  own 
use  and  benefit "  (c),  or  to  her  "  absolute  use  "  (d),  or 
when  payment  was  directed  to  be  made  "  into  her  own 
proper  hands,  to  and  for  her  own  use  and  benefit "  («), 
or  when  property  was  given  "  to  be  under  her  sole 
control "  (/). 

The  wife's  The  rule  is  laid  down  in  Peacock  v.  Monk  (g),  "  that  a 


(ic)  Parker  v.  Brooke,  g  Vea.  583. 

(v)  Ingl^fUld  y,  Coghlan,  2  CoU.  247. 

(to)  WagiAafft  v.  Smithy  9  Ves.  520. 

(x)  Olover  v.  Hall,  16  Sim.  568. 

(y)  Tyrrell  ▼.  Hope,  2  Atk.  558.  (z)  i  De  G.  Jo.  &  Sm.  38. 

(a)  In  re  Tareey'e  Trtutt,  1  L.  R.  Eq.  561. 

(6)  Lumb  T.  MUnes,  5  Vea.  517. 

(c)  Keneington  v.  DoUand,  2  My.  &  K.  184. 

(d)  Ex  parte  Abbot,  i  Deacon,  338. 

(e)  Tyler  v.  Lake,  2  Rubs,  &  My.  183. 

(/)  Money  v.  Parker^  2  My.  &  K.  174.  (g)  2  Vea.  19a 
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feme  covert  acting  with  respect  to  her  separate  property  power  of  dis- 
is  competent  to  act  in  all  respects  as  if  she  was  b.  ferae  Separate  °^*"^ 
sole  "  (A).     Where,  however,  the  restriction  on  anticipa-  «**»*»• 
tion  is  annexed  to  the  separate  use,  this  power  of  dis- 
position is  taken  away. 

(a.)  It  is  decided,  that  personal  property  settled  upon  (a.)  Ab  to  per- 
a  feme  covert  for  her  separate  use,  is  subject  to  all  the  "^"^  ^' 
incidents  of  property  vested  in  persons  mi  juris,  and 
that  she  may  dispose  of  it  without  her  husband's  con- 
sent, whether  by  act  ifUer  vivos  (i),  or  by  will  (y),  and 
this  power  extends  to  interests  in  reversion,  as  well  as 
to  interests  in  possession  Qc) ;  and  her  husband  need 
not  concur  in  the  disposition,  and  the  wife  need  not 
acknowledge  same. 

(6.)  As  to  real  estate,  it  is  also  determined,  that  when  (6.)  As  to 
settled  to  the  separate  use  of  a  married  woman,  she  has  ^  i^^e  estate, 
the  same  power  over  her  life  interest  therein,  as  she 
would  have  as  a  fem^  sole,  and  a  contract  to  sell  or 
mortgage  that  interest  has  been  always    specifically 
enforced  against  her  (/). 

With  regard  to  real  property  settled  to  the  separate  a.  Fee  simple 
use  of  ^feme  covert  in  fee,  it  has  always  been  perfectly  ®"  *  ®"' 
well  ascertained,  that  so  far  as  regards  the  legal  estate, 
she  cannot  dispose  of  that  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  person  or  persons  in  whom  that  estate  is  vested 
(viz.^  of  her  husband  or  of  other  her  trustees,  as  the 
case  may  be) ;  but  as  regards  the  equitable  estate  it 
has  finally,  after  much  apparent  conflict  in  the  autho- 


(A)  HvhM,  y.  Ttna-m,  I  L.  C.  481. 
(t)  Waggtafft  ▼.  Smith,  9  Yes.  52a 

\i)  FeUiplace  t.  Oorge$,  3  Bro.  C.  C.  8  ;  In  the  ffoods  of  Smith,  I  Sw. 
k  Tr.  125. 
(ib)  Stuirgis  v.  Corp,  13  Ves.  190 ;  Leehmere  ▼.  Brotkeridgt,  32  Bear. 

353. 
(Q  SUad  y.  Ntkon,  2  Bear.  245 ;  Me^or  ▼.  Landey,  2  Ruas.  &  H7. 

357. 
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rities,  been  decided  in  the  important  case  of  Taylor 
V.  Meads  (m),  that  she  may  dispose  of  the  equitable 
estate  either  by  will  or  by  an  instrument  inter  vivos 
not  acknowledged  under  the  Fines  and  Eecoveries 
Act(n).  And  she  has  this  power  whether  trustees 
are  interposed  or  not  {p).  Even  if  trustees  be  inter- 
posed, it  is  now  clear  that  a  married  woman  can  bind 
her  separate  property  without  their  assent,  unless  that 
is  rendered  necessary  by  the  instrument  giving  her  the 
property  (p).  As  to  the  question  whether  such  dis- 
position of  her  fee  simple  estates  by  deed  or  by  will 
would  deprive  the  husband  surviving  her  of  his  curtesy 
estate,  assuming  that  he  would  otherwise  be  entitled 
thereto,  the  law  seems  now  to  be  fully  settled ;  for 
although  in  the  absence  of,  or  subject  to,  any  such 
disposition  by  the  wife,  the  husband  is  entitled  to  his 
curtesy,  yet  in  case  the  wife  disposes  of  the  estate 
by  deed  inter  vivos,  or  even  by  will,  the  authorities 
have  now  fully  and  explicitly  decided  (inconsistently 
with  the  old  rules  of  real  property,  but  consistently 
enough  with  the  equitable  doctrine  of  the  separate 
estate),  that  the  husband  is  by  such  disposition 
wholly  barred  and  excluded  from  his  estate  by  the 
curtesy  (y). 

Separate  pro.  Upou  the  principle  that  a  married  woman  as 
for  her  breach  to  her  Separate  property  is  to  be  deemed  a  feme 
Kxc^  re-  ^^>  ^^'^  ''^  render  it  liable  by  concurring  with  her 
■trained  from  trustees  in  a  breach  of  trust  (r),  or  by  herself  commit- 
ting a  breach   of  trust  in  respect  of  other  property 


(m)  34  L.  J.  Ch.  203 ;  Pride  ▼.  Buhb,  L.  R.  7  Cb.  64. 

(n)  3  &  4  Will.  IV.,  c.  74,  s.  77. 

(0)  HaU  V.  WcUerhouK,  13  W.  R.  633. 

(p)  E$»ex  v.  AtHna,  14  Ves.  542 ;  Hodgtan  y.  Bodgwn,  2  Kee.  704. 

(9)  Hoberti  v.  Dixwell,  1  Atk.  607 ;  Morgan  v.  Margatiy  5  Madd.  408; 
AppUtan  v.  Rowley^  L.  R.  8  £q.  139;  Cooper  ▼.  McDonald,  L.  R.  7 
Ch.  Div.  288. 

(r)  Brewer  t.  Svnrlee,  2.  Sm.  k  Qiff.  219 ;  Jotue  y,  Higgingf  L.  R.  2 

Eq.  538. 
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under    the    tnLBt(s),  unless   she    is    restrained  from 
anticipation  (t). 

If  the  wife,  having  property  settled  to  her  separate  The  saringt 
use,  effect  savings  out  of  it,  she  has  the  same  power  sepurate 
and  control  over  those  savings  as  she  had  over  the  Jjjjj^^'*  "^'** 
separate  estate  itself;  for  in  the  quaint  language  of  estate. 
Lord  Keeper  Cowper,  "  the  sprout  is  to  savour  of  the 
root  and  to  go  the  same  way  (u) ; "  or  in  less  elegant 
words,  the  froth  on  the  stout  savours  of  the  stout,  and 
goes  the  same  way ;  and  if  the  wife  have  a  power  over 
the  capital,  she  has  also  power  over  the  income  and 
accumulations  (v).     And  even  the   investments    made 
with  such  savings  or  with  the  accumulations  thereof 
belong  still  to  the  married  woman  for  her  separate 
use  (w),  a  result  which,  however,  does  not  appear  to 
hold  good  for  the  investments  of  the  capital  moneys  of 
the  separate  estate  (x). 

"  A  wife.having  property  settled  for  her  separate  use  She  may  per- 
is entitled  to  deal  with  the  money  as  she  pleases.     If  band  to  re- 
she  directly  authorises  the   money  to  be  paid  to  her  ^^^^^f  jjer 
husband,  he  is  entitled  to  receive  it,  and  she  can  never  ■eparate 
recall   it.  .  .  .  If   the    husband   and  wife  living  to-  though  re- 
gether,  have  for  a  long  time  so  dealt  with  the  separate  JJJtld^tion? 
income  of  the  wife  as  to  show  that  they  must  have 
agreed  that  it  should  come  to  the  hands  of  the  hus- 
band, to  be  used  by  him   (of  course,  for  their  joint 
purposes),  that  would  amount  to  evidence  of  a  direc- 
tion on  her  part  that  the  separate  income,  which  she 
otherwise  would  be  entitled  to,  should  be  received  by 


(«)  CUve  ▼.  CareWf  i  J.  &  H.  199. 

(0  Daviet  v.  Hodgton,  25  Beav.  186 ;  Pemhertan  t.  M'OiU,  I  Drew. 
&  Sm.  266 ;  Stanley  v.  Stanley,  26  W.  R.  310. 

(tt)  Oore  T.  Knight,  2  Vem.  535. 

(9)  NevdancU  ▼.  Paynter,  4  My.  &  Cr.  408 ;  Humphrey  v.  Richards, 
2  Jur.  N.S.  432. 

(w)  Barrack  v.  M*Culloch,  3  Kay,  &  J.  I  la 

(x)  Wright  ▼.  Wright,  2  J.  &  li .  647,  Ktated  infra  in  thia  aection . 
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In  any  case,  him  (y) ; "  and  even,  in  cases  where  she  is  entitled  to 
to  only  one  an  account  against  him  for  such  receipts,  the  general 
year's  account,  j,^^  QQ^ms  to  be,  that  he  shall  be  obliged  to  account 
for  one  year's  receipts  only  (z).  But  as  regards  the 
capital  or  corpus  of  the  separate  estate,  the  wife  may 
dispose  of  same  to  her  husband,  only  if  she  is  not 
restrained  from  anticipation, 

Huiband  takes      If  a  feme  covert,  having  personal  estate  settled  to  her 

gonai'estau      Separate  use,  die  without  disposing  of  it,  the  husband 

undisposed  of.  ^^  ^^  entitled  to  it ;  and  all  those  parts  thereof  that 

consist  of  cash,  furniture,  or  other  personal  chattels, 

Jure  maritu     or  of  chattels  real  (a),  he  will  take  in  his  marital  right 

(b),  and  all  such  parts  thereof  as  consist  of  "  choses  in 

Or  as  her        action,"  he  will  be  entitled  to  take  as  her  adminis- 

administrator,  trator  (c),  and  in  either  case  for  his  the  husband's  own 

benefit,  although  as  regards  the  choses  in  action  (and, 

qiuiere,  also  as  regards  the  property  which   he  takes 

jure  mariti)  subject  to  his  wife's  debts. 

Property  Although  a  man  having  a  general  power  of  appoint- 

"enerai^^ower  ^®^^  ^^®^  property,  which,  in  default  of  appointment, 
of  appoint-  gocs  to  others,  by  exercising  his  power  makes  the 
appointed  property  assets  for  payment  of  his  debts,  in 
an  administration  of  his  estate  after  his  death  (rf),  yet 
it  has  been  held,  that  if  a  married  woman  exercises 
such  a  power,  the  appointed  property  will  not  be 
applicable  to  the  payment  of  her  debts  in  such  an 
administration  of  her  estate. 

Differences  This    distinction    is    based    upon    the    difference 


(y)  OcUon  V.  JUdeotU,  I  Mac.  &  G.  6oi  ;  Rowley  v.  Unwin,  2  K.  & 

J.  138. 

(s)  Lewin  Tr.  549;  Peacheyon  Settlements,  291  ;  but8eei>ar£ti»y. 
Darkin,  17  Beav.578. 

(a)  Co.  Litt  466;  Dyer,  251. 

(6)  Molony  t.  Kennedy,  10  Sim.  254;  Johnttone  ▼.  Lumh,  15  Sim. 
308. 

(c)  Proudley  v.  Fielder,  2  My.  k  K.  57. 

{d)  Jtnney  t.  Andrewt,  6  Mad.  264. 
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between  property  and  power.      A  power  of  appoint-  between  sepa- 
ment  in  a  married  women  is  a  very  different  thing  ^^^f^}^ 
from  property  itself,  even  when*  settled  to  her  separate  po^w  of  ap- 
use.      Separate  use  is  purely  a  creature  of  equity,  and  a  married 
utterly  unknown  to  the  common  law  ;  whereas,  that  a  (l°)"s^parate 
married  woman  has  the  right  and  capacity  to  exercise  ^^^^jJeJ^'A 
a  power  of  appointment,  is  as  much  the  doctrine  of  a  common  law. 

,       n  ^  'i   •       i»  i.     1*  'i.  ta  •  X  ^^^  married 

court  of  law,  as  it  is  of  a  court  of  equity.      It  is  not  woman**  right 
necessary  she  should  be  regarded  as  a  feme  sole  in  l^^werof**  * 

order  to  do  that.  appointment 

recognised 
both  at  law 

And  although  in  equity  she  is  a  feme  sole  as  regards  {b.)FemTcoveit 
her   separate    estate,   and    may  contract   by    express  J*°°®*«®J- 
agreement  a  debt  payable  out  of  that  property,  she  to  bind  her 
cannot,  it  was  said,  by  mere  contract,  incur  a  debt  pSSpert™^  but 
payable  out  of  her  property,  over  which  she  has   a'ardsher" 
mere  power  of  appointment,  because  she  cannot  con-  separate  pro- 
tract a  debt  except  to  the  extent  of  such  property  as  is  ^^  7f»eetnfra, 
settled  to  her  separate  use ;    therefore  her   ordinary 
creditors  have  no  right  to  be  paid  out  of  the  fund 
which   she   appointed  (e).     But,  notwithstanding    the  in  case  of  her 
incapacity    of    a    married    woman    to    incur    a    debtp^ptrty*^ 
merely  by  contract,  yet  it  is  well  established  that  a  g®?®"^|^\| 
married  woman  is  capable    of  committing   a   fraud,  a  Kj.'' 
and  is  liable  to  be  visited  with  the  consequences  of  E^'r°unde7a 
the  commission   of  such  fraud  (/) ;    that  by  fraud  f^^J!^\^^^'^ 
she  renders  her  general  property  liable ;  and  further,  at  ica«t  where, 
that,  if  it  be  insufficient,  then,  as  in  the  case   of  a  chartered  ^^ 
fem^  sole,  or  a  man,  the  appointed  fund  becomes  liable  ^^^^^  _ 
to   supply   any   deficiency  (o').       The    doctrine    that  *i>«  po^w  of 

ii.«.i.  -J  y  -  appomtment  is 

property  subject   to   a    married   woman  s    power    of  rather  an 
appointment    is    not     liable    for    the     payment    of  i""^^  ^^t^^® 
debts,  appears  to   have   been    considerably  modified,  ^^^'J*  p^**" 
if   not   entirely    overruled,   by   the    decision    of   the  to  it. 

(e)  ShaUock  ▼.  ShaUoch,  L.  R.  2.  Eq.  186. 

(/)  Savage  t.  Potter,  9  Mod.  35  ;  Blain  v.  Terryherry,  1 1  Or.  286. 
{g)  Vaughan  v.  Vanderttegtn,  2  Drew.   165,  363 ;  ShaUock  v.  Shot- 
lock,  L.  R.  2  Eq.  182. 
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Privy  Council  in  the  recent  case  of  Tke  London 
Chartered  Bank  of  Australia  v.  Zempriere  (A).  There 
Mrs.  Aitkin  was  entitled  to  large  personal  estate,  set- 
tled to  her  separate  use  with  remainder  as  she  should 
by  will  or  deed  appoint.  She  was  not  restrained  from 
anticipation.  At  the  request  of  her  bankers  she  gave 
them  a  letter,  charging  her  interest  (which  was  com- 
prised in  the  settlement)  in  a  fund  standing  to  her 
credit  as  administratrix  of  her  late  husband,  as  a 
security  for  overdrafts  on  her  private  banking  account. 
Mrs.  Aitkin  subsequently  made  her  will  in  execution 
of  the  power,  and  died  largely  indebted  on  her  private 
account,  whereupon  a  suit  was  brought  to  charge  her 
interest  in  the  fund.  The  cases  of  Vaughan  v.  Van- 
derstegen  and  Shattock  v.  Shattock  were  cited  to  show 
that  the  corpus  could  not  be  liable,  but  James,  L.  J., 
in  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  court,  decided  in 
favour  of  the  Bank.  His  Lordship  there  said, — ^*'In  the 
present  case  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  gift  is  to  the 
married  woman  for  her  separate  use  for  life,  with  re- 
mainder as  she  should,  notwithstanding  her  coverture, 
by  deed  or  will  appoint,  with  remainder  to  her 
executors  or  administrators.  Their  Lordships  are 
satisfied,  that  on  the  weight  of  authority  and  on 
principle  they  ought  to  treat  this  as  what  it  is  in  com- 
mon sense,  and  to  common  apprehension  it  would  be, 
an  absolute  gift  to  the  sole  and  separate  use  of  the  lady. 
The  words  are  an  expansion  and  expression  of  what 
would  be  implied  in  the  words  sole  and  separate  use  ; 
and  their  lordships  conceive  themselves  at  liberty  to  hold 
that  such  a  form  of  gift  to  a  married  woman,  vnthoui 
any  restriction  on  anticipation,  vests  in  equity  the  entire 
corpus  in  her  for  all  purposes,  as  fuUy  as  a  similar 
gift  to  a  man  would  vest  it  in  him."  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  in  this  case  the  power  of  appointment, 
which  was  by  deed  or  vrill,  had  been  exercised  by  will, 

(A)  k  R.  4  P.  C.  572. 
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though  on  the  grounds  of  the  decision  as  above  cited 
it  would  appear  that  actual  execution  of  the  power  was 
not  necessary  to  render  the  fund  liable  to  satisfy  the 
claim  of  the  Bank.  In  the  similar  case  of  Heatley  v. 
Thomas  (i),  cited  with  approval  in  the  judgment,  the 
power  was  exercisable  by  will  only. 


Although  from  an  early  period,  courts  of  equity  had  Though  gener- 
so   far  departed  from  the  settled  rules  of  law  with  I|,i[^^'^,o^« 
respect  to  a/em«  covert,  as  to  admit  of  property  being  toher'se  " 
settled  in  trust  for  her  separate  use,  and  had  estab-  i»te  estate, 
lished  the  principle  that  with  respect  to  property  so  onginidiy 
settled,  she  should  be  considered  a  feme  aole,  quoad  ^^^^'^ 
the  capacity  of  enjoying  and  the  capacity  of  dispos-  «•***«  ^»*** 
ing  of  that  property ;  it  is  remarkable  how  long  and 
steadily  they  refused  to  grant  to  her  the  other  capacity 
of  a  feme  sole,  that  of  contracting  debts  binding  upon 
the  property.     It  might  very  reasonably  be  considered, 
that  consistency  required  that  she  should  have  that 
capacity  to  the  same  extent  that  she  was  constituted  a 
feme  sole.    After  a  time,  however,  being  pressed  by  the  relaxations 
injustice  of  allowing  her,  after  having  solemnly  and  ^^  J^HeTse'  a- 
deliberately  entered  into  an  engagement  for  the  payment  rate  estate  wa« 
of  money,  to  continue  in  the  enjojrment  of  her  separate  an^iDitrument 
property  without  paying  her  creditors,  the  courts,  at  first,  ""^•'^  ■®*^* 
ventured  so  far  as  to  hold,  that  if  she  made  a  contract 
for  payment  of  money  by  a  written  instrument,  with  (a,)  Bjbuior 
a  certain  degree  of  formality  and  solemnity,  as  by  a  "^^ 
bond  under  her  hand  and  seal  (j),  in  that  case,  the 
property  settled  to  her  separate  use  should  be  made  (3-)  By  ordi- 
liable  to  the  payment  of  it ;  and  this  principle,  if  prin-  ^JJ^ment!"* 
ciple  it  could  be  called,  was  subsequently  extended  to 
instruments  of  a  less  formal  character,  such  as  to  bills 


(i)    15  Vea.  596. 

(j)  Hvlme  V.  Tenant,  i  L.  C.  435 ;  Heatley  v.  Thomae,  15  Yes.  596. 
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of  exchange  (k),  or  promissory-notes  (/),  and  ultimately 
to  any  written  agreement  (m). 


(4.)  And  last 
of  all,  after 
a  final  struggle, 
by  her  ordi- 
nary parol  or 
simple  con- 
tracts. 


Erroneously 
held  that 
charging  the 
separate 
estate  was 
executing  a 
power  of  ap- 
pointment. 


Power  and 
separate  pro- 
perty eon- 
founded, — 
although 
different, 
because, — 

(c.)  Appointees 
under  a  power 
rank  in  order 
of  time,  while 
creditors  of 


But  still  the  courts  refused  to  extend  it  to  a  verbal 
agreement,  or  other  common  assumpsit ;  and  even  as 
to  those  more  formal  engagements  which  they  did  hold 
to  be  payable  out  of  the  separate  estate,  they  struggled 
against  the  notion  of  their  being  regarded  ds  debts,  and 
for  that  purpose  they  invented  reasons  to  justify  the 
application  of  the  separate  estate  to  their  payment, 
without  recognising  them  as  debts,  or  letting  in  verbal 
contracts.  One  suggestion  was,  that  the  act  of  dispos- 
ing of,  or  charging,  separate  estate  by  a  married  woman, 
was  in  reality  the  execution  of  a  power  of  appointment, 
and  that  a  formal  and  solemn  instrument  in  writing 
would  operate  as  an  execution  of  the  power,  which  a 
mere  assumpsit  would  not  do  (n).  The  fallacy  of  this 
reasoning  has  been  repeatedly  exposed,  and  it  has  been 
truly  observed: — ist,  that  it  confounds  two  things 
which  are  quite  distinct  in  their  nature, — power  and 
separate  use ;  2d,  that  even  supposing  the  act  of  dis- 
posing of  separate  estate  by  a  married  woman  to  be 
regarded  as  the  execution  of  a  power,  the  reason 
assigned  violated  the  principle  long  established  with 
respect  to  powers,  that  a  power  could  not  be  executed 
by  an  instrument  which  did  not  refer  either  to  the 
power  itself,  or  to  the  property  which  was  the  subject 
of  it ;  and  3d,  that  if  there  be  several  of  such  instru- 
ments, and  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  successive  execu- 
tions of  a  power,  the  appointees  would  rank  in  the  date 
of  the  order  of  their  appointments,  whereas  it  is  held 
that  where  the  persons  claiming  under  such  instruments 

{k)  StuaH  y.  Kirkwall,  3  Mad.  387  ;  Own  t.  ffoman,  4  H.  L.  Gas. 
997  ;  M* Henry  t.  DovUm,  L.  R.  10  £q.  88. 

(Q  BuUpin  V.  Clarke,  17  Ves.  365  ;  Fieltl  t.  Sotele,  4  Rusa.  112. 

(m)  Matter  t.  Fuller,  i  Ves.  Jr.  513 ;  Murray  v.  Barlet,  3  My.  k  K. 
209 ;  Pieard  v.  Hint,  L.  R.  5  Ch.  274. 

(n)  Murray  ▼.  BarUf,  3  My.  &  K.  223 ;  Otocnt  t.  Diekenton,  i  Or.  & 
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are  let  in  upon  the  separate  property  of  the  party  separate 
executing  them,  they  must  stemd  pari  passu.  Another  ^^*J^® 
reason  suggested  was,  that  as  a  married  woman  has  the 
right  and  capacity  specifically  to  charge  her  separate 
estate,  the  execution  by  her  of  a  formal  written  instru- 
ment must  be  held  to  indicate  an  intention  to  create 
such  special  charge,  because  otherwise  it  could  not 
have  any  operation  (o). 

The  inconsistency  of  drawing  this  distinction  between  Courte  now 
the  different  engagements  of  a  married  woman  having  the^ame*e^ 
separate  estate,  with  reference  to  the  different  forms  in  ?*"*  *^**  ***« 

,  18  regarded  as 

which  they  are  contracted,  together  with  the  unsatis-a/fni««ote.  she 
factory  character  of  the  reasons  assigned  to  justify  such  dbSts!*^'**^**'* 
distinction,  has  forced  itself  more  and  more  on  the 
attention  of  successive  judges ;  and  a  gi'owing  tendency 
has  been  manifested  to  adopt  a  more  consistent  course, 
by  holding,  ist.  That  to  the  same  extent  to  which  a 
married  woman  is,  by  courts  of  equity,  constituted^  a 
feme  sole  with  respect  to  the  capacity  of  disposing  of 
property,  she  ought  also  to  be  regarded  as  a.  feme  sole 
with  respect  to  the  capacity  of  contracting  debts,  or 
engagements  in  the  nature  of  debts;  and  2d,  As  a 
corollary  of  the  former,  that  all  such  debts  or  engage- 
ments should  stand  on  the  same  footing,  in  whatever 
form  contracted  (p).     And,  in  fact,  it   may   now  be 
considered  as  settled,  that  her  separate  estate  may  be 
rendered  liable  on  an  assumpsit  or  verbal  engagement. 
For  Kindersley,  V.-C,  in  MatthewmarCs  case  (g^),  says : — 
"  It  clearly  is  not  necessary  that  the  contract  should  Her  rerbai 
be  in  writing,  because  it  is  now  admitted  that  if  a  no^tnding* 
married  woman  enters  into  a  verbal  engagement,  ex-  on  her  sepa- 

rate  estate* 

pressly  making  her  estate  liable,  such  contract  would 
bind  it;  nor  is  it  necessary  that  there  should  be  an 
express  reference  made  to  the  fact  of  there  being  such 

(o)  Murray  y.  Barlu,  3  Mj,  k  K.  223. 
{p)  Vaughan  ▼.  Vanderttegerif  2  Drew.  182. 

(9)  L.  R.  3  £q.  787  ;   see  also  Mayd  t.  Pidd^  L.  ^R.  3  Ch.  Div. 
527.;  Daviesr.  Jenkins^  L.^K.  6  Ch.  Div.  728.  ^ 
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No  penonal 
decree  agAinst 
Afemecwert, 


General  en- 
gagementa 
bind— the 
corpus  of  her 
peraonalty — 
rents  and 
profits  of  her 
realty. 


Exeontion 
against 
separate 
estate. 

Bill  for  ad- 
ministration 
of  separate 
estate. 


separate  estate,  for  a  bond  or  promissory-note  given 
by  a  married  woman,  without  any  mention  of  her 
separate  estate,  has  long  been  held  sufficient  to  make 
her  separate  estate  liable  (r).  If  the  circumstances  are 
such  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  she  was  contract- 
ing not  for  her  husband,  but  for  herself,  in  respect  of 
her  separate  estate,  that  separate  estate  will  be  liable 
to  satisfy  the  obligation." 

The  court  can  make  no  personal  decree  against  a 
married  woman  (s).  No  bankruptcy  decree  or  order 
for  her  imprisonment  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  1 869, 
or  the  Debtors'  Act,  1 869,  can  be  made  against  her  (t). 
The  extent  of  the  relief  afforded  by  equity  against  the 
separate  estate  of  a  fenie  covert  is  thus  laid  down  by 
Lord  Thurlow  in  HvJme  v.  Tenant  (u) ;  "  Determined 
cases  seem  to  go  thus  far,  that  the  general  engagement 
of  the  wife  shall  operate  upon  h&r  personal  property, 
shall  apply  to  the  rents  a^nd  profits  of  her  real  estate. 
...  I  know  of  no  case  where  the  general  engagement 
of  the  wife  has  been  carried  to  the  extent  of  decreeing 
that  the  trustees  of  her  real  estate  shall  make  convey- 
ance of  that  real  estate,  and  by  sale,  mortgage,  or  other- 
wise, raise  the  money  to  satisfy  that  general  engage- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  wife  (v).  But,  of  course,  the 
creditors  may  have  execution  against  both  the  real  and 
the  personal  estate  of  the  married  woman  during  her 
life  ;  and  after  her  death  they  may  file  a  bill  against  her 
representatives  for  •  the  administration  of  her  separate 
estate,  which  will  be  treated  as  equitable  assets  (w). 

(r)  L.  J.  Turner's  remarks  in  Jokruon  y,  Oallagher,  3  De  G.  F.  & 
Jo.  494. 

(«)  FrancU  v.  Wiggell,  i  Had.  264. 

(0  Johnson  ▼.  OaUagher,  30  L.  J.  Ch.  298 ;  and  especially  Ex  parte 
Holland,  in  re  Htneagt,  L.  R.  9  Ch.  App.  307. 

(«)  I  L.  0.  486. 

(v)  Francis  ▼.  Wigull,  i  Mad.  258 ;  Af/Utt  y.  Ashton,  i  Hy.  ft  Cr. 
105,  112. 

(if)  Owens  v.  Dieksnson,  1  Cr.  ft  Ph.  48 ;  Qregory  y.  Loekyer,  6  Madd. 

90. 
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It  has  been  seen  that  when  first  property  was  per-  Origin  of  re- 
mitted to  be  settled  to  the  separate  use  of  a  married  SltiSpation. 
woman,  equity  viewed  her  as  a  ftTtve  sole  to  the  extent 
of  having  dominion  over  the  property.     It  was,  how- 
ever, soon  found  that  this  concession  to  the  require- 
ments of  justice,  though  useful  and  operative  in  securing 
to  her  a  dominion  over  the  estate  so  devoted  to  her 
support,  was  open  to  the  difficulty,  that  she  being  at 
liberty  to  dispose  of  it  (as  a  feme  sole  might  have 
disposed  of  it),  was  nevertheless  left  exposed  to  the 
persuasion  or  other  mode  of  influence  of  her  husband, 
which  was  often  found  to  defeat  the  very  purpose  for 
which  her  separate  property  was  given  her.     To  meet,  F^me  covert 
therefore,  this  further  difficulty,  a  provision  was  adopted  aj^inBt  uking 
of  prohibiting  the  anticipation  of  the  income,  so  that  befor«^actuaii 
the  wife  should  have  no  dominion  over  it  till  the  pay-  due. 
ments  actually  became  due  (x).  And  this  mode  of  settle- 
ment was  supported  on  the  following  reasoning : — That 
separate  estate  is  purely  a  creature  of  equity,  devised 
for  the  protection  of  married  women,  and  that  being 
such,  equity  has  a  right  to  act  upon  its  own  creature, 
and  to  modify  it  so  as  to  further  the  object  for  which 
separate  estate  was  first  created  (y).    It  was  for  some 
time  thought  that  a  similar  fetter  might  be  imposed 
on   property   enjoyed   by   men,  without  relation   to 
the   married  state,  but   Lord  Eldon,  in  Brandon  \,  KmaxLotfeme 
EoUnson  («),  decided  that  in  the  case  of  disposition  IS^pSted! 
to  a  man,  the  jiis  disponendi  cannot  be  taken  away 
from  him  by  a  mere  prohibition  against  alienation. 
The  fact  is,  that  any  such  attempted  restraint  on  alien- 
ation in  the  case  of  a  man  would  be  void  for  inconsis- 
tency or  repugnancy ;  but  the  restraint  on  antidpaiion 
is  consistent  with  and  in  fwrtherance  of  the  very  object 
of  the  separate  estate  of  a  married  woman,  and  so  can 
be  (and  has  been)  permitted  to  be  good.    But  for  this 


(x)  Pyhu  V.  Smith,  3  Bro.  C.  C.  339. 

(y)  Tvlkt  v.  Armitrong,  i  Beav.  22.  (2)  18  Yes.  429. 
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consistency  of  the  two,  equity  could  not  have  permitted 
the  device  of  restraint  to  succeed ;  for,  of  course,  equity 
cannot,  any  more  than  law,  make  valid  what  is  void 
in  se  for  repugnancy. 

The  reitraint  The  power  of  courts  of  equity  to  impose  restraints 
future^M^r-  ^pon  the  alienation  by  married  women  of  their  sepa- 
tures.  rate  property  having  been  established,  the  question 

next  arose  as  to  whether  these  restraints  were  to  be 
confined  to  an  actually  existing  coverture,  or  might  be 
extended  to  take  efifect  upon  a  future  marriage.  After 
some  wavering  of  opinion,  it  was  eventually  deter- 
mined, in  Tullet  v.  Armstrong  (a),  that  the  restriction 
attached  to  a  subsequent  marriage.  The  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  in  that  case,  lays  down  the  following  general 
General  rules,  propositions  on  the  nature  and  efifect  of  the  clause  in 
restraint  of  anticipation : — 

(i.)  She  has  a  "If  the  gift  be  made  for  her  sole  and  separate  use 
oTerSr****^*  without  more,  she  has,  during  her  coverture  an  alien- 
serrate  pro-    g^^jg  estate  independent  of  her  husband. 

perty.  ^ 

(2.)  If  re-  "  If  the  gift  be  made  for  her  sole  and  separate  use, 

entitled  to  the  without  power  to  alienate,  she  has,  during  the  cover- 
ment^exc?^^^  ture,  the  present  enjoyment  of  an  unalienable  estate 
sireiy.  independent  of  her  husband. 

(3.)  Separate        "  In  either  of  these  cases  she  has,  when  discovert, 
or  without       a  powcr  of  alienation ;  the  restraint  is  annexed  to  the 
onbrduriM^ separo^tf  estcUe  only,  and  the  separate  estate  has  its  exist- 
coverture.        ence  only,  during  coverture;  whilst  the  woman  is  dis- 
covert, the  separate  estate,  whether  modified  by  restraint 
or  not,  is  suspended  and  has  n/)  operation,  though  it  is 
capable  of  arising  upon  the  happening  of  a  marriage, 
(4.)  Restraint  The  restriction  cannot  be  considered  distinctly  from 
on  alienation    ^^  separate  estate,  of  which  it  is  only  a  modification ; 

(a)  I  Beav.  i. 
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to  say  that  the  restriction  exists  is  saying  no  more  doDendi  on, 
than  that  the  separate  estate  is  so  modified.  ...  If  l^u^^^^l 
there  be  no  separate  estate,  there  can  be  no  such  re-  pa»t«o«tate— 

EDd  DM  no 

striction  as  that  which  is  now  under  consideration,  independent 
The  separate  estate  may,  and  x)ften  does,  exist  without  ®^^^^'^°®- 
the  restriction,  but  the  restriction  has  no  independent 
existence;  when  found,  it  is  a  modification  of  the 
separate  estate,  and  inseparable  from  it  (b)" 

It  seems  to  result  briefly  from  the  preceding  quota-  General 
tion,  as  follows :— First,  That  while  a  spinster,  the  ^''''^"'''"• 
female  entitled  for  her  separate  estate,  without  power 
of  anticipation,  may  anticipate  the  entirety  or  any  part 
of  her  estate ;  but  that  immediately  upon  her  marriage 
(No.  i),  the  separate  estate,  and  with  it  the  restraint 
on  anticipation,  attach  and  endure  during  that  cover- 
ture; and  that  upon  her  widowhood  (No.  i)  both  the 
separate  estate  and  the  restraint  dis-attach ;  and  again 
upon  her  subsequent  marriage  (No.  2),  and  subsequent 
widowhood  (No.  2),  and  so  on  toties  qtioties,  attaching 
and  dis-attaching,  and  re-attaching  and  again  dis-attach- 
ing,  according  as  she  is  covert  or  not  from  time  to 
time,  and  for  the  time  being. 

Inasmuch  as  a   woman,  when  discovert,  has  full  in  what  eases 
power  of   alienation  over  her   separate  estate,  eveubeVhoUy' 
though  coupled  with  a  restraint  against  anticipation  or  2j',S^t^to 
alienation,  the  question  sometimes  arises,  whether  the  attach  on 
lady  has  not,  by  her  intervening  acts  during  discover-  ™*™"*^®' 
ture,  acquired  the  property  unfettered  or  unrestricted 
by  any  trust  or  restraint,  so  that  neither  would  attach 
or  re-attach  upon  her  marriage,  as  they  would  have 
done  in  the  absence  of  such  acts.     Thus,  in  Wright  v. 
Wright  (c),  stock  was  bequeathed  to  a  woman  upon 
trust  for  her  separate  use,  without  power  of  anticipa- 


(6)  Woodmetton  ▼.  Walker,  2  Hubs.  &  My.  197. 
(e)  2  J.  &  H.  647. 
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tion,  but  without  the  intervention  of  trustees;  she 

afterwards,   being  discovert  and  mi  juris,    sold   the 

stock,  spent  a  portion  of  the  proceeds,  and  invested 

the  rest  in  shares  of  a  joint-stock  bank  and  Canada 

bonds.     Seld,  that  by  doing  so  she  had  determined  the 

trust  for  her  separate  use.    Wood,  V.-C,  said : — "  Had 

If  property      she  allowed  the  property  to  remain  in  statu  quo,  had 

atatu  quo,       she  left  it  until  her  marriage  in  the  form  of  investment 

tekett tiT*  i^  wl^ich  it  was  bequeathed  to  her  by  her  parents, 

the  trusts  im-  then,  according  to  Newlands  v.  Faynter  (d),  the  husband 

It.  must  have  been  considered  as  adopting  the  property  in 

the  state  in  which  they  left  it,  and  subject  to  the  trusts, 

that,  while  in  that  state,  they  had  impressed  upon  it. 

But  if  she  seU  But  she  did  not  leave  it  in  that  form ;  having  the  sole 

it,  and  reeeive  t  »        i%   ,^  a  ii*  •      t  j 

the  purchase-  Ownership  of  the  property,  and  bemg  single  and  sui 

tTMtude*     Juris,  she  sold  it  and  received  the  purchase-money. 

stroyed.  When  the  property  was  in  her  hands  as  money,  it  was 

absolutely  hers,  as  if  it  had  never  been  fettered  by  any 

trust  whatever.     By  selling  the  property,  she  disposed 

of  it  finally  and  entirely  (e)." 

The  effect  of  disposing  of  the  corpus  here  stated  is, 
of  course,  to  be  distinguished  from  the  effect  already 
stated  in  a  previous  page  of  disposing  of  the  savings  of 
income  in  the  purchase  of  investments,  and  the  subse- 
quent variation  of  such  iavestments  (/). 

What  words  ^  ^  ^^^  c^6  of  the  Separate  use,  so  in  the  case  of 
alienation  —  the  restraint  on  anticipation,  no  particular  form  of  words 
Field  V.  Evans,  is  necessary  to  restrain  alienation,  if  the  intention  be 
clear.  Thus,  when  property  was  settled,  and  it  was 
directed  that  the  trustee  should,  during  the  lady's  life, 
receive  the  income  ''  when  and  as  often  as  the  same 
should  become  due,"  and  pay  it  to  such  persons  as  she 
might  from  time  to  time  appoint,  or  to  permit  her  to 


(d)  4  My.  9c  Cr.  408.  (e)  BuUemhaw  ▼.  Martin,  Johns.  89. 

(/)  Barrack  v.  Hi'Culloch,  3  Kay  &  J.  1 10. 
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receive  it  for  her  separate  use ;  and  that  her  receipts, 
or  the  receipts  of  any  person  to  whom  she  might  ap- 
point the  same  after  it  shovM  become  due,  should  be 
valid  discharges  for  it ;  it  was  held  that  she  was  re- 
strained from  anticipating  the  income  (g).  So  also 
where  property  is  given  to  the  separate  use  of  a  mar- 
ried woman,  "  not  to  be  sold  or  mortgaged,"  she  will 
take  with  a  restraint  on  alienation  (h). 

On  the  other  hand,  where  a  testator  bequeathed  a  what  words 
sum  of  stock  in  trust  for  the  separate  use  of  his  wife  Btrain*aii"na- 
for  her  life,  and  directed  that  it  "  should  remain  during  y^^^J^^^^* 
her  life,  and  be,  under  the  orders  of  the  trustees,  made 
a  duly  administered  provision  for  her,  and  the  interest 
given  to  her  on  Aer  personal  appearance  and  receipt," 
by  any  banker  the  trustees  might  appoint,  it  was  held 
that  the  widow,  who  had  married  again,  was  not  re- 
strained from  alienating  her  interest  in  the  stock  (t). 
Where  expressions  are  used  giving  the  wife  a  right  to 
receive  separate  property  "  with  her  own  hands  from 
time  to  time,"  or  so  that  her  receipts  "  alone,  for  what 
should  be  actually  "  paid  into  her  own  proper  hands, 
should  "be  good  discharges,"  they  are,  to  use  the 
words  of  Lord  Eldon,  only  an  unfolding  of  all  that 
is  implied  in  a  gift  to  the  separate  use  (j). 

Sut  although  it  be  true  that  these  cases  of  separate  Court  of 
uses  and  restraints  are  mere  "  creatures  of  equity,"  stiU  d?8peniirw?th 
it  does  not  follow  that  a  court  of  equity  can  dispense  alienation.**'' 
with  or  mould  either  of  them,  especially  the  restraints, 
as,  and  when,  it  thinks  fit,  any  more  than  it  could  do  so 
with  other  executed  trusts.    Accordingly,  where  a  testa- 


{g)  Field  t.  £van8,  i$  Sim.  375 ;  Baker  v.  Bradley,  7  De  G.  M.  &  G. 

597. 

(A)  Steedman  y,  Poole,  6  Ha.  193 ;  Baggei  v.  Meux,  i  Coll.  138. 

(«')  In  re  Bouift  Trutt,  i  Sim.  N.S.  196. 

(j)  Parhea  v.  White,  1 1  Vea.  222 ;  Acton  t.  White,  i  Sim.  &  St.  429  ; 
Rose  V.  Sharrod,  1 1  W.  R.  356. 
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tor  gave  a  legacy  to  a  married  woman  upon  this  condition, 
that  within  twelve  months  she  should  execute  a  cer- 
tain conveyance  of  her  separate  estate  which  was  sub- 
ject to  a  restraint  against  anticipation,  it  was  held  that 
the  court  had  no  power  to  release  the  property  from 
that  restraint,  even  though  it  should  be  clearly  for  her 
benefit  (k). 


Married  Such  being  the  rights   and  liabilities  of  married 

plrty  Aofc,^^  women,  arising  from  the  equitable  doctrine  of  separate 
1870, 33  &  34  estate,  it  remains  to  consider  their  position  under 
the  Married  Women's  Property  Act,  1870,  and  the 
amending  Act  of  1874.  By  the  Act  of  1870,  which 
came  into  operation  on  the  9th  of  August  1870,  the 
principles  which  had  proved  so  beneficial,  as  applied 
in  courts  of  equity,  have  been  recognised  and  adopted, 
at  the  same  time  that  increased  powers  for  the  acquisi- 
tion and  protection  of  separate  property  have  been 
conferred.  Not  only  have  new  classes  of  separate 
property  been  created,  and  facilities  for  its  investment 
been  given,  but  a  fem-e  covert  is  now  enabled  to  take 
proceedings,  both  at  law  and  in  equity,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  her  property,  freed  from  the  disabilities  here- 
tofore attaching  to  coverture,  without  losing,  as  it 
appears,  except  in  certain  cases  specified  by  the 
Act  (Z),  her  previous  position  of  immunity  from 
adverse  legal  proceedings. 

Diiitinotion  be-  ^^  Considering  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  it  will  be 
tOTjTand^uit-  i^^^essary  to  bear  in  mind  the  distinction  between 
able  separate  statutory  Separate  property,  declared  to  be  such  by 
the  Act,  and  separate  property  which  does  not  owe  its 

(k)  Rohinton  v.  Wheelwright,  21  Bear.  214 ;  6  De  G.  M.  &  G.  535 ; 
0<ukelV$  Truttty  xi  Jur.  N.S.  780 ;  but  see  Sanger  v.  Swuger,  L.  R.  Ii 
£q.  470,  decided  under  33  &  34  Vict.,  c.  93,  s.  12. 

(Q  Sections  12,  13,  &  14 ;  Sanger  y.  Sanger,  L.  R.  il  Eq.  470.  See 
also  re  Heneage,  L.  R.  9  Ch.  307  ;  and  especially  Hancocks  v.  Lablache^ 
26  W.  R.  402. 


property. 
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character  as  such  to  the  Act,  and  therefore  remains 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  of  equity  only.  It 
appears  that  the  former  class  alone  carries  with  it  the 
legal  powers  and  privileges  conferred  by  the  Act ;  but 
it  is  apprehended  that  both  classes  are  equally  subject 
to  the  new  liabilities,  now  imposed  upon  women,  in 
respect  of  their  separate  property  (m). 

By  section   i,  it  is  enacted  that  the  wages  and  statutory 
earnings  of  any  married  woman,  acquired  or  gamed  by  ^^^  ^'^' 
her,  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  in  any  employment,  v^-)  wagM  and 
occupation,  or  trade,  in  which  she  is  engaged,  or  which  all  married 
she  carries  on  separately  from  her  husband,  and  also  S'Xr 
any  money  or  property  so  acquired  by  her  through  theSot^fmi 
the  exercise  of  any  literary,  artistic,  or  scientific  skill,  investmenu 
and  all  investments  of  such  wages,  earnings,  money,  or 
property,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  property 
held  and  settled  to  her  separate  use,  Independent  of 
any  husband  to  whom  she  may  be  married ;  and  her 
receipts  alone  shaU   be   a   good  discharge  for  such 
wages,  earnings,  money,  and  property. 

By  section  7,  it  is  enacted  that  where  any  woman,  (a.)  Personalty 
married  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  shall  during  her  ^omen"*^  ^^ 
marriage  become  entitled  to  any  personal  property  as  ^If"^  ^^  ?' 
next  of  kin,  or  one  of  the  next  of  kin,  of  an  intestate,  9, 1870,  ^b 
or  to  any  sum  of  money,  not  exceeding  two  hundred  ^^^muoi 
poimds,  under  any  deed  or  will,  such  property  shall,  ^^^IJ^^l^ 
subject  and  without  prejudice  to   the  trusts  of  anywifinot 
settlement  affecting  the  same,  belong  to  the  woman  for 
her  separate  use ;  and  her  receipts  alone  shaU  be  a  good 
discharge  for  the  same. 

By  section  8,  it  is  enacted  that  where  any  freehold,  (3.)RenUand 
copyhold,  or  customary-hold  property  shall  descend  H^^^ly^iy. 
upon  any  woman  married  after  the  passing  of  the  Act, "»« **»*»  ^' 

(m)  Ibid. 
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iestato"on      as  heiress  or  coheiress  of  an  intestate,  the  rents  and 
maSiedonor  Profits   of  such  property  shall,  subject  and  without 

prejudice  to  the  trusts  of  any  settlement  affecting  the 

same,  belong  to  such  woman  for  her  separate  use; 

and  her  receipts  alone  shall  be  a  good  discharge  for 

the  same. 


after  August 
9,  187a 


(4.)  Invest- 
ments. 


Husband's 
creditors. 


(S.)  Life  poli- 
cies. 


By  section  2,  married  women  are  enabled  to  invest 
their  separate  property,  in  savings'  banks  and  Govern- 
ment annuities ;  by  section  3,  in  the  public  funds  (n) ; 
by  section  4,  in  shares  and  debentures,  to  which  no 
liahility  is  attached,  in  any  incorporated  or  joint-stock 
company;  and  by  section  5,  in  similar  shares  in 
friendly  and  benefit  societies  didy  registered.  But,  of 
course,  the  mere  investment  under  these  clauses  of  a 
fund  not  otherwise  separate  property,  without  the  hus- 
band's consent,  cannot  give  such  fund  the  character  of 
separate  estate,  so  as  to  defeat  or  prejudice  the  husband's 
equities.  And  further,  the  rights  of  the  husband's  cre- 
ditors, are  reserved,  by  section  6,  against  property  frau- 
dulently deposited  or  invested  by  hiTn  in  his  wife's 
name;  and  the  creditors  are  enabled  to  follow  such 
property  as  though  the  Act  had  not  been  passed. 

By  section  10,  a  married  woman  may  effect  an  in- 
surance on  her  own  or  her  husband's  life  to  her  sepa- 
rate use ;  and  similarly  a  married  man  may  insure  his 
own  life,  so  as  to  create  a  tnist  for  the  separate  use  of 
his  wife,  according  to  the  interest  expressed  on  the 
face  of  the  policy. 

The  Act  gives  a  married  woman  a  good  primd  facie 
legal  title  to  all  the  above-mentioned  classes  of  property, 
as  her  statutory  separate  property. 

Under  section  9,  a  summary  remedy  is  given  to 


(n)  In  re  Bai'tholorMW*s  Estate,  19  W.  R.  95 ;  In  re  Butlin's  Trusts 
29  W.  R.  241. 
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husband  or  wife,  in  all  questions  betiueen  themselves  as  QaeBtione 
to  property  declared  by  the  Act  to  be  the  separate  pro-  band  and  wife, 
perty  of  the  wife,  that  is  to  say,  either  party  may 
apply  by  summons  or  motion,  without  bill  filed,  or 
writ  issued  as  in  an  action,  to  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
or  Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court,  or  to  the 
County  Court,  irrespective  of  the  value  of  the  property 
in  question. 

By  section  1 1,  it  is  enacted  that  a  married  woman  Wife's  right 

.        •  .         .      -•  4*        1  of  action  at 

may  mamtam  an  action  m  her  own  name  for  the  re-  law. 
covery  of  any  wages,  earnings,  money,  and  property  by 
the  Act  declared  to  he  her  separate  property,  or  of  any 
property  belonging  to  her  before  marriage,  and  which 
her  husband  shall,  by  writing  under  his  hand,  have 
agreed  shall  belong  to  her  after  marriage  as  her  separate 
property,  and  she  shall  have  in  her  ovm  ruime  the 
same  remedies,  both  civil  and  criminal,  against  all 
persons  whomsoever  for  the  protection  and  security 
of  such  wages,  earnings,  money,  and  property,  and  of 
any  chattels  or  other  property  purchased  or  obtained 
by  means  thereof,  for  her  own  use,  as  if  such  wages, 
earnings,  money,  chattels,  and  property  belonged  to 
her  as  an  immarried  woman ;  and  in  any  indictment 
or  other  proceeding  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  allege  such 
wages,  earnings,  money,  chattels,  and  property  to  be 
her  property. 

By  section  12,  it  was  enacted  that  a  husband  should  Wife*i  liability 
not,  by  reason  of  any  marriage  which  should  take  place  contracted 
after  the  Act  had  come  into  operation,  be  liable  for  the  ^rfj^ge. 
debts  of  his  wife  contracted  before  marriage ;  but  the 
wife  should  be  liable  to  be  sued  for,  and  any  property 
belonging  to  her  for  her  separate  use  should  be  liable  to 
satisfy,  such  debts,  as  if  she  had  continued  unmarried. 
The  defect  of  this  section  was,  that  it  was  left  at  the 
option  of  the  husband  and  wife  whether  there  should 
be  any  reservation  of  separate  property  on  the  marriage, 
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and  consequently  they  might  by  omitting  to  make  such 
reservation,  whether  collusively  or  innocently,  defeat 
the  only  remedy  left  to  her  ante-nuptial  creditors  by 
the  Act.    This  defect  has,  however,  been  remedied  by  the 
Extent  of        Married  Women's  Property  Amendment  Act,  1874  (0), 
liability  for     which  (as  regards  all  marriages  taking  effect  after  the 
under^M^ed  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  874),  repeals  that  portion  of  section  12  of 
"Women's  Pro-  the  Act  of  1 870  which  took  away  the  husband's  liability 
ment  Act^     ^^^  ^^  wife's  dcbts  Contracted  before  marriage,  and 
^^74.  enacts  that  husband  and  wife  may  be  jointly  sued  for 

any  such  debts,  and  further  enacts  that  in  respect  of 
all  such  debts,  and  likewise  in  respect  of  damages 
resulting  from  the  wife's  torts  committed  before  mar- 
riage, the  husband  shaU  be  liable  for  the  said  debts 
and  damages  respectively  to  the  extent  only  of  the 
assets  afterwards  in  the  Act  specified,  that  is  to  say,  to 
the  extent  of  the  following  assets : — 

(i.)  The  value  of  the  personal  estate  in  possession 
of  the  wife  which  shall  have  vested  in  the  husband ; 

(2.)  The  value  of  the  choses  in  action  of  the  wife 
which  the  husband  shaU  have  reduced  into  possession, 
or  which  with  reasonable  diligence  he  might  have 
reduced  into  possession ; 

(3.)  The  value  of  the  chattels  real  of  the  wife  which 
shall  have  vested  in  the  husband  and  wife ; 

(4.)  The  value  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  real  estate 
of  the  wife  which  the  husband  shaU  have  received,  or 
which  with  reasonable  diligence  he  might  have  received ; 

(5.)  The  value  of  the  husband's  estate  or  interest 
in  any  property,  real  or  personal,  which  the  wife  in 
contemplation  of  the  marriage  may  have  transferred  to 
him  or  any  other  person ;  and, 

(6.)  The  value  of  every  property,  real  or  personal, 
which  the  wife,  in  contemplation  of  her  marriage  with 
the  husband,  shall  with  his  consent  have  transferred  to 

(0)  37  k  38  Vict,  c.  50. 
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any  other  person  with  the  view  of  defeating  or  delaying 
her  existing  creditors  (p). 

By  section  1 3  of  the  Act  of  1 870,  a  married  woman  For  mainten- 
possessed  of  separate  property  is  made  liable  for  the  band  and^* 
maintenance  of  a  pauper  husband ;  and  by  section  1 4,  chUdren. 
she  must  maintain  her  children,  subject,  however,  to 
the  father's  primary  liability  to  maintain  them. 


Section  II.-^Pin-Money  and  Paraphernalia. 

I.  Pin-money  may  be  defined  as  a  yearly  allowance  Pin-money, 
settled  upon  the  wife  before  marriage,  for  the  purchase  oroament 
of  clothes  or  ornaments,  or  otherwise  for  her  separate  ^^  peAonai 

*■  expenditure. 

expenditure ;  it  is  in  order  to  deck  her  person  suitably 
to  the  rank,  and  agreeably  to  the  tastes,  of  her  husband 
who  has  accordingly  an  interest  in  its    expenditure. 
It  is  a  sum  allowed  for  her  personal  expenses,  in  order  To  aave  the 
to  save  a  constant  recurrence  by  the  wife    to    the  ^^©nee  oV 
husband,  upon  every  occasion  of  a  milliner's  bill,  or  J^"^  for '^^ 
jeweller's  account  coming  in — the  jeweller's  account,  trifling  ex- 
viz.,  not  for  the  jewels,  because  that  is  a  very  different  ^"■®*' 
question,  but  for  the  repair  and  the  wear  and  tear  of 
trinkets — and  for  pocket-money,  and  things  of  that 
sort ;  nor,  of  course,  does  it  mean  the  carriage,  and  the 
house,  and  the  gardens,  but  the  ordinary  personal  ex- 
penses (£).       Gratuitous  gifts,  or  payments  from  time 
to  time,  made  to  the  wife  by  her  husband  after  mar- 
riage, for  the  same  purposes,  are  also  considered   as 
pin-money  (r). 

Bearing  in  mind  the  objects  for  which  pin-money  is  Not  like  her 
apparently  given,  it  seems  to  follow  that  it  is  in  some  estate  iu 
respects  very  different  from  money  set  apart  for  the  "®°^®  ^•^ 

{p)  See  also  Griffith's  Handbook  on  the  Married  Women's  Property 
Acts :  Stevens  &  Haynes. 

(9)  Hinoard  y.  Dighy,  8  Bligh,  N.  K.  265. 
(r)  2  Bright,  H.  k.  W.  288. 
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respecti,  but 
like  it  in 
most  respects. 


She  can  claim 
only  one 
year's  arrears. 


wife's  sole  and  separate  use  during  the  coverture,  ex- 
cluding the  jus  mariti;  but  notwithstanding  the  dif- 
ference of  the  objects,  pin-money  is  in  many  (and 
these  the  legally  most  important)  respects  very  similar 
indeed  to  separate  estate,  as  will  appear  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  doctrines  regarding  the  separate  estate 
explained  in  the  preceding  section,  with  the  following 
propositions  regarding  pin-money,  which  appear  to  be 
authorised  by  the  cases  on  the  subject : — 

I.  That  when  the  wife  permits  her  money  to  run 
into  arrear  for  a  considerable  time,  upon  surviving  her 
husband,  she  will  only  be  permitted  to  claim  arrears 
for  one  year  prior  to  his  death  (5) ;  for  the  very  object 
of  the  provision  being,  to  enable  the  wife  to  deck  her 
person  suitably  to  her  husband's  rank,  without  having 
recourse  to  him  continually  for  small  sums  of  money, 
that  object  excludes  the  supposition  that  she  may 
accumulate  her  pin-money  while  the  expenses  of  her 
peraon,  and  the  demands  upon  her  pocket,  for  those 
things  to  which  pin-money  is  applicable,  have  been 
otherwise  defrayed  by  her  husband  {t), 

wiienshe  ^'  Where,  however,  it  appears  that  the  wife   has 

^«Sl!*""*^  complained  of  her  pin-money  being  paid  short,  and 
the  husband  tells  her  she  will  have  it  at  last,  she 
is  held  entitled  to  cdl  arrears  due  at  her  husband's 
death  (w). 


arrears. 


She  cannot 
claim  arrears 
where  he  has 
provided  her 
apparel,  &o. 


3.  Where  the  husband  has  paid  for  all  the  wife's 
apparel,  and  provided  for  all  her  private  expenses,  she 
cannot  claim  for  any  arrears  at  the  death  of  her 
husband,  for  this  will  be  considered  a  satisfaction  by 
the  husband  {v), 

{$)  Aiton  v.  Aiton,  i  Vea.  Sr.  267;  Tovmshend  ▼.  WincUiam,  2  Ves. 

Sr.  7. 

{()  Howard  v.  Vighy,  8  Bligh,  N.  R.  269. 

(u)  Jtidovl  ▼.  LewiSf  I  Atk.  269. 

(v)  ThimaM  ▼.  Benne^  2  P.  W.  341  ;  Howard  ▼.  Dighy,  8  Bligb,  N. 
R.  269. 
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4.  It  seems  to  follow  from  the  nature  and  purposes  Wife's  eze- 
of  pin-money,  that  the  wife's  executors  have  no  claim  cUim'ev^^^ 
against  the  husband  or  his  estate,  even  for  one  year's  ^J^' 
arrears  (iv), 

II.  Paraphernalia  (x), — The  paraphernalia  of  the  Pw-apher- 
wife  include  such  apparel  and  ornaments  given  to  the  gifti  to  be 
wife,  as  are  suitable  to  her  condition  in  life,  and  as  are  meSa!*  ^™*" 
expressly  given  to  be  worn  as  ornaments  of  her  person 
only  (y). 

Jewels  given  to  the  wife  by  her  husband  after  mar- 
riage will,  it  seems,  be  considered  her  paraphernalia, 
where  they  are  given  her  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
wearing  them,  as  befittmg  her  station  in  life  (z).  But 
it  would  also  appear  that  gifts  from  the  husband  to  the 
wife  may  be  made  to  her  separate  use,  where  they  are 
given  to  her  absolutely,  and  not  merely  to  be  worn  as 
ornaments  for  her  person  (a). 

Old  family  jewels,  which  have  been  handed  down  But  not 
.from  father  to  son,  do  not  constitute  the  paraphernalia  Jewels?^  ^ 
of  the  wife ;  but  she  may,  of  course,  acquire  them  by 
gift  or  bequest,  in  which  latter  case  they  would  also 
belong  to  her  for  her  separate  use  (J). 

The  better  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  where  articles  Nor  gifts  by  a 
such  as  ordinarily  constitute  paraphernalia,  are  given  f*|^^^^j 
to  the  wife,  either  before  or  after  marriage,  by  a  relative  marriage. 


(it)  Howard  v.  IHghy,  8  Bligb,  N.  R.  271. 

(x)  The  word  paraphernalia  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  rapaipiptnif 
%,€.,  property  belonging  to  the  wife  over  and  above  (rapa)  the  dower 
{^€prrf)  which  she  brought  to  her  husband. 

(y)  Oraham  v.  Londonderry,  3  Atk.  394. 

{z)  Jervoite  v.  JervoUe,  17  Beav.  571 ;  Oraham  v.  Londonderry,  3 
Atk.  394. 

(a)  Oraham  y.  Londonderry,  3  Atk.  394 ;  Orant  v.  Grant,  13  W.  K. 
1057. 

(6)  Jervoite  v.  JervoUe,  17  Beav.  570. 
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or  friend,  they  will  be  considered  as  given  to  her 
separate  use,  in  which  case  she  takes  them  as  a  femt 
sole  (c). 

Wife  cannot  The  wife  Cannot  dispose  of  her  paraphernalia  by  gift 
paraphernalia  ^^  ^^  during  her  husband's  lifetime.  But  the  hus- 
band's  u^"  band  may,  by  act  inter  vivos,  during  her  life,  dispose 
Husband  can-  of  her  paraphernalia  by  sale  or  gift  (d).  He  cannot, 
them*by*^^^7?.   however,  dispose  of  them  by  his  will  (e) ;  but  if  he 

does  so,  and  confers  other  beneiSts  upon  the  wife  by 

his  will,  she  will  be  put  to  her  election  between  her 
Paraphernalia  paraphernalia  and  any  interest  which  she  may  take 
debts.      "     under  the  will  (/).     As  the  husband  may  dispose  of 

his  wife's  paraphernalia  in  his  lifetime,  so  they  will  be 

liable  to  his  debts  (y). 

Widow's  claim  With  rcspcct  to  the  equity  of  marshalling  the  assets 
nalia  preferred  in  favour  of  the  wife,  whcre  the  husband  dies  indebted, 
legadeV*^  and  her  paraphernalia  are  taken  by  his  creditors  in 
satisfaction  of  their  demands,  after  all  the  general 
personal  estate  is  exhausted  by  the  creditors,  in  the 
administration  of  assets,  the  widow's  claim  to  her 
paraphernalia  is  preferred  to  general  legacies,  and  it 
follows  that  she  is  entitled  to  marshall  assets  in  all 
those  cases  in  which  a  general  legatee  would  have  that 
right  (A).  In  fact,  as  already  stated  in  the  chapter  on 
*' Marshalling  of  Assets,"  the  wife  as  regards  her 
paraphernalia  has  the  first  claim  after  simple  contract 
creditors. 

On  partial  If  the  alienation  by  the  husband,  in  his  lifetime,  of 


(c)  Graham  t.  Londonderry^  3  Atk.  394;  Lucas  y.  Lucas,  I  Atk. 
270 ;  but  see  Jervoise  v.  Jervoise,  17  Beav.  571. 

(d)  Seymore  v.  Trestiian,  3  Atk.  358.  (e)  Ibid, 
if)  Churchill  V.  Snail,  2  Kenyon,  pt.  2,  p.  6. 

{g)  Campion  v.  Cotton,  17  Ves.  273  ;  and  see  2  Ves.  Sr.  7. 
(h)  Tipping  v.  Tipping,  i  P.  W.  729 ;  Snelson  v.  Coi-bet,  3  Atk.  369  ; 
see  also  p.  246,  supra. 
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the  wife's  paraphernalia  be  not  absolute,  but  only  by  alienation  by 
way  of  pledge  or  mortgage,  his  wife  surviving  him  will  be 'iSSemT* 
be  entitled  to  have  them  redeemed  out  of  his  personal  ^^^  ^^  *}*« 

^  personal 

estate,  even  to  the  prejudice  of  legatees,  her  right  asseti,  aa 
being  anterior  to  them  and  to  be  preferred  to  their  kgatees. 
claims,  which  are  merely  voluntary  (i). 


Section  III. — The  Wife's  Equity  to  a  Settlement 
AND  HER  Eight  of  Survivorship. 

Marriage  is  a  gift  to  the  husband  of  all  the  personal  Marriage  a  gift 
property,  other  than  separate  property,  to  which  the  J^,^  pJo^Vty 
wife  is  entitled  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  or  to  which  Jj't^^jJ^^"" 
she  may  afterwards  become  entitled,  subject  only  to  and  in  equity, 
the  condition  (as  regards  any  chose  in  action)  of  his 
reducing  it  into  possession  during  the  coverture,  and 
no  distinction  exists,  in  this  respect,  between  property 
to  which  the  wife  is  entitled  in  equity  and  property 
to  which  she  is  entitled  at  law.     Frimd  facie,  then, 
the  wife's   property,  whether  at  law  or   in    equity, 
becomes   the  husband's.       On  what   grounds,  there- 
fore, is  the  interference  of  equity  derogating  from  the 
husband's  legal  rights,  and  compelling  him  to  make  a 
settlement  on  his  wife,  to  be  supported  ? 

Firstly,  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  her  equity  to  a  Her  equity  to 
settlement  does  not  depend  on  any  right  of  property  in  J^*  ^0™^* 
her,  and  this  position  will  appear  the  more  clear  when  pendonanght 
it  is  considered  to  what  limitations  her  equity  is  subject,  her. 
The  amoimt  is  discretionary  in  the  court,  and  if  the  wife 
insists  upon  it,  she  must  claim  it  for  herself  and  her  chil- 
dren, and  not  for  herself  alone, — ^limitations  which  are 
wholly  inconsistent  with  a  right  of  property  in  her  (J), 


The  right  being  thus  independent  of  property,  there  Her  eoaity 

arises  Irom 

(t)  Graham  v.  Londcnderry^  3  Atk.  393. 
ij)  Otbom  ▼.  Morgan,  9  Hare,  434. 
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maxim,  ''He 
who  seeks 
eqaity  must 
do  equity.** 


The  court  im- 
jKMes  condi- 
tions on  the 
husband  com- 
ing  OS  plaintiff. 


Principle  ex- 
tended to  the 
husband's 
general  as- 
signees. 


Then  to  par* 
ticular  as- 
sign ees  for 
value. 


seems  to  be  no  ground,  Secondly,  on  which  it  can  rest, 
except  the  control  which  courts  of  equity  exercise  over 
property  falling  under  their  dominion.  It  is,  in  truth, 
the  mere  creature  of  equity  deduced  originally,  where 
the  husband  sued,  from  the  rule,  that  he  who  comes 
into  equity  must  do  equity ;  that  is,  the  court  refused  its 
aid  to  the  plaintifif-husband  in  seeking  to  acquire  what 
the  law  would  have  given  him  if  the  court  of  common 
law  had  had  jurisdiction  in  the  matter ;  and  as  the 
court  of  law  had  no  jurisdiction,  he  returned  into  the 
Court  of  Equity,  which  consented  to  lend  him  its  aid 
only  upon  certain  conditions  which  the  court  consi- 
dered he  ought  to  comply  with,  although  the  subject 
of  the  condition  should  be  one  which  the  court  would 
not  have  otherwise  enforced  (A).  And  inasmuch  as  a 
father  would  not  have  given  his  daughter  in  marriage 
without  msisting  on  some  provision  being  made  for  her 
and  her  children,  so  a  court  of  equity  standing,  vaguely 
speaking,  in  loco  parentis  towards  aU  married  women, 
will  not  allow  the  husband  to  come  into  a  court  of 
equity  for  the  fortune  of  his  wife  without  his  first 
making  a  provision  for  her. 

The  principle,  after  having  been  once  thus  far  re- 
cognised where  the  husband  was  plaintiff,  was  next 
enforced  where  the  assignees  of  a  bankrupt  or  insolvent 
husband  were  plaintiffs,  upon  the  ground  that  the 
assignees,  claiming  in  right  of  the  husband,  should  be 
aided  only  upon  the  same  conditions  as  the  court  would 
have  imposed  upon  the  husband  himseK(/).  Subse- 
quently the  same  rule  was  held  to  apply  as  against  an 
assignee  of  the  husband  for  valuable  consideration  being 
plaintiff  ''It  would  be  whimsical,  then,  that  the 
assignment  by  the  husband  for  valuable  consideration 
should  put  the  assignee  in  equity  in  a  better  situation 
than  the  husband  himself  is  in.     The  guard  of  the 


(k)  Sturgis  t.  Champneys,  $  My.  Ac  Cr.  I02. 
(0  OiW§U  v.  Proberi,  2  Vea.  Jr.  682. 
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court  upon  the  wife's  interest  would  be  very  singular  Wife  permit- 
if  the  husband,  not  being  entitled  at  law,  must  assign  j^  Hgh^lg' 
it  for  a  valuable  consideration  to  another  person,  who  pi»iatifl. 
would  be  entitled  in  equity "  (m).      Eventually,  the 
principle  was  extended  to  suits  instituted  by  the  wife 
herself,  and  in  JSlibank  v.  Montolieu  (?i),  it  was  decided 
that  as  to  personalty,  where  it  was  perfectly  clear  that 
the  subject-matter  in  controversy  must  be  determined 
and  decided    upon  and  distributed  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  there  the  wife  might  come  to   assert  her 
equity,  and  need  not  wait  until  the  defendant  came 
into  court  to  seek  the  court's  aid  in  the  matter. 

Before  proceeding  to  enumerate  the  varieties  of  pro-  The  general 
perty  out  of,  or  in  respect  of  which,  the  wife  is  entitled  which^the"^**'* 
to  her  equity,  it  will  be  convenient  and  serviceable  to  ^^^  *°*"  ^^ 

*       •"  decreeing  or 

the  student  to  express  in  an  abstract  form  the  guiding  not  to  married 
principles  governing  the  Court  of  Equity  in  the  matter.  MtSemont. 
There  being,  iSrst  of  all,  a  possibility  of  the  husband 
getting  hold  of  and  keeping  (by  virtue  of  the  right 
which  the  law  gives  to  him  as  husband)  the  property 
in  question  of  the  wife,  the  court  next  inquires  whether 
the  wife,  if  she  survived  her  husband,  would  or  would 
not  take  the  entirety  of  the  property  by  virtue  of  her 
right  of  survivorship  hereinafter  explained ;  and  if 
(but  only  if)  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  husband 
getting  and  keeping  the  property  wholly,  and  the  wife 
would  not  be  entitled  to  the  entirety  thereof  by  sur- 
vivorship, then  there  being  this  danger  to  the  wife,  and 
such  danger  being  also  reasonably  imminent,  the  court 
assumes  jurisdiction  to  inquire  into  the  question  of  the 
wife's  equity  to  a  settlement  out  of  the  property  that 
is  so  in  danger :  And  upon  this  iaquiry,  the  court  in- 
quires principally,  whether  the  property  in  question  is 
or  not  legal,  or  is  or  not  equitable ;  and  then  generally 
the  court  answers — (i.)  If  the  property  is  equitable,  that 

(m)  Macaiday  v.  PhiUip»,  4  Vee.  19;  Seoit  ▼.  SpaaheU,  3  Mao.  &  G.  599. 
(n)  I  L.  C.  424. 
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the  wife  is  entitled  to  an  equity  out  of  it  (there  being 
no  other  sufficient  reasons  for  denying  her  the  equity) ; 
and  (2.)  If  the  property  is  legal,  that  the  wife  is  not 
entitled  to  any  equity  out  of  it  (there  being  no  other 
sufficient  reasons  for  decreeing  to  her  the  equity).  In 
brief,  the  court  asks, — Firstly,  Would  the  husband  take 
all  ?  and  if  the  answer  is,  "  Yes ; "  then,  secondly,  Is 
the  property  legal  or  is  it  equitable  ? 

The  general  We  may  uow  procccd  to  apply  these  principles : 

principle  illoi- 
trated, — 

(i.)  Wife'i  (i.)  As  to  the  husband's  power  over  his  wife's  lease- 

^0™  mte^"  ^olds,  and  her  equity  to  a  settlement  out  of  them 
against  him  and  his  assignees,  the  rule  varies  accord- 
ing as  the  husband's  title,  in  her  right,  is  legal  or  is 
(a)  Being  equitable.  In  Sanson  v.  Keating  (0),  where  the  husband 
wlfe*hM^an^  and  wife  assigned  by  way  of  mortgage,  the  equitable 
equity.  interest  of  the  husband  in  right  of  his  wife,  in  a  term 

of  years,  and  the  mortgagee  filed  his  bill  against  the 
husband,  the  wife,  and  the  trustee  of  the  legal  estate, 
for  a  foreclosure  and  assignment  of  the  term,  it  was 
held  that  the  wife  was  entitled  to  a  provision  for  life 
by  way  of  settlement  out  of  the  mortgaged  premises. 
(6.)  Being  Where,  however,  a  similar  assignment  took  place  of 
hMn'oequUy.  ^^®  wlfe's  legal  interest  in  leaseholds,  it  was  held 
that  on  the  mortgagee  filing  a  bill  for  foreclosure,  the 
wife  had  no  equity  to  a  settlement  out  of  them, 
inasmuch  as  a  purchaser  took  a  good  legal  title  from 
the  husband  (p), 

(a.)  Pure  per-  (2.)  As  regards  the  pure  personal  property  of  the 
Mnaipro-  ,^g^  there  is  no  doubt  at  aU  that,  if  that  property  is 
(^)  Being       legal,  the  wife  has  no  equity:  on  the  other  hand,  if 

lesala^'' wi£e  *       •» 

has  no  equity,  that  property  is  equitable,  there  is  just  as  little  doubt 
equiSlk*^—     that  the  wife  has  an  equity  out  of  it,  provided  she  is 

(o)  4  Hare,  I. 

Ip)  Hill  V.  Edmondi,  5  De  G.  &  Sul  603  ;  ffaiehell  v.  Bff^uo,  i  It. 
Ch.  R.  215  ;  and  see  PigoU  ▼.  PigoU,  L.  B.  4  Eq.  549. 
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entitled  to  the  absolute  interest  in  the  property,  and 
this  against  the  husband  and  everybody  claiming  under 
him  (q). 

But  an  important  distinction  has  been  made  between  («*)  And  in- 
cases in  which  the  wife  takes  an  absolute  interest,  and  an  absolute 
those  in  which  she  takes  a  /i/e-interest  only.  As  to  ^^JhwTn 
the  former,  "  it  is  now  clearly  settled  that  a  purchaser  equity- 
from  the  husband  of  the  wife's  equitable  chose  in 
action,  to  the  corpus  of  which  she  is  entitled,  is  in  no 
better  situation  than  the  husband  himself.  On  what 
grounds  is  it  that  the  court  does  not  apply  the  same 
rule  where  the  subject-matter  of  the  sale  is  an  equit- 
able life-interest  only  ?  I  take  them  to  be  these : — 
Where  the  interest  sought  to  be  recovered  through  the 
aid  of  the  court  is  an  absolute  equitable  interest,  the 
court,  though  enforcing  against  the  husband  what  is 
called  the  wife's  equity,  acts,  in  truth,  for  the  benefit, 
and  with  a  view  to  the  interests  not  of  her  only,  but 
also  of  her  children.  It  deals  with  the  fund  in  analogy 
to  what  a  prudent  parent  would  probably  have  done 
in  giving  a  portion  to  his  daughter,  and  the  doctrine 
having  been  acted  on  for  centuries,  .  .  .  no  purchaser 
from  the  hv^and  can  he  deceived  or  mistaken  as  to  how 
his  rights  will  he  dealt  unth  here.  There  is  no  doubt  or 
ambiguity.  He  knows  that  the  fund  is  the  fund  of  a 
married  woman ;  and  that  relation  alone,  without  more, 
gives  rise  to  her  rights,  and  through  her,  to  the  rights 
of  her  children  in  this  court.  If  therefore  he  by  con- 
tract puts  himself  in  the  place  of  the  husband,  he  can- 
not complain  that  he  should  be  in  no  better  position 
than  the  person  to  whose  rights  he  succeeds. 

"  The  case  is  not  the  same  where  the  court  has  to  («'*.)  But  if 
deal  with  a  mere  life-interest.     No  provision  in  such  life  only,- 


(9)  SccU  y.  SptuKettf  3  Mac.  k  O.  603 ;  Bentford  v.  ffobton,  I  Madd. 
362  ;  Burden  ▼.  2>eo»,  2  Vci.  Jr.  608. 
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tiien  the  wife  a  case  Can  be  made  for  the  children.     The  question, 

not  ^  e^ity,  t-hcn,  is  One  exclusively  between  the  husband  and  the 

inversely  as  wife.     In  directing  a  settlement  of  a  wife's  fortune, 

the  hushand 

is  or  is  not  the  court  never  (assuming  that  there  is  no  misconduct 

mMntainiog  ^^  ^^^  husband)  deprives  him  of  the  income  of  the 

fund. 


That  is  to  ( I  •)  "  It  is  his  duty  to  maintain  his  wife,  and  to 

(*?0  Husband    enable  him  to  do  so,  this  court  follows  the  course  of 
M^ragw'he **  the  common  law,  and  gives  him  a  right  to  what,  but 

maintains  the  for  the  marriage,  would  be  the  natural  fund  for  support- 
wife.  .        j.i_  -n 

mg  the  wife. 

"By  the  marriage,  and  the  duty  thereby  entered 
into  of  maintaining  her,  he  becomes  a  purchaser  of 
what  is  reasonably  and  naturally  applicable  towards 
enabling  him  to  perform  his  duty. 

(2.)  Her  equity      (2.)  "  It  is  true,  that  if  he  fails  in  the  discharge  of 
fund  arises      that  duty,  if  he  deserts  his  wife  and  ceases  to  maintain 

tomiS^tSS"   ^®r>  ^^  co"^  ^11  ^ot  ^elp  him  to  get  at  the  fund 
her.  which  he  can  only  reach  through  its  process,  without 

securing  for  the  wife  a  portion  of  his  income.  But 
this  is  done  not  by  reason  only  of  the  relation  resulting 
from  the  marriage,  but  because  the  husband  has  failed 
to  perform  the  duties  under  which  he  had  brought 
himself;  it  is  an  equity  enforced  in  favour  of  the  wife, 
arising  from  the  husband's  misconduct 

(^j.Pttwhaser       (3.)  "  N ow  to  iuvolvc  third  persons  in  questions  as 

not  bound  to    to  how  far  the  husband  has  or  has  not  duly  maintained 

wSeSerthe     ^^  ^^^»  would,  it  has  been  thought,  be  inexpedient, 

^^^^}*      and  might  give  rise  to  discussions  irritating  and  un- 

her.  seemly.     It  may  happen  that  a  husband  duly  main* 

taining  his  wife  may,  for  their  common  advantage, 

reasonably  sell   her   life   income,    and    it   would   be 

strange  that  the  purchaser's  title  should  be  defeated 
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by  the  subsequent  misconduct  of  the  husband  in  not 
maintaining  his  wife  "  (r). 

In  accordance  with  the  above  principles  it  has  been 
held  that  a  married  woman,  whose  husband  has  de- 
serted her(8),  or  does  not  maintain  her(^),  or  has 
become  bankrupt  (u),  is  not  entitled  to  a  settlement 
out  of  property  in  which  she  has  an  equitable  life- 
interest,  as  against  a  person  to  whom  her  husband  had 
assigned  it  for  value  previous  to  his  desertion  or  bank- 
ruptcy. Kor  has  she  any  equity  to  a  settlement  out 
of  her  life-interest  where  she  is  living  with  and  is 
maintained  by  her  husband,  though,  as  she  alleges,  in 
a  manner  very  inadequate  to  her  fortune  (v). 

(4.)  A  distinction  has,  however,  been  taken  between  (4.)  tHrtinction 
the  position  of  a  particular  assignee  for  value  of  the  partiouUr  and 
husband,  and  his  general  assignee  or  trustee  in  bank-  J[^^^ 
ruptcy.    The  reason  for  this  difference  is  thus  explained 
by  Leach,  V.-C. : — "Where  an  equitable  interest  is 
given  to  the  wife,  /or  her  life  OfUy,  this  court  does 
permit  the  husband  to  enjoy  it  without  the  consent  of 
the  wife,  and  without  making  any  provision  for  her. 
It  is  true  that  if  the  husband  desert  his  wife,  and  fail 
to  perform  the  obligation  of  maintaining  her,  which  is 
the  condition  upon  which  the  law  gives  him  her  pro- 
perty, this  court  will  apply  any  equitable   interest 
which  he  retains  for  the  life  of  the  wife,  either  wholly 
or  in  part,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  wife ;  and  if  the 
husband  becomes  bankrupt,  .  .  .  this  court  will  fasten  The  tmrtee  in 
the  same  obligation  of  maintaining  the  wife  out  of  the  or  ^enend^ 
property  of  this  description  which  devolves  by  lawJJJJJJJ^^ 
upon  the  general  assignee,  for  when  the  title  of  such  notice,  ex  kypo- 


(r)  Tidd  ▼.  LiHer,  3  De  G.  M.  9o  O.  869,  870. 
(«)    Wright  V.  MorUy,  11  Vea.  12. 
(0  Tidd  v.  Lister,  10  Hare,  140. 
(tt)  JSllioU  y.  CordeU,  5  Had.  149. 
(v)  Vaughan  y.  Buck,  13  Sim.  404. 
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thesi,  that 
husband  incap 
able  of  main- 
taininghU 
wife,  and 
neglecting  to 
do  so,  while  a 
particular 
assignee  may 
have  no  sucn 
notice,  and  is 
not  bound   to 
inquire. 

No  equity  to 
arrears  of  in- 
come. 


(S)  Realtj. 

(a.)  Of  inherit- 
ance : 

(oo.)  Being 
legal,— 

(66.)  Being 
equitable, — 
the  wife  has 
no  equity  in 
either  case. 


assignee  vests,  the  incapacity  of  the  hicsband  to  maintain 
the  wife  has  already  raised  this  equity  far  the  wife  ;  but 
the  same  principle  does  not  necessarily  apply  to  a 
particular  assignee  for  a  valuable  consideration  who 
purchased  this  interest  when  the  husband  was  maintain- 
ing the  wife,  and  before  circumstances  had  raised  any 
present  equity  in  this  property  for  the  wife  "  {yo). 

However,  where  the  wife  is  held  entitled  to  an 
equity  out  of  her  life-interest  in  personalty,  she  is  not 
entitled  to  any  settlement  out  of  arrears  of  income 
accrued  due,  before  she  has  set  up  any  claim  thereto, 
but  such  arrears  will  be  paid  to  the  husband  or  his 
assignees  (:&). 

(5.)  As  to  the  realty  of  a  married  woman,  if  that  is 
realty  of  inheritance  either  in  fee-simple  or  in  fee-tail, 
it  is  clear  that  the  question  of  the  wife's  equity  to  a 
settlement  out  of  that  realty  (as  regards  the  fee-simple 
or  fee-tail  estate  therein)  does  not  arise,  because  there 
is  no  possibility  of  the  husband  taking  or  keeping  the 
inheritance  adversely  to  his  wife.  In  this  case, 
whether  the  estate  be  legal  or  equitable,  die  wife  has 
no  equity,  because  she  has  something  better,  namely, 
the  whole  indefeasible  inheritance. 


Thus,  in  the  Life  Association  of  Scotland  v.  Siddal  (y), 
it  was  held  that,  where  a  married  woman  was  equitable 
tenant  in  tail  of  land  to  be  purchased  with  a  sum  of 
trust-money,  which  she  had  purported  to  join  with  her 
husband  in  mortgaging,  she  was  not  entitled  to  a 
settlement  out  of  the  capital.  Turner,  L.  J.,  said  : — 
"  Whatever  may  be  the  right  of  a  married  woman  to 
have  a  provision  made  for  her  out  of  th^  incoms  of  an 
estate  of  which  she  is  equitable  tenant  in  tail,  it  is 


(to)  EUioU  y.  Carddl,  5  Mad.  149. 

(x)  Re  Carr*»  TrutU,  L.  R.  12  Bq.  609;  19  W.  R.  675. 

(y)  3  De  O.  F.  &  Jo.  271. 
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not,  as  I  apprehend,  according  to  the  course  of  the 

court,  or  indeed  in  its  power,  to  order  a  settlement  to 

be  made  of  the  estcUe  or  land  to  be  purchased.     The  Because,  she 

equity  for  a  settlement  attaches  on  wJicU  the  hti^nd  b^Jter!"***^^ 

takes  in  right  of  the  wife,  and  not  whai  the  wife  takes  in 

her  ovm  right  [and  which  she  can  keep  in  spite  of  her 

husband] ;  and  the  estate  tail  being  in  the  wife,  I  do 

not  see*  what  power  this  court  can  have  to  order  a 

settlement  of  it  to  be  made,  or  to  render  such  a 

settlement  if  made,  binding  and  effectual  against  the 

wife.". 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Sturgis  v.  Champneys  («),  the  {b.)  Life-estate 
provisional  assignee  of  an  insolvent  debtor,  whose  wife  (^1*Bj[nff 
was  entitled  for  life  to  real  property,  was  obliged  to  jf^'^'^^t 
come  into   equity  to   enforce  his   title  to  the  rents  (65.)  Being 
during  the  joint  lives  of  the   husband  and  wife,  in^fohaa^iiT 
consequence  of  the  legal  estate  being  outstanding  ii^  Jf^husband^ot 
mortgagees.     It  was  argued  that  the  court  would  not  maintaining 
secure  a  provision  for  a  wife  unless  the  property  were 
such  as  to  be  a  proper  subject  of  equity ;  and  that  in 
this  case  Lady  Champneys  had  a  legal  estate  for  life, 
and  that  it  was  only  by  the  accident  of  the  prior 
encumbrance  being  still  existing,  and  the  legal  estate 
outstanding,  that  the  plaintiff  was  compelled  to  come 
into    equity.      But   Lord   Cottenham   held   the  wife 
entitled  to  a  settlement  out  of'  the  rents  of  her  life- 
estate.      After  an  examination  of  the  cases  on  the 
subject,  his  Lordship  said : — "  From  these  authorities, 
and  many  others  which  recognise  the  same  principle, 
it  appears  that  the  equity  which  this  court  administers 


*  The  judge  now  speakB  satirically: — Of  course,  if  the  wife  could 
keep  (and  she  could  keep)  the  whole  fee-tail  at  law,  what  occasion  was 
there  for  the  Court  of  Equity,  or  what  power  in  that  court,  to  take 
the  whole  away,  and  give  her  back  a  half  or  two-thirds,  on  the  pretext 
of  protecting  her  f  The  judgment  has  frequently  been  wholly  mis- 
understood from  not  perceiving  the  Lord  Joatice's  satire. 

(«)  5  My.  &  Cr.  97. 
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in  securing  a  provision  and  maintenance  for  the  wife 
is  founded  upon  the  well-known  rule  of  compelling  a 
party  who  seeks  equity  to  do  equity;  and  it  is  not 
possible  to  conceive  a  case  more  strongly  calling  for 
the  application  of  that  rule.  The  common  law  gives 
to  the  husband  the  enjoyment  of  the  life-estates  of  the 
wife,  upon  the  ground  that  he  is  liable  to  maintain 
her,  and  makes  no  provision  for  the  event  of  his  failing 
or  becoming  unable  to  perform  that  duty.  If'tht  lift" 
estate  be  attainable  by  the  hAubaiid  or  his  assignee  at 
law,  the  severity  of  the  law  must  prevail;  but  if  it 
cannot  be  reached  otherwise  than  by  the  interposition 
of  this  court,  equity  though  it  follows  the  law,  and 
therefore  gives  to  the  husband  or  his  assignee  the  life- 
estate  of  the  wife,  yet  it  withholds  its  assistance  for 
that  purpose  until  it  has  secured  to  the  wife  the  means 
of  subsistence ;  it  refuses  to  hand  over  to  the  assignee 
of  the  husband,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  wife,  the 
income  of  the  property  which  the  law  intended  for  the 
maintenance  of  both.  Upon  the  same  principle,  the 
ordinary  interposition  of  this  court  in  compelling  a 
settlement  of  the  property  of  married  women,  was 
originally  founded,  although  the  wife  is  permitted 
actively  to  assert  her  equity  as  a  plaintiff;  and  if  such 
be  the  principle,  what  difference  can  it  make  when  the 
assignees  of  the  husband  are  applying  to  this  court  for 
its  assistance  to  obtain  the  property,  that  the  estate  of 
the  wife  is  not  a  trust,  but  that  the  recovery  at  law 
is  prevented  only  by  the  existence  of  a  prior  legal 
trust-estate  ? " 

The  wife  may  And  the  rule  acted  upon  in  the  case  of  JElibank  v. 

cfium^a  lettie-  Montolieu,  as  to  personalty,  is  equally  applicable  to  a 

her°e(StaWe  lif'S'^state  in  realty  being  equitable,  that  is  to  say,  the 

life  estate  in  wife  will  also  be  entitled  to  a  settlement  where  she  is 

'^  ^'  plaintiff,  and  asks  for  the  aid  of  the  court  to  settle  her 
equitable  life-estate  upon  her,  which  the  husband  or 

^  his  assignee  could  not  render  available  without  resort- 
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ing  to  equity.  Thus  in  Wortham  v.  Peniberion  (a),  the 
facts  of  the  case  were  as  follows : — Miss  W.  was  tenant 
in  tail  of  an  estate  subject  to  a  jointure,  payable  to  Mrs. 
H.,  secured  by  a  term  of  years,  there  being  a  proviso  for 
cesser  of  the  term  on  the  decease  of  Mrs.  H.  Miss  W. 
married  Mr.  N.,  who  had  persuaded  her  to  elope  with 
him,  and  had  been  imprisoned  for  the  abduction.  It 
was  held  that  she  was  entitled  to  her  equity  to  a  settle- 
ment out  of  her  equitable  life-estate  in  the  estate-tail, 
that  life-estate  being  the  substantial  extent  of  her 
interest  so  long  as  the  estate-tail  remained  unbarred. 
Knight  Bruce,  V.-C,  said: — "Although  she  and  her 
husband,  or  he  in  her  right,  may  have  the  immediate 
legal  freehold,  there  is  a  legal  title  which  prevents  Lepi  fr«e- 
the  enjoyment  except  by  means  of  a  court  of  equity,  oquttaWe  by 
and  renders  the  title  to  the  rents  equitable  so  long  as  *^®  exUtence 

•*"  .      ,     of  a  jointure 

the  term  lasts  ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  plaintiff  term, 
is  entitled  to  a  settlement  out  of  the  rents  during  the 
joint  lives  of  herself  and  her  husband,  or  until  the  de- 
termination of  the  termr  After  further  discussion,  it 
was  held  that  the  settlement  could  not  be  made  beyond 
the  jointure  term,  t.e.,  beyond  the  life  of  Mrs.  H.  (6) ; 
because,  of  course,  upon  the  cesser  ,of  that  term,  the 
life-estate  became  a  Ugal  life-estate. 

Inasmuch  as  alienation  by  the  wife  will  defeat  her  Wife's  equity 
equity  to  a  settlement,  it  becomes  necessary  to  consider  her  aUenatTon. 
in  what  ways  a  married  woman  may  validly  dispose  of 
property,  out  of  which  she  would  otherwise  be  entitled 
to  claim  her  equity,  so  as  to  preclude  herself  from 
afterwards  claiming  that  equity. 

I .  In  realty.     Under  3  &  4  Will.  IV.,  c.  74  (the  1.  intcrestt  in 
Act  for  the  Abolition  of  Fines  and  Recoveries),  and       ^' 
8  &  9  Vict.,  c.  106,  s.  6,  a  married  woman  may  dis- 

(a)  I  De  Q.  As  Sm.  644. 

(6)  But  see  the  remarks  of  Weetbury,  L.  C,  in  Gleaves  v.  Paine,  I 
De  Q.  Jo.  k  Sm.  93 ;  D&rt'B  Y.  &  P.  529. 
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pose  of  her  estates  of  freehold,  and  may  also  release 
or  assign  any  sum  of  money  charged  on  lands,  or  the 
produce  of  land  directed  to  be  sold,  whether  her  interest 
be  in  possession  or  reversion  (c),  by  a  deed  duly 
acknowledged  by  her,  and  executed  with  the  concur- 
rence of  her  husband,  in  the  manner  provided  by  the 
first-mentioned  Act(d).  She  may  also  alienate  her 
copyholds  by  surrender,  jointly  with  her  husband,  on 
being  separately  examined  as  to  her  free  consent  by 
the  steward  or  his  deputy  (g). 


2.  iDterests  in 
personal  tj. 


2.  In  personalty.  A  married  woman's  interests  in 
personal  estate,  so  far  as  they  are  estates  in  possession, 
vesting  in  her  husband  on  marriage,  her  power  of 
disposition  over  them  is  a  question  which  does  not 
arise,  but  her  husband  may  solely  dispose  of  them, 
subject  only  to  her  establishing,  if  she  is  able,  her 
equity  to  a  settlement  out  of  them ;  and  so  far  as  they 
are  estates  in  reversion,  her  power  of  disposition  over 
them  is  in  abeyance  during  the  coverture,  as  is  (in 
efifect  also)  her  husband's  power  of  disposition  over 
them,  excepting  only  in  certain  cases  in  which,  as  fall- 
ing under  Malins's  Act,  20  &  21  Vict.,  c.  57  (/),  she 
may,  with  the  concurrence  of  her  husband,  and  by 
deed  acknowledged,  dispose  of  same.  These  excepted 
cases  will  be  hereafter  explained.  Of  course,  other 
exceptions  have  also  arisen  under  tlie  Married  Women's 
Property  Acts,  1870  and  1874,  above  explained. 


Wife*s  choses 
in  aotion  be- 
long to  hus- 
band if  he 
redaoe  them 
into  potses- 
tion. 


As  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  husband's  interest 
and  power  over  the  wife's  choses  in  action,  the  common 
law  (apart  from  statute)  says,  that  marriage  is  only  a 
qualified  gift  to  the  husband  of  the  wife's  choses  in 
action,  viz.,  a  gift  to  him  only  upon  condition  that,  or 


{c)  Tver  ▼.  Turner^  20  BeaT.  560  ;  Briggt  v.  CkamH^erlain,  1 1  Hare 


69. 


(d)  3  &  4  Will.  IV.,  c.  75,  77,  sa.  79. 
(«)  I  Watk.  Cop.  63. 


(/)  PoU,  p.  331. 
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if,  he  reduce  them  into  possession  during  (in  effect)  his 
life ;  so  that  if  he  dies  before  his  wife,  and  without 
having  reduced  such  property  into  possession,  she,  and 
not  his  personal  representatives,  will  be  entitled  to  the 
property.  This  reduction  into  possession  is  (so  far  as 
regards  the  pure  personal  estate  of  the  wife)  a  necessary 
and  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  husband's  either 
having  in  himself,  or  being  able  to  convey  to  another, 
any  assured  right  of  property  in  respect  of  such  per- 
sonal estate ;  although  as  regards  the  chattels  real  of 
the  wife,  we  have  seen  that  a  previous  reduction  thereof 
into  his  possession  is  not  a  necessary  preliminaiy  to 
the  husband's  power  of  disposition  over  them  (g). 

In  accordance  with  these  principles,  in  Purdew  v.  wife  sumving 

«     «    •     1 

Jdckson  (A),  where  a  husband  and  wife,  by  deed  executed  takea'her 
by  both,  purported  to  assign  to  a  purchaser  for  valu-  ^I?"*t"which 
able  consideration  a  fund  in  which  the  wife  had  a  vested  be  hae  reduced 
estate  in  remainder,  expectant  on  the  death  of  a  tenant  rion.^"*'" 
for  life,  and  both  the  wife  and  the  tenant  for  Ufe  out- 
lived the  husband,  it  was  decided  that  the  wife  was 
entitled  by  right  of  survivorship,  and  notwithstanding 
her  concurrence  in  the  assignment  to  claim  the  whole 
of  her  share  of  the  fund  against  such  particular  assignee 
for  valuable  consideration.  "  I  still  continue  of  opinion,"  Awignee  oan 
said  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  "that  all  assignments ^|^^ J ™J*^ 
made  by  the  husband  of  the  wife's  outstanding  personal  bend  bai  to 
chattels,  which  are  not  or  cannot  be  then  reduced  into  ^^ 
possession  ....  pass  only  the  interest  which  the 
husband   has,   subject   to  the  wife's  legal   right  by 
survivorship  "  {%), 

It  was  further  decided  before  the  passing  of  Malins's  Court  bed 
Act,  20  &  21  Vict.,  c.  57,  with  regard  to  the  wife's  J2ke^?s*** 
■ 1 

{g)  Purdew  y.  Jackson^  i  Rubb.  66 ;  Donne  t.  Hart,  2  Rues.  &  My. 
363  i  Dvherley  y.  Day,  16  Beay.  33 ;  and  sea  pp.  339,  340,  tupra. 

{h)  I  Rum.  I. 

{£)  miioU  y.  CvrdeUy  5  Mad.  149 ;  StanUm  y.  HaU,  2  Rusa.  ft  My.  175, 
182 ;  Be  Dufy'9  Trtuto,  28  Beay.  386. 
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consent  to 

part  with  her 

reversionary 

interest. 

For  she  would 

lose  a  future 

possible 

equity  and 

her  chance  of 

survivorship. 


reversionary  interests,  that  the  court  had  not  even  the 
power  of  taking  the  wife's  consent  to  part  with  them. 
"  If  the  wife  by  her  consent  could  pass  a  remainder  or 
reversion  in  personal  property  to  the  husband,  she 
would  part  not  only  with  a  future  possible  equity,  but 
with  her  chance  of  possessing  the  whole  property  by 
surviving  her  husband  ;  and  to  give  this  eifect  to  her 
consent  would  make  it  analogous  to  a  fine  at  law,  with 
respect  to  real  estate,  a  principle  always  disclaimed  in 
a  court  of  equity.  A  court  of  equity  interferes  to  pro- 
tect the  property  of  the  wife  against  the  legal  rights 
of  the  husband,  and  will  never  lend  itself  as  an  instru- 
ment to  enable  the  husband  to  acquire  a  right  in  the 
wife's  peraonal  property  which  he  can  by  no  means 
acquire  at  law  "  {j ). 


She  has  no 
equity  out  of 
reversionary 
interest  so 
long  as  rever- 
sionary. 


It  is  an  obli- 
gation fast- 
ened, not  on 
the  property, 
but  on  the 
right  to  re- 
ceive it. 


It  has  been  held  that  a  claim  by  the  wife  for  a 
settlement  out  of  her  reversionary  interest  in  property, 
80  long  as  U  continues  reversionary,  cannot  be  sup- 
ported; on  the  ground  that  a  court  of  equity  only 
deals  with  interests  in  possession,  and  that  it  is  not 
until  the  property  comes  to  be  distributed,  that  in 
ordinary  cases  the  court  enforces  obligations  attaching 
upon  the  property,  otherwise  than  by  contract.  The 
wife's  right  to  a  settlement  out  of  that  property  which 
the  husband  at  law  would,  if  he  could,  take  possession 
of,  in  her  right,  is  an  obligation  which  a  court  of  equity 
fastens  not  upon  the  property,  but  upon  the  right  to 
receive  it ;  in  fine,  the  wife's  equity  •  arises  upon  the 
husband's  legal  right  to  present  possession;  and  that, 
of  course,  can  only  apply  when  the  remainder  or  re- 
version has  ceased  to  be  such,  and  the  property  has 
fallen  into  possession  (k).  Or,  in  the  language  of  this 
present  book,  there  is  no  danger  of  the  husband  getting 
at  such  property,  and  therefore  no  foundation  for  an 


U)  Pidcard  ▼.  ItoherU,  3  Mad.  386 ;  Purdew  ▼.  Jackton,  i  Russ.  56. 
{k)  O^orn  t.  Morgan,  9  Hare,  434. 
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equity  to  a  settlement  out  of  it,  so  long  as  it  is  in  its 
reversionaiy  condition. 

By  Malins's  Act  (/)  every  married  woman  may,  witb  Maiina'g  Act, 
the  concurrence  of  her  husband,  by  deed  acknowledged  ^*^'  ^*^*' 
in  the  manner  requked  by  the  Fines  and  Recoveries  feme  eovei-rt 
Act  (m),  dispose  of  every  future  or  reversionary  interest^  ^^rwlaalij,— 
vested  or  contingent,  belonging  to  such  married  woman,  J^y^^o"*  ^^ 
or  her  husband  in  her  right,  in  any  personal  estate  to 
which  she  shall  be  entitled  under  any  instrument  (ex- 
cept her  own  marriage  settlement),  made  after  the  31st 
December  1857;  she  may  also  release  or  extinguish 
any  power  in  regard  to  any  such  personal  estate,  and 
also  release  and  extinguish  her  equity  to  a  settlement  ((.)  Being  in 
out  of  her  personal  property  in  possession  under  any  po"»«"io*»- 
such  instrument  as  aforesaid.     But  nothing  therein 
contained  is  to  extend  to  any  reversionary  interest  to 
which  she  shall  become  entitled  under  any  instrument 
by  which  she  shall  be  restrained  from  alienating  or 
afifecting  the  same.     And  the  powers  of  disposition 
given  by  the  Act  to  a  married  woman  shall  not  enable 
her  to  dispose  of  any  interest  in  personal  estate  settled 
on  her  by  any  settlement  or  agreement  for  a  settlement 
made  on  the  occasion  of  her  own  marriage. 

If  the  wife  should  be  entitled  to  any  chose  in  action,  as  to  easoB 

whether  legal  or  equitable,  of  a  reversionaiy  nature,  ?h°*XrtI'- 
not  within  the  above-mentioned  Act,  the  effect  of  an  operation  of 
assignment  by  the  husband  will  be  different  under  ment. 
different  circumstances.     For  putting  aside  the  Mar- 
ried Women's  Property  Acts  of  1870  and  1874,  it  is 
certain,  firstly,  that  the  wife  by  herself  cannot  assign, 
for  by  the  act  of  marriage  she  deprives  herself  of  all 
power  so  to  do ;  and,  secondly,  the  husband  can  only 
assign  to  another  the  interest  to  which  he  may  be 
entitled  himself.     Suppose,  therefore,  that  the  wife  is 


(I)  20  &  21  Vict.,  0.  57.  (in)  3  &  4  WUL  IV.,  0.  74. 
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entitled,  on  the  death  of  A.,  a  person  now  living,  to  a 
sum  of  stock  standing  in  the  name  of  trustees^  and  that 
Tiiree  possible  her  husband  should  purport  to  make  an  assignment  of 
Seaw^-  ^  this  reversionary  interest  to  B.,  a  purchaser ;  the  bene- 
"^®Slt™^  fit  which  will  accrue  to  B.,  by  virtue  of  the  assign- 
ment, will  vary,  according  as  the  husband,  the  wife,  or 
(i.)  If  hu»-  -^>  th®  tenant  for  life,  may  die  first.  If  the  husband 
band  die  before  ghould  die  first,  B.  will  losc  his  purchase,  for  the  wife 

revenion  falls  .  .tit 

in,  purchaaer  havmg  suTvived  her  husband,  will  now,  on  the  death 
pttrohMe,-or  of  A.,  be  entitled  to  the  stock,  which  has  never  been 
draws  a  blank,  reduced  into  the  possession  of  her  husband,  or  of  B., 
(2.)  ifrever-  his  assignee  (w).  If  A.  should  die  first,  B.  may  then 
!iSli-^««'^tL  obtain  a  transfer  of  the  stock,  if  the  trustees  choose  to 

possession,  tne  ' 

nuBbandand  transfer  it  to  him  {0) ;  and  if  the  wife  should  not  have 

purchaser  '  meanwhile  taken  steps  to  enforce  her  equity  to  a  settle- 

jeoHo  her**  Dient  (jp),     But  if  the  trustees  should  refuse  to  transfer 

equity, —or  without  the  direction  of  the  Court  of  Chancerv,  or  if 

draws  about  *^ 

a  half,  in  the  wife  should  insist  upon  her  right,  B.  can  only  take 
gene    .  ^^  iwxxA  after  making  such  settlement  upon  her  as  the 

(3.)  If  wife  die  court  may  think  fit.  If,  however,  the  wife  should  die 
jrst,  and  then  fijgf  \iiQ\i  this  chosc  in  action,  remaining  unreduced 

the  reversion     ,        '  ,  '  ^ 

falls  in,  pur-    into  possession,  will,  like  a  legal  chose  in  action,  under 

chaser  takes      ,i  .  •  _x     i«  j.i_         -j*  > 

aii,--or  draws  the  Same  circumstauces,  remam  part  of  the  wifes  per- 
MniT^*^*^*^  sonal  estate ;  and  the  husband,  on  taking  out  adminis- 
tration to  his  wife  {q)y  will  be  bound  by  his  previous 
assignment.  B.  will  accordingly  in  this  single  event 
obtain  the  whole  fund,  subject,  however,  to  the  wife's 
debts,  if  any  (r). 

What  The  question  as  to  what  amounts  to  a  reduction  into 

JSuotion*Sito  possession  by  the  husband  of  his  wife's  choses  in  action, 
poMeesioii.       ig  one  that  generally  will  depend  on  the  peculiar  cir- 


(n)  Purdew  y.  Jackson,  1  Ross,  i ;  ffonner  y.  Morton^  3  Rubs.  65. 
(o)  Wheder  y.  Caryl,  Amb.  121,  122 ;  Moor  y.  RymvU,  Pwc.  Ch. 
22. 
{p)  Qrtedy  y.  Lavender,  13  Beay.  62. 

(9)  I  Bright's  H.  and  W.  41 ;  BetU  y.  Kimpton,  2  B.  and  Ad.  273. 
(r)  29  Car.  II.,  c.  3,  B.  25 ;  Wms.  Pers.  Prop.  396. 
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cumstances  of  each  case.     But  it  may  be  useful  to 
mention  some  of  the  principles  by  which  the  court  is 
guided  in  deciding  this  question.     In  Hom^  v.  Lee  (s),  Mere  assign- 
it  was  held  that  a  mere  assignment  of  a  reversionary  aversion  is 
chose  in  action  by  the  husband  could  not  be  regarded  «.<>*  *  t^^^- 

''  .  ,        .         .         tion  into  pos- 

either  as  an  actual  or  as  a  constructive  reduction  into  session, 
possession  by  the  husband  (t).  It  is  also  now  clearly 
established,  that  whether  the  husband  dies  in  the  life- 
time of  the  person  having  a  prior  interest,  whereby  the 
chose  in  action  cannot,  as  against  the  wife,  be  reduced 
into  possession,  or  whether  he  survives,  and  dies  before  * 

it  18  acttudly  reduced  into  possession,  the  same  result 
follows — the  chose  in  action  will  survive  to  the  wife  (u). 
It  has  also  been  held  that  the  transfer  by  a  husband  Husband'R 
of  title-deeds,  of  which  his  wife  was  equitable  mort-  titie^/eeds, 
gagee,  to  secure  a  debt  of  his  own,  was  not  a  reduction  o*  which  his 
into  possession  so  as  to  defeat  the  wife  s  right  of  sur-  equiubie 
vivorship  {v).    The  test  of  reduction  into  possession  of  a  UljTe^l^h. 
sum  of  money  was,  in  a  recent  case,  declared  to  be,  the 
right  of  the  husband  to  maintain  an  action  at  law  for 
the  amount,  as  money  had  and  received  to  his  use  {w). 
On  the  other  hand,  where  the   income  of  a  married  Order  of  court 
woman's  life-estate  had  been  ordered*  to  be  received,  h!comelnto"a 
and  applied  by  a  receiver  in  a  suit,  in  payment  of  ^^^^^®^'*^ 
her  husband's  encumbrances,  it  was  held  that  arrears  reduction  into 
of  income  in  the  receiver's  hands,  which  had  not  been  p**"®"*°'** 
paid  as  directed,  were  nevertheless,  by  the  eflfect  of 
the  order,  reduced  into  possession,  so  as  to  disentitle 
the  wife  surviving  to  such  arrears,  because   the  re- 
ceiver was  to  be  deemed  in  the  nature  of  an  agent 


(«)  2  Mad.  16. 

(0  Lt  Vatteur  v.  Scratton,  148101.  116. 

(tt)  Ellison  y.  Elwin,  13  Sim.  309.  But  see  Wi<i(/eryY.  Tepper,  L.  li. 
5  Ch.  Div.  516. 

(v)  MUehdmore  v.  Madge,  2  Giff.  183. 

(it)  AitcKewn  v,  Dixon,  L.  R.  10  Kq.  589 ;  and  see  WoUatton  ▼. 
Berkeley,  L.  11.  2  Ch.  Div.  213,  where  husband  aud  wife  died  contem- 
poraneously. 

2  B 
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for  the  person  entitled  by  virtue  of  the  order  for  ap- 
propriation (x). 


Settlement, 
if  made,  must 
be  on  wife 
and  children. 
Though  she 
may  waive  it, 
and  thus  de- 
prive her 
children. 


It  has  been  abeady  observed  that  the  wife's  equity, 
at  least  in  cases  where  she  takes  an  absolute  interest, 
is  not  for  herself  only,  but  for  herself  and  her  children, 
there  being  no  instance  where  the  settlement  has  not 
been  made  in  favour  of  the  children  at  the  same  time ; 
and  though  the  wife  may  waive  or  abandon  her  equity, 
and  thus  prevent  her  children  obtaining  any  benefit 
from  it,  yet  if  she  claims  it  for  herself,  the  court  re- 
quires the  benefit  to  be  extended  to  her  children ;  her 
equity  and  the  equity  of  the  children  are  treated  as 
one  equity,  to  be  enforced  or  not,  at  her  option  (y). 
In  no  case  are  the  children  permitted  to  assert  an 
independent  equity ;  for  in  all  cases  the  equity  of  the 
wife  is  personal,  and  the  court  acknowledges  no  original 
title  in  the  children,  who  can  claim  only  that  provision 
which  the  wife  thinks  fit  to  secure  for  herself  and  them ; 
and  if  the  wife  consent  that  the  husband  shall  receive 
the  whole  property,  the  children  are  deprived  of  all 
provision  out  of  it. 


When  the 
right  of  chil- 
tlren  beoomea 
indefeasible. 


The  inquiry  now  arises, — ^What  is  sufficient  to  create 
a  title  in  the  children.  It  has  been  observed  that  the 
wife's  equity  does  not  depend  on  the  right  of  property 
in  her,  nor  does  it  create  a  trust  in  her  favour  upon  the 
property.  "  It  is  only  a  right  to  require  that  a  trust 
shall  be  created  for  her,  for  the  benefit  of  herself  and 
her  children.  Before  the  property  is  impressed  with  a 
trust  in  her  favour,  it  is  necessary  that  some  action 
should  have  been  taken  by  her.  What  action  is  neces- 
saiy  upon  her  part  to  raise  a  trust,  or  rather,  how  far 
that  action  must  have  been  carried  in  order  to  raise  a 


(x)  Tidd  ▼.  Lister,  2  W.  R.  184. 

(y)  2><  la  Garde  ▼.  Lempriere,  6  Beav.  344. 
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trust,  is  the  question;  but  some  action  must  have  been 
taken  by  her  and  carried  to  some  certain  point,  other- 
wise-no trust  exists.  If  the  property  is  in  the  hands 
of  trustees,  it  is  not  enough  that  she  should  give  them 
notice,  in  however  formal  and  regular  a  manner,  that 
she  demands  a  settlement  Notwithstanding  any  such 
notice,  the  trustees  may  with  impunity  hand  over  the 
property  to  the  husband.  Nor  can  she  enforce  a  (a.)  where 
settlement  for  the  benefit  of  herself  alone ;  it  must  be,  u^n^compTete 
if  at  all,  for  the  benefit  of  her  children,  as  well  as  her-  execution  of 

lettlement. 

self.     And  yet  if  she  has  carried  her  action  far  enough 

to  establish  a  trust  for  herself  and  her  children,  she 

may  at  any  time  before  the  settlemerU  is  completed,  waive 

and  defeat  it  not  only  as  to  her  own  interests,  but  also  (&;)  wiiere 

as  to  the  interests  of  her  children  "  {z).     Now  the  fol-  upon  decree 

lowing  points,  with  reference  to  this  doctrine,  aie  well  JJJlJen*"^  ^^^ 

established : — 

1 .  That  if  the  wife  die  before  the  biU  is  filed,  giving 
to  the  court  a  jurisdiction  or  dominion  over  the  fund,  the 
children  have  no  right  to  require  a  settlement  (a). 

2.  That  if  the  wife  die,  even  after  she  has  filed  a  biU  if  wife  diei 
for  a  settlement,  but  before  decree,  her  children  cannot  chiSre/ha^ 
sustain  a  bill  to  have  a  settlement  made  on  them  (2>).   ^^  ^^^^ 

The  general  principle  of  the  court  is,  that  if  in  any 
ordinary  case  a  person  files  a  bill  to  assert  any  right  to 
property,  or  to  enforce  any  trust,  his  right  is  not  created 
by  the  decree,  any  more  than  it  is  created  by  the  filing 
of  the  bilL  The  decree  only  decides,  or  mther  de- 
clares, what  his  right  was  at  the  time  of,  and  before, 
the  filing  of   the  bill.       But  these  principles  cannot 


(2)   Wallace  ▼.  Atddjo,  2  Drew.  &  Sm.  222. 

(o)  Striven  v.  TapUy^  2  Eden,  337. 

(6)  De  la  Oarde  y.  Lempriere,  6  Beav.  344  ;  Lloyd  t.  MoMon,  5  Hare, 
149  ;  Lloyd  r.  William$,  l  Mad.  450.  And  consider  effect  of  Fittgerald 
V.  Chapman,  L.  R.  I  Cb.  Div.  563 ;  Burton  v.  Sturgeon,  L.  R.  2  Ch. 
Div.  318. 
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safely  be  applied  to  questions  arising  with  reference  to 
a  wife's  equity  to  a  settlement.  "It  is  to  be  recollected, 
that  when  a  woman  becomes  entitled  to  a  certain  pro- 
perty absolutely,  say  a  share  of  property  under  a  will, 
....  what  she  becomes  entitled  to  at  that  time  (that 
is,  by  virtue  of  the  will  before  anything  done)  is  not  a 
trust  in  equity  in  the  sense  of  a  trust  or  right  of  pro- 
perty— the  property  aU  belongs  at  law  and  in  equity 
primd  fade  to  the  husband.  But  what  she  becomes 
entitled  to  is  this — that  notwithstanding  the  marital 
right,  against  that  right,  she  has  a  right  to  take  some 
action,  to  do  something,  or  to  have  something  done  for 
her,  which  shall  establish  a  trust  upon  that  property, 
in  her  favour.  That  is  the  nature  of  what  is  called 
the  wife's  equity  to  a  settlement,  before  anything  has 
been  done  upon  it.  And  therefore,  to  reason  about 
such  a  right  as  that,  as  you  would  about  the  case  of  a 
person  who  has  already  got  a  right  of  property  or  a 
tmst  actually  created,  ....  is  reasoning  in  a  manner 
which  has  been  deprecated  as  dangerous." 

Kightof  chii-  3.  That  if  a  decree  or  order  has  been  made  by  the 
hwSand  wUcB  court,  referring  it  to  the  master,  under  the  old  practice, 
on  decree.  or  to  a  Judge  in  Chambers,  under  the  new  practice,  to 
approve  a  proper  settlement,  and  the  wife  dies  before 
anything  further  is  done,  the  children  are  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  that  decree  or  order,  and  may  file  a  bill 
to  enforce  such  settlement,  as  the  wife,  if  still  living, 
would  have  been  entitled  to  (c).  And,  sernble,  a  sum- 
mons to  revive  and  proceed  with  the  decree  would  be 
sufficient  now  (d). 

Bight  of  chii-  4.  The  children's  right  to  have  a  settlement  exe- 
aSe  ottVof  cuted  after  the  death  of  their  mother,  who  has  claimed 
oo^^'^ct  by      her  equity  to  a  settlement,  also  arises  where  there  is 

(c)  IfoUaCtf  V,  4vldj0f  2  Drew.  &  Sm.  223  ;  Murray  r.  Eltbank,  i  L. 

C.  431- 

{d)  Judicature  Acts,  1873-75,  Order  L.,  rule  I. 
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during  the  marriage  a  contract  by  the  father,  indepen-  Wife  may  ai«o 
dently  of  judicial  decree,  to  make  a  settlement  of  his  ^traa  hut 
wife's  property  (e).     Yet,  after  such  a  contract,  just  as  ^^n'Jf^etti"- 
after  judicial  decree,  the  wife,  if  living,  may  at  any  ment  (just  as 
time  before  the  execution  of  the  settlement,  waive  her  decree)  waire 
equity,  and  altogether  defeat  her  children  (/).     In  the  ^Vn^id  so 
words  of  Wigram,  V.-C.  {g),  "  There  may  be  a  case  in  defeat  her 
which  the  wife  is  not  absolutely  bound,  but  in  which, 
as  against  the  husband,  the  children  are  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  the  mother's   equity.     If  the  husband  is 
bound,  the  children  are  certainly  entitled." 

The  wife's  right  to  a  settlement,  besides  being  volun-  What  win 
tarily  waived  by  her,  may  be  defeated  adversely  to  her  right  to  a' 
by  various  causes,  viz. :—  settlement. 

1.  By  the  receipt  by  the  husband  or  his  assignees  (i.)  Byhu«- 

of  the  fund  (A).^  of  the  fund.^ 

2.  Where  the  debts  of  the  wife,  contracted  before  («.)  where  the 
marriage,  for  which  her  husband  becomes  liable,  exceed  or  eren  o7^  ^ 
in  amount  the  fund  to  which  he  becomes  entitled  in  ^^^5^^  £„]jj 
her  right  (i) ;  and  similarly  where  th^  husband's  debts 

to  the  estate  out  of  which  the  wife's  interest  arises  ex- 
ceed the  amount  of  such  interest  (/). 

3.  Where  an  adequate  settlement  has  been  made  (%)  ^y  *«> 

adequate 

upon  her  (k) ;  but  not  by  an  inadequate  settlement,  settlement. 

[e)  Lloyd  V.  WiUiamBf  i  Mad.  450;  Jh  La  Garde  y.  Lempriert,  6 
Beay.  344 ;  Wallace  y.  Atddjo,  2  Drew.  &  Sm.  216 ;  and  i  De  G.  Jo.  ft 
Sm.  643. 

(/)  Murray  y.  EUbank,  i  L.  C.  394  ;  JliacaulayY.  PkUipij  4  Ves.  15  ; 
Baldwin  y.  Baldwin,  5  D«  Q.  &  Sm.  319. 

{g)  Lloyd  y.  Jliaton,  $  Ha.  153. 

{h)  Murray  y.  Elibanh,  I  L.  C.  431. 

(t)  Bonner  y.  Bonner,  17  Beay.  86 ;  Barnard  y.  Ford,  L.  R.  4  Ch.  247. 

(j)  Othom  V.Morgan,  9  Ha.  432;  KniglU  y.  KniglU,  L.  R.  18 
Eq.  487. 

{k)  In  re  Brtkine's  TrutU,  I  K.  &  J.  302  ;  ^ncer  y.  Sfnctr,  24  Beay. 
365 ;  OiaeomeUi  y.  Prodgere,  L.  R.  14  Eq,  253  ;  8  Cb.  338. 
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(4.)  By  her 
aduliery  un- 
leta  huBband 
also  living  in 
adulteiy. 


(S.)  By  her 
fraud. 


Amount  of 
settlement. 


la.)  When 
nusband  is 
solvent. 


unless  her  right  to  a  further  settlement  be  barred  by 
an  express  stipulation  before  marriage  (J), 

4.  Where  she  is  living  in  adultery  apart  from  her 
husband  (m) ;  but  even  then,  her  husband  will  not,  it 
seems,  while  he  does  not  maintain  her^  be  entitled  to 
receive  the  whole  of  her  property  (n).  But  where  both 
husband  and  wife  are  living  in  adultery,  it  has  been 
held  that  the  wife  may  claim  a  settlement,  upon 
the  principle  of  setting  off  the  one  wrong  against  the 
other,  whereby  the  wife  is  again  at  large  (0). 

5.  By  her  fraudulent  suppression  of  the  fact  of  her 
coverture.  Thus,  where  a  woman,  by  a  document  pur- 
porting to  bear  date  before,  but  in  reality  signed  after, 
her  marriage,  affected  to  assign  certain  property  to  h^* 
husband,  which  he  afterwards  sold,  it  was  held  that, 
though  there  was  evidence  of  coercion  on  the  part  of 
the  husband,  yet  by  her  concurrence  in  his  fraud,  she 
had  precluded  herself  from  claiming  her  equity  to  a 
settlement  05  against  the  purchaser  (p). 

When  the  husband  is  solvent,  the  amount  to  be 
settled  upon  the  wife  and  children  is  a  matter  which 
depends  generally  on  the  arrangement  between  the 
husband  and  wife,  and  if  the  husband  being  solvent 
refuses  to  make  a  settlement  upon  his  wife,  the  court 
will  not,  because  it  cannot,  so  long  as  he  supports  her, 
prevent  his  taking  the  produce  or  interest  of  her  pro- 
perty, but  the  court  will  in  such  a  case  retain  the 
capital,,  so  as  to  give  the  wife  a  chance  of  taking  it  by 
survivorship  (q) ;  and,  of  course,  if  the  husband  survive, 

{I)  Salway  y.  Scdway,  Amb.  692 ;  Oarforth  ▼.  Bradley,  a  Ves.  Sr. 
675. 

(m)  Oarr  y.  Eaitabrooke,  4  Ves.  146 ;  /n  re  Levfin**  TruHf  20  Beay.  378. 

(n)  Ball  y.  Montgomery ^  2  Ves.  Jr.  191. 

(o)  Oreedy  v.  Lavender,  13  Beay.  62. 

(p)  In  re  Lush* 9  TrusU,  L.  R.  4  Ch.  591. 

{^  Sleeeh  y.  Tlioringion,  2  Ves.  Sr.  561 ;  Atelteton  y.  Ateheton,  ii 
Beay.  485. 
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he  may  insist  upon  the  court  paying  out  the  entire 
capital  to  himself.  The  question  as  to  what  amount 
should  be  settled  upon  the  wife  arises  most  frequently 
when  the  husband  has  become  bankrupt.  No  general  (*•)  when 
rule  can  be  laid  down.  It  is  a  matter  purely  within  mioWent. 
the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  determined  according 
to  the  circumstances  and  merits  of  the  case  (r).  The 
court  will  take  into  consideration  whether  the  wife  has 
acquired  any  benefit  out  of  the  property  of  her  hus- 
band (s) ;  the  conduct  and  circumstances  of  the  hus- 
band (t) ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  wife  (u). 

The  rule  in  general,  in  the  absence  of  special  cir-  Qeneniw  half 
cumstances,  is  that  one-half  of  the  wife's  property  "gj.^^*  *  ^^ 
shall  be  settled  upon  herself  and  her  children,  and 
the  remaining  moiety  shall  go  to  her  husband  or  his 
assignees  (y). 

And  in  some  cases,  it  has  been  held  that  the  wJiole  Sometimes 
fund  will  be  settled  on  her  and  the  children ;  as  where  fun/wnf be 
it  is  small,  and  barely  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  *^^^^ 
of  the  wife  and  children  (w) ;  e.g.,  where  the  husband 
having  become  bankrupt  is  not  able  to  maintain  liis 
wife  (x) ;  or  where  the  husband  has  deserted  or  behaved 
cruelly  to  his  wife,  and  does  not  maintain  her  (y). 


(r)  Carter  y.  Taggart,  I  De  G.  M.  k  O.  289 ;  Aubrey  v.  Brown^  4 
W.  R.  425. 

(«)  In  re  EraJdne't  Trueti^  I  K.  k  J,  y>2 ;  Oreen  y.  Otte,  i  Sim.  & 
Stu.  250. 

[t)  Manhall  v.  Powter,  16  Beav.  249 ;  Barrow  y.  Barrow ,  18  Beav. 
529. 

(u)  Barrow  v.  Barrow,  5  De  Q.  M.  &  G.  795 ;  Oiacdmetti  y.  Prodgert, 
L.  R.  14  Eq.  253 ;  8  Ch.  338. 

[v)  DunJdeg  v.  Dunkley,  2  De  G.  M.  ft  G.  396 ;  In  re  Suggitt^a 
Trusts,  L.  R.  3  Ch.  215. 

(10)  In  re  KincaidCs  Trusts,  I  Drew  326. 

(x)  Scott  Y.  Spashett,  3  Mao.  k  G.  599 ;  Gardner  y.  Marshall,  14  Sim. 

575- 

(y)  DunHey  v.  DunUey,  2  De  G.  M.  &  G.  390  ;  JZe  Ford,  32  Beav. 
621. 
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Form  of  setUe-  Since  the  extent  of  the  wife's  equity  is,  to  have  a 
™®°*-  settlement   made  for  the  benefit  of   herself  and  her 

children,  the  court  will  not  interfere  with  the  marital 
right  further  than  is  necessary  to  give  eflTect  to  that 
equity.  The  ultimate  limitation,  therefore,  in  default 
of  issue  of  the  existing  marriage,  or  of  any  future 
marriage  or  njarriages  of  the  wife,  will  be  to  the 
husband  absolutely  (2),  whether  or  not  he  survive  the 
wife  (a). 

How  far  bind-       As  to  the  questiou,  how  far  settlements  made  in 
credit^nTo"''   consideration  of  the  wife's  equity  to  a  settlement  will 
husband.         fee  binding  as  against  creditors,  the  following  rules  may 
be  laid  down  : — 

If  husband  I.  Where  the  husband  has  once  reduced  into  posses- 

property*iiito  ^^^^  ^^®  equitable  choses  in  action  of  his  wife,  and  then 
possession  and  makes  a  Voluntary  settlement  on  his  wife  out  of  them, 

then  make  a  "^ 

settlement,  it  the  question  of  the  validity  or  invalidity  of  such  settle- 
io^js  SLt"^  ment  against  creditors  will,  apart  from  statute,  depend 
**•  5-  upon  the  bond  fides  of  the  transaction.     Also,  if  the 

Valid  if  bond    husbaud,  being  largely  indebted  at  the  time,  conveys 
ameritonous'*  property  in  trust  for  his  wife  and  children,  such  a  con- 
consideration,  veyance  may  be  within,  and  void  under,  the  statute 
13  Eliz.,  c.  S,  as  against  the  husband's  creditors  (&). 
But  as  that  statute  only  directs  that  no  £W5t  whatsoever, 
done  to  defraud  a  creditor,  shall  be  of  any  eflTect  against 
that  creditor,  a  honA  fide  settlement,  where  there  is  no 
imagination  of  fraud,  or  rather  no  fraud  in  point  of 
actual  fact,  not  imcLghiation,  will,  even  though  volun- 
tary (c),  be  supported  as  against  the  husband's    cre- 
Trader's  settle-  ditors  (d).    By  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  1 869,  it  is  enacted, 


(2)  Croxton  v.  May,  L.  R.  9  Eq.  404 ;  In  re  Suggitfi  TruHif  L.  R. 
3  Ch.  App.  215;  Spirett  ▼.  WUlom,  L.  R.  i  Ch.  App.  52a 

(a)  Walth  y.  Wason,  L.  R.  8  Ch.  App.  482 ;  Coffan  t.  Ihtfidd,  L.  R. 
2  Ch.  Div.  44  ;  Oale  y.  OdU,  L  R.  6  Ch.  Diy.  144. 

(6)  OoldtmWi  y.  Russdl,  5  De  G.  M.  k  O.  547. 

(c)  BoLmet  y.  Penney^  3  K.  &  J.  90  ;  Sagitary  v.  Hidet  2  Verti.  43. 

{d)  Cadogan  y.  KenneU,  Cowp.  434 ;  see  ante,  pp.  80-83. 
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that  "  a  settlement  made  (by  a  trader),  on  or  for  the  ment  of  wife's 
benefit  of  wife  or  children  of  the  settlor,  of  property  Jndw  Bank- 
which  has  accrued  to  the  settlor  after  marriage  in  right  ^^j^^  ^®** 
of  his  wife,"  shall  be  good  as  against  his  assignees  in 
bankruptcy  (32  &  33  Vict.,  c.  71,  s.  91).* 

2.  Where  the  court  decrees  a  settlement  upon  the  if  court  decree 
wife,  "  the  court  will  support  it  as  a  good  settlement  cre<uto*rg  we  *' 
for  valuable  consideration  "  (e).  bound. 

3.  Where  the  wife,  after  marriage,  becomes  entitled  Settlement 
to  property  which  the  husband  cannot  touch  without  on  trasteee' 
the  aid  of  the  court,  and  the  trustees  will  not  pay  it  ptrt'with°the 
without  the    husband  making  a  settlement;    and  if  wife's  pro- 
the  husband  agrees  to  settle  it,  and  do  that  which  the  good.' 
court  would  decree,  it  is  a  good  settlement  against 
creditors  (/). 


Section  IV. — Settlements  in  Derogation  of 

Marital  Rights. 

It  being  a  general  rule  of  law  and  equity  that  a  hus-  wife  must  not 
band  becomes  entitled  to  the  property  of  his  wife  on  fSSd  on%he 
marriage,  any  alienation  of  property  by  her  in  fraudu-  ™*"**i  ri«^»*- 
lent  derogation  of  the  marital  rights  will  in  equity  be 
deemed  null  and  void.     In  Strathmore  v.  Boives  {g\ 
Lord  Thurlow  thus  states  the  rule, — "A  conveyance  Conwance 
by  a  wife,  whatsoever  may  be  the  circumstances,  and/J^JgoS!**** 
even  the  moment  before  the  marriage,  is  pHmd  facie 
good,  and  becomes  bad  only  upon  the  imputation  of 
fraud.     If  a  woman,  during  the  course  of  a  treaty  of 


*  The  reader  should  recur  to  the  chapter  on  "Express  Private 
Trusta,"  for  a  further  exposition  of  these  lastly  mentioned  matters. 
{e)  Wheder  y.  Caryl,  Amh.  121 ;  Simson  y.  Jonci,  2  Ross,  k  My. 

365. 
(/)  WheeUr  y.  Caryl,  Amb.  I2i,  122;  Moory,  Ryeault,  Prec.  Cb. 

22  ;  Inrt  Wray'9  Trusts,  16  Jur.  1 1 26. 

(^)  I  L.  C.  406. 
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marriage  with  her,  makes,  without  notice  to  the  in- 
tended husband,  a  conveyance  of  any  part  of  her  pro- 
perty, I  should  set  it  aside,  though  good  primd  fcune, 
because  affected  with  that  fraud." 

The  cases  decided  on  this  subject  support  the  follow- 
ing conclusions : — 

If  during  a  I .     If  a  womau  entitled  to  property  enters  into  a 

riage^ahe™*'"  treaty  for  marriage,  and  during  the  treaty  represents 
*^*f ?®*jf^^ii    ^0  her  intended  husband  that  she  is  so  entitled ;  that 

out  htubandri  ' 

knowledge       upon  the  marriage  he  will  become  entitled  jure  mariti  ; 
wMchXe  has  and  if  during  the  same  treaty  she  clandestinely  con- 
hereeifen-^     veys    away  the  same  property  to  a  volunteer  (A),  or 
titled,  it  is      settles  the  property  upon  herself,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  defeat  the  marital  right,  and  the  concealment  con- 
tinue until  the  marriage  takes  place,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  a  fraud  is  practised  in  such  a  case  oi^ 
the  husband,  and  he  is  entitled  to  relief  (t). 

Sameprin-  2.  And  not  oiily  is  this  principle  applicable  where 

ciSbieifEedid  the  husbaud  kucw  of  the  existence  of  her  property, 

to  b^T-  ^^'^   ^^*  ^^  ^^^^  ^®^^  extended  much  further ;  for  in  Goddard 

sessed  of  such  y.  Snow  (j),  a  woman  ten  months  before  marriage,  but 

after  the  commencement  of  that  intimate  acquaintance 

with  her  future  husband  which  ripened  into  marriage, 

made  a  settlement  of  a  sum  of  money  which  he  did  nx>t 

huno  her  even  to  he  possessed  of.     The  marriage  took 

place,  she  concealing  from  him  both  her  right  to  the 

money,  and  the  existence  of  the  settlement.     Ten  years 

after,  on  her  death,  it  was  held  on  a  bill  filed  by  the 

husband,  that  the  settlement  was  void,  as  a  fraud  upon 

his  .marital  rights  (Ar). 

Notfrandu-  3-  But  when  a  woman  about  to  marry,  sells   or 


(A)  Lance  y.  Norman^  2  Ch.  Rep.  79. 

(t)  England  y.  Doumee,  2  Beay.  528.  {j)  I  Rubs.  485. 

{k)  Downei  y.  Jenningt,  32  Beay.  290 ;  Taylor  y.  Pugh,  i  Hare,  608. 
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conveys   to   a   purchaser   for  valuable   consideration,  lent,  if  to  a 
withmii  notice  of  any  intended  derogation  of  the  mari-  ?^Me  cen- 
tal right,  the  sale  or  conveyance  will  be  held  good  (/).  "?^*J?^ 
It   seems    uncertain,   however,   whether   if  the   pur- notice, 
chaser  for  value  have  notice,  the  sale  or  conveyance 
will  stand  as  against  the  husband  (m). 

4.  It  would  seem  that   a   clandestine   settlement  Void,  even 
made   by  a  woman   pending   her  marriage,    even    if  t^SoSs  ^*" 
meritorious  in  its  nature,  as  on  the    children   of  a  •««"*• 
former  marriage,  or  on  her  illegitimate  children,  wiU 

be  set  aside  as  a  fraud  on  the  husband  (n). 

5.  If  the  intended  husband  is  acquainted  before  his  Marriftge  with 
marriage  with  the  fact  of  an  assignment  of  property  get^^ment 
made  by  his  intended  wife,  and  nevertheless  still  thinks  ^ds  hu«- 
fit  to  marry  her,  he  will  be  bound  by  it  (<?). 

6.  In  all  the  cases  it  has  been  held  that  the  settle-  a  husband 
ment  to  be  invalidated  must  have  been  made  without  ^^o^a  con* 
the  husband's  knowledge,  during  the  course  of  the  treaty  ▼«y»nce  when 

-  .  o  f  i7  J  if  made  pending 

for  marriage  with  fflM.     It  has  been  accordingly  held  the  marriage 
that  a  settlement  made  by  a  widow  upon  herself  and  ^^*^  **"*' 
the  children  of  a  former  marriage  was  not  fraudulent, 
because  it  was  proved  that  the  person  she  afterwards 
married  was  not  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  "  her 
THEN    intended   husband"  (^).     And    in   ^/ra^Amore  He  must  be 
(Ccmntesi)  v.  Bowes  (q),  the  plaintiff  pending  a  treaty  J^^^^j^  ***" 
of  marriage  with  A.,  made  a  settlement  of  her  property  husband, 
with  his  (A/s)  approbation ;  a  few  days  after,  B.  gained 
her  affections,  and  she  threw  over  A.,  and  married  B., 


{I)  Blanchet  y.  FotUr,  2  Ves.  Sr.  264 ;  Llewdlin  y.  Cobhold,  i  Sm. 
&  GIff.  376. 

(m)  Ibid.  (n)  Taylor  y.  Pvgh,  i  Hare,  608. 

(0)  St,  George  v.  Wake,  I  My.  &  K.  610 ;  Wriggley  v.  Swaimon,  3 
De  Q.  k,  Sm.  458 ;  Slocombe  y.  Olubh,  2  Bro.  C.  C.  54$ ;  but  see  Nelton 
y.  Stoeker,  4  De  O.  &  Jo.  458. 

ip)  England  v.  Dovona,  2  BeaT.  531.  (9)  I  L.  C.  406. 
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wlio  had  no  notice  of  the  settlement.  It  was,  however, 
held  good  against  B.,  as  it  coidd  be  no  fraud  on  him, 
his  brief  period  of  courtship  not  having  commenced 
at  date. 


If  he  hag 
seduced  her 
before  mar- 
riage her  con- 
veyanoeis 
good  as 
against  him. 


7.  Where  the  husband  has  before  marriage  seduced 
his  wife,  and  thus  rendered  retirement  from  the  mar- 
riage on  her  part  impossible,  or  at  least  extremely  in- 
convenient, a  settlement  of  her  property  made  by  the 
female  before  the  marriage,  although  without  her  hus- 
band's knowledge,  will,  it  seems,  be  supported  (r). 


(r)  Taylor  y.  Pugh,  i  Hare,  608. 
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CHAPTER  XXir. 

INFANTS. 

Who  may  be  the  guardians  (a)  of  an  infant.  Guardians. 

1.  The  father  is  the  guardian  by  nature  and  nurture  Father. 
of  his  children  during  their  iufancy  (b).     But  by  36  Mother. 
Vict,  c.  1 2,  the  court  may  grant  the  custody  of  infants 
under  the  age  of  1 6  years  to  the  mother,  where  that  is 

for  the  benefit  of  the  infant. 

2.  By  12  Car.  IL,  c.   24,  a  power  was  conferred  Teatamentary 
upon  the  father  of  appointing,  even  though  a  minor,  8*^*^"^- 
by  deed  or  will,  a  guardian  for  his  legitimate  children ; 

and  guardians  so  appointed  are  usually  called  testamen- 
tary guardians.  But  by  the  Wills  Act  (c),  the  power 
of  making  a  will  is  taken  from  minors,  but  they  may 
still  appoint  guardians  for  their  children  by  deed. 

A  testamentary  guardian  is  a  trustee,  and  the 
Statute  of  Limitations  is  inapplicable  to  accounts  as 
between  him  and  his  ward  (d). 

3.  The  father   may  waive   his    natural   rights    of  Guardian 
guardianship  in  favour  of  a  stranger,  whom  he  has  JtS^^g^^  ^^ 
permitted  to  put  himself  in  loco  parentis  towards  his  ■**25*°* 
child.     Where,  therefore,  under  these  circumstances,  parentis, 
the  stranger  has  provided  for  the   maintenance  and 


(a)  For  the  various  kinds  of  guardians  ancient  and  modem,  see  Brown's 
Dictionary,  title  Oiiardian. 
(6)  WdUdey  v.  Beaufwt,  2  Russ.  21. 
(c)  I  Vict,  c.  26.  [d)  MaHhews  v.  Brite,  14  Beav.  341. 
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education  of  the  child,  and  has  appointed  guardians, 
the  father  will  be  restrained  in  equity  from  asserting 
his  parental  rights  to  the  prejudice  of  his  chiles  fviure 
interests  (e).  And  where  a  father,  having  waived  his 
right  to  have  his  child  educated  in  his  own  religion, 
appointed  a  testamentary  guardian,  and  such  guardian 
sought  to  have  the  child  brought  up  in  the  father's 
religion,  notwithstanding  that  his  previous  education 
had  been  in  the  mother's  religion,  the  court  by  injunc- 
tion restrained  the  guardian  from  applying  for  the 
delivery  up  of  the  child  by  the  mother  to  himself,  upon 
the  ground  t?uU  it  was  for  the  infant's  beneJU  to  have 
his  education  continue  as  it  had  previously  gone  on  (/). 

GuardiAn  4.  Guardian  by  appointment  of  the  court.       The 

appointed  by    ^^^  ^f   ^j^^  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 

over  infants  has  been  a  matter  of  much  juridical 
JurUdiction,— discussion.  The  better  opinion  seems  to  be,  that 
origb^of!*  ^^  jurisdiction  has  its  just  and  rightful  foundation 
in  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  flowing  from  its 
general  power  and  duty  as  parens  patriae,  to  protect 
those  who  have  no  other  lawful  protector  (g).  Partak- 
ing, as  it  does,  more  of  the  nature  of  a  judicial  admin- 
istration of  rights  and  duties,  in  foro  conscientiae,  than 
of  strict  executive  authority,  it  would  naturally  follow, 
ed  ratione,  that  it  should  be  exercised  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  as  a  branch  of  the  general  jurisdiction 
origiually  confided  and  delegated  to  that  Court.  Hence 
it  is  that  this  jurisdiction  does  not  belong  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  alone,  as  holder  of  the  Great  Seal  and 
Keeper  of  the  Royal  conscience,  but  may  be  exercised 
by  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  also ;  and  as  in  other  cases 
where  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  a  general  jurisdiction, 
an  appeal  lies  to  the  House  of  Lords  from  the  decision 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  (A). 

(e)  Powel  y.  CUaver,  2  Bro.  C.  C.  499. 

(/)  Andrewi  ▼.  Salt^  L.  R.  8  Ch.  622. 

iff)  St.  1333  ;  Dc  MdnneviUe  v.  Ik  ManneviUe,  10  Ves.  63. 

(A)  St  1335. 
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If  a  bill  be  filed  or  action  commenced  relative  to  an  infant  be- 
infant's  estate  or  person,  the  court  acquires  jurisdiction,  S^urt  wben 
and  the  infant,  whether  plaintiff  or  defendant,  and  even  ^S^f?  *^f*v. 

'  -^  '  relatiTe  to  nil 

during  the  life  of  its  father,  or  of  its  testamentary  eaute. 
guardian,  immediately  becomes  a  ward  of  the  court  (t). 
And  where  without  suit  an  order  for  maintenance  had  or  on  order 
been  made  on  summons  in  Chambers,  it  was  held  that  ^^  ^thout 
the  infant  thereby  became  a  ward  of  court  (j).     The 
jurisdiction  may  also  be  evoked  on  petition  under  the 
Custody  of  Infants  Act,  1873  (k). 

The   Court   of   Chancery  will   appoint   a  suitable  infant  must 
guardian  to  an  infant  where  there  is  none  other,  or  none  thlt  wart  "^^ 
other  who  will  or  can  act :  but,  as  a  general  rule,  it  ™*y  «^«J9^"? 

,  ,       .    *         ,  '       **•  iunsdiction 

Will  not  do  so  unless  where  the  mfant  has  property,  al-  usefully, 
though  it  may  do  so  imder  exceptional  circumstances  (/). 
"  It  is  not,  however,'*  as  observed  by  Loi'd  Eldon,  "  from 
any  want  of  jurisdiction  that  it  does  not  act  where 
it  has  no  property  of  an  infant,  but  from  a  want  of  the 
means  to  exercise  its  jurisdiction,  because  the  court 
cannot  take  on  itself  the  maintenance  of  all  the  chil- 
dren in  the  kingdom.  It  can  exercise  this  jurisdiction 
usefully  and  practically  only  where  it  has  the  means 
of  doing  so — that  is  to  say,  by  its  having  the  means 
of  applying  property  for  the  use  and  maintenance  of 
the  infant  (m). 


In  general,  parents  are  intrusted  with  the  custody  Jurisdiction 
and  education  of  their  children,  on  the  natural  pre-  ^lrdian«. 
sumption  that  the  children  will,  by  their  parents,  be  pro- 
perly treated,  and  due  care  be  taken  of  their  education, 
morals,  and  religion ;  but  if  the  court  has  reasonable 


(t)  Butler  V.  Fi-eeman,  Amb.  303. 

(/)  In  re  Oraham,  L.  R.  10  £q.  530 ;  /n  re  Hodges  SeUkment,  3  K. 
and  J-.  213. 

(k)  36  &  37  Vict.,  c  12;  Bee  In  re  Taylor,  L.  R.  4  Cb.  Div.  157. 

{I)  See  lie  Spence,  2  Pbil.  407. 

(m)  WcllUlty  V.  Beaufort,  2  Rub?.  21. 
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When  father 
loses  his 
guardianship. 


grounds  for  believing  that  the  children  would  not  be 
properly  treated,  it  "would  interfere  even  with  parents, 
upon  the  principle  that  preventing  justice  is  preferable 
to  punishing  injustice  "  (n).  But  the  court  requires 
a  strong  case  to  be  made  out  before  it  will  interfere 
with  a  father's  guardianship.  Accordingly,  where  the 
father  is  insolvent  (o),  or  his  character  and  conduct  are 
such  as  are  likely  to  contaminate  the  morals  of  his 
children  (p),  or  where  he  is  endangering  their  property 
or  neglecting  their  education  (q),  or  is  guilty  of  ill- 
treatment  and  cruelty  to  them  (r),  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
course  to  take  the  father's  guardianship  away,  but  if  the 
danger  to  the  children  is  proximate  and  serious,  then 
the  custody  of  the  children  will  be  committed  to  a 
person  to  act  aa  guardian  (s). 


Guardian 
selects  mode 
and  place  of 
education  of 
his  ward. 


The  guardian  will  be  allowed  to  regulate  the  mode 
of,  and  to  select  the  place  for,  the  education  of  his 
ward,  whose  obedience  will  be  enforced  by  the  court  (^). 
And  the  court  will  aid  guardians  in  obtaining  pos- 
session of  the  persons  of  their  wards  when  they  are 
detained  from  them  (u). 


When  guar- 
dian giyes 
security. 


If  the  guardian  wishes  to  take  his  ward  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  in  some  other  cases  where 
there  is  danger  of  injury  to  the  ward's  person  or  pro- 


(n)   WdletiUy  v.  Beaufort ^  2  Rubs.  21. 

(0)  Kiffin  V.  Kiffin,  i  P.  W.  705. 

(l>)  Shelley  v.  We$tJbrooke,  Jac.  266  n, 

(5)  Crueze  v.  Bunter,  2  Oox,  242. 

(r)   WhUfidd  V.  Hcdet,  12  Ves.  492. 

(»)  Ex  parte  Mountford^  15  Ves.  445  ;  36  Vict.,  c,  12. 

{t)  Hall  V.  Hall,  3  Atk.  721.  See  TremaiiVe  Oast,  i  Str.  167,  where, 
"being  an  infant,  he  went  to  Oxford,  contrary  to  the  orders  of  his 
guardian,  who  would  haye  him  go  to  Cambridge,  and  the  court  sent  a 
messenger  to  carry  him  from  Oxford  to  Cambridge ;  and  upon  return- 
ing to  Oxford,  there  went  another,  tarn  to  carry  him  to  Cambridge, 
quam  to  keep  him  there." 

(tt)  St.  1340. 
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perty,  the  court  will  always  take  security  from  the 
guardian  before  sanctioning  his  removal  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  (v). 

Guardians  will  not  ordinarily  be  permitted  to  change  Guaidmns 
the  personal  property  of  an  infant  into  real  property,  JhiLge^* 
or  the  real  property  into  personalty.     And  this  rule  is  ^^^^^^  **^ 
founded  on  two  considerations, — such  a  conversion  may  per^. 
not  only  affect  the  rights  of  the  infant  himself,  but 
also,  if  he  should  die  under  age,  the  rights  of  his  re- 
presentatives ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that,  before 
the  passing  of  the  Wills  Act  (w),  an  infant  might  dis- 
pose of  personal  property  before  he  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  but  could  not  devise  real  property  until 
he  had  attained  that  age  (x).     But  all  these  considera- 
tions are  subject  to  the  consideration  of  what  is  most 
for  the  benefit  of  the  infant ;  therefore  guardians  may,  Except  where 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  where  it  is  manifestly  Sb  linefit.^^ 
for  such  benefit,  change  the  nature  of  the  estate ;  as 
for  necessary  expenses,  such  as  repairs  (y),  or  by  pay- 
ment of  a  certain  sum  out  of  the  personal  estate  of  the 
infant,  in  pursuance  of  a  condition  imposed  on  a  de- 
vise of  an  estate  to  him  (z) ;  and  the  court  will  support 
their  conduct  if  the  act  be  such  as  the  court  would 
itself  have  done,  under  the  like  circumstances,  by  its 
own  order  (a).     It  is  true  there  is  no  equity  in  a  case 
of  conversion  of  property  from  real  into  personal,  or 
from  personal  into  reaJ,  between  the  representatives  of 
the  infant.    But,  nevertheless,  the  court  has  an  obvious 
regard  to  the  circumstance  that  these  representatives 


{v)  Jeffreyt  v.  VanUiUKiyHwartkf  Barn.  Ch.  R.  141  ;  Biggs  y.  Terry, 
I  My.  &  Cr.  675. 

(w)  I  Vict.,  a  26. 

(x)  JSz  parte  PhiUip$,  19  Ves.  122  ;  Scrgeton  v.  Seeley,  2  Atk.  413  ; 
Ware  v.  PolhiU,  1 1  Vea.  278. 

iy)  Ex  parte  QrivMUme,  4  Bro.  C.  C.  note,  235  ;  Amb.  708. 

(2)  Vernon  v.  Vernon,  cited  i  Ves.  Jr.  456. 

(a)  Ex  parte  Pkillipt,  19  Vea.  122 ;  and  cumpare  Steed  v.  Preeee,  22 
W.  R.  432. 

2  C 
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may  be  affected  thereby,  and  it  is  always  inclined  to 
keep  a  strict  hand  over  guardians,  in  order  to  prevent 
partiality  and  misconduct.     For  the  purpose  of  pre- 
Representa-     venting  any  such  acts  of  the  guardian,  in  case  of  the 
would  have      death  of  the  infant  before  he  arrives  of  age,  from  changing 
tbB^hiUQTOr    improperly  the  rights  of  the  parties,  who,  as  heirs  or 
jtiw  ^k«  after  distributees,  would  otherwise  be  entitled  to  the  pro- 
but  only  if'      pcrty,  it  is  the  constant  rule  of  courts  of  equity  to  hold 
^undn^age,       la^ds  purchased  by  the  guardian  with  the  infant's 
personal  estate,  or  with  the  rents  and  profits  of  his 
real  estate,  to  be  personalty,  and  distributable  as  such ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  treat  real  property  turned 
into  money  (as,  for  example,  timber  cut  down  on  an 
infant's  fee  simple  estate)  as  still  retaining  its  original 
character  of  real  estate.     And  when  the  court  dii-ects 
any  such  change  of  property,  it  directs  the  new  invest- 
ment to  be  in  trust  (but  only  in  case  the  infant  should 
die  under  twenty-one)  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
would  be  entitled  to  it,  if  it  had  remained  in  its  ori- 
ginal state  (h).    On  the  other  hand,  if  the  infant  attains 
twenty-one,  although  he  should  die  the  next  day,  his 
representatives  must  take  his  property  according  to  its 
actual  condition  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  once 
infant. 

Marriage  of  In  the  casc  of  wards  of  the  court,  whether  male  or 

mu^bewHh   female,  even  when  they  have  parents  living,  or  guar- 
Hi  pormiBBion.  diaus,  it  is  ucccssary  to  apply  to  obtain  the  permission 
at  marriage  of  of  the  court  before  their  marriage  can  take  place  (c). 
conaent^of^'**  If  a  man  should  many  a  female  ward  without  the 
tempi*  ^^'    ^^sent  and  approbation  of  the  court,  he  and  all  others 
concerned  in  aiding  and  abetting  the  Act  will  be  treated 
as  guilty  of  contempt  of  court,  and  may  be  (but  sel- 
dom are)  punished  by  imprisonment  (d).    And  it  seems 

(6)  St  1357  ;  Ware  v.  PolhiU,  1 1  Ves.  278;  FotUr  v.  FoaUr,  L.  R. 
Vol.  L     Ch.  Div.  588. 

(c)  SmUh  V.  Smith,  3  Atk.  305. 

{d)  Wortham  t.  Pembtrton,  i  De  Q.  &  Sm.  644  ;  Ex  parU  MitehcU, 
2  Atk.  173. 
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that,  although  the  husband,  or  those  contriving  and 
assisting  at  a  marriage,  are  not  aware  that  the  infant 
is  a  ward  of  court,  their  ignorance  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  acquit  them  of  contempt  of  court,  although  it  may 
weigh  in  determining  other  matters  (e). 

With  a  view  also  to  prevent  the  improper  marriages  Guardian  must 
of  its  wards,  the  guardian  on  his  appointment  is  gene-  Siance  tfat 
rally  required  to  give  a  recognisance  that  the  infant  ^"^  *^th Jut 
shall  not  marry  without  the  leave  of  the  court ;  so  oonsent. 
that,  if  an  infant  should  marry,  though  without  the 
privity,  knowledge,  or  negligence  of  the  guardian,  yet 
the  recognisance  would  in  strictness  be  forfeited,  what- 
ever favour  the  court  might,  upon  an  application,  think 
fit  to  extend  to  the  guardian  when  he  should  appear 
to  have  been  in  no  active  fault  (/). 

With  the  same  view,  the  court  will,  where  there  is  improp0ir  mar- 
reason  to  suspect  an  intended  and  improper  marriage  JtrSiS  by 
without  its  sanction,  by  an  injimction,  not  only  inter-  injunction, 
diet  the  marriage,  but  also  interdict  communications 
between  the  wai'd  and  the  admirer  (^),  and  if  the  guar- 
dian is  suspected  of  any  connivance,  it  will  remove  the 
infant  from  his  care  and  custody,  and  commit  the  ward 
to  the  care  of  others  (h). 

In  case  of  an  offer  of  marriage  of  a  ward,  the  court  settlement 
will  generally  refer  it  to  chambers,  to  ascertain  and  ^oted\T' 
report  whether  the  match  is  a  suitable  one,  and  also  court 
what  settlement  ought  to  be  made  (i).     This  reference 
is  usually  obtained  upon  petition. 


(<)  More  y.  More,  2  Atk.  157  ;  Herbert* a  Case,  3  P.  W.  116. 

(/)  Byre  ▼.  CounUu  of  Shafteihury,  2  L.  C.  645. 

ig)  LordHaymond^t  Oaae,  Caa.  t.  Talb.  58 ;  Pearce  y.  CnUehJUld,  14 
Ves.  206.  , 

{h)  Tombei  y.  Eler$,  Dick,  88. 

(t)  Smith  y.  Smith,  3  Atk.  305  ;  Z^ed*  y.  Bamardeaton,  4  Sitn.  538 ; 
St.  1361. 
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Coniiidera- 
tions  on  h 
■ettlement. 


When  the  marriage  has  been  actually  celebrated 
without  the  sanction  of  the  court,  the  court  will  not 
discharge  the  husband,  who  has  been  committed  for 
contempt,  until  he  has  made  such  a  settlement  upon  the 
female  ward  as,  upon  a  reference  to  chambers,  shall, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  be  equitable  and  proper. 
The  nature  of  the  settlement  will  depend  in  a  great 
measure  upon  the  fortune,  position,  and  conduct  of  the 
husband,  whether  the  parties  are  of  equal  rank  and 
fortune,  or  the  husband  is  in  such  a  position  as  would 
lead  to  a  suspicion  of  mercenary  motives  for  the  mar- 
riage on  his  part  {j). 


Settlement 
under  Mar- 
riage Act, 
4  Geo.  IV., 
c.  76. 


Under  the  Marriage  Act,  4  Geo.  IV.,  c.  76,  the 
guardian  of  any  minor,  who  has  married  without  his 
consent,  may,  on  information  filed,  obtain  a  declaration 
of  forfeiture  against  either  party,  who  has  procured  the 
solemnisation  of  the  marriage  by  falsely  stating  that 
such  consent  had  been  given,  and  the  court  will  there- 
upon decree  a  settlement  on  the  innocent  party  or  the 
issue  of  the  marriage  (]c). 


Binding  settle-  By  1 8  &  1 9  Vict.,  c.  43  (explained  by  23  &  24 
Snt^  under  ^^^^-y  ^-  ^3),  an  infant,  not  being  under  twenty  years 
i8&  19  Vict.,  of  age  if  a  male  or  seventeen  years  if  a  female,  is  en- 
abled, with  the  approbation  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
to  make  a  binding  settlement  on  marriage  of  his  or  her 
real  and  personal  estate,  whether  in  possession,  rever- 
sion, remainder,  or  expectancy  (/). 

Waiver  by  It  will  uot  make  any  difiference  in  the  case,  that  the 

•ettlomenr      "Ward  has  since  come  of  age,  and  is  ready  to  waive  her 


0)  BaU  V.  Couttr,  I  V.  & B.  303  ;  PiM  v.  Moore,  7  De  G.  M.  A  O. 
691. 

(h)  See  19  A;  20  Vict.,  0.  119,  8.  19  ;  AU,-Oen.  v.  Read,  L.  R.  12  Eq. 
38  ;  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  10-12. 

(0  He  Olive,  11  W.  R.  817  ;  Barrow  ▼.  Barrow,  4  K.  ft  J.  418 ;  Sim- 
ton  ▼.  Joms,  2  Ruai.  k  M7.  365. 
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right  to  a  settlement ;  for  the  court  (if  it  can  find  any 
remaining  ground  for  exercising  the  jurisdiction  over 
her)  will  protect  her  against  her  own  indiscretion,  and 
the  undue  influence  of  her  husband  (m). 

A  father  is  bound  to  maintain  his  children,  and  will  Father  bound 
not  usually  have  any  allowance  out  of  their  property  hL^iaJin, 
for  that  purpose,  notwithstanding  there  is  a  provision  }^^»^^  *}>«i« 
for  their  maintenance  (n) ;  but  where  the  father  is  m  for  mainten- 
such  circumstances  of  poverty  as  not  to  be  able  to  give  £^pt  when 
a  child  an  education  suitable  to  the  forturu  which  he  J®Q^§"y 
eocpects^  maintenance  will  be  allowed  (0).     A  wife  was  poverty, 
formerly  under  no  legal  obligation  to  maintain  her  under  33  &  34 
children  {p).      But  now,  by  the  Married  Women's  ^'*'*-»  *^  ^3- 
Property  Act,  1870  (g-),  if  possessed  of  separate  pro- 
perty, she  is  liable  to  contribute  to  their  maintenance, 
to  a  limited  extent,  and  only  in  case  the  husband  is 
unable  to  maintain  them.     Also,  if  there  is  a  contract  When  father 
on  marriage  amounting  to  a  trust,  that  property  shall  illi^doiowanoe^ 
be  applied  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  the 
children,  the  property  must  be  applied  without  reference 
to  the  ability  of  the  father  to  maintain  and  educate 
them,  and  in  exoneration  even  of  the  father  (r). 

In  allowing  maintenance  for  an  infant,  regard  will  How  aiiow- 
be  had  to  the  state  and  condition  of  his  family.     Thus,  ^^  "^' 
where  there  are  younger  children,  especially  if  they  are 
numerous  and  totally  destitute,  the  court  will  make  a 
liberal  allowance  to  the  eldest  son,  that  he  may  be  the 
better  able  to  maintain  his  brothers  and  sisters  («). 


(m)  St.  1361 ;  Ilobton  y.  Ferrabif,  2  CoU.  412  ;  Long  y.  Xon^,  2  Sim. 
&St.  119. 

(n)  Stochen  v.  Stocken,  4  My.  A;  Cr.  98  ;  Meacher  y.  Foun^,  2  My.  & 
K.  490.     See  also  RaMome  y.  Burgeis,  L.  R.  3  E^.  773. 

(o)  Buekworth  v.  Bttekworth,  I  Cox,  81. 

ip)  Hodgtm  y.  Uddgem,  4  C.  &  F.  323, 

{9)  33  *  34  Vict.,  c.  93,  8.  14. 

(r)  Tkompwn  v.  Or\fin,  I  Cr.  &  Ph.  31 7,  320. 

(«)  Pierpoint  y.  Cheney,  I  P.  Wme.  48S ;  Braddhaw  y.  Bradshaw,  i 
J.  k  W.  647. 
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And  a  liberal  allowance  wiU  also  sometimes  be  made 
for  infants,  in  order  to  relieve  or  assist  their  parents 
when  in  distressed  circumstances  (t).  In  all  such  cases, 
it  is  the  infant's  benefit  again  which  is  alone  considered ; 
although  the  benefit  which  he  derives  in  these  cases  is 
indirect  and  merely  of  a  social  and  moral  kind. 


(t)  Htytham  ▼.  Jleytham,  i  Coz,  1 79. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

LUNATICS,  IDIOTS,  AND  PERSONS  OF  UNSOUND  MIND. 

It  is  to  be  stated  here  at  the  outset  that  unsound-  unBonndnoM 
ness  of  mind  in  itself  gives  the  Court  of  Chancery  no  ^"J^for"** 
jurisdiction  whatever.     It  is  not  like  infancy  in  that  jumdiction 
respect.    The  Court  of  Chancery  is  by  law  the  guardian      ^    ^' 
of  infants,  whom  (as  we  have  seen)  it  makes  its  waids ; 
but  it  is  not  the  curator  of  the  person  or  of  the  estate 
of  a  person  nan  compos  mentis.     And  if  the  Court  of 
Chancery  in  any  case  entertains  proceedings  affecting 
a  person  non  compos  mentis^  it  assumes  the  jurisdiction 
upon  some  groimd  independent  of  the  unsoundness  of 
mind,  that  is  to  say,  upon  such  or  the  like  grounds  as 
it  would  think  sufficient  at  the  suit  of  the  person  him- 
self if  of  sound  mind,  e.g.y  upon  the  ground  of  a  trust, 
or  of  a  partnership,  or  such  like  (a). 

Clearly,  therefore,  it  woidd  be  an  error  to  suppose  The  juriBdic- 
thsij;  the  Court  of  Chancery,  as  such,  has  jurisdiction  in  theBlche^uer, 
lunacy ;  nor  is  any  encouragement  given  to  that  error  J.po»  inquiai- 
in  the  history  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  as  stated 
in  part  i.,  chapter  i.,  of  this  hand-book.     It  was  there 
stated  that  the  Court  of  Chancery,  as  a  permanent 
tribunal,  originated  in  22  Edward  III.  by  an  ordinance 
of  that  king  and  in  that  year;  but  already  long  be- 
fore that  date  the  jurisdiction  in  lunacy  was  ah^ady  in 
existence,  and  was  at  that  time  vested  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  (6),  that  court  having  special  care  of  the 


(a)  BtaU  ▼.  Smithy  L.  R.  9  Ch.  A  pp.  85.     But  see  Vane  y.  VanCf 
L.  R.  2  Ch.  Div.  124. 

(6)  Mem.  Scacc.  Trin.  19  Edw.  I. 
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Becauie  a        Crown*s  prerogative  in  the  matter  of  revenue,  of  which 
revenue!  lunacy  and  idiocy  were  sources.     This  prerogative  of 

the  Crown  was  subsequently  defined  in  the  Statute  of 
Prerogatives  (c),  the  9th  chapter  of  that  statute  relating 
to  idiots,  and  the  loth  chapter  relating  to  lunatics. 
Under  these  two  chapters  of  that  statute,  the  Crown 
acquired  (in  effect)  the  management  of  the  estates  of 
idiots  and  of  limatics,  subject  to  the  duty  of  maintain- 
ing the  idiot  or  lunatic,  as  the  case  might  be,  during  all 
the  period  of  the  mental  incapacity,  and  rendering  up 
the  same  estates  to  the  representatives  of  the  idiot  upon 
his  death  and  to  the  lunatic  himself  (upon  his  recovery), 
or  to  his  representatives  in  like  manner  upon  his  death. 
There  was  practically  little  distinction  in  the  Crown's 
management  of  the  estates,  whether  of  idiots  or  of 
lunatics,  and  the  distinction  (so  far  as  any  existed)  has 
long  since  ceased.  And  at  the  present  day  whatever  is 
stated  of  limacy  is  commonly  intended  (as  in  the  residue 
of  this  present  chapter)  of  both  lunatics  and  idiots  in- 
difiTerently,  including  also  all  persons  whatsoever  of  xm- 
sound  mind  so  found  by  inquisition. 

Exohe<iaer  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  lunacy 

iunU^^troni-"  ^^  ^cry  early  superseded ;  and  the  jurisdiction  was 
cT*^^''^"^  subsequently  vested  in  divers  courts  and  in  divers 
ofl&cials,  not  profitable  to  specify  here ;  but  eventually 
the  practice  became  a  constant  one  of  the  Crown  to 
delegate  the  care  and  custody  of  lunatics  and  of  their 
estates  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  not  as  being  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  but  as  being  an  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  highest  standing  in  the  realm  and 
enjoying  the  most  intimate  personal  relations  with  the 
Crown.  The  accident  that  he  was  also  a  great  judicial 
officer,  head  of  the  Court,  of  Chancery,  and  competent 
as  an  adviser  in  matters  of  law  and  equity  affecting  or 
which  might  possibly  affect  the  lunatic  as  regarded  his 


(c)  17  Edw.  II. 
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property  and  even  his  person,  was  a  reason  not  with- 
out its  own  weight,  which  probably  helped  to  per- 
manently fix  the  jurisdiction  in  lunacy  in  the  President 
of  the  Chancery  Court.  The  convenience  of  the  con- 
junction is  in  many  ways  felt  at  the  present  day,  as 
will  appear  hereunder. 

Shortly  after  the  appointment  of  the  Lords  Justices  Lords  Justices 
in  1 85 1  (d),  as  a  court  of  Appeal  in  Chancery  with  all  ^ncu^tttfy 
the  original  and  other  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  Chan-  ][J^^f  *lo^ 
cellor  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  (§  5),  a  warrant  was  ChanoeUor, 
made  out  to  each  of  them  under  the  Queen's  Sign  jurisdiction^ 
Manual,  intrusting  them  with  the  care  and  custody  of  ^^  P^''  ***'"" 
lunatics;  and  under  the  Lunacy  Kegulation  Act,  1853  (e), 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lords  Justices  in  lunacy  was 
continued,  concurrently  with  that  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor;   and  upon  the  coming  into  operation  of  the 
Judicature  Acts,    1873-5,  when  the  Lords  Justices 
became  a  mere  limb  of  the  new  Court  of  Appeal,  and 
were  therefore  indirectly  deprived  of  all  original  juris- 
diction in  the  Chancery  division  of  the  High  Court, 
they  were  appointed,  by  virtue,  apparently,  of  sect.  5 1 
of  the  Judicature  Act,  1873,  additional  judges  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice,  for  the  purpose  of  more  effec- 
tively exercising  their  jurisdiction  in  lunacy  (/),  so  as 
to  possess  and  be  able  to  exercise  all  that  original 
jurisdiction  of   Chancery  that   was  ancillary  to  the 
jurisdiction  in  lunacy.     But  the  aforesaid  combination 
of  a  limited   Chancery  jurisdiction  with  the  lunacy 
jurisdiction  proper  has  not  altered  the  character,  nor 
reduced  the  extent,  of  the  limacy  jurisdiction,  from 
which  therefore,  as  heretofore,  the  appeal  lies  not  to  the 
House  of  Lords  (as  it  would  from  Chancery  proper)  but 
to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  H.  M.  Privy  Council  (g). 

(d)  14  &  IS  Vict.,  c.  83.  (e)  16  &  17  Vict.,  c.  70. 

(/)  He  LanotU,  L.  R.  4  Ch.  Div.  325. 

{jg)  ChrotvenoTY,  Drax,  2  Koapp.  82;  Judicature  Act,  1873,  b.  18, 
suspended  by  Judicature  Act,  1 875,  b.  2,  till  Nov.  I,  1876,  aud  now 
apparently  suspended  altogether. 
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-what  pro 
ceedings  in 
Chancery 
would  be  a 
contempt  on 
the  Lunacy 
jurisdiction. 


Beaiiv.  Smith,  The  recent  case  of  Beall  v.  Smith  (h)  affords  a  strik- 
ing illustration  of  the  several  jurisdictions  in  Chancery 
and  in  Lunacy.  There,  the  plaintiff  having  become  of 
unsound  mind,  a  bill  was  filed  in  his  name  by  a  next 
friend  for  the  purpose  of  winding  up  the  business  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged ;  a  receiver  was  appointed 
and  a  decree  directing  accounts  was  taken.  The 
plaintiff's  family  were  not  consulted  in  the  institution 
of  the  suit,  and  were  opposed  to  its  further  prosecution. 
Nevertheless,  an  order  on  further  consideration  was 
made,  and  the  costs  of  the  suit  taxed  and  paid  out  of 
the  estate.  Pending  the  suit,  application  was  made  in 
Lunacy,  and  an  inquisition  having  been  issued,  and 
verdict  finding  the  lunacy  obtained,  a  committee  was 
appointed  of  the  plaintiff's  estate.  It  having  then 
been  discovered  that  further  proceedings  had  been 
taken  in  the  suit,  a  petition  was  presented  by  the 
lunatic  and  his  committee  for  a  declaration  that  the 
same  were  void ;  and  on  appeal  to  the  Lords  Justices, 
it  was  ordered  that  all  proceedings  in  the  suit,  subse- 
quent to  the  appointment  of  the  receiver,  should  be 
set  aside,  with  costs  to  be  paid  by  the  plaintiff's 
solicitor ;  the  court  expressing  an  opinion,  that  all  the 
proceedings  after  the  inquisition  were  a  gross  contempt 
on  the  jurisdiction  in  Lunacy. 


Equity  exer.         The  Lord  Justicc  James  thus  stated  the  principles 

d^tion*iii8pite  ^^^^h  regulate  the  court  in  the  exercise  of  its  juris- 

of  the  un-        diction  in  cases  of  persons  of  unsound  mind  not  so 

mind,  and       fouud  by  inquisition  :  "  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that 

ii^uijition."**  Unsoundness  of  mind  gives  the  Court  of  Chancery  no 

jurisdiction  whatever.     The  Court  of  Chancery  is  not 

the  curator  either  of  the  person  or  the  estate  of  a 

person  of  unsound  mind,  whom  it  does  not  and  cannot 

make  its  ward.     It  is  not  by  reason  of  the  incampetenci/, 

btU  notvrithstanding  the  incompetency,  that  the  Court  of 


(h)  L.  R.  9  Ch.  85. 
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Chancery  entertains  the  proceedings.  It  can  no  more 
take  upon  itself  the  management  or  disposition  of  a 
lunatic's  property,  than  it  can  the  management  or  dis- 
position of  the  property  of  a  person  abroad  or  confined 
to  his  bed  by  illness.  The  court  can  only  exercise 
such  equitable  jurisdiction  as  it  could  under  the  same 
circumstances  have  exercised  at  the  suit  of  the  person 
himself,  if  of  sound  mind  "  (i). 

And  further,  in  his  judgment  in  the  last-mentioned  Or,  if  »n 
case,  the  same  Lord  Justice  further  stated,  that  the  Sen^niy'by 
committee  appointed  over  the  person  and  estate  of  a  th^oouVhi 
lunatic  is  only  an  oflScer  of  the  Court  of  Lunacy,  that  Lunacy, 
court  being  only  the  delegate  of  the  Crown's  preroga- 
tive ;  and  that  it  was,  because  in  that  way  the  Crown, 
by  its  proper  tribunal,  had  the  lunatic  and  all  his  affairs 
under  its  exclusive  care  and  protection,  that  the  power 
of  any  other  person  to  commence  or  to  prosecute  any 
proceedings  for  his  protection  was  taken  away.  Applica- 
tion can  at  all  times  be  made  to  the  Court  in  Lunacy 
by  the  lunatic's  committee  for  the  court's  sanction  as 
to  anything  that  may  require  to  be  done,  and  that 
court  may  direct  proceedings  in  the  High  Court. 
And  for  the  better  guidance  of  the  committee,  the 
Lunacy  Eegulation  Act,  1853,  before  mentioned,  in  its 
1 08th  and  following  sections,  contains  various  direc- 
tions and  authorities  to  the  committee  regarding  the 
management  and  administration  of  the  lunatic's  estate, 
and  making  reports  thereof  to  the  Court  of  Limacy  or 
its  proper  officers,  the  masters. 

In  the  case  of  a  lunatic,  the  court  will  not  generally  convenion 
alter  the  state  of  the  lunatic's  property  so  as  to  affect  ^^JjJJ.****^  * 
the  rights  of  his  representatives,  unless  where  it  is  for 
the  benefit  of  the  lunatic  himself.     "  The  general  ob-  Hii  interest 
ject  of  attention  in  the  administration  is  solely  and  au^tedr 

(0  See  also  Janei  ▼.  Lloyd^  22  W.  R.  787  ;  Vane  v.  Vane,  L.  R.  2  Ch. 
124. 
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His  reproBeh- 
tativei  have 
no  equities  be- 
tween them. 
They  take  the 
fund  in  the 
character  in 
which  it  is 
actually 
found. 


entirely  the  interest  of  the  lunatic  himself,  without 
looking  to  the  interests  of  those  who  upon  his  death 
may  have  an  eventual  right  of  succession.  Accordingly 
in  such  a  case,  where  the  conversion  is  made  by  the 
direction  of  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  Lunacy, 
as  there  are  no  equities  between  the  heir  and  the  next 
of  kin,  they  will  take  the  properties  to  which  they  are 
respectively  entitled,  according  to  the  actual  character 
in  which  they  find  them  "  (j). 


0)  Oxendon  r,  Compton,  2  Ves.  Jr.  72 ;  Bx  parte  Phillips,  19  Ves. 
1 18 ;  J2e  Lttming,  7  Jur.  N.S.,  1 15  ;  3  De  0.  F.  &  Jo.  43 ;  In  re  Whar- 
t<m,  5  De  Q.  M.  &  0.  33  ;  16  &  17  Vict.,  c.  70,  8.  119.  And  compare 
decision  in  SUcd  y.  Prttce,  22  W.  R.  432. 
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THE  CONCURRENT  JURISDICTION. 


Thb  concurrent  jurisdiction  of  courts  of  equity  had  its  Origin  of  con- 
origin  in  this  way, — ^Either  the  courts  of  law,  although  dTcSm.  ^'*"* 
they  had  a  general  jurisdiction  in  the  matter,  could  not 
give  adequate,  specific,  or  perfect  relief,  or,  under  the 
actual  circumstances  of  the  case,  they  could  not  give 
relief  at  all.      It  often  happened,  e.^.,  that  a  simple 
judgment  for  the  plaintiff  or  for  the  defendant  did  not 
meet  the  fall  merits  and  exigencies  of  the  case,  but  a 
variety  of  adjustments,  limitations,  and  cross  claims 
had  to  be  introduced  and  worked  out,  and  a  decree 
meeting  all  the  circumstances  of  the  partictdar  case 
between  the  very  parties  was  therefore  indispensable 
to  complete  distributive  justice.       And  it  also  often 
happened  that  the  object  sought,  though  treated  as 
generally  falling  within  a  class  of  right  cognisable  by 
courts  of  law,  was  in  the  special  instance,  from  special 
circumstances,  or  from  the  weakness  of  the  common 
law,  practically  beyond  the  pale  of  its  jurisdiction ;  as, 
for  instance,  where  a  perpetual  injunction,  or  a  preven- 
tive process  to  restrain  trespasses,  nuisances,  waste,  Concurrent 
was  wanted.    It  might,  therefore,  be  said  that  the  con-  j^^ndi^tT 
current  jurisdiction  of  equity  extended  to  all  cases  of  «*■«■  T^®*^ 
legal  rights,  where,  under  the  circumstances,  there  was  plain,  ade- 
not  an  adequate  and  complete  remedy  at  law  (a).    And  ^om^iete^ 
while  at  the  present  day,  in  consequence  of  the  fusion  "™«dy  at  law. 

(a)  St.  76. 
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of  law  and  equity,  under  the  Judicature  Acts,  1873-5, 
the  jurisdictions  at  law  and  in  equity  are  throughout 
concurrent,  still  in  all  these  cases  in  which  the  equity 
jurisdiction,  though  concurrent,  would  prior  to  that 
fusion  have  been  the  preferable  jurisdiction  to  sue  under, 
in  all  these  cases  the  Chancery  Division  is  and  remains 
the  appropriate  jurisdiction  in  which  to  entitle  and  to 
prosecute  the  action,  and  it  is  so  for  the  identical 
reasons  that  were  heretofore  of  weight,  making  only 
verbal  changes  therein. 

DivUion  of  the      The  subjcct  of  the  concurrent  jurisdiction  may  be 
Bubject.  divided  into  two  branches : — 

I.  Gases  in  which  the  ground  of  action  itself  con- 
stitutes the  principal  foundation  for  the  jurisdiction, 
e.g,^  cases  of  accident,  mistake,  or  fraud ;  and, 

II.  Cases  in  which  the  peculiar  remedies  afforded 
by  courts  of  equity  constitute  the  principal  ground  of 
the  jurisdiction,  e.^.,  matters  of  suretyship,  partnership, 
questions  of  account  and  set-off,  specific  performance, 
injunction,  partition,  &c. 

These  two  several  branches  of  the  jurisdiction  will 
be  taken  in  the  order  above  expressed.  And  under 
the  first  of  them  fall, — 

1.  Accident; 

2.  Mistake;  and 

3.  Fraud,  Actual  and  Constructive. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

ACCIDENT. 

Bt  the  term  accident  is  intended  in  equity,  not  any  Accident, 
inevitable  casualty  or  act  of  Providence,  or  vis  major, 
i.e.,  irresistible  force,  but  any  unforeseen  event,  mis- 
fortune, loss,  act,  or  omission  which  is  not  the  result 
of  negligence   or  misconduct  in  the  party  (a).     For 
example,  if  an  annuity  is  directed  by  a  will  to  be  Reduction  of 
secured  by  public  stock,  and  an  investment  is  accord-  ^^J^™*"* 
ingly  made,  sufficient  at  the  time  for  the  purpose,  but 
afterwards  the  stock  is  reduced  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
so  that  it  becomes  insufficient,  equity  will  relieve  the 
executor  &om  all  liability  therefor   as  an   accident, 
although  it  may  decree  the  deficiency  to  be  made  up 
against  the  residuary  legatees  (b). 

But  it  is  not  every  case  of  accident  which  will  justify  to  give  equity 
the  interposition  of  a  court  of  equity  (c).     The  juris-  {he«  mu«t"be 
diction  being  concurrent,  will  be  maintained  only,  first,  »<>  complete 
when  a  court  of  law  cannot  grant  suitable  relief ;  and  and  the  party 
secondly,  when  the  party  has  a  conscientious  title  to  "nlcientfous 
relief.     Both  circumstances  must  concur  in  any  case  to  *>*i«  *<>  "^l*©^- 
constitute  a  ground  on  which  relief  in  equity  may  be 
craved.     For  it  is  certain  that  in  some  cases  of  acci- 
dents, courts    of  law  can   and   always  .could    afiford 
adequate  relief,  as  in  cases  of  ''loss  of  deeds,   mis- 
takes   in   receipts    and   payments,    wrong    payments, 

(a)  St.  78. 

<6)  DavUt  V.  WaUier,  I  Sim.  k  St.  463  ;  May  ▼.  Btnnet,  i  Rubb.  370 ; 
St.  93. 

(c)  Whitfidd  V.  Fausul,  I  Vci.  Sr.  392. 
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deaths  which  make  it  impossible  to  perform  a  condition 
literally,  and  a  multitude  of  other  contingencies  "  (d). 


Is  there  an 
adequate 
remedy  at 
law? 


Courts  of 
equity  do  not 
lose  their  ju- 
rifldiction  be- 
cause the 
common  law 
courts  have 
subsequently 
acquired  it 
also. 


The  first  consideration,  then,  is  whether  there  is  an 
adequate  remedy  at  law  ?  not  merely  whether  there  is 
some  remedy  at  law ;  and  here  a  most  material  dis- 
tinction is  to  be  attended  to.  In  modem  times, 
courts  of  law  frequently  interfere  and  grant  a  remedy, 
under  circumstances  in  which  it  would  certainly  have 
been  denied  by  these  same  courts  in  earlier  periods ; 
and  sometimes  the  Legislature,  by  express  enactments, 
has  conferred  on  courts  of  law  the  same  remedial  faculty 
which  belongs  to  courts  of  equity.  With  reference  to 
either  of  these  cases,  it  is  a  fixed  rule,  that,  if  the  courts 
of  equity  originally  obtained  and  exercised  jurisdiction 
over  a  particular  subject-matter,  that  jurisdiction  can- 
not be  in  any  way  affected,  merely  by  the  circumstance, 
that  the  common  law  courts  have  had  conferred  upon 
them  a  power  to  deal  with  such  subject-matter,  similar 
to  that  exercised  by  courts  of  equity.  "  It  does  not 
follow,  because  the  court  of  law  will  give  relief,  that 
this  court  loses  the  concurrent  jurisdiction  which  it 
always  had  "  (e). 


I.  Cases  in  I.  The  caaes  in  which  equity  will  give  relief  against 

reUeves  against  accident  fall  Conveniently  into  three  groups,  viz.  the 
following : — 


accident. 


First  group 
of  cases, — 
lost  and 
destroyed 
documents. 


(i.)  Cases  of  lost  and  destroyed  documents; 

(2.)  Cases  of  the  imperfect  execution  of  powers ;  and, 

(3.)  Cases  of  erroneous  payments. 

In  the  first  of  these  three  groups  of  cases,  one  of  the 
most  common  interpositions  of  equity  is  in  the  case  of 
bonds  or  other  instruments  under  seal  which  have  been 


(d)  3  Bl.  Com.  431 ;  St.  79. 

(e)  Atkinton  v.  Leonard,  3  Bro.  C.  C.  222  ;  BritUh  Empire  Skipping 
Co,  ▼.  Som€s,  3  K.  &  J.  437  ;  St.  80. 
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lost.  Until  a  very  recent  period,  the  doctrine  prevailed  (i.)BoiicU,&c., 
that  there  could  be  no  remedy  on  a  lost  bond  in  a  court  ^^^ 
of  common  law,  because  there  could  be  no  prqfert  or 
production  of  the  instrument  in  court,  in  order  that  the 
defendant  might  demand  oyer  of  it — that  is,  that  it 
should  be  produced  and  read  in  open  court  (/).  At 
present,  however,  the  courts  of  law  do  entertain  the 
jurisdiction,  and  dispense  with  the  proferty  if  an 
allegation  of  loss,  by  time  and  accident,  is  stated  in 
the  declaration  {g).  But  this  circumstance  is  not  per- 
mitted in  the  slightest  degree  to  change  the  co)irse  in 
equity  (A). 

The  original  ground,  therefore,  of  granting  the  relief  Equity  can 
was  the  supposed  inability  of  a  court  of  law  to  afford  f^SwuirLg 
it  in  a  suitable  manner,  from  the  impossibility  of  mak-  m»  inaemnity* 

'  *  •'  whioh  a  court 

ing  a  profert ;  but,  independently  of  that  ground  for  of  law  cannot 
the  original  interference  of  equity,  there  was  another 
satisfactory  reason  for  the  continuance  of  that  inter- 
ference, notwithstanding  that  courts  of  common  law 
had  jurisdiction  over  the  subject-matter.  A  court  of 
equity  alone  could  give  a  complete  remedy,  with  all 
the  fit  limitations  which  justice  required,  by  granting 
relief  only  upon  the  condition  that  the  plaintiff  who 
sought  its  aid  should  give,  if  necessary,  a  suitable  bond 
of  indemnity.  Now  a  court  of  law  was  incompetent 
to  require  such  a  bond  of  indemnity  as  a  part  of  its 
judgment,  although  it  has  sometimes  attempted  an 
analogous  relief  by  requiring  the  previous  offer  of  such 
an  indemnity.  But  such  an  offer  might  in  many  cases 
fall  far  short  of  the  just  relief;  for  in  the  intermediate 
time  there  might  be  a  great  change  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  parties  to  the  bond  of  indemnity  {%), 

(/)  The  old  practice  of  proferi  and  oyer  is  aboliflhed  hj  the  C.  L.  P. 
Act  of  1852,  8.  55.    And  see  WalmaUy  ▼.  Child,  x  Yes^  Sr.  344. 
{g)  Read  ▼.  Brookman,  3  T.  R.  151  ;  Dufidd  y.  Blwes,  I  Bligh,  N.3. 

543. 
{h)  St.  81  ;  Kemp  v.  Piyor,  7  Ves.  249,  250. 

(t)  St.  82 ;  and  see  England  ▼.  Tred^ar,  L.  R.  I  Eq.  622. 
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Thus,  in  The  East  India  Co.  v.  Boddam  (J),  Lord 
Eldon  says,  "  How  can  a  court  of  Law  contrive  an  in- 
demnity ?  In  a  case  before  me  in  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  the  declaration  was  upon  a  lost  bill  of 
exchange.  The  plaintiff  in  the  action  proves  that  he 
offered  to  indemnify.  Suppose  he  proves  that  he  pro- 
posed the  security  of  a  man,  in  the  highest  credit  at 
that  time,  but  who  became  a  bankrupt  an  hour  after- 
wards.    Is  that  an  indemnity  "  (k)  ? 

Where  dis-  There  used  to  be  an  important  distinction  of  pro-   • 

iioug5"o       cedure  between  cases  where  a  plaintiff,  alleging  the 

afficUvit  neces-  loss  of  a  bond,  sought  discovcry  merely,  and  cases 

reUefaisois     where  he  prayed  for  relief.     Where  discovery  only, 

'^^^'  and  not  relief,  was  the  object  of  the  bill,  there  equity 

would  grant  the  discovery  without  any  affidavit  of  loss 

or  offer  of  indemnity ;  but  equity  would  entertain  a 

suit  for  relief,  only  upon  the  party  making  an  affidavit 

of  loss  of  the  instrument,  and  offering  indemnity. 

The  ground  of  this  distinction  was  that,  when  relief 
was  prayed,  the  forum  of  jurisdiction  was  sought  to  be 
changed  from  law  to  equity ;  and  in  all  such  cases  an 
affidavit  ought  to  be  required,  to  prevent  abuse  of  the 
process  of  the  court.  But  when  discovery  only  was 
sought,  the  original  jurisdiction  remained  at  law,  and 
equity  was  merely  auxiliary.  The  jurisdiction  for 
discovery  alone  would  therefore  seem,  upon  principle, 
to  have  been  universal.  But  the  jurisdiction  for  relief 
was  special  and  limited  to  peculiar  cases ;  and  in  all 
these  cases  there  must  have  been  an  affidavit  of  the 
loss,  and  when  proper,  an  offer  of  indemnity  also,  in 
the  bill  (I), 

At  the  present  day,  there  cannot  be  (or  can  hardly 


iJ)  9  Ves.  467.  {k)  £x parte  Oreenway,  6  Vee.  812, 

{I)  WalnuUy  v.  Child,  i  Vee.  Sr.  344,  St.  83. 
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be)  any  case  of  an  action  in  equity  regarding  a  lost 
bond  for  discovery  only ;  and  therefore  the  action 
being  for  relief,  the  affidavit  of  loss  and  the  offer  of 
indemnity  will  in  all  cases  now  be  required. 

But  the  loss  of  a  title-deed  was  not  always  a  (2.^  Title-deeds 
ground  to  come  into  a  court  of  equity  for  relief ;  for  ^"*8  ^o«^- 
if  there  was  no  more  in  the  case,  although  the  party 
might  be  entitled  to  a  discovery  of  the  original  exist- 
ence and  validity  of  the  deed,  courts  of  law  might 
afford  just  relief,  since  they  would  admit  evidence  of 
the  loss  of  a  deed,  just  as  a  court  of  equity  would 
do  (m),  and  upon  proof  of  such  loss  secondary  evidence 
of  the  contents  of  the  deed  and  (if  necessary)  of  its 
validity  also,  was  admissible  at  law.  To  enable  the 
party,  therefore,  in  case  of  a  lost  title-deed,  to  come 
into  equity  for  relief,  he  must  have  established  that 
there  was  no  remedy  at  all  at  law,  or  no  remedy  which 
was  adequate  and  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  Thus,  he  might  come  into  equity  when  a  title- 
deed  of  land  had  been  destroyed,  or  else  concealed  by 
the  defendant ;  for  then,  as  the  party  could  not  know 
which  alternative  was  correct,  a  court  of  equity  would 
make  a  decree,  which  a  court  of  law  could  not,  that 
the  plaintiff  should  hold  and  enjoy  the  land  until 
the  defendant  should  produce  the  deed  or  admit  its 
destruction  (71).  So,  if  a  deed  concerning  land  was 
lost,  and  the  party  in  possession  prayed  discovery,  and 
to  be  established  in  his  possession  under  it,  equity 
would  relieve,  for  no  remedy  in  such  a  case  lay  at 
law  (p).  And  where  the  plaintiff  was  out  of  possession, 
there  were  cases  in  which  equity  would  interfere  upon 
lost  or  suppressed  title-deeds,  and  would  decree  posses- 
sion to  the  plaintiff;  but  in  all  such  cases,  there  must 
have  been  other  equities  calling  for  the  action  of  the 


(m)  Whitfield  v.  Fausset,  I  Ves.  Sr.  392.  (n)  Ibid. 

(0)  DaltUm  V.  CocUswaHh,  I  P.  Wms.  731. 
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court  (p).  Indeed,  the  bill  must  always  have  laid 
some  ground  besides  the  mere  loss  of  a  title-deed,  or 
other  sealed  instrument,  to  justify  a  prayer  for  relief — 
as  that  the  loss  obstructed  the  right  of  the  plaintiff  at 
law,  or  left  him  exposed  to  imdue  perils  in  the  future 
assertion  of  such  right  (q).  And  the  like  special 
grounds  would  still  be  necessary  in  such  cases,  and  for 
obvious  reasons,  to  found  the  equity  jurisdiction. 

(3.)  Negotiable  With  reference  to  lost  bills  of  exchange  and  other 
iwing^"**  negotiable  instruments,  it  was,  after  some  conflict  of 
authority,  decided,  that  if  a  bill,  note,  or  cheque,  nego- 
tiable either  by  endorsement  and  delivery,  or  by  de- 
livery only,  was  lost,  no  action  would  lie  at  the  suit  of 
the  loser  against  any  one  of  the  parties  to  the  instru- 
ment, either  on  the  bill  or  note  itself,  or  on  the 
consideration  (r) ;  and  the  law  was  the  same  though 
the  bill  had  never  been  indorsed  (s).  In  this  case, 
therefore,  the  proper  remedy  was  in  equity,  not  only 
on  the  ground  of  there  being  no  remedy  at  law,  but 
also  on  account  of  the  power  equity  possessed  of  com- 
pelling the  plaintiff  to  give  a  proper  indemnity  to  the 
defendant  (t).  And  the  jurisdiction  of  equity  over  such 
cases  of  lost  bills  was  not  taken  away  by  the  1 7  &  1 8 
Vict.,  c.  125,  s.  87,  which  enacts,  that  in  case  of  any 
action  founded  upon  a  bill  of  exchange  or  other 
negotiable  instrument,  the  court  of  common  law  has 
power  to  order  that  the  loss  of  such  instrument  shall 
not  be  set  up,  provided  an  indemnity  is  given  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  court  against  the  claims  of  any  other 
person  upon  such  negotiable  instrument  (u).  ' 

(4.)  Non-nego-       It  seems  to  be  doubtful  whether  or  not,  if  a  bill  or 
mentVwng     ^^^  ^^^  negotiable  be  lost,  an  action  will  lie  at  law  on 


{p)  Dormer  y.  Forteicue,  3  Atk.  132.  (q)  St.  S4. 

(r)  ffan§ard  ▼.  Robinaon,  7  B.  &  C.  90 ;  Crowe  ▼.  Clay,  9  Exch.  604. 
(«)  Jlamta  v.  Crowe,  i  Exch.  167.  (t)  St.  85. 

(ti)  King  ▼.  Timmerman,  L.  R.  6  C.  P.  466. 
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the  bill  or  (failing  that)  on  the  consideration  (v) ;  in 
equity,  however,  such  a  security  may  be  assigned,  and 
therefore  an  indemnity  would  be  justly  demandable, 
and  this  gives  to  equity  sufficient  ground  for  assuming 
the  jurisdiction  (w). 

As  to  DESTROYED  negotiohU  instruments,  the  weight  (sO  Negotiable 
of  authority  seems  to  support  the  conclusion  that  at  negotiable 
common  law,  by  the  custom  of  merchants,  the  holder  y^i^'^^ST-"*' 
suing  on  the  bill  or  note  must,  on  payment,  deliver  up  itro^. 
the  bill  or  note,  and  cannot  recover  imless  he  do  so, 
and  he  cannot  do  so,  when  the  instrument  has  been 
destroyed ;  but  that  he  may  in  such  a  case  recover  on 
the  original  consideration,  and  that  is  enough  (x).  Also, 
in  the  case  of   Wright  v.  Maidstone  (y),  Wood,  V.-C, 
held  that  courts  of  equity  have  never  acquired  juris- 
diction to  give  relief  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  a 
bill  of  exchange,  because  there  was  a  complete  remedy 
in  such  cases  at  law.     With  regard   to  destroyed 
non-negotiaile  instruments,  the  rule  is  the  same  as  for 
negotiable  instruments  when  destroyed  (z). 


It  is  a  general  rule  that  the  non-execution  of  a  mere  Second  group 
power  will  not  be  aided  in  equity  (a).  But  the  rule  ^i.)^"?jf^tive 
is  different  where  there  is  a  defective  execution  of  a  ?*^*'^l*°LiL 

powen,  being 

power,  resulting  either  from  accident,  mistake,  or  both,  powers  rimpiy. 
and  also  in  regard  to  agreements  to  execute  powers 
which  may  generally  be  deemed  a  species  of  defective 
execution  (6).  Equity  will  relieve  in  such  cases  against 
the  defectiYe  execution  of  a  power,  but  only  in  favour 
of  certain  persons  who  are  regarded  by  a  court  of  equity 

(v)  Byles  on  Bills,  374.  (w)  St.  86. 

{x)  Hansard  v.  Robinson,  7  B.  &  C.  95  ;  By  lea  on  Bills,  373. 

(y)  I  K.  &  J.  708.  {z)  Byles  on  Bills,  372. 

(a)  Arundell  v.  PhUpot,  2  Vera.  69  ;  BvU  v.  Vardy,  I  Ves.  Jr.  272. 

(6)  Sugd.  on  Pow.  549. 
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with  peculiar  favour,  and  where  there  are  no  opposing 
equities  in  the  case.  The  aid  of  equity  will  be  afiTorded 
( I )  to  a  purchaser  (c),  which  term  includes  a  mortgagee 
and  a  lessee  (rf);  (2)  to  a  creditor  (e) ;  (3)  to  a 
wife  (/) ;  (4)  to  a  legitimate  child  (^),  for  wives  and 
children  are  in  some  degree  considered  as  creditors  by 
nature  (h) ;  and  (5)  to  a  charity  (t).  But  it  has  been 
decided  that  a  defective  execution  will  not  be  aided  in 
favour  of  the  donee  of  the  power  (j ),  nor  of  a  hus- 
band (k),  nor  of  a  natural  child  (f),  nor  of  a  grand- 
child (m),  nor  of  remote  relations,  much  less  of 
volunteers  (n) ;  and,  in  fact,  in  favour  of  no  others  than 
the  five  favoured  classes  of  persons  above  enumerated. 

What  defects  As  to  the  defects  which  will  be  aided,  they  may 
Sonof  R^power  generally  be  said  to  be  any  which  are  not  of  the  very 
are  aided.  essenco  and  substance  of  the  power.  Thus,  a  defect 
by  executing  the  power  by  will  w^hen  it  is  required  to 
be  by  deed  or  other  instrument  inter  vivos  will  be 
aided  (p) ;  but  not  vice  versd,  for  if  the  power  is  re- 
quired to  be  executed  only  by  will,  and  it  is  executed 
by  an  absolute  and  irrevocable  deed,  no  reUef  will  be 
granted  (p).  Nor  will  equity  aid  where  the  power  is 
executed  without  the  consent  of  parties  who  are  re- 


(c)  FothergUl  ▼.  Pothergill,  2  Freem.  257. 

(d)  Barker  ▼.  HUL,  2  Oh.  R.  113  ;  Reid  v.  Shergold,  10  Ves.  370. 
(c)  Pollard  v.  Greenvil,  i  Ch.  Ca.  lo ;  Wilkes  ▼.  Holmes,  9  Mod.  485. 
(/)  Cowp.  267  ;  Clifford  ▼.  BurlingUm,  2  Vera.  379. 

(^)  Sarth  V.  Blanfrey,  Gilb.  Eq.  R.  166 ;  Sneed  y.  Sneedt  Amb.  64 ; 
Bruce  ▼.  Bruccy  L.  Q.  il  Eq.  371. 

(/t)  Barn<ird,  C.  C.  107 ;  Hcrvey  v.  Ilervey,  I  Atk.  561. 

{{)  Innet  v.  Satjer,  7  Hare,  377  ;  3  Mac.  &  G.  606  ;  AU.-Otn,  v.  8%b' 
thorp,  2  Rubs.  &  My.  107. 

{j)  EUUon  V.  EUison,  6  Ves.  656. 

(Ar)  Watt  V.  WaU,  3  Ves.  244. 

(I)  Tudor  V.  Anson,  2  Ves.  Sr.  582. 

(m)  WaUs  V.  Bullas,  i  P.  Wme.  60. 

(n)  Smith  y.  Ashton,  I  Freem.  309. 

(0)  ToUet  V.  TolUt,  i  L.  C.  227. 

{p)  Reid  V.  Shergold,  10  Ves.  307  ;  Adney  v.  Field,  Amb.  654. 
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qiiired  to  consent  to  it  (q),  unless  when  their  consent 
has  become  immaterial  or  impossible  to  obtain.  But 
equity  will  supply  such  defects  as  the  want  of  a  seal, 
or  of  witnesses,  or  of  a  signature,  or  defects  in  the 
limitations  of  the  property  (r). 

But  we  must  be   careful  to   distinguish  between  (^  j  Execution 
mere  powers,  and  powers  in  the  nature  of  trusts.     The  J*'  pow®"  in 
distinction  between  a  power  and  a  trust  is  marked  and  trusts,  ai- 
obvious.     Powers  are  never  imperative,  they  leave  the  who5y  un- 
act  to  be  done  at  the  will  of  the  party  to  whom  they  •^^c'^^- 
are  given.     Trusts  are  always  imperative,  and  are  ob- 
ligatory upon  the  conscience  of  the  party  intrusted  (5). 
But  sometimes  trusts   and   powers   are   blended;    a 
man  may  be  invested  with  a  trust  to  be  efifected  by  the 
execution  of  a  power  given  to  him,  which  is  in  that 
case  imperative ;  in  other  words,  the  trust  may  have 
been  vested  in  him  imder  the  garb  or  in  the  disguise 
of  a  power,  but  it  is  none  the  less  for  that  a  trust;  and 
if  he  refuse  to  execute  it,  or  die  without  having  exe- 
cuted it,  equity  will  interpose  and  give  suitable  relief, 
because  his  omission  to  do  so  by  accident  or  design, 
ought  not  to  disappoint  the  objects  of  the  donor  (t). 


In  the  course  of  administration  of  estates,  executors  Third  group 
and  administrators  often  pay  debts  and  legacies  under  (^i.^^ccident 
a  well-founded  belief  that  the  assets  are  sufficient  for  j^  payment 

by  executors 

all  purposes.       It  may  turn  out,  however,  from  unex-  or  administnv- 
pected  occurrences,  or  from   unsuspected  debts    and    "' 
claims  coming  to  light  subsequently,  that  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  assets — ^for  the  payment  even  of  the  debts. 

iq)  ManseU  ▼.  Mansdl,  cited  in  Seott  ▼.  Tyler,  2  Bro.  C.  C.  450. 

(r)  Chance  on  Powers,  2878,  2879,  2886,  2890.  See  i  Vict.,  c.  26, 
8.  10,  and  22  k  23  Vict.,  c.  35,  s.  12. 

(8)  Wilm.  23. 

(0  Wameford  ▼.  Tkompson,  3  Ves.  513;  Brown  v.  2Iigg»,  8  Ves. 
574. 
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Under  such  circumstances  the  executors  used  to  be 
entitled  to  no  relief  at  law.  But  in  a  court  of  equity, 
if  they  have  acted  with  good  faith  and  with  due 
caution,  they  will  be  clearly  entitled  to  relief,  upon  the 
ground  that  otherwise  they  will  be  innocently  subject 
to  an  unjust  loss  from  what  the  law  itself  deems  an 
accident  (u).  An  executor  or  administrator  stands  in 
the  condition  in  equity  of  a  gratuitous  bailee,  and  will 
not  be  charged  without  some  default  in  him.  There- 
fore, if  any  of  the  goods  of  the  testator  are  stolen  from 
the  executor,  or  from  the  possession  of  a  third  person 
to  whose  custody  they  have  been  delivered  by  the  ex- 
ecutor, the  latter  shall  not  in  equity  be  charged  with 
these  assets  (v).  Again,  if  the  goods  be  of  a  perishable 
nature,  and  before  any  default  in  the  executor  to  preserve 
them,  or  sell  them  at  due  value,  they  are  impaired,  he 
shall  not  answer  for  the  first  value,  but  shall  give  that 
matter  in  evidence  to  discharge  himself  (w).  And 
since  the  Judicature  Acts,  1873-5,  this  is  now  the 
view  accepted  in  courts  of  law  regarding  the  executor's 
position  (x), 

(2.)  A  minor  As  another  illustration  of  the  doctrine  of  relief  in 
prentice!  and  equity  upon  the  ground  of  accident,  it  may  be  stated, 
comes'bADk-  ^^^^  ^^  ^  minor  is  bound  as  apprentice  to  a  person, 
mpt.  and  a  laige  premium  is  given  to  the  master,  who  be- 

comes bankrupt  during  the  apprenticeship,  in  such  a 
case  equity  will  interfere,  and  apportion  the  premium 
upon  the  ground  of  the  failure  of  the  contract  from 
accident  (y), — a  principle  of  equity,  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  in  the  Bankruptcy  Act, 
i869(«). 


(11)  Edward*  y.  Frteman,  2  P.  Wms.  447 ;  Hawkins  y.  Day,  Arab. 
160 ;  St.  90. 
(v)  Jonei  y.  Lewis,  2  Yes.  Sr.  240. 

(v)  Clough  y.  Bond,  3  My.  ft  Or.  496  ;  Wms.  on  Kzors.  1 666- 1679. 
(«)  Job  y.  Job,  26  W.  R.  206 ;  L.  R.  6  Ch.  Diy.  562. 
(y)  Hale  y.  Wdh,  2  Bro.  C.  C.  78. 
(«)  32  k  33  Vict.,  c.  71,  8.  33. 
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II.  It  remains  to  consider,  secondly,  those  cases  of  11.  Oases 
accident  in  which  equity  will  not  give  relief.     In  the  ^"otSv J 
first  place,  in  matters  of  positive  contract  and  obligation  J^H^/^j  matters 
created  by  the  deliberate  act  of  the  parties,  it  is  no  of  positive 
ground  for  the  interference  of  equity,  that  the  party  has  e.g,^  Absolute 
been  prevented  from  fulfilling  them  by  accident;  or?JJf^^*® 
that  he  has  been  in  no  default ;  or  that  he  has  been  not  reHeved 
prevented  by  accident  from  deriving  the  full  benefit  of  destruction  of 
the  contract  on  his  own  side.     Thus,  if  a  lessee  on  a  nSSlT^  ^"' 
demise  covenants  to  pay  rent,  or  to  keep  the  demised 
premises  in  repair,  he  will  be  bound  to  do  so  in  equity 
as  well  as  in  law,  notwithstanding  the  destruction  or 
injury  of  those  premises  by  inevitable  accident,  as  if 
they  are  burnt  by  lightning,  or  destroyed  by  public 
enemies,  or  by  any  other  accident,  or  by  overwhelming 
force  (a).     The  reason  is,  that  he  might  have  provided 
for  such  contingencies  by  his  contract,  if  he  had  so 
chosen ;  and  the  law  will  presume  an  intentional  general 
liability  where  he  has  made  no  exception  (6). 

And  the  like  doctrine  applies  to  other  cases  of  con-  (a.)  Contracts 
tract  where  the  parties  are  equally  innocent.     Thus,  for  JJ^^^^^'jJ**^' 
instance,  if  there  is  a  contract  for  a  sale  at  a  price  to  innocent. 
be  fixed  by  an  award,  during  the  life  of  the  parties,  and 
one  of  them  dies  before  the  award  is  made,  the  con- 
tract fails,  and  equity  will  not  enforce  it,  upon  the 
ground  of  accident ;  for  the  time  of  making  the  award 
is   expressly  fixed  in  the  contract,  according  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  parties ;  and  there  is  no  equity  to  sub- 
stitute a  different  period  (c). 

In  the  next  place,  courts  of  equity  will  not  grant  (3.)  where 

party  claiming 

(a)  BvUoek  y.  Dommitt,  6  T.  R.  650;  Brecknock  Can,  Co.  t.  PrUckard^ 
6  T.  R.  750 ;  Btlfowr  v.  Wetton,  i  T.  R.  310 ;  Pym  y.  Blaehlmm,  3  Vea. 

34,38. 
(6)  St.  lox.    See  also  Bute  {Marquie)  r.  T%<>mpfon,  13  M.  &  W.  487  ; 

MeUtre  ▼.  Devonshire  {Duke),  19  Beav.  252. 

(e)  St  103 ;  Blundell  v.  Brettargh,  17  Ves.  232-240 ;  White  ▼.  Nutts, 
I  P.  Wms.  61 ;  Mortimer  v.  Capper,  i  Bro.  C.  C.  156. 
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relief  haa  been  relief  to  a  party  upon  the  ground  of  accident,  where  the 
Seg^enc?^'  accident  has  arisen  from  his  own  gross  negligence  or 
fault ;  for,  in  such  a  case,  there  is  in  fact  no  accident 
properly  so  called,  as  above  defined,  and  a  party  has 
no  claim  to  come  into  a  court  of  justice,  to  ask  to  be 
saved  from  the  consequences  of  his  own  culpable  mis- 
conduct (d). 

(4,)  Where  Again,  courts  of  equity  will  not  interpose  upon  the 

reUefhwno"^  g^o^^^  ^^  accident,  where  a  party  has  not  a  clear 
vested  right  vested  right;  but  his  claim  rests  in  mere  expectancy, 
probability  of  and  is  a  matter  not  of  trust,  but  of  volition.     As  if  a 

*  "^   '  testator,  intending  to  make  a  will  in  favour  of  parti- 

cular persons,  is  prevented  from  doing  so  by  accident, 
equity  cannot  grant  relief;  for  a  legatee  or  devisee  is 
a  mere  volunteer  taking  by  the  bounty  of  the  testator, 
and  has  no  independent  right,  until  there  is  a  title 
consummated  by  law  («). 

(s.)  Equity  will  In  the  next  place,  no  relief  will  be  granted  in  equity 
party  where     where  the  Other  party  stands  upon  an  equal  equity, 

*  arty*hM  an  ^^^  ^  entitled  to  equal  protection,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
equal  equity,    hand  Jide  purchaser  for  valuable  consideration  without 

notice  (/). 


{d)  Ex  parte  Ortenway^  6  Yes.  812. 
(«)  St.  105,  a;  WhiUon  v.  Ruud,  I  Atk.  448. 
(/)  St.  106,  108 ;  PovM  V.  PowtU^  Prec.  Ch.  278 ;  Maiden  ▼.  Mcnai, 
2  Atk.  8. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

MISTAEK 

Mistake,  as  recognised  and  relievable  against  in  a  Mistake, 
court  of  equity,  may  be  defined,  in  contradistinction 
from  accident,  as  some  unintentional  act  or  omission 
arising  from  ignorance  or  surprise,  and  sometimes  from 
imposition  or  misplaced  confidence,  but  in  the  latter 
case  it  is  not  distinguishable  from  fraud  (a). 

This  subject  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  of  cases — 

I.  Mistakes  in  matter  of  law, 
II.  Mistakes  in  matter  oifad. 

I.  As  to  mistakes  in  matter  of  law,  it  is  a  well- 1.  Mistake  of 
known  maxim  that  ignorance  of  the  law  is  no  excuse  geniwrruie, 
to  any  person  either  for  a  breach  or  for  an  omission  of  no*  reUevable. 
duty, — Ignorantia  legis  neminem  excusat  —  and   this  Ignorantia 
maxim  is  as  much  observed  in  equity  as  at  law  (b).  ^^^JT*"'"* 
The  presumption  is,  that  every  one  assuming  to  deal 
with  his  own  property  is  acquainted  with  his  rights 
to  it  or  in  it,  provided  he  has  had  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity  of  knowing  them.     And  nothing  can  be  more 
liable  to  abuse  than  to  permit  a  person  after  parting 
with  his  property  to  reclaim  it  upon  the  mere  pretence 
that,  at  the  time  of  parting  with  it,  he  was  ignorant  of 
the  law  afifecting  his  title  (c),     But  the  maxim  applies, 
properly   speaking,  only  to  the  general  law  of  the 
country  (d). 


(a)  St  no.  (/>)  St.  III.  (c)  Ibid, 

(d)  Cooper  v.  Phipps,  L.  B.  2  H.  L.  149,  170. 
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An  agreement  An  agreement  entered  into  in  good  faith,  though 
take^oH^""  Under  a  mistake  of  law,  will  be  held  valid  and  obli- 
binding.  gatoiy  upon  the  parties.     Thus,  where  a  devise  was 

made  to  a  woman  upon  condition  that  she  should  marry 
with  the  consent  of  her  parents,  and  she  married  with- 
out such  consent,  whereby  a  forfeiture  accrued  to  other 
persons,  and  these  latter  persons  afterwards  executed 
an  agreement  respecting  the  estate,  whereby  the  for- 
feiture was  in  effect  waived,  the  court  refused  any 
relief.  Lord  Hardwicke  said,  "  It  is  said  they  might 
know  the  fact  (i.e.,  of  the  marriage  without  consent) 
and  yet  not  know  the  consequence  in  law ;  but  if  par- 
ties are  entering  into  an  agreement,  and  the  very  will 
out  of  which  the  forfeiture  arose  is  lying  before  them 
and  their  counsel,  while  the  drafts  are  preparing,  the 
parties  shall  be  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
consequence  of  law  as  to  this  point,  and  shall  not  be 
relieved  on  pretence  of  being  surprised,  with  such 
strong  circumstances  attending  it "  (e). 

CaaeB  in  which      Although  it  is  dear  that  relief  will  not  be  granted 

eauity  relieves  •  •.  •.  *  2.  i      *  '*.!••%  fj.t     /»  n 

against  a  mis-  iH  equity  agamst  a  mistake  in  pomt  of  law,  with  full 
take  of  law.  knowledge  of  all  the  facts,  there  are  certain  cases  ap- 
parently exceptions  to  this  general  rule,  and  usually 
so  classed,  but  which,  upon  examination,  will  be  found 
to  have  turned,  not  upon  the  consideration  of  a  mere 
mistake  of  law,  stripped  of  all  other  circumstances,  but 
upon  an  admixture  of  other  ingredients  going  to  estab- 
lish misrepresentation,  imposition,  abuse  of  confidence, 
undue  influence,  mental  imbecility,  or  that  sort  of  sur- 
prise which  equity  imiformly  regards  as  a  just  founda- 
tion for  relief  (/). 

(i.)  Where  a  Thus,  it  has  been  laid  down  as  an  unquestionable 
Ser*«nontm!e"  ^^^^^^ne,  that  if  a  party,  acting  in  ignorance  of  a  clear 

(e)  Pullen  r.  Beady,  2  Atk.  591 ;  Irnham  v.  Child,  i  Bro.  C.  C.  92  ; 
Wort'ell  ▼.  Jacob,  3  Mer.  255. 
(/)  St.  120;  WUlan  V.  WiOan,  16  Ves.  82. 
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and  settled  principle  of  law,  is  induced  to  give  up  a  of  a  plain  and 
poition  of  his  indisputable  property  to  another,  under  prfnoipie^f 
the  name  of  a  compromise,  a  court  of  equity  will  re-  ^^• 
lieve  him  from  the  effect  of  his  mistake  (g).  Thus,  if 
the  eldest  son,  who  is  heir-at-law  of  all  the  undisposed- 
of  fee-simple  estates  of  his  ancestor,  should,  in  gross 
ignorance  of  that  rule  of  law,  knowing,  however,  that 
he  was  the  eldest  son,  agree  to  divide  the  estates  with 
the  younger  brother,  such  an  agreement  would  be  held 
in  a  court  of  equity  invalid,  and  relief  would  be 
granted  Qv),  Here,  ignorance  of  a  plain  and  established 
doctrine  so  generally  known,  and  of  such  constant 
occurrence,  as  a  common  canon  of  descent,  may  well 
give  rise  to  a  presumption  that  there  has  been  some  un- 
diie  injluence,  imposUion,  m^entaJ  imiecilUy,  surprise,  or 
confidence  abused.  But  in  such  cases  the  mistake  of 
law  is  not  the  foundation  of  the  relief,  but  it  is  the 
medium  of  proof  to  establish  some  other  proper  ground 
of  relief  (t).  And  perhaps,  in  this  case,  the  eldest 
son's  ignorance  of  his  being  the  heir-at-law  may  be 
considered  a  mistake  of  a  fact  as  well  as  of  law,  and 
on  that  groimd  alone  might  entitle  him  to  relief  (J). 

Cases  of  surprise,  combined  with  a  mistake  of  law,  (a.)  Surprue 
also  stand  upon  a  ground  peculiar  to  themselves.     In  Tmiiteke  c?*^ 
such  cases  the  agreements  or  acts  are  unadvised  and^^"™®^®^« 
improvident,  and  without  due  deliberation ;  and  there- 
fore they  are  held  invalid  upon  the  common  principle 
adopted  by  courts  of  equity,  to  protect  those  who  are 
unable  to  protect  themselves,  and  of  whom  an  undue 
advantage  is  taken  (k).     Where  the  surprise  is  mutual 
there  is  of  course  a  still  stronger  ground  to  interfere, 
for  neither  party  has  intended  what  has  been  done. 

<^)  St.  121.  (h)  St.  122.  (t)  St.  128. 

{j )  Broughton  ▼.  fftUtf  3  De  O.  ft  Jo.  501  ;  and  see  remarks  of  Lord 
Westbury  in  Cooper  v.  Phippi,  L.  R.  2  H.  L.  170. 

{k)  St.  134 ;  Evans  v.  Llewellyn,  2  Bro.  C.  C.  150;  Ormond  v.  Hutch- 
imon,  13  Vea.  51. 
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They  have  misunderstood  the  effect  of  their  own  agree- 
ments or  acts :  or  have  pre-supposed  some  facts  or 
rights  existing,  as  the  basis  of  their  proceedings,  which 
in  truth  did  not  exist  (/). 


Oompromisea, 


f  ul  point  of 
law. 


uompromisea,  But  where  the  mistake  arises  not  from  ignorance  of 
whew  a  doubt-  ^  P^^^  ^^^  Settled  principle  of  law,  but  on  a  doubtful 
point  of  law,  a  compromise  fairly  entered  into,  with 
due  deliberation  and  full  knowledge,  will  be  upheld  in 
a  court  of  equity  as  reasonable  in  itself,  to  terminate 
the  dififerences  by  dividing  the  stake,  and  as  supported 
by  principles  of  public  policy  (m). 

'FamOycom-  It  is  upon  this  ground  that  the  whole  doctrine  of 

u^h™id?f  ~  ^^^^  validity  of  family  compromises  rests.  The  principle 
auppretiio  has  been  fully  established  that,  when  family  agree- 
suggestio  falsi,  ments  have  been  fairly  entered  into,  without  conceal- 
closure.  *^*'  ment  or  imposition  on  either  side,  with  no  suppression 
of  what  is  true,  or  suggestion  of  what  is  false,  each  of 
the  parties  investigating  the  subject  for  himself,  and 
each  communicating  to  the  other  all  he  knows,  and  all 
the  information  which  he  has  received  on  the  question, 
then,  although  the  parties  may  have  greatly  misunder- 
stood their  position,  and  mistaken  their  rights,  a  court 
of  equity  will  not  disturb  the  quiet  which  is  the  con- 
sequence of  that  agreement  (»),  "Wherever  doubts 
and  disputes  have  arisen  with  regard  to  the  rights  of 
different  members  of  the  same  family,  and  especially 
where  those  doubts  have  related  to  a  question  of 
legitimacy,  and  fair  compromises  have  been  entered 
into  to  preserve  the  harmony  and  affection,  or  to  save 
the  honour,  of  the  family,  those  arrangements  have 
been  sustained  by  tliis  court,  albeit,  perhaps,  resting 


(1)  St.  134 ;  Willan  v.  Willan,  16  Ves.  72,  81 ;  Cochrane  v.  Willtt, 
L.  R.  I  Ch.  58. 

(m)  St.  121 ;  Pickering  v.  Pickeringf  2  Beav.  56  ;  Otbhani  v.  Ccumt, 
4  Ves.  849 ;  Naylor  v.  Winckf  I  S.  &  S.  564. 

(n)  Gordon  v.  Qoi-don,  3  Swanat,  463. 
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upon  grounds  which  would  not  have  been  considered 
as  satisfactory  if  the  transaction  had  occurred  between 
strangers"  (o).  And  these  principles  will  apply 
whether  the  doubtful  points,  with  reference  to  which  * 

the  compromise  has  been  made,  are  matters  of  fact  or 
of  law  (p).  But  in  order  that  a  transaction,  not  other- 
wise valid,  may  be  supported  upon  the  ground  of  its 
being  a  family  arrangement,  there  must  be  a  full  and 
fair  communication,  of  all  material  circumstances 
affecting  the  subject-matter  of  the  agreement,  which 
are  within  the  knowledge  of  the  several  parties, 
whether  such  information  be  asked  for  by  the  other 
party  or  not  (g),  "  There  must  not  only  be  good  faith 
and  honest  intention^  hut  full  disclosure ;  and  without 
full  disclosure,  honest  intention  is  not  sufficierU  "  (r).  And 
especially  if  parties  are  not  on  equal  terms,  and  one 
of  them  stands  in  such  a  relation  to  the  other  as  renders 
it  incumbent  on  him  to  give  a  full  account  of  the 
matter  in  dispute,  to  the  utmost  of  his  knowledge,  and 
he  omits  to  do  so,  the  court,  although  no  intentional 
fraud  may  be  imputable  to  such  person,  will  not 
support  a  compromise  entered  into  between  the 
parties  (s). 

And  the  disinclination  of  equity  to  set  aside  a  family  Equity  wUi 
or  other  compromise  entered  into  bond  fide,  and  with  a  J^ition^f  ^'^ 
full  disclosure  of  aU  facts  known  to  either  party,  will  P*^*2to**d 
be  strengthened,  where  subsequent  arrangements  have 
taken  place  on  the  footing  of  such  a  compromise  (t). 
But  where  there  is  a  mixture  of  mistake  of  title,  gross 
personal    ignorance,   liability   to    imposition,  habitual 


(o)  Westhy  V.  Weitby,  2  Dr.  k,  War.  503. 

(p)  NedU  V.  NeaU,  i  Kee.  672  ;  Wesihy  v.  Wttthy,  2  Dr.  k  War.  503. 

(g)  Greenwood  y.  Greaitcood,  2  De  G.  Jo.  k  Sm.  28. 

(r)  Gordon  ▼.  Gordon,  3  Swanst.  400. 

(«)  Ptuey  V.  Dethouvrk,  3  P.  Wins.  315;  Sturgt  v.  Sturge,  12  Beav. 
229. 

(0  Clifton  V.  Cochhum,  3  My.  &  K.  76;  Bentley  v.  3f€tchay,  31  Beav. 
143.  10  W.  K.  873. 
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St^cii*— where   intoxication,  and  want  of  professional  advice,  courts  of 
or*imiS?5on!*  equity  have  manifested  a  strong  disinclination  to  sup- 
port a  compromise,  whether  between   members  of  a 
family  or  between  strangers  (u). 

Equity  will  It  has  been  already  stated  that  where  a  bond  fide 

not  aid  Egainst  .  «  iii  •■!  •!  .. 

^  bond  fide  purchaser  for  valuable  consideration,  without  notice,  is 
?i^ue  wfthout  Concerned,  equity  will  not  interfere  to  grant  relief  in 
notice.  favour  of  a  party,  although  he  has  acted  in  ignorance 

of  his  title  upon  a  mistake  of  law ;  for  in  such  a  case 
the  purchaser  has  at  least  an  equal  right  to  protection 
with  the  party  who  has  committed  the  mistake ;  and 
where  the  equities  are  equal,  the  court  will  not  inter- 
fere between  the  parties  (v), 

(II.)  Mistake  II.  As  to  mistakes  of  fact,  the  general  rule  is  that 
generair5*e*  ^^  ^ct  douc,  or  contract  made,  under  a  mistake  or  in 
leiicvabie.  ignorance  of  a  material  fact,  is  voidable  and  relievable 
in  equity ;  for  it  is  not  possible  that  any  one  can,  by 
any  amount  of  diligence,  acquire  a  knowledge  of  all 
matters  of  fact  {w).  With  reference  to  this  subject, 
the  following  general  propositions  may  be  laid  down: — 


(a.) Principles  I.  The  rule  as  to  ignorance  or  mistake  of  a  fact 
lievabie.  ""  entitling  the  party  to  relief,  is  to  be  taken  with  this 
be  ^^^"^  important  qualification, — that  the  fact  must  be  material 
to  the  act  or  contract;  that  is,  that  it  must  be  essential 
to  its  character.  For  though  there  may  be  an  acci- 
dental ignorance  or  mistake  of  a  fact,  yet,  if  the  act  or 
contract  is  not  materially  affected  by  it,  the  party 
claiming  relief  on  that  immaterial  ground  will  be 
denied  it  (x).  And  the  same  principle  is  applicable 
though  the  mistake  be  mutual,  as  if  a  person  should 
sell  a  messuage   to  another  which  was  at  the  time 

(tt)  St.  133  ;  Dunnage  v.  White,  1  Swanst.  137  ;  Ptrue  v.  Perue,  7 
C.  &  Fin.  318. 

(r)  St  139  ;  Maiden  T.  MeniU,  2  Atk.  8. 

(w)  St  140.  {x)  St  141. 
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swept  away  by  a  flood,  without  either  party  having 
any  knowledge  of  the  fact,  equity  would  relieve  the 
purchaser  upon  the  ground  that  both  parties  intended 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  a  subsisting  thing,  and  implied 
its  existence  as  the  basis  of  their  ^contract  (y). 

2.  It  is  not,  however,  sufficient  in  all  cases  to  give  «.  Fact  must 
the  party  relief,  that  the  fact  is  material ;    but  the  party  oouid 
fact  must  also  be  such,  as  he  could  not  by  reasonable  J^*  ^J^  ^f 
diligence  get  knowledge  of,  when  he  was  put  upon  by  diligent 
inquiry.     For,  if  by  such  reasonable  diligence  he  could 

have  obtained  knowlege  of  the  fact,  equity  will  not 
relieve  him,  since  that  would  be  to  encourage  culpable 
negligence  (z). 

3.  In  cases  where  one  of  the   contracting  parties  3.  Party  hav- 
has  knowledge  of  a  fact  material  to  the  contract  which  mJat  b^e 
he  does  not  communicate  to  the  other,  it  is  necessary,  ^^?  ^?oii  to** 
in  order  that  the  latter  may  set  aside  the  transaction  discover  the 
on  the  ground  of  such  concealment,  that  the  former 

should  have  been  imder  an  obligation,  not  merely 
moral,  but  legal  or  equitable,  to  make  the  discovery  (a). 

4.  Where  the  means  of  information  are  open  to  both  4.  where 

..  •,«  «•  •,.  .«.    means  of 

parties,  and  where  each  is  presumed  to  exercise  his  information 
own  skill,  diligence,  and  judgment  with  regard  to  a  JS^n lo'^^h, 
subject-matter,  where  there  is  no  confidence  reposed,  ^^^  »o  «>nfi- 
but   each  party  is  dealing  with   the   other  at  arm's  no  relief, 
length,  eqidty  will  not  relieve  (6).     And,  therefore, 
where  the  fact  (not  being  a  fact  amounting  to  the  entire 
subject-matter  of  the  contract)  is  equally  unknown  to 
both  parties ;  or  where  each  has  equal  and  adequate 
means  of  information ;  or  where  the  fact  is  doubtful 
from  its  own  nature ;  in  every  such  case,  if  the  parties 

(y)  St.  142  ;  JEtore  y.  Becker,  12  Sim.  465  ;  Cochrane  v.  WiUis,  L.  R. 
I  Ch.  58. 
(s)  St.  146.  (a)  St.  207.  (6)  St.  149. 

2  E 
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have  acted  with  entire  good  faith,  a  court  of  equity 
will  not  interpose  (c). 

General  The  general  ground  upon  which  all  these  distinc- 

tSr^iin^ipiefl  ^^^^^  proceed  is,  thg,t  mistake  or  ignorance  of  facts 
of  reUef.  in  parties  is  a  proper  subject  of  relief  only  where  it 
constitutes  a  material  ingredient  in  the  contract  of 
the  parties,  or  disappoints  their  intention  by  a  mutual 
error;  or  where  it  is  inconsistent  with  good  faith, 
and  proceeds  from  a  violation  of  the  obligations  which 
are  imposed  by  law  upon  the  conscience  of  either 
party.  But  where  each  party  is  equally  innocent, 
and  there  is  no  concealment  of  facts  which  the  other 
party  has  a  right  to  know,  and  no  surprise  or  imposi- 
tion exists,  the  mistake  or  ignorance,  whether  mutual 
or  unilateral,  is  treated  as  laying  no  foimdation  for 
equitable  interference  (d). 

Oral  evidence        It  is  a  general  rule  of  law  that  oral  evidence  shall 
admissible  to    jj^  ^q  qq^q  \^q  received  as  equivalent  to,  or  as  a  substi- 

prove  aooident»  ,  *  ' 

miitake,  or  tute  for,  a  Written  instrument,  where  the  latter  is 
required  by  law,  or  to  give  effect  to  a  written  instru- 
ment which  is  defective  in  any  particular,  which,  by 
law,  is  essential  to  its  validity ;  or  to  contradict,  alter, 
or  vary  a  written  agreement,  either  appointed  by  law 
or  by  the  compact  of  private  parties,  to  be  the  appro- 
priate and  authentic  memorial  of  the  particular  facts 
which  it  recites  (c).  But,  upon  principle,  oral  evidence 
is  admissible  to  show  that  either  by  accident,  mistake, 
or  fraud,  a  written  agreement  has  not  been  constituted 
the  depository  of  the  intention  and  meaning  of  the 
parties.  To  enforce  the  performance  of  an  agreement 
imder  such  circumstances  would  be  the  highest  in- 
justice— it  would  be  to  allow  an  act,  originating  in 
innocence,  to  operate  ultimately  as  a  fraud,  by  en- 


fraud. 


(e)  St.  150 ;  Mortimers.  Capper,  i  Bro.  G.  G.  158,  6  Yes.  24 ;  Ainslie 
V.  MecUycott,  9  Vea.  13. 
(<i)  St.  151 ;  Jones  v.  Clifford,  L.  R.  3  Ch.  Div.  779. 
(e)  3  Starkie  on  £y.  753. 
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abling  the  party  who  receives  the  benefit  of  the  mis- 
take or  accident,  to  resist  the  claims  of  justice,  under 
shelter  of  a  rule  framed  to  promote  it  (/). 

The  general  rule,  as  to  the  admissibiUty  of  evidence 
in  cases  of  mistake,  may  be  thus  stated : — Where,  by 
mistake,  an  instrument  inter  vivos  is  not  what  parties 
intended,  or  there  is  a  mistake  in  it,  other  than  a 
mistake  in  law,  and  the  mistake  is  clearly  made  out  by 
admissible  and  satisfactory  evidence,  or  is  admitted  by 
the  other  side  {g),  or  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  or  from  the  rest  of  the  deed,  equity  will  rectify 
the  mistake  (A). 

Courts  of  equity  will  grant  relief  in  cases  of  mistake  Miitake  im- 
in  written  contracts,  not  only  when  the  fact  of  the  J^^'J^^jj^ 
mistake  is  expressly  established,  but  also  when  it  is  ewe. 
fairly  implied   from   the    nature  of   the  transaction. 
Thus,  a  partnership  debt  has  been  treated  in  equity 
as  the  several  debt  of  each  partner,  though,  at  law,  it 
is  the  joint  debt  of  all ;  because  in  such  cases,  all  have 
had  a  benefit  from  the  money  advanced,  or  the  credit 
given,  and  the  obligation  to  pay  exists  independently 
of  any  instrument  by  which  the  debt  may  have  been 
secured.     So  where  a  joint  bond  has  in  equity  been 
considered  as  several,  there  has  been  a  credit  previously 
given  to  the  diflferent  persons  who  have  entered  into 
the  obligation.     It  was  not  the  bond  that  first  created 
the  liability  to  pay  (j). 

But  where  the  inference  of  a  several  original  debt  or  Exception  to 
liability  does  not  exist,  a  court  of  equity  will  not  inter-  ^^pi^.^ 
fere  unless  there  is  evidence  of  mistake.     The  Master 


(/)  St  155  ;  Murray  v.  Parker^  19  Beav.  308. 
{(f)  DavU  V.  Symonds,  i  Coz.  404 ;  JRiuad  v.  Davy,  6  Gr.  165. 
(h)  Sm.  Man.  49  ;  Murray  v.  Parker,  19  Beav.  305  ;  Fowler  v.  FowUr, 
4  De  G.  &  Jo.  250 ;  Townahend  v.  Stangroom,  6  Yea.  333. 
(t)  Sumner  v.  Powell,  2  Mer.  36 ;  Devaynn  v.  Noble,  i  Mer.  538. 
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(6.)  Oates  in 
which  equity 
relieves 
againft  mis- 
take of  fact. 
(x.)BBonFiOA- 

TION  OF  MIS- 
TAKES IN 
MABBIAOB 
BBlTLKMBirrS. 


of  the  Eolls,  in  Sumner  v.  Powell  (/),  thus  expresses 
himself: — "It  has  never  been  determined  that  every 
joint  covenant  is  in  equity  to  be  considered  as  the 
several  covenant  of  each  of  the  covenantors.  .  .  .  When 
the  Miration  exists  only  by  virtue  of  the  covenant,  its 
extent  can  he  measured  only  by  the  vxyrds  in  which  it  is 
conceived,  .  .  .  But  in  this  case  the  covenant  is  purely 
a  matter  of  arbitrary  convention,  growing  out  of  an 
antecedent  liability  in  all  or  any  of  the  covenantors  to 
do  what  they  have  thereby  undertaken.  ...  It  is  not 
attempted  to  be  shown  that  there  was  any  mistake  in 
drawing  the  deed,  or  that  there  was  any  agreement  for 
a  covenant  of  a  dififerent  sort.  There  is  nothing  bvi  the 
covenant  itself  by  which  its  intended  extent  can  be  ascer- 
tained. There  is  no  ground,  therefore,  on  which  a 
court  of  eqtdty  can  give  it  any  other  than  its  legal 
operation  and  effect "  (k). 

There  is  less  difficulty  in  reforming  written  instru- 
ments where  the  mistake  is  mainly  or  wholly  made 
out  by  other  preliminary  written  instruments  or  memo- 
randa of  the  agreement.  This  is  strongly  illustrated 
in  cases  of  marriage  settlements.  With  reference  to 
these,  the  following  cases  may  occur : — 


(oa.)  Both  {aa)  Both  the  marriage  articles,  as  weU  as  the  defi- 

SesandTsStie-  ^^^^^  settlement,  may  exist  before  the  marriage.     In 
ment  before     this  casc,  if  the  articles  and  the   settlement  vary  in 

xuamaflre 

their  terms,  the  settlement  will  in  general  be  consi- 
dered the  binding  instrument,  and  will  not  be  con- 
trolled by  the  articles,  because,  as  observed  in  Legg  v. 
Chldvrire  (Z),  "When  all  parties  are  at  liberty,  the  settle- 
ment will  be  taken  as  a  new  agreement." 

(66.)  Where  (&6.)  But  where  the  settlement,  though  made  before 


(J)  2  Mer.  36. 

{k)  Hichardton  v.  Horion,  6  Beav.  187;  UnderhiU  y.  Horwood,  10 
Ves.  227-8 ;  Ratutont  r.  P<irr,  3  Ruas.  424,  539. 
(2)  I  L.  C.  17. 
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marriage,  purports  to  be  tn  pursuance  of  the  ar^ie/es  pre-nnptiai 
entered  into  before  marriage,  and  there  is  a  variance,  JUir|Srt8"to  be 
the  settlement  will  be  rectified  in  accordance  with  th^  ^  thTwSdM. 
articles  (m). 

* 

(cc.)  And  even  although  a  settlement  made  before  (e<^)  Extrinsio 
marriage  contains  no  reference  to  the  articles,  yet  if  it  miuibie  to 
can  be  shown  that  the  settlement  was  intended  to  be  n^p^^Mttie- 
in  pursuance  of  the  articles,  and  there  is  clear  and  ment  wm 
satisfactory  evidence  that  the  discrepancy  has  arisen  suance  of 
from  a  mistake,  the  court  will  reform  the  settlement  "**^•■• 
and  make  it  conformable  to  the  articles  6is  expressing 
the  real  intention  of  the  parties  (n). 


{dd^  Where  the  settlement  is  made  after  marriage,  {dd.)  SetUe- 

ment  afte 
marriAgt. 


it  will,  in  all  cases,  whether  purporting  to  be  made  in  ™®°*    ^' 


pursuance  of  the  pre-nuptial  articles  or  not,  be  con- 
trolled and  rectified  by  them  {p). 

In  Barrow  v.  Barrow  {p),  it  was  held  that  the  errone- 
ous belief  by  the  husband  and  wife  on  their  marriage 
that  a  particular  property  stood  settled,  was  no  ground 
for  rectifying  a  settlement  so  as  to  make  it  include 
that  property ;  "  where  a  settlement  has  been  executed 
which  carried  into  effect  a  contract  framed  under  a 
mistaken  apprehension  of  the  facts,  and  a  marriage 
has  been  actually  solemnised  on  the  faith  of  that  con- 
tract and  that  settlement,  it  would  be  to  substitute  a 
new  contract  between  the  parties,  and  not  to  carry 
the  real  contract  into  effect,  if  I  were  to  alter  the 
settlement  (3'). 


(m)  WeMt  r.  Brriuey,  I  Bro.  P.  C.  225;  BM  v.  ffuUhiiuony  $  De  G. 
M.  k  O.  568. 

(n)  Bold  y.  HuUhinion^  5  De  G.  M.  k  G.  558,  568 ;  Brtadalbane  v. 
Chandoi,  2  My.  k  Cr.  739. 

(o)  Legg  v,  OMwire,  i  L.  C.  17 ;  Honor  ▼.  Honor ^  I  P.  Wmi.  123  ; 
Magnan  y.  Parry ^  31  Beay.  211. 

(p)  18  Beay.  529. 

(})  WUJQinwn  y.  Ndton^  9  W.  R.  393. 
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MUtake  in 
numriage 
oontracti 
muflt  be  of 
both  paiiieB. 


The  court  will  not  correct  an  instrument  made  in 
consideration  of  marriage,  except  on  evidence  of  the 
mistake  of  both  parties.  In  a  case  (r),  where  the  hus- 
band alone  laboured  under  a  mistake,  Kindersley, 
V.-C,  said : — "  The  wife  is  bargaining  for  herself  and 
her  children,  and  the  question  always  is,  What  is  the 
contract  on  which  the  marriage  took  place  ?  Here, 
so  far  as  the  wife's  contract  and  understanding  are 
concerned,  the  contract  is  the  settlement  as  it  stands, 
though  the  husband  did  not  imderstand  that  it  would 
affect  his  property  "  (5).  Save  and  except  in  the  case 
of  marriage  contracts,  the  mistake  need  not  be  that  of 
both  parties ;  the  mistake  of  one  will  suiBBice. 


oeUed  under 
a  mistake. 


(a.)  instru-  Where  an  instrument  has  been  delivered  up  or  can- 

ment delivered      n^i         i  •<i         4»ji  i  t    »       • 

up  or  can-  celled  under  a  mistake  of  the  party,  and  m  ignorance 
of  the  facts  material  to  the  rights  derived  under  it,  a 
court  of  equity  will  in  all  cases  grant  relief,  upon  the 
ground  that  the  party  is  conscientiously  entitled  to 
enforce  such  rights ;  and  that  he  ought  to  have  the 
same  benefit  as  if  the  instrument  were  in  his  posses- 
sion  with  its  entire  original  validity  (t). 


(3.)  Defective       As  to  the  remedy  offered  by  equity,  in  cases  of 

execution  ot      ^  ^     a*  ,•  n  •  •         is.  •  i.  i 

powers.  defective  execution  of  powers,  arising  from  mistake, 

the  same  general  principles  are  applicable  as  in  cases 
of  defective  execution  arising  from  accident  (u). 


(4.)  Mistakes 
in  wills. 


In  regard  to  mistakes  in  wills,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  courts  of  equity  have  jurisdiction  to  correct  them 
when  they  are  apparent  upon  the  face  of  the  will,  or 
may  be  made  out  by  a  due  construction  of  its  terms, 
for  in  cases  of  wills  the  intention  will  prevail  over  the 


(r)  SelU  T.  SelU,  i  Dr.  ft  Sm.  45. 

(•)  T^ofnpton  y.  WMim&re,  i  J.  ft  H.  268 ;  Bradford  r.  Eomne^,  30 
Beav.  431. 
(0  Ba^  India  Co.  y.  Ikmald,  9  Ves.  275  ;  St.  167. 
(«)  See  pp.  421-423,  ncpro. 
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words.  But  then  the  mistake  must  be  apparent  on 
the  face  of  the  will,  otherwise  there  can  be  no  relief; 
for  parol  evidence  or  evidence  dehors  the  will,  is  not 
admissible  to  vary  or  control  the  terms  of  the  will, 
although  it  is  admissible  to  remove  a  latent  ambi- 
guity (v). 

(aa,)  It  is  clear  that  in  point  of  law,  a  mere  misde-  (o«.)  Mew 
scription  of  a  legatee  will  not  defeat  the  legacy.     But  S^ewHSfwii? 
it  is  equally  clear  that  wherever  a  legacy  is  given  to  "e^yf^ew 
a  person  under  a  particular  character,  which  he  has  legacy  ob- 
falsely  assumed,  and  which  can  alone  be  supposed  the  faUe  penoua- 
motive  of  the  bounty,  the  law  will  not  permit  him  to  *'®'** 
avail  himself  of  it ;  and  therefore  he  cannot  demand 
his  legacy  (w).     Thus,  where  a  woman  gave  a  legacy 
to  a  man,  describing  him  as  her  husband,  when,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  marriage  was  void,  he  having  a 
former  wife  then  living,  the  bequest  was  in  equity 
held  void  (x).     But  when  a  testator  made  a  will  giv- 
ing all  his  property  to  his  wife,  and  appointing  her 
sole  executrix,  and  she  (it  was  alleged)  was  not  his 
lawful  wife,  having  had  a  former  husband  living,  the 
Court  of  Chancery  in  a  very  recent  case  declined  juris- 
diction, upon  the  ground  that  the  matter  was  one  for 
the  Court  of  Probate  (y), — a  decision  which  goes  far 
towards  cutting  away  altogether  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Chancery  Division  in  the  matter  of  mistakes  in  wills. 

(hb.)  Where  a  legacy  is  given  or  revoked  upon  a  (66.)  Bevoca. 
mistake  of  facts,  equity  will  give  relief     Thus,  if  aonamistakcT 
testator  revokes  legacies  to  A.  and  B.,  giving  as  a°^''°**- 
reason  that  they  are  dead,  and  they  are  in  fact  living, 
equity  will  hold  the  revocation  invalid,  and  decree  the 


(v)  St.  179;  Mdner  y,  MilTier,  I  Vea.  Sr.  106 ;  Subbing  r.  Walixy, 
2  Bro.  C.  C.  85. 

(w)  GiU$  v.  OOei,  I  Keen,  692. 

(x)  Kennell  y.  Abbot,  4  Vea.  808. 

(y)  Mduish  v.  Milton,  L.  R.  3  Ch.  Dir.  27,  following  Allen  v. 
M'Phenon,  i  H.  L.  C.  191. 
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legacies  (2).  But  a  false  reason  given  for  a  legacy,  or 
for  the  revocation  of  a  legacy,  is  not  always  a  sufficient 
ground  to  avoid  the  act  or  bequest  in  equity.  To  have 
such  an  effect,  it  must  be  clear  that  no  other  motive 
mingled  in  the  legacy,  and  that  it  constituted  the  sub- 
stantial ground  of  the  act  or  bequest  (a).  In  Kennell 
V.  Abbot  (b),  the  Master  of  the  EoUs  thus  expresses 
himself: — "I  desire  to  be  understood  not  to  deter- 
mine, that  where,  from  circumstances  not  moving  from 
himself,  the  description  is  inapplicable,  as  where  a 
person  is  supposed  to  be  a  child  of  the  testator,  and 
from  motives  of  love  and  affection  for  that  child,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  his  own,  he  has  given  a  legacy  to  it, 
and  it  afterwards  turns  out  that  he  was  imposed  upon, 
and  the  child  was  not  his  own,  I  am  not  disposed  by 
any  means  to  determine  that  the  provision  for  that 
child  should  totally  fail ;  for  circumstances  of  personetl 
affection  to  the  child  might  mix  with  it,  and  might 
entitle  him,  though  he  might  not  fill  that  character  in 
which  the  legacy  is  given.  Neither  would  I  have  it 
understood  that  if  a  testator,  in  consequence  of  sup- 
posed affectionate  conduct  of  his  wife,  being  deceived 
by  her,  gives  her  a  legacy  as  to  his  chaste  wife,  evi- 
dence of  her  violation  of  her  marriage  vow  could  be 
given  against  that.     It  would  open  too  wide  a  field." 

Cases  in  which  Finally,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  in  all  cases  of 
^eveilpdM?'^®^^^^  by  aiding  or  correcting  defects  or  mistakes,  the 
aimstakeof  party  seeking  relief  must  stand  upon  some  equity 
(i.)  Tiie  party  superior  to  that  of  the  party  against  whom  he  asks  it. 
must  hAve  **  If  the  equities  are  equal,  a  court  of  equity  is  silent  and 
eqSK™'  passive.  Thus,  equity  will  not  give  relief  as  against  a 
bond  fide  purchaser  for  valuable  consideration  (c). 

(z)  Campbell  ▼.  French^  3  Yes.  321. 
(a)  St.  183 ;  Box  v.  JBarrtU,  L.  R.  3  Eq.  244. 
(h)  4  Yes.  S08. 

(c)  Powdl  V.  Prie^  2  P.  Wms.  535 ;  Davieg  y.  Davies,  4  Beav.  54 ; 
Thompion  y.  Simpton,  I  Dr.  ft  War.  491. 
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Nor  will  equity  relieve  one  person  claiming  under  (2.)  No  relief 
a   voluntary   defective    conveyance    against    another  "i^j^.J^ 
claiming  also  under  a  voluntary  conveyance,  but  will 
leave  the  parties  to  their  rights  at  law  (d). 

Nor  will  the  remedial  powers  of  courts  of  equity  (3.)  Or  where 
extend  to  the  supplying  of  any  circumstances,  for  the  deckred  fatal 
want  of  which  the  legislature  has  declared  an  instru-  ^y  statute, 
ment  void ;  for  otherwise,  equity  would  in  effect  defeat 
the  very  policy  of  the  legislative  enactments  (e). 


(d)  St.  176;  MoodieT.  Beid,  i  Mad.  516. 

(e)  UiJbhtrt  v.  JiolUaton,  3  Bro.  C.  C.  571  ;  Dixon  v.  Eioart,  3  Mer. 
322. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

ACTUAL   FRAUD. 

Fraud.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that  courts  of 

equity  exercise  a  general  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  fraud, 
sometimes  concurrent  with,  and  sometimes  exclusive 
In  what  eases  of,  the  common  law  courts.  There  are  a  variety  of 
equity^ ^*°  ***  cascs  of  fraud  for  which  the  common  law  affords  com- 
plete and  adequate  relief,  and  with  reference  to  these 
cases,  Chancery  may  be  said  to  possess  a  general  and 
perhaps  a  universal  concurrent  jurisdiction.  That  court 
would  not,  however,  have  readUy  interfered  to  stay  pro- 
ceedings  at  law,  where  the  plaintiflTs  case  in  equity  might 
have  been  pleaded  as  a  defence  to  the  action,  and  com- 
plete justice  might  thereby  be  done  at  law  (a)  ;  and,  of 
course,  since  the  Judicature  Acts,  equity  cannot  now 
•  stay  any  proceedings  at  law,  but  the  parties  may  move 
(in  a  proper  case)  to  have  the  action  transferred  to  the 
Chancery  Division.  Moreover,  there  were  many  cases 
in  which  fraud  was  utterly  irremediable  at  law,  and 
over  these  courts  of  equity  had  an  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion, and  they  still  in  substance  retain  it. 


No  invariable        "  As  to  relief  against  frauds,  no  invariable  rules  can 
™  ®'  be  established.     Fraud  is  infinite ;  and  were  a  court 

of  equity  once  to  lay  down  rules  how  far  they  would 
go,  and  no  farther,  in  extending  their  relief  against  it, 
or  to  define  strictly  the  species  or  evidence  of  it,  the 
jurisdiction  would  be  cramped  and  perpetually  eluded 


(a)  Heart  v,  Bremridffe,  L.  R.  8  Cb.  22. 
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by  new  schemes,  which  the  fertility  of  man's  invention 
would  contrive  "  (i). 

To  attempt,  therefore,  the  definition  of  a  subject  so 
varied  and  diversified  in  its  forms  as  fraud,  would 
scarcely  be  judicious  or  useful,  if  it  were  possible. 
The  mode  and  extent  of  the  equity  jurisdiction  over 
fraud  will  best  be  illustrated  by  the  examination  of  a 
few  of  the  more  marked  classes  of  cases,  in  which  the 
principles  which  regulate  the  action  of  courts  of  eqtiity 
are  fully  developed,  and  from  which  analogies  may  be 
drawn  to  guide  us  in  the  investigation  of  other  and 
novel  circumstances  (c). 

Before,  however,  proceeding  to  those  subjects  it  may  Bqnity  act« 
be  proper  to  observe  that  although  courts  of  law,  cSd^ncr  *' 
equally  with  courts  of  equity,  hold  that  fraud  ia  not  to  i^ewing"* 
be  presumed,  the  latter  courts  used  to  act  upon  cir-  '»«<!• 
cumstances  as  presumptions  of  fraud,  where  courts  of 
common  law  would  not  have  deemed  them  satisfactory 
proofs.     In  other  words,  courts  of  equity  would  grant 
relief  upon  the  ground  of  fraud  established  by  pre- 
sumptive evidence,  which  evidence  courts  of  law  would 
not  always  deem  sufficient  proof  to  justify  a  verdict  at 
law  (d).     Or,  to  express  the  matter  rather  more  fairly, 
various  circumstances  (which  at  law  would  not  have 
weighed  materially  with  a  jury)  were  permitted  by  the 
Vice-ChanceUor,  drawing  inferences  from  his  varied 
experience  of  like  transactions,  to  influence  his  mind 
in  arriving  at  his  own  conclusions  upon  the  case ;  for 
the  student  should  always  bear  in  mind,  that  nothing 
is  or  can  be  evidence  in  equity  which  is  not  evidence 
also  at  law. 


(6)  Park's  Hist,  of  Chao.  508;  St.  186. 
(e)  St.  189. 

(d)  ChetterjUld  t.  Januen,  i  L.  C.  541 ;  PuUagtr  t.  darhe^  18  Ves. 
483 ;  St.  190. 
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The  subject  of  fraud  may  be  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions,— ^Actual  Fraud  and  Constructive  Fraud. 

Actual  fraud.  An  Actual  Fraud  may  be  defined  as  something  said, 
done,  or  omitted,  with  the  design  of  perpetrating 
what  the  party  must  have  known  to  be  a  positive 
fraud  (e). 

Of  two  kinda.        Actual  frauds  are  of  two  kinds  (/) — 

I.  Frauds  arising  irrespectively  of  any  peculiarity 
in  the  position  of  the  injured  party ;  and, 

II.  Frauds  arising  chiefly  from  a  consideration  of 
the  peculiar  position  of  the  injured  party, 

I.  Arising  I.  (a.)  One  of  the  largest  classes  of  cases  in  which 

o7pc»itionof    courts  of  equity  are  accustomed  to  grant  relief  is  where 
(a?r!^J^e-  ^^®^  ^^  1^^®^  ^  misrepresentation,  or  stiggestio  falsi, 
sentation.        With  reference  to  this  subject  the  following  proposi- 
tions  may  be  laid  down :— 


Where  the 
party  makes 
it  intention- 
ally. 


Misrepre- 
sentation 
made  with 
intent  to  mis* 
lead  a  third 
party. 


Where  a  party  intentionally,  or  by  design,  misre- 
presents a  material  fact,  or  produces  a  false  impression 
in  order  to  mislead  another,  or  to  entrap  or  cheat  him, 
or  to  obtain  an  undue  advantage  over  him,  in  every 
such  case  there  is  a  positive  fraud,  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  term  {g).  And  what  is  more,  every  man  must 
be  held  responsible  for  the  consequences  of  a  false 
representation  made  by  him  to  another,  upon  which  a 
third  person  acts,  and  so  acting  is  injured  or  damnified ; 
provided  it  appear  that  such  false  representation  was 
made  with  the  intent  that  it  shovid  he  acted  upon  by  siuxh 
third  person  in  the  manner  that  occasions  the  injury  or 
loss,  and  provided  the  injury  be  the  immediate  and 
not  the  remote  consequence  of  the  representation  thus 
made  (A). 


(€)  Sm.  Mao.  56.  (/)  Sm.  Man.  58. 

(^)  St.  192 ;  HUX  V.  Zaite,  L.  R.  11  Eq.  215. 
(A)  Bavr^  ▼.  Croahey^  2  Johua.  k  Hem.  22 ;  AUomes-Qentral  ▼.  Ray^ 
L.  R.  9  Ch.  397. 
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And  not  only  does  fraud  exist  where  the  statements  where  party 
are  known  to  be  false  by  those  who  make  them,  but  a  ^1^  SSwrUoT 
case  of  fraud  is  also  constituted  where  statements,  false  ^  ^  *"*•• 
in  fact,  are  made  by  persons  who  do  not  know  them 
to  be  true  or  false,  or  who  believe  them  to  be  true,  if, 
in  the  due  discharge  of  their  duty,  they  ought  to  have 
known,  or  if  they  had  formerly  known  and  ought  to 
have  remembered  the  fact,  which  negatives  the  repre- 
sentation made  (t). 

As  a  matter  of  conscience,  any  deviation  from  the  what  mitre- 
most  exact  and  scrupulous  sincerity  is  contrary  to  the  J^i^to  "*' 
good  faith  that  ought  to  prevail  in  contracts.     But  "^«'- 
courts  of  justice  generally  find  themselves  compelled 
to  assign  limits  to  the  exerciBe  of  their  jurisdiction,  far 
short  of  the  principles  deducible  ex  ceguo  et  bono  ;  and 
with  reference  to  the  concerns  of  human  life,  they  en- 
deavour to  aim  at  mere  practical  good  and  general 
convenience  (y).    Accordingly,  therefore,  a  misrepre- (i.)  MUrepre- 
sentation,  in  order  to  justify  the  rescission  of  a  con-  S^^^m"**'* 
tract,  must  be  ds  to  some  material  fact  constituting  an  material  fact, 
inducement  or  motive  to  the  act  or  omissum  of  the  other  be  a  case  of 
party  (k),     "  To  use  the  expression  of  the  Roman  law,  i^^^con- 
it  must  be  a  fraus  daiis  locum  ccntractui,  that  is,  a  <^<^*«»- 
misrepresentation  giving  occasion  to  the  contract ;  the 
proper  interpretation  of  which  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
assertion  of  a  fact  on  which  the  person  entering  into 
the  contract  relied,  and  in  the  absence  of  which  it  is 
reasonable  to  infer  that  he  would  not  have  entered 
into  the  contract ;  or  the  suppression  of  a  fact,  the 
knowledge  of  which  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  would  have 
made  him  abstain  from  the  contract  altogether  (/). 

In  the  next  place,  the  misrepresentation  must  (at  (2.)  iiisrepre. 

(t)  St.  193  ;  PuUford  ▼.  JOehards,  17  Beay.  94 ;  JUavlini  y.  Wickham, 
I  Giff.  355 ;  3  De  Q.  &  Jo.  304. 
(J)  St.  194.  {k)  St.  195. 

(0  Pvlrford  V.  Richards,  17  Bear.  96. 
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sentation  miut  least,  in  cases  of  vendor  and  purchaser)  be  not  only  in 
twng  kiwhicii  Something  material,  but  it  must  be  something  in  regard 
thcreiiaconfi.  f^  which  the  oue  partv  places  a  known  trust  or  confi- 

denoe  reposed.  r       ,/   r 

dence  in  the  other. 

Mere  puffing,  For  if  the  purchaser,  choosing  to  judge  for  himself, 
tmiity^*ex-  does  uot  avail  himself  of  the  knowledge,  or  means  of 
mkre 'xwenta-  knowledge,  open  to  him  or  his  agents,  he  cannot  be 
tion.  heard  to  say  that  he  was  deceived  by  the  vendor's 

misrepresentations,  for  the  rule  in  such  a  case  is 
caveat  emptor  (m).  To  this  ground  of  unreasonable 
indiscretion  and  confidence,  may  be  referred  the  com- 
mon language  of  pufEing  and  commendation  of  com- 
modities, which,  however  reprehensible  in  morals,  as 
gross  exaggerations  or  departures  from  truth,  are 
nevertheless  not  treated  as  frauds  which  will  avoid 
contracts.  Simplex  commendaiio  non  ohligat  (n). 
Further,  the  alleged  misrepresentation  must  not  be  a 
mere  matter  of  opinion,  equally  open  to  both  parties 
for  examination  amd  inquiry,  where  neither  party  is 
presumed  to  trust  the  other,  but  to  rely  on  his  own 
judgment  (o). 

(3.)  The  party       In  the  next  place,  the  party  must  be  misled  by  the 
Ed  by^he^'     misrepresentation ;  for  if  he  knows  it  to  be  false  when 
repregentation  made  it  cannot  influence  his  conduct,  and  it  is  his  own 
dice."  ^"^"      indiscretion,  and  not  any  fraud  or  surprise,  of  which  he 
has  any  just  complaint  to  make  under  such  circum- 
stances {p).     And  further,  the  party  must  have  been 
misled  to  his  prejudice  or  injury ;  for  courts  of  equity 
do  not,  any  more  than  courts  of  law,  sit  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enforcing  moral  obligations,  or  correcting  \m- 
conscientious  acts,  which  are  followed  by  no  loss  or 
damage  {q). 


(m)  St.  200  (a)  (n)  St  201.  (0)  St.  197. 

{p)  St.  202 ;  NeUon  y.  StoeheTf  4  De  O.  ft  Jo.  458. 
Iq)  St.  203 ;  Slim  y.  Croucher,  i  De  G.  F.  &  J.  518;  Fdlowa  v. 
Ovfydyr,  i  Sim.  63. 
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Where  a  person  has  been  induced  to  enter  into  a  Remedy, 
contract  by  a  material  misrepresentation  of  the  other  prell^Stlon" 
party,  the  latter  shall  be  compelled  to  make  it  good  at  ^^^  "H® 
the  option  of  the  former,  if  the  representation  be  one  when  it  oan- 
which  can  be  made  good ;  if  not,  the  person  deceived  ^^ 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  avoid  the  contract  (r). 

A  person  cannot  avail  himself  of  what  has  been  Defences 
obtained  by  the  fraud  of  another,  imless  he  is  not  only  (i  *  The"pbdn- 
free  from  any  participation  in  the  fraud,  but  also  has  ^/"^i^*" 
given  some  valuable  consideration  (s).     Otherwise,  he 
who  takes  the  property,  as  was  said  in  Bridgeman  v. 
Chreen  (<),  "  must  take  it  tainted  and  infected  with  the 
imposition  of  the  person  procuring  the  gift:  his  par- 
titioning and  cantoning  it  out  amongst  his  relations 
and  friends  will  not  purify  the  gift,  and  protect  it 
against  the  equity  of  the  person  imposed  upon.     Let 
the  hand  receiving  it  be  ever  so  chaste,  yet,  if  it  comes 
through  a  polluted  channel,  the  obligation  of  restitution 
will  follow  it." 

The  defrauded  party  may,  by  his  subsequent  acts,  (2.)  The  plain- 
with  full  knowledge  of  the  fraud,  deprive  himself  of  aU  q^"^ffi, 
right  to  relief,  as  well  in  equity,  as  at  law ;  as  if  with  cation, 
full  knowledge  of  the  fraud  he  gives  a  release  to  the 
party  who  has  defrauded  him,  or  has  continued  to  deal 
with  him  after  he  knew  all  the  facts  (t^). 

(h)  Another  class  of  cases  for  relief  in  equity,  is  (5.)  Supprt9sio 
where  there  is  an  undue  concealment,  or  mppressio  veri,  of7eiie*foniy 
to  the  injury  or  prejudice  of  another.     A  mppressio  veri  ^^"^  *^® 
is  as  fatal  as  a  suggestio  falsi.    It  is  not  every  conceal-  under  a  legal 


(r)  Pulrford  v.  Richards,  17  Beav.  95  ;  RawLinM  v.  Wickhanif  3  De  Q. 
ft  Jo.  304,  322  ;  Attomey-Oeneral  v.  Ray,  L.  K.  9  Ch.  397. 

(<)  Schol^field  ▼.  Templer,  4  De  O.  ft  Jo.  433  ;  VaM  v.  Vane,  L.  R. 
8  Ch.  383. 

(I)  Wilm.  64. 

(tt)  St.  203  (a) ;  Vigeri  v.  Pike,  8  CI.  ft  Fin.  562,  630. 
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obligation  to 
disclose. 


Purchase  of 
land  with 
mine  un- 
known to 
vendor,  but 
known  to 
vendee. 


ment,  however,  even  of  facts  that  are  material  to  the 
interests  of  a  party,  which  will  entitle  him  to  the  in- 
terposition of  a  court  of  equity,  and  in  this  respect 
concealment  differs  from  misrepresentation.  The  case 
must  amount  to  the  suppression  of  facts  which  one 
party,  under  the  circumstances,  is  bound  in  conscience 
and  duty  to  disclose  to  the  other  party,  in  respect  of 
which  he  cannot  be  innocently  silent,  and  which  the 
other  party  has  a  right,  not  merely  in  fo^v  conscientice 
but  in  foro  Juridico,  to  know  (y). 

Thus,  it  was  said  by  Lord  Thurlow  in  Fax  v.  Mac- 
kreth  (w),  that  if  A.,  knowing  of  a  mine  on  the  estate 
of  B.,  of  which  he  knows  B.  to  be  ignorant,  should, 
concealing  the  fact,  enter  into  a  contract  to  purchase 
that  estate  for  a  price  which  it  would  be  worth,  with- 
out considering  the  mine,  the  contract  would  be  good. 
In  such  cases,  the  question  is  not  whether  an  advan- 
tage has  been  taken,  which  in  point  of  morals  is  wrong, 
or  which  a  man  of  delicacy  would  not  have  taken. 
But  it  is  essentially  necessary,  in  order  to  set  aside  the 
transaction,  not  only  that  a  great  advantage  should  be 
taken,  but  also  to  show  some  obligation  binding  the 
party  to  make  the  discovery  (x). 


Sale  of  land 
subject  to  in- 
cumbrances 
known  only 
to  vendor. 


On  the  other  hand,  if  a  vendor  should  sell  an  estate 
knowing  he  had  no  title  to  it,  or  knowing  that  there 
were  incumbrances  on  it  of  which  the  vendee  was 
ignorant,  the  suppression  of  such  a  material  fact,  in 
respect  of  which  the  vendor  must  know,  that  the  very 
purchase  implied  a  trust  and  confidence  on  the  part  of 
the  vendee,  that  no  such  defect  existed,  would  clearly 
avoid  the  sale  on  the  ground  of  fraud  (y). 


(v)  St  204,  207 ;  Fox  V.  Madenih,  I  L.  C.  115  ;  Turner  ▼.  ffarvey, 
Jacob,  178. 

(w)  2  Bro.  C.  C.  420.  (x)  Si.  205. 

(y)  St  208  ;  Amot  v.  Bucoe,  i  Yes.  Sr.  95,  97  ;  Edwirdt  v.  M^Ltay, 
2  Swanst.  287 ;  EUard  t.  Uandof,  i  Ball  &  B.  241. 
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In  many  cases,  especially  in  the  case  of  sales  of  per-  Ai  to  intrinue 
sonal  chattels,  the  maxim  caveat  emptor  is  applied ;  and  f^  ciitteJi, 
unless  there  be  some  misrepresentation  or  artifice  toSf*?***?*P**^- 

UnJesi  there 

disguise  the  thing  sold,  or  some  warranty  as  to  its  be  eome  arti- 
character  or  quality,  and  unless  the  vendor  is  under  rantyf  ^^ 
some  obligation  to  make  a  disclosure,  the  vendee  is  £imd*to  diT" 
understood  to  be  bound  by  the  sale,  notwithstanding  clow, 
there  may  be  any  intrinsic  defects  in  it  known  to  the 
vendor,  but  unknown  to  the  vendee,  materially  affect- 
ing its  value,  and  regarding  which  the  vendor  has 
merely  held  his  tongue.     Nam  qui  tacet,  Tum  videtur 
affirmare  («). 

But  there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  cases  where,  Silence  tanu- 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  transaction,  the  silence  of  SlrSS  affirma- 
the  party — his  mere  concealment  of  a  fact — must  im-  ^°e~tion*i^ 
port  as  much  as  a  direct  afl&rmation,  and  be  deemed  <»«e«  only, 
equivalent  to  it.     Cases  of  insurance  afford  a  ready  cwee  of  in- 
illustration  of  this  doctrine.     In  such  cases  the  imder-  ■^"^««* 
writer  necessarily  reposes  a  trust  and  confidence  in  the 
insured,  as  to  aU  facts  and  circumstances  which  are 
pectdiarly  within  his  (the  assured's)  own  knowledge, 
and  which  are  not  of  a  public  and  general  nature,  or 
which  the  underwriter  either  knows  or  is  bound  to 
know.     Indeed,  most  of  the  facts  and  circumstances 
which  may  affect  the  risk  are  generally  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  insured  only;   and  therefore,  the 
underwriter  may  be  said  emphatically  to  place  trust 
and  confidence  in  him  as  to  all  such  matters.     And 
hence,  the  general  principle  is,  that  in  all  cases  of 
insurance  the  insured  is  bound  to  commimicate  to  the 
underwriter  aU  facts  and  circumstances,  material  to  the 
risk,  within  his  knowledge ;  and  if  they  are  withheld, 
whether  the  concealment  be  by  design  or  by  accident, 
it  is  equally  fatal  to  the  contract  (a). 

{z)  St.  202 ;  Martin  v.  Morgan,  I  Brod.  &  Bing.  2S9 ;  Waiker  ▼. 
Symondtf  3  Swanst.  62. 

(a)  St.  216 ;  Pole  v.  Fitzgerald,  4  Bro.  P.  C.  439 ;  De  Co9ta  t.  Scan- 
dret,  2  P.  Wms.  170 ;  Proudfiat  v.  Mmt^ore,  L.  B.  2  Q.  B.  51 1. 
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intdequao^  of  Inadequacy  of  consideration,  or  any  other  inequality 
^  «f  iSi  not  i^  ^^®  bargain,  is  not  to  be  understood  as  constituting, 
avoid  a  con-  p^j»  g^^  ^  ground  to  avoid  a  bargain  in  equity  (6).  For 
courts  of  equity,  as  well  as  of  law,  act  upon  the  ground 
that  every  person  who  is  not,  from  his  peculiar  circum- 
stances or  condition,  under  disability,  is  entitled  to 
dispose  of  his  property  in  such  manner,  and  upon  such 
terms,  as  he  chooses.  Besides,  the  value  of  a  thing  is 
what  it  will  produce,  in  its  nature  fluctuating,  and  de- 
pending on  a  thousand  difiEerent  circumstances.  One 
man,  in  the  disposal  of  his  property,  may  sell  it  for 
less  than  another  would.  He  may  sell  it  under  a 
pressure  of  circumstances  which  may  induce  him  to 
part  with  it  at  a  particular  time.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  sole  inducement  to  a  purchaser  may  be  the  low- 
ness  of  the  price ;  or  the  purchaser  may  have  simply 
accepted  the  proposals  of  the  vendor,  instead  of  being 
the  originator  of  the  transaction,  like  a  man  whose 
design  is  to  gain  a  fraudulent  advantage  over  an- 
other (c). 

Inadequacy  Still,  however,  there  may  be  such  unconscionable- 

de'SU^of  fat'ud,  ^^^  ^^  inadequacy  in  a  bargain  as  to  demonstrate  per 
MpeciaUy  an  86  somc  gross  imposition  or  Tmdue  influence ;  and  in 
flhooMngthe  such  cascs  courts  of  equity  wiU  interfere  upon  the 
an°Si^^iiS^  ground  of  inadequacy  alone.  But  then  such  imcon- 
coupied  with    scionableuess  or  such  inadequacy  should  be  made  out 

otnor  oiroum-  ■»■       ^ 

Btanoes  of  as  would  shock  the  conscience,  and  would  amount  in 
suspicion.  itself  to  conclusive  and  decisive  evidence  of  fraud. 
And  where  the  inadequacy  is  not  of  that  shocking 
character,  but  there  are  other  ingredients  in  the  case 
of  a  suspicious  nature,  the  inadequacy  furnishes  the 
most  vehement  presumption  of  fraud  (d);  as  if  proper 
time  is  not  allowed  to  the  party,  and  he  acts  improvi- 

(i)  Abbot  Y.  Sworder,  4  De  O.  &  Sm.  448 ;  Harriton  t.  (7ue«l,  6  De 
O.  M.  &  G.  424. 
(c)  Sm.  Man.  64 ;  St.  245. 
((Q  St.  246  ;  Harrwm  t.  Chiiutt  6  De  0.  M.  ft  G.  424. 
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dently;  if  he  is  impoTttinately  pressed;  if  those  in 
whom  he  places  confidence  make  use  of  strong  per- 
suasions ;  if  he  is  not  fully  aware  of  the  consequences, 
but  is  suddenly  drawn  into  the  act ;  if  he  is  not  per- 
mitted to  consult  disinterested  friends  or  counsel  before 
he  is  called  upon  to  act  in  circumstances  of  sudden 
emergency  or  unexpected  right  or  acquisition ;  in  these, 
and  many  like  cases,  if  there  has  been  gross  inequality 
in  the  bargain,  courts  of  equity  will  set  aside  the  con- 
tract at  the  instance  of  the  party  defrauded  (e). 

However,  suspicious  circumstances  are  many  times 
explained  away  consistently  with  truth  and  fairness, 
and  even  an  apparent  inadequacy  may  not  be  a  real 
inadequacy  when  everything  is  known.  Thus,  in 
Harrison  v.  Ghiest  (/),  where,  after  the  death  of  a  Hatrison  v. 
vendor,  the  sale  was  impeached  by  his  representatives,  <''«<>*»--»? 

,  apparent  in- 

on  the  ground  that  at  the  time  of  the  sale  he  was  an  adcNqnacy  ex- 
illiterate,  bed-ridden  old  man  of  seventy-one  years  of  R^y* 
age,  and  had  acted  without  independent  professional 
advice,  and  had  conveyed  away  the  property  in  ques- 
tion, of  the  value  of  j<r400,  for  the  consideration  of  a 
provision  by  way  of  board  and  lodging  during  his  life, 
which  only  endured  six  weeks  after  the  conveyance,  it 
was  held  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  fraud,  and  the 
evidence  showing  that  he  had  declined  to  employ 
professional  advice  for  himself,  such  a  transaction  was 
not  impeachable  on  the  mere  ground  of  the  apparent 
inadequacy  of  consideration  (g). 

Moreover,  courts  of  equity  will  not  relieve  in  all  Equity  win 
cases,  even  of  very  gross  inadequacy,  attended  with  where  parties 
circumstances  which  might  otherwise  induce  them  to  JJ^^d*^* 
act,  if  the  parties  cannot  be  placed  in  statu  quo  ;  as,  for  »^«  ««<>• 


(e)  St.  251.  (/)  6  De  O.  M.  &  G.  514. 

(.7)  Abbot  Y.  Sworder,  4  De  Q.  ft  S.  44S  ;  Lonffmale  ▼.  Ledger,  2  Giff. 

157. 
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instance,  in  cases  of  marriage  settlements,  for  the  court 
cannot  unmarry  the  parties  (A). 

Gift  and  legacies  are  often  bestowed  upon  persons 
upon  condition  that  they  shall  not  marry  without  the 
consent  of  parents,  guardians,  or  other  confidential 
persons.  In  such  cases,  the  doctrine  is  now  firmly 
established  that  courts  of  equity  will  not  suffer  the 
manifest  object  of  the  condition  to  be  defeated  by 
the  fraud,  or  dishonest,  corrupt,  or  unreasonable 
refusal  of  the  party  whose  consent  is  required  to  the 
marriage  (t). 

II.  Cases  of  fraud  arising  chiefly  from  the  peculiar 
condition  of  the  injured  parties. 

The  general  theory  of  the  law,  in  regard  to  acts  done 
and  contracts  made,  by  parties,  affecting  their  rights 
and  interests,  is  that  in  aU  such  cases  there  must  be 
a  free  and  full  consent  to  bind  the  parties.  Consent 
is  an  act  of  reason,  accompanied  with  deliberation, 
the  mind  weighing,  as  in  a  balance,  the  good  and  evil 
on  each  side.  And,  therefore,  it  has  been  well  re- 
marked that  every  true  consent  supposes  three  things : 
first,  a  physical  power ;  secondly,  a  moral  power ;  and 
thirdly,  a  serious  and  free  use  of  them. 


I.  Persons  I.  Heuce  it  is  that  the  contracts  and  other  acts  of 

mai^^^^  persons  non  compotes  mentis  (not  so  found  by  inquisi- 
*^*"^  ^'^Si™****  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  /or^iori  if  so  foimdj,  wherever,  from  the 
void.  nature  of  the  transaction,  there  is  not  entire  good  faith, 

or  the  contract  or  other  act  is  not  seen  to  be  just  in 
itself,  or  for  the  benefit  of  those  persons,  will  be  set 
But  a  con-       aside  in  a  court  of  equity  (j).     But  where  a  contract 


{h)  St.  250 ;  North  v.  AnuU,  2  P.  Wms.  619. 

(t)  St  257  ;  Dathwood  t.  BuUodey,  10  Vea.  245 ;  Clarht  ▼.  Parker^ 
19  Ves.  18. 
0)  St.  228. 
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is  entered  into  with  good  faith,  and  is  for  the  benefit  traot  with  a 
of  such  persons,  such  as  for  necessaries,  courts  of  equity,  ^^*fith, 
as  well  as  of  law,  wiU  uphold  the  transaction ;  also,  ^^  '**'  ^*' 
if  a  purchase  is  made  in  good  faith,  without  any  know-  bo  upheld. 
ledge  of  the  incapacity,  and  no  advantage  has  been 
taken  of  the  party,  courts  of  equity  will  not  interfere 
to  set  aside  the  contract,  if  injustice  will  thereby  be 
done  to  the  other  side,  and  the  parties  cannot  be  placed 
in  staiu  quo,  or  in  the  state  in  which  they  were  before 
the  purchase  (k), 

2.  But  to  set  aside  any  act  or  contract  on  account  a.  Drnnken- 
of  drunkenness  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  party  is  j^i^ii^tiDg 
under  undue  excitement  or  lethargy  from  liquor.     The  JinSenUndfiiff 
excitement  or  lethargy  must  rise  to  that  degree  in  contracts  how 
which  the  party  is  utterly  deprived  for  the  time  of  the  *  ^ 
use  of  his  reason  and  understanding;  for  in  such  a 
case  there  can  in  no  just  sense  be  said  to  be  a  serious 
and  deliberate  consent  on  his  part.     If  there  be  not 
that  degree  of  excitement  or  of  lethaigy,  then  courts  of 
equity  will  not  interfere  at  all,  at  least  upon  the  mere 
ground  of  drunkenness ;  but,  of  course,  there  may  have 
been  some  contrivance  or  management  to  draw  the 
party  into  drink,  or  some  unfair  advantage  taken  of  his 
intoxication,  and  in  that  case,  the  court  might  relieve. 
In  general,  courts  of  equity,  as  a   matter   of  public 
policy,  do  not  incline,  on  the  one  hand,  to  lend  their 
assistance  to  a  person  who  has  obtained  a  deed  or  agree- 
ment from  another  in  a  state  of  intoxication ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  they  are  equally  unwilling  to  assist  the 
intoxicated  party  (unless  he  was  wholly  incapacitated 
as  aforesaid)  to  get  rid  of  his  agreement  or  deed  merely 
on  the  ground  of  his  intoxication  at  the  time;  but 
they  leave  the  parties  to  their  ordinary  remedies  at  law.  Parties  left 
unless  there  is  some  contrivance  or  some  imposition  remedy  at 
practised  (/).  ^^* 

(h)  Si.  228  ;  Manhy  ▼.  Bewieke,  3  K.  &  J.  342. 
(/)  St.  231 ;  Clariion  t.  KiUon,  4  Or.  244. 
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3.  Imbecile 
persons. 


3.  Closely  allied  to  the  foregoing  are  cases,  where  a 
person,  although  not  positively  non  compos,  or  insane, 
is  yet  of  such  great  weakness  of  mind  as  to  be  unable 
to  guard  himself  against  imposition,  or  to  resist  im- 
portunity, or  undue  influence.  In  such  cases,  if  the 
circumstances  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  party  has 
been  impossed  on  or  circumvented,  the  transaction  will 
be  held  void  in  equity ;  and  the  burden  of  proof  is  on 
the  other  party,  to  show  that  no  unfair  advantage  was 
taken  of  his  weakness,  and  that  a  fair  price  was  given 
to  him  (m). 


4.  Persons  of 
competent 
understanding 
under  undue 
influence. 


(a.)  Duress. 


(6.)  Extreme 
necessity. 


5.  Infants. 


4.  Cases  of  an  analogous  nature  may  be  easily  put, 
where  the  party  is  subjected  for  the  time  to  undue 
influence,  although  in  other  respects  and  at  other  times 
he  is  of  competent  understanding ;  as  where  he  does 
an  act  or  makes  a  contract  when  he  is  under  duress, 
or  under  the  influence  of  extreme  terror,  or  of  threats, 
or  of  apprehensions  short  of  duress.  For  in  cases  of 
this  sort  he  has  no  free  will,  but  stands  in  vinculis. 
And  the  constant  rule  in  equity  is,  that  where  a  party 
is  not  a  free  agent,  and  is  not  equal  to  protecting  him- 
self, the  court  will  protect  him  (n).  Circumstances 
also  of  extreme  necessity  and  distress  of  the  party, 
although  not  accompanied  by  any  direct  restraint  or 
duress,  may  in  like  manner  justify  the  court  in  setting 
aside  a  contract  by  him,  on  account  of  some  oppres- 
sion, or  fraudulent  advantage,  or  imposition  attendant 
upon  it  (0). 

5.  The  acts  and  contracts  of  infants  (not  being  for 
necessaries)  are  not  as  a  general  rule  binding  upon  them, 
because  the  presumption  of  the  law  is  that  they  have 


(m)  Longmate  v.  Ledger,  2  Qiff.  164 ;  St.  234. 

(n)  £ffan9  v.  Llewellyn,  i  Cox,  340 ;  HaweM  v.  Wyatt,  3  Bro.  C.  C. 
158  ;  M'Cann  y.  Demptey,  6  Or.  192. 

(0)  St.  239 ;  Oould  ▼.  Okeden,  4  Bro.  P.  C.  198  ;  Farmer  v.  Farmer, 
I  H.  L.  Cas.  724 ;  Boyu  v.  Jioisborouyh,  6  H.  L.  Cas.  2,  49. 
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not  sufficient  reason  or  discernment  of  understanding 
to  bind  themselves.  There  are  indeed  certain  cases  in 
which  infants  are  permitted  bj  law  to  bind  themselves 
by  their  acts  and  contracts ;  for,  not  to  mention  con- 
tracts for  necessaries  suitable  to  their  degree  and 
quality,  which  are,  of  course,  binding  upon  them,  they 
are  also  bound  by  a  contract  of  hiring  and  services  for 
wages,  or  by  some  act  which  the  law  requires  them  to 
do.  Sut  generally  infants  are  favoured  by  the  law,  as 
well  as  by  equity,  in  all  things  which  are  for  their 
benefit,  and  are  saved  from  being  prejudiced  by  any- 
thing to  their  disadvantage.  But  this  rule  is  designed 
as  a  shield  for  their  own  protection,  and  not  as  a  means 
to  perpetrate  a  fraud  or  injustice  on  others ;  at  least, 
not  where  courts  of  equity  have  authority  to  reach  it 
in  cases  of  meditated  fraud  (p). 

There  is  an  important  diiference  between  the  acts 
and  contracts  of  infants  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of 
lunatics,  idiots,  &c.,  on  the  other.  The  act  or  contract 
of  a  lunatic  or  idiot  is,  ah  initio,  void,  and  can  never 
be  validated  in  any  mode.  But  in  regard  to  the  acts 
and  contracts  of  infants,  some  are  wholly  void,  others 
are  merely  avoidable.  Where  they  are  utterly  void, 
they  are  from  the  beginning  mere  nullities,  and  in- 
capable of  operation.  But  where  they  are  voidable,  it 
is  in  the  election  of  the  infant  to  avoid  them  or  not, 
when  he  arrives  at  full  age.  In  general,  where  a  con- 
tract may  be  for  the  benefit,  or  to  the  prejudice,  of  an 
infant,  he  may  avoid  it  as  well  at  law  as  in  equity. 
Where  it  can  never  be  for  his  benefit,  it  is  utterly 
void  (g^) ;  and  under  the  Infants'  Relief  Act,  1874  (r), 
money-lending  and  money-raising  contracts  are  made 
utterly  void,  and  not  confirmable  by  the  infant  upon 
his  attaining  his  fuU  age. 


{p)  St.  240.  {q)  St.  241. 

(r)  37  k  38  Vict.,  c.  62. 
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6.  Feme9  covert      6.  In  regard  to  femes  covert  the  case  is  still  stronger ; 
generSf  capa-    fo^,  generally  speaking,  at  law  they  have  no  capacity 
»t*Lw^bur*^*  to  do  any  acts,  or  to  enter  into  any  contracts,  and  such 
may  do  so  as    acts  and  Contracts  are  treated  as  mere  nullities.    Courts 
rate estatehi    of  equity,  howcver,  have  broken  in  upon  this  doctrine, 
to'thwr^tatu-  ^^^  ^*^®  ^  many  respects  treated  the  wife  as  capable 
^^y  *^P^^^    of  disposing  of  her  own  separate  property,  and  of  doing 
at  law  and       Other  acts,  as  if  she  were  a  feme  sole.     In  cases  of  this 
in  equity.        ^^^^  ^^^  Same  principles  will  apply  to  the  acts  and 
contracts  of  a  married  woman,  as  would  apply  to  her 
as  a  feme  sole,  unless  the  circumstances  give  rise  to  a 
presumption  of  fraud,  imposition,  unconscionable  ad- 
vantage, or  imdue  influence  (s).     And  now  under  the 
Married   Women's  Property   Act,    1870,    a   married 
woman  may  maintain  an  action  in  her  own  name  for 
the  recovery,  and  has  the  same  remedies,  civU  aa  well 
as  criminal,  for  the  protection  of  property  declared  by 
the  Act  to  be  her  separate  property,  as  though  she 
were  a  fem^  sole  {t). 


(«)  St.  243.  (<)  33  *  34  Vict.,  c.  93,  8.  II. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

CONSTRUCTIVE   FRAUD. 

By  Constructive  Frauds  are  meant  such  acts  or  con-  Constructiye 
tracts  as,  although  not  originating  in  any  actual  design  ^^ 
or  contrivance  to  perpetrate  a  positive  fraud  or  injury 
upon  other  persons,  are  yet,  by  their  tendency  to  deceive 
or  mislead  other  persons,  or  to  violate  private  or  public 
confidence,  or  to  impare  or  injure  the  public  interests, 
deemed  equally  reprehensible  with  positive  fraud,  and 
therefore  are  prohibited  by  law,  as  being  acts  and  con- 
tracts done  TncUo  animo  (a). 

The  cases  under  this  head  may  be  divided  into  three  Three  oUsses. 
classes. 

I.  Cases  of  constructive  fraud,  so  called  because  they 
are  contrary  to  some  general  pvhlic  policy ^  or  to  the 
policy  of  the  law. 

II.  Constructive  frauds,  which  arise  from  the  abuse 
of  some  peculiar,  confidential,  or  fiduciary  relation 
between  the  parties. 

III.  Constructive  frauds,  which  unconscientiously 
compromit,  or  injuriously  affect,  or  operate  substantially 
as  frauds  upon  the  private  rights,  interests,  duties,  or 
intentions  of  the  parties  themselves,  or  of  third 
persons  (6). 

I.  Cases  of  constructive  fraud,  so  called  because  they  i.  Comtrae- 
(a)  St.  258.  (6)  St  259. 
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tiye  frauds  as  are  contrary  to  some  general  public  policy,  or  to  some 
S^uc77f  the    fixed  artificial  policy  of  the  law. 

(i.)  Marriage        Marriage   brokage    contracts,   by  which   a   person 

brokage  con-  x        •  j-i.  j  i.- 

traotj?  engages  to  give  another  some  reward  or  remuneration 

if  he  will  negotiate  a  marriage  for  him,  are  utterly 
void  (c)  and  incapable  of  confirmation  {d) ;  and  money 
paid  pursuant  to  such  contracts  may  be  recovered  back 
in  equity  (e). 

(a.)  Reward         On  the  Same  principle  every  contract  by  which  a 

^i£S5^  to  parent  or  guardian  obtains  any  remuneration  for  pro- 

ma  **•'**  e^f  i^o^i^g  ^^  Consenting  to  the  marriage  of  his  child  or 

child.  ward  is  void  (/). 

(3.)  Secret  The  Same  principle  pervades  that  class   of  cases 

?SrdT.?J"  where  persons,  upon  a  treaty  of  marriage,  by  any  con- 
nage.  cealment  or  misrepresentation,  mislead  other  parties, 

or  do  acts  which  are  by  other  secret  agreements 
reduced  to  mere  forms,  or  become  inoperative.  Thus, 
where  a  man,  on  the  treaty  for  the  marriage  of  his 
sister,  let  her  have  money  privately,  in  order  that  her 
portion  might  appear  as  large-  as  was  insisted  on  by 
the  intended  husband,  and  she  gave  a  bond  to  her 
brother  for  the  payment  of  it,  it  was  decreed  .to  be 
delivered  up  (j^). 

(4.)  Rewardi  The  Same  rules  are  applied  to  cases  where  bonds 
Sfluendng  ^^®  pvon.  Or  Other  agreements  made,  as  a  reward  for 
another  person  using  influence  and  power  over  another  person  to 
wiiT*  *  *  induce  him  to  make  a  will  in  favour  of  the  obligor, 
and  for  his  benefit;  for  all  such  contracts   tend  to 


(c)  HaU  y.  Thynne,  Show,  P.  C.  76. 

id)  Cole  T.  CHbton,  i  Yes.  Sr.  503  ;  HoberUy,  Robtrii,  3  P.  Wms.  74. 
(e)  Smith  T.  ^nifitfi^r,  2  Vem.  392. 
(/)  Kent  T.  Allen,  2  Vem.  588. 

to)  Oale  y.  Lindo,  I  Vem.  475  ;  Palmer  v.  Nea/ve,  1 1  Yes,  165  ;  Bed- 
man  Y.  Redman^  i  Vera.  348 ;  I^evUle  t.  WUkinton^  i  Bro.  C.  C.  543. 
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deceive  and  injure  others,  and  encourage  artifices  and 
improper  attempts  to  control  the  exercise  of  their  free 
judgment  (A). 

Contracts  in  general  restraint  of  marriage  are  void,  (s-)  Contracts 
as  against  public  policy,  and  the  due  economy  and  restrafnt  of 
morality  of  domestic  life ;  and  so,  if  a  condition  is  not  ™^^®' 
in  restraint  of  marriage  generally,  but  still  the  prohibi- 
tion is  of  so  rigid  a  nature,  or  so  tied  up  to  peculiar 
circumstances,  that   the   party  upon  whom  it  is   to 
operate    is  unreasonably  restrained  in  the  choice  of 
marriage,  it  will  fall  under  the  like   consideration. 
Thus,  where  a  legacy  was  given  to   a  daughter,  on 
condition  that  she  should  not  maiTy  a  man  who  was 
not  seised  of  an  estate  in  fee  simple  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  ;^5oo,  it  was  held  to  be  a  void  con- 
dition, as  leading  to  a  probable  prohibition  of  mar- 
riage (i). 

Contracts  in  general  restraint  of  trade  are  also  void,  (6.)  Contracts 
as  tending  to  promote  monopolies,  and  to  discourage  reatrafntof 
industry,  enterprise,  and  just  competition.     But  the  B^Jnot^**^* 
same  reasoning  does  not  apply  to  a  limited  restraint  Bpeciai  re- 
of  trade,  e.g.,  not  to  carry  on  trade  at  a  particular  place, 
or  with  particular  persons,  or  for  a  limited  reasonable 
time ;  and  a  person  may  lawfully  sell  a  secret  in  his 
trade  or  business,  and  restrain  himself  from  using  that 
secret  (j). 

In  like  manner,  agreements  which  are  founded  upon  (7)  Agree- 
violations  of  public  trust  or  confidence,  or  of  the  rules  ©n  yioiation 
adopted  by  courts  in  furtherance  of  the  administration  g^Jn^^"  ^^^' 
of  public  justice,  are  held  void  (A).     Thus,  contracts 


(/i)  Dehenham  v.  Ox,  I  Vea.  276. 

(t)  Keily  v.  Monck,  3  Rtdg.  P.  C.  205 ;  ScoU  t.  Tyler,  2  L.  C.  14%- 
Ij)  St.  292 ;  Bryaon  v.   Whitehead,  I  Sim.  k  Stu.  74 ;  Benwell  v. 
Innt,  24  Beav.  307 ;  HartM  v.  Paraon,  32  Beav.  328. 
W  St.  294, 
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As  buying 
and  selling 
offices. 


Neither  party 
to  an  illegal 
agreement  is 
aided,  as  a 
geneial  rule. 


Except  where 
agreement  is 
contrary  to 
public  policy. 


II.  Construe' 
tire  frauds 
arising  from 
the  fiduciary 
relation. 


for  the  buying,  seUing,  or  procuring  of  public  offices  (/), 
agreements  founded  on  the  suppression  of  criminal 
prosecutions  (m),  contracts  which  have  a  tendency  to 
encourage  champerty  (n),  and  generally  all  agreements 
founded  upon  corrupt  considerations  or  moral  turpi- 
tude, whether  they  stand  prohibited  by  statute  or  not, 
are  treated  as  frauds  upon  public  policy  or  public 
law  (p). 

In  general,  where  parties  are  concerned  in  illegal 
agreements,  whether  they  are  mala  prohUnta  or  mala 
in  se,  courts  of  equity,  following  the  rule  of  law  as  to 
participators  in  a  common  fraud,  will  not  interpose  to 
grant  any  relief,  acting  upon  the  well-known  maxim. 
In  pari  delicto  potior  est  conditio  possidentis  (p).  But 
in  cases  where  the  agreement  is  repudiated  on  account 
of  its  being  against  public  policy,  the  circumstance 
that  the  relief  is  asked  by  a  party  who  is  particeps 
fraudis,  is  not  in  equity  material.  The  reason  is,  that 
the  public  interest  requires  that  relief  should  be  given, 
and  it  is  given  to  the  public  through  the  party  (;),  and 
not  to  the  party,  excepting  as  an  indirect  consequence 
occasionally. 

II.  Constructive  frauds  which  arise  from  the  abuse 
of  some  peculiar,  confidential,  or  fiduciary  relation  be- 
tween the  parties. 

In  this  class  of  cases  there  is  often  to  be  found  some 


(0  ChesUrfidd  T.  Jan9$en,  i  Atk.  352  ;  ffartwell  v.  ffartwell,  4  Ves, 
81 1. 

(ill)  Johfuon  y.  Ogilby,  3  P.  Wms.  277. 

(n)  PowtU  T.  KnowUt,  2  Atk.  224 ;  JUyneU  t.  Sprye,  i  De  O.  M.  & 
G.  660. 

(o)  St.  296. 

(p)  Hawion  v.  Hancock,  8  T.  R.  575  ;  OAome  ▼.  WiUiam$,  18  Yes. 

379. 
( 9)  St.  298 ;  <Sf^  John  ▼.  St.  John,  ii  Yes.  535  ;  RoherU  t.  RoberU, 

3  P.  Wms.  66 ;  Smith  v.  Bromley,  Dougl  R.  696  ;  Rider  t.  Kidder,  10 

Ves.  360. 
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intermixture  of  deceit,  imposition,  over- reaching,  un- 
conscionable advantage,  or  other  mark  of  direct  fraud. 
But  the  principle  on  which  courts  of  equity  act  in  re- 
gard thereto,  stands  independent  of  any  such  ingredi- 
ents, upon  a  motive  of  general  public  policy.  The 
general  principle  which  governs  in  all  cases  of  this 
sort  is,  that  if  confidence  is  reposed,  and  that  confi- 
dence is  abused,  courts  of  equity  will  grant  relief. 

In  the  first  place,  as  to  the  relation  of  parent  and  M  Gift*  from 
child,  all  contracts  and  conveyances  whereby  benefits  void  if  noUn* 
are  secured  by  children  to  their  parents,  or  to  persons  }^^^^^^ 
who  stand  in  loco  parentis,  are  the  objects  of  the  court's 
jealousy,    and   if    they   are   not    entered    into   with 
scrupulous  good  faith,  and  are  not  reasonable  under 
the  circumstances,  they  will  be  set  aside,  unless  third 
parties  have  acquired  an  interest  under  them  (r).    And  Gift  by  child 
where   a   child,  shortly    after   attaining  his    or   ^^i^  mSonty'**'^ 
majority,  makes  over  property  to  his  or  her  father 
without  consideration,  or  for  an  inadequate  considera- 
tion, equity  will  require  the  father  to  show  that  the 
child  was  really  a  free  agent,  and  had  adequate  and 
independent  advice  (s).       And  conversely  in  a  recent  jj-  ^^^j^^^. 
Canadian  case,  a  deed  of  gift,  executed  by  a  father  in-  7*'®'!  'J^"" 
firm  in  mind  and  body  in  favour  of  one  of  his  sons,  body. 
was  ordered  to  be  given  up  and  cancelled  (t). 

In  the  next  place,  as  to  the  relation  of  guardian  and  (a.)  otmrdian 
ward.        During   the  existence  of  guardianship,  the  J^nnoT^ai 
relative  situation  of  the  parties  imposes  a  general  in-  with  each 
ability  to  deal  with  each  other.     But  courts  of  equity  the  continu? 
proceed  yet  further  in  cases  of  this  sort.      They  will  JSatioL**** 
not  permit  transactions  between  guardians  and  wards  ^i^t^y^^J^d 

(r)  Wright  ▼.  Vanderplank,  2  E.  &  J.  i ;  8  De  G.  M.  &  O.  133  ; 
Baker  t.  BradUy,  7  Do  O.  M.  Jt  G.  597 ;  Kmfwn  y.  AMte,  L.  R. 
10  Ch.  App.  15. 

(«)  Savery  ▼.  King,  5  H.  L.  Caa.  627  ;  DaviesY,  Davie*,  4  Glff.  417  ; 
Hannah  v.  Hodgeon,  30  Beav.  19. 

(0  Moion  y.  Seney,  11  Gr.  447. 
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soon  after  the  to  Stand,  even  when  they  have  occurred  after  the 
guardianship,  minority  has  ceased,  and  the  relation  becomes  thereby 
viewed  with  actually  ended,  if  the  intermediate  period  be  short  (u), 
unless  the  circumstances  demonstrate  the  fullest  de- 
liberation on  the  part  of  the  ward,  and  the  most 
abundant  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  guardian  (v). 


suspicion. 


Gift  upheld  Where,  however,  the  influence  as  well  as  the  legal 

ence°and  ?egai  authority  of  the  guardian  over  the  ward  has  completely 

hate^TOMed.     ^^^sed,  and  the  ward  has  been  put  in  possession  of  his 

property  after  a  full  and  fair  settlement  of  accounts, 

equity  will  not  interfere  to  set  aside  a  reasonable  gift 

to  the  guardian  (w). 


(3.)  Quasi 
guardians. 
Medical  ad- 
yiaen. 
Ministers  of 
religion. 


The  same  principles  are  applied  to  persons  standing 
in  the  situation  of  gruasi  guardians,  or  confidential 
advisers,  as  medical  advisers  (x),  or  ministers  of  re- 
ligion (y),  and  to  every  case  where  influence  is 
acquired  and  abused,  where  confidence  is  reposed  and 
betrayed  (z). 


(4.)  Solicitor 
and  client. 


In  the  next  place,  as  to  the  relation  between 
solicitor  and  client.  In  Tomsan  v.  Jtidge  (a).  A.,  who 
was  proved  to  have  entertained  feelings  of  peculiar 
personal  regard  for  B.,  his  solicitor,  conveyed  to  him 
certain  real  estate  by  a  deed  purporting  to  be  a 
purchase-deed ;  the  consideration  was  expressed  to  be 
;^ioo,  the  value  of  the  real  estate  being  upwards  of 
j^i  200.  B.  produced  evidence  to  show  that  no  money 
passed ;  that  the  transaction  was  never  intended  to  be 
a  purchase,  but   a   gift   for   his  services,  and   fix)m 


(tt)  Pierte  v.  TTarm^r,  i  P.  Wms.  121. 

(t>)  St  317  ;  ffcUch  ▼.  HaUh,  9  Vea.  297  ;  Wright  v.  Vanderplank,  a 
K.  &  J.  I ;  8  De  G.  M.  &  O.  133. 
(w)  ff^on  T.  Bylton,  2  Vea.  Sr.  549 ;  Batch  ▼.  Baich,  9  Yes.  297. 
(x)  Dent  T.  Bennett,  4  My.  &  Cr.  269. 
(y)  NoUidge  t.  Prince,  2  Giff.  246. 

(z)  Smith  T.  Kay,  7  H.  L.  Caa.  751 ;  Lyon  y.  Home,  L.  R.  6  Kq.  655. 
(a)  3  Drew.  306.    See  alao  Morgan  t.  MineU,  L.  R  6  Ch.  DIt.  638. 
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aiTection.     It  was  held  that  the  rule  ia  absolute, //la^  A  flrt/<  from 
a  solicitoTi'  cannot  sustain  a  GIFT  from  his  client^  made  oitor  pending 
pending  the  relation  of  solicitor  and  client,  and  the  ^ot  iTw. 
deed  was  set  aside.    Kindersley,  V.-C,  said : — "  Now,  as  a  purcjoje 
to  the  cases  of  PURCHASES  hy  solicitors  from  their  clients,  there  u  per- 
there  is  no  rule  of  this  court  to  the  effect  that  a^^'*-^''' 
solicitor  cannot  make  such  a  purchase.      A  solicitor 
can    purchase    his   client's    property  even  while  the 
relation  subsists;   but  the  rule  of  the  court  is  that 
such  purchases  are  to  be  viewed  with  great  jealousy, 
and  the  onus  lies  on  the  solicitor  to  show  that  the 
transaction  was  perfectly  fair,  that  the  client  knew 
what  he  was  doing,  and  in  particular  that  a  fair  price 
was  given,  and  of  course  that  no  kind  of  advantage 
was  taken  by  the  solicitor.     If  the  solicitor  shows  that 
the  transaction  was  fair  and  clear,  there  is  no  difference 
between  a  purchase  by  him  and  a  stranger.     Is  the 
rule  with  regard  to  gifts  precisely  the  same,  or  is  it 
more  stringent  ?     Less  stringent  it  cannot  be.     There 
is  this  obvious  distinction  between  a  gift  and  a  pur- 
chase.    In  the  case  of  a  purchase,  the  parties  are  at 
arm's  length,  and  each  party  requires  from  the  other 
the  full  value  of  that  which  he  gives  in  return.     In 
the  case  of  a  gift  the  matter  is  totally  different,  and  it 
appears  to  me  that  there  is  a  far  stricter  rule  estab- 
lished in  this  court  with  regard  to  GIFTS  than  with 
regard  to  purchases;  and  that  the  rule  of  this  court 
makes  such  transactions,  that  is,  of  a  gift  from  a  client 
to  the  solicitor,  absolutely  void  "  (b). 

It  is  an  established  rule,  therefore,  that  a  solicitor  soUcitor  miut 
shall  not  in  any  way  whatever,  in  respect  of  any  trans-  ^yanSw™^** 
actions  in  the  relations  between  him  and  his  client,  ti>»y  H»  f*i>^ 
make  any  gain  to  himself  at  the  expense  of  his  client,  remuneration. 


{h)  Hotman  t.  Loynes,  i8  Jur.  S43 ;  Wellet  ▼.  MiddUton,  i  Cos,  1 12  ; 
ffatch  T.  Jffaich^  9  Vet.  292;  Spencer  t.  Tophawi,  22  Beav.  573 ;  Cfredeif 
T.  Moudey,  4  De  G.  ft  Jo.  78 ;  Lewis  ▼.  JdiUman,  3  H.  L.  Cas.  630. 
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Agreement  to 
pay  a  gross 
sum  for  past 
business  is 
vidid. 


beyond  the  amount  of  his  just  and  fair  professional 
remuneration  (c). 

An  agreement  between  a  solicitor  and  client  that  a 
gross  sum  shall  be  paid  for  costs  for  business  already 
done  is  valid.  But  in  this  case  it  behoves  the  solicitor 
to  use  great  caution,  and  to  preserve  sufi&cient  evidence 
that  it  was  a  fedr  transaction,  and  that  his  client  was 
not  under  the  influence  of  the  pressure  arising  from 
the  relation  of  solicitor  and  client  (d), — a  pressure 
characterised  by  Lord  Thurlow  (e)  as  "the  crushing 
influences  of  the  power  of  an  attorney  who  has  the 
And  for  future  afiaiTS  of  a  man  in  his  hand."     An  agreement  by  a 

business  under      i**ij  •  n      ^  r  2.      i*       ji.  2. 

33  &  34 Vict.,  soucitor  to  rcceivc  a  fixed  sum  for  costs  for  future 
^'  '®*  business  was  formerly  invalid,  and  would  have  been 

set  aside  even  after  payment  under  the  agreement  (/)  ; 
but  under  33  and  34  Vict.,  c.  28,  s.  4,  a  solicitor  may 
contract  with  his  client  as  to  his  remuneration  for 
future  services,  but  every  such  contract  is  subject  to 
taxation  as  a  bill  of  costs,  and  may  (if  improper)  be 
set  aside. 


(5.)  Trustee  and 
eeatui  que 
truMt. 

Trustee  must 
not  place  him- 
self m  a  posi- 
tion incon- 
sistent with 
the  interests 
of  the  trust. 
Purchase  by 
trustee  from 
cettuique 
truit  cannot 
be  upheld. 


In  the  next  place,  with  regard  to  the  relation  of 
trustee  and  cestui  que  trusty  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
general  rule,  that  a  trustee  is  bound  not  to  do  any- 
thing which  can  place  him  in  a  position  inconsistent 
with  the  interests  of  the  trust,  or  which  has  a  tendency 
to  interfere  with  his  duty  in  discharging  it.  It  is  a 
consequence  of  this  rule,  that  a  purchase  by  a  trustee 
from  his  cestui  que  trust,  even  although  he  may  have 
given  an  adequate  price  and  gained  no  advantage,  shall 
be  set  aside  at  the  option  of  the  cestui  que  trust ;  and, 
as  observed  by  Lord  Eldon  {g),  "  it  is  founded  upon 


(c)  Tfprell  T.  Bank  of  London,  10  H.  L.  Oas.  26 ;  0*Brien  t.  Lewii, 
4  Qiff.  221 ;  M^Oann  ▼.  Demptey,  i  Gr.  192. 

(d)  Morgan  t.  ffiggim,  i  QiflF.  277. 
(f)  Wdla  T.  MiddUUm,  i  Cox.  125. 
(/)  In  re  Newman,  30  Bear.  196. 
ig)  Ex  parte  Lacey,  6  Yea.  627. 
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this,  that  though  you  may  see  in  a  particular  case  that 
the  trustee  has  not  made  advantage,  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible to  examine,  upon  satisfactory  evidence  in  the 
power  of  the  court  (by  which  I  mean  in  the  power  of 
the  parties),  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred, 
whether  he  has  made  advantage  or  not.  Suppose  a 
trustee  buys  an  estate,  and  by  the  knowledge  acquired 
in  that  character  discovers  a  valuable  coal-mine  under 
it,  and,  locking  that  up  in  his  own  breast,  enters  into 
a  contract  with  the  cestui  que  trust ;  if  he  chooses  to 
deny  it,  how  can  the  court  try  that  against  that  denial  ? 
The  probability  is,  that  a  trustee  who  has  once  con- 
ceived such  a  purpose  will  never  disclose  it,  and  the 
cestui  que  trust  will  be  effectually  defrauded  "  (A). 

It  has  been  decided,  however,  that  **  a  trustee  may  Except  on  a 
buy  from  the  cestui  que  trust,  provided  there  is  a  clear  Ji^  t^d  fair 
and  distinct  contract,  ascertained  to  be  such  after  a  JJ°*"2*»>^** 

'  the  ceitui  que 

jealous  and  scrupulous  examination  of  aU  the  circum-  trutt  intended 
stances,  that  the  cestui  que  trust  intended  the  trustee  purchase.^ 
should  buy ;  and  there  is  no  fraud,  no  concealment,  no 
advantage  taken  by  the  trustee  of  information  acquired 
by  him  in  the  character  of  trustee  "  (t).  And,  in  fact,  the 
rule  as  expressed  by  Lord  Eldon  in  the  words  quoted 
above,  would  at  the  present  day  hold  good  (if  at  all) 
in  the  case  only  of  a  trustee  for  sale  purchasing  from  his 
cestui  que  trust  without  the  leave  of  the  court  to  bid. 

But  although  it  is  a  general  rule  that  a  trustee  can-  Trustee  may 
not  except  in  exceptional  cases  purchase  from  himself,  ^Hi^^^^ 
as  it  has  been  said,  there  is  no  objection  to  his  purchas-  ^^.'f  ^.^**  ^* 
ing  from  his  cestui  que  trust,  who  is  sui  juris,  and  who  has  discharged 
has  discharged  him  from  the  obligation  which  attached  *™' 
upon  him  as  a  trustee ;  but  even  such  a  transaction 

(A)  BamiUonr,  Wright,  9  C.  &  F.  in,  123-5;  ^ngleY.  RieJiania, 
28  Bear.  361 ;  Randall  ▼.  Srrington,  10  Ves.  423 ;  Campbell  y.  WaUctr, 
5  Ves.  682  ;  13  Ves.  601. 

(»)  CoUi  Y,  Trteotkick,  9  Ves.  234 ;  Denton  v.  Bonner,  23  Beav.  285. 

2  a 
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Gift  to  tmstee 
treated  on 


will  be  watched  by  the  coiirt   ''with    infinite   jea- 
lousy  "  (;). 

A  trustee  is  never  permitted  to  partake  of  the 
Mune  pnn-  bounty  of  his  cestui  que  trust,  except  under  circiun- 
oipiea  as  one    stauccs  which  would  make  the  same  valid,  if  it  were  a 

between  guar* 

dian  and  ward,  case  of  guardianship  (k).  The  relation  must  have  in 
fact  ceased,  and  it  must  be  proved  that  the  influence 
arising  from  that  relation  has  also  ceased. 


(6.)  Principal 
and  agent. 


Entire  good 
faith  and  com- 
plete disclo* 
aure  necesaary 
in  dealings 
between  prin- 
cipal and 
agent. 

Agent  cannot 
make  any 
secret  profit 
oat  of  nifl 
agency. 


(7.)  Miseel- 
laneoTiB  fidu- 
ciary persons. 
Counsel,  ano- 
tioneera,  kc 


In  the  next  place,  as  to  the  relation  of  principal  and 
agent,  the  same  principles  are  generally  applicable. 
Agents  are  not  permitted  to  become  secret  vendors  or- 
purchasers  of  property  which  they  are  authorised  to 
buy  or  sell  for  their  principals  (/),  or  indeed  to  deal 
validly  with  their  principals  in  any  case,  exc^t  where 
there  is  the  mast  efUire  good  faith,  and  full  disclosure  of 
all  facts  and  circumstances,  and  an  absence  of  all  undue 
influence,  advantage,  or  imposition  (m).  And  if  an 
agent  employed  to  make  a  purchase,  purchase  for  him- 
self, he  will  be  held  a  trustee  for  his  principal  (n). 
Nor  will  an  agent  employed  to  purchase  be  permitted, 
unless  by  the  plain  and  express  consent  of  his  principal, 
to  make  any  profit  out  of  the  transaction  (p). 

And  the  principles  which  apply  to  trustees,  agents, 
and  others,  apply  with  almost  equal  force  to  other 
persons  standing  in  confidential  or  fiduciary  situations, 


ij)  Ex  parte  Lacey,  6  Yes.  626;  Fox  t.  Mackreth,  I  L.  C.  115. 
{k)  St.  321. 

(0  Lowther  y.  XowfAa',  13  Vee.  103 ;  Charter  y.  Tre9dyan,  11  C.  it 
F.  714 ;  Waliham  t.  StainUm,  i  De  Q.  J.  St  S.  678. 
(t»)  St.  315  ;  DaUy  v.  Wonham,  33  Beav.  154. 
(n)  Lees  ▼.  Nultall,  i  Rua.  k  Hy.  53  ;  Taylor  ▼.  /Salmon,  4  My.  k  Cr. 

134. 
(0)  Boat  India  Co.  t.  Benehman,  i  Yet.  Jr.  289 ;  BentUy  t.  Craven^ 

18  Beav.  75  ;  TyrreU  v.  Bank  of  London,  10  H.  L.  Cas.  26 ;  Beek  t[ 

Eantorowietf  3  K.  &;  J.  230 ;  The  Imperial  Mercantile  Credit  Ajuodo" 

turn  T.  CuiUman,  L.  R.  6  H.  L.  189. 
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as  to  coTinsel,  agents,  assignees  and  solicitors  of  a 
bankrupt's  estate,  auctioneers,  and  creditors  who  have 
been  consulted  as  to  the  sale  (p). 

Entire  good  faith  is  required  between  debtor  and  Debtor,  ore- 
creditor  and  sureties.  And  if  a  creditor  does  any  act  gureMeiL 
affecting  the  surety;  or  if  he  omits  to  do  any  act 
which  he  is  required  to  do  by  the  surety,  and  is  bound 
to  do,  and  that  act  or  omission  proves  injurious  to  the 
surety ;  or  if  the  creditor  enters  into  any  stipulations 
with  the  debtor  unknown  to  the  surety,  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  terms  of  the  original  contract,  the 
surety  may  set  up  such  act,  omission,  or  contract,  as 
a  defence  to  any  suit  brought  against  him  in  law  or 
equity  (y). 

III.  Constructive    frauds   which    imconscientiously  JP*  ponstruc- 
compromit  or  injuriously  affect  or  operate  substantially  being  unoon- 
as  frauds  upon  the  private  rights,  interests,  or  duties  JSJuri^w  to' 
of  the  parties  themselves,  or  of  third  persons  (r).  tMrd**Mt**^ 

To  this  class  may  be  referred  many  of  those  cases  |iot  puUnto^* 
arising  under  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  which  requires  J?**^°?^  m 
certain  contracts  to  be  in  writing  to  give  them  validity,  of  a  party,  he 
In  the  construction  of  that  statute,  a  general  principle  statute*of  ^^ 
has  been  adopted,  that  as  it  is  designed  as  a  protection  l^^^J^  • 
against  fraud,  it  shall  never  be  allowed  to  be  set  up 
as  a  protection  and  support  of  fraud.     Hence,  in  a 
variety  of  cases,  where,  from  fraud,  a  contract  of  this 
sort  has  not  been  reduced  into  writing,  but  has  been 
suffered  to  rest  in  confidence  or  in  parol  communica- 
tions between  the  parties,  courts  of  equity  will  enforce 
it  against  the  party  guilty  of  a  breach  of  confidence, 

{p)  PooUy  V.  QuUier,  2  De  G.  &;  Jo.  327 ;  Ckkrter  t.  Palmer,  S  C,  k 
Fin.  657  ;  Ex  parte  Holyman,  8  Jur.  156 ;  Kerr  v.  Bain,  ii  Qr.  423; 
M'Phenon  ▼.  WaU,  L.  R  3  App.  254; 

(q)  Sm.  Man.  84 ;  St.  324-326;  lee  a]«o  the  chapter  on  Suretyehip. 

(r)  St.  328. 
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who  attempts  to  shelter  himself  behind  the  provisions 
of  the  statute  {$), 


(a.  J  Common  Common  sailors  being  so  extremely  generous,  im- 
traoS^iy.^**  provident,  and  credulous,  and  therefore  liable  to  be 
imposed  upon,  equity  views  their  contracts  respecting 
wages  and  prize-money  with  great  jealousy;  and 
generally  grants  them  relief,  whenever  any  inequality 
appears  in  the  bargain,  or  an  undue  advantage  has 
been  taken  (t). 

(3.)  Barons  Bargains  with  heirs,  reversioners,  and  expectants, 
rxpeotanto."**^  during  the  life  of  their  parents  or  ancestors,  will  be 
relieved  against,  unless  the  purchaser  can  show  that  a 
fair  price  was  paid ;  for  fraud  in  this  class  of  cases  is 
usually  though  not  always  presumed  from  inadequacy 
of  price  (u).  And  this  rule  is  founded  on  good  sense. 
The  very  fact  of  the  expectant  coining  into  the  market 
to  sell  his  expectancy,  shows  that  he  is  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  make  his  own  terms,  and  that  he  is  more  or 
less  in  the  power  of  the  purchaser;  in  aU  such  cases, 
therefore,  actual  distress  need  not  be  proved ;  a  court 
of  equity  presumes  that  there  is  distress,  and  that  is 
equivalent  to  saying,  that  the  party  has  not  that  fall 
power  of  deliberate  consent  which  is  essential  to  a 
valid  contract.  The  onus  therefore  lies  upon  the  per- 
son dealing  with  the  reversioner  or  expectant,  to  show 
that  the  transaction  is  reasonable  and  bond  fde. 

jurUdiction         The  jurisdiction  of  courts  of  equity  in  these  cases 

Vict.^c?4,^^  ^  ^^^  affected  by  the   32  and   33  Vict.,  c.  4,  which 

enacts  that  no  purchase,  made  bond  fide,  of  a  rever- 

(«)  St.  2y>;ManiaeuU  ▼.  Mamodl,  I  P.  Wms.  619 ;  AtL-Oen.  ▼.  Sit- 
wk,  I  Tou.  k  ColL  Ezeh.  Ca.  583. 

(0  St.  332 ;  H9W  ▼.  Whddon,  2  Ves.  8r.  516.  . 

(t»)  Ptaeaek  t.  £van$,  16  Ves.  512 ;  Hinchman  r.  Smith,  3  Ruse. 
433 ;  AyU^fbrd  ▼.  Morrii,  L.  R.  8  Ch.  484. 
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sionary  interest,  shall  be  set  aside  merely  on  the  ffround 
of  under  value  (v). 

It  would  seem  that  the  fact  that  the  father  or  other  Knowledge  of 

.       J  •         *      1  .  •  i*         X     1    person  itand' 

person  standing  m  loco  parentis  was  aware  of  or  took  {ng  in  u>eo 
part  in  the  transaction  does  not  necessarily  make  that ^otpSr'if *^" 
valid  which  would  otherwise  be  void.     It  will  at  the  make  gnch 
most  raise  a  presumption  m  favour  of  the  bond  fides  valid, 
of  the  parties.     If,  therefore,  a  father,  being  unable  to 
supply  his  son's  necessities,  assists  and  protects  him 
in  raising  money  from  strangers,  the  son,  in  such  a 
case,  having  in  his  father's  advice  presumptively  the 
best  security  for  obtaining  the  fair  market  value  of 
what  he  sells,  the  court  may  perhaps  infer  that  a 
bargain  made  tmder  such  circumstances  was  fair  and 
for  full  value  {w). 

It  is  upon  similar  principles  that  post  obit  bonds,  (4.)^o»<o^t^- 
and  other  securities  of  a  like  nature,  are  set  aside 
when  made  by  heirs  and  expectants.  A  post  obit 
bond  is  an  agreement,  on  the  receipt  of  ready  money 
by  the  obligor,  to  pay  a  sum  exceeding  the  sum  so 
received,  and  the  ordinary  interest  thereof,  on  the  death 
of  the  person  from  whom  he,  the  obligor,  expects  to 
become  entitled  to  some  property  (a?).  If  in  other 
respects  these  contracts  are  perfectly  fair,  courts  of 
equity  will  permit  them  to  have  effect  as  securities  for 
the  sum  to  which  ex  cequo  et  bono  the  lender  is  entitled ; 
for  he  who  seeks  equity  must  do  equity  (y). 

Where  tradesmen  and  others  have  sold  goods  ^  ^^'X''^^^®'* 
young  and  expectant  heirs  at  extravagant  prices,  and  at  extravagant 

pricee. 


(v)  MUler  ▼.  Cook,  L.  R.  10  Eq.  641 ;  Tyler  v.  YiUei,  L.  R.  1 1  Eq. 
265  ;  L.  R.  6  Ch.  665. 

(w)  King  v.  Hamlet,  2  My.  k  K.  456 ;  Talbot  v.  Stan^orth,  1  J,  k 
H.  502 ;  King  ▼.  Savery,  I  Sm.  &  O.  271  ;  5  H.  L.  Caa.  627. 

(«)  St.  342.  (y)  St.  344. 
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under  circumstances  demonstrating  imposition,  or 
undue  advantage,  or  an  intention  to  connive  at  secret 
extravagance,  courts  of  equity  have  reduced  the  secu- 
rities, and  cut  down  the  claims  to  their  reasonable 
and  just  amount  {z). 

The  jMLTiy  in-  In  all  these  cases  where,  after  the  pressure  of  neces- 
ii^quiesM^fter  sitj  has  been  removed,  the  party  freely  and  deliberately, 
neo«MHy^hM*^  ^^^  upon  fill!  information,  confirms  the  precedent  con- 
ceased.  tract,  or  Other  transaction,  courts  of  equity  will  gene- 

rally hold  him  bound  thereby ;  for  if  a  man  is  fully 
informed,  and  acts  with  his  eyes  open,  he  may,  by  a 
new  agreement,  bar  himself  from  relief  (a). 

(6.)  Knowingly      Another  class  of  constructive  frauds  consists  of  those 

FidM^imprM-    cascs  whcrc  a  man  designedly  or  knowingly  produces 

•  thild^r^  a  false  impression  on  another,  who  is  thereby  drawn 

into  some  act  or  contract  injurious  to  his  own  rights  or 

interests.     There  can  be  no  real  difference  in  effect 

between  an  express  representation  and   one  that  is 

naturally  or  necessarily  implied  from  the  circumstances. 

The  wholesome  maxim  of  the  law  is,  that  the  party 

One  who         vho  enables  another  to  commit  a  fraud  is  answerable 

other  to  com-   for  the   conscqueuces  [b) ;  and  the  maxim,  Fraus  est 

a^swmUe.''  celare  fraudem,  is,  with  proper  limitations  in  its  appli- 

h  """tT/***      cation,  a  maxim  of  general  justice  (c).     Thus,  if  a  man 

to  property      having  a  title  to  an  estate  which  is  offered  for  sale,  and 

and  letting      knowing  Ms  title,  stands  by  and  encourages  the  sale, 

chftM  orSeai    ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  forbid  it,  and  thereby  another  person  is  in- 

with  it,  is        duced  to  purchase  the  estate,  the  former  so  standing 

by,  will  be  bound  by  the  sale  (d).     On  the  occasion  of 

a  loan  upon  the  security  of  a  lease,  which  the  borrower 

represented  himself  as  entitled  to  have  granted  to  him 


(*)  St.  348.  (a)  St  345. 

(6)  Bice  ▼.  Hice,  2  Drew.  73. 
(e)  St  384 ;  Bodgen  y.  Bodgert,  13  Gr.  143. 

{d)  St  385  ;  TeatdaU  y.  Ttatdaie^  Sel.  Ch.  Ctas.  59;  Cavsdor  v.  Iticis, 
I  You.  k  Coll.  Ex.  Ca.  427. 


neas. 
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for  ninety^nme  years,  the  lender  required  a  written 
intimation  from  the  alleged  lessor  of  his  intention  to 
grant  the  lease.  The  lessor,  being  apprised  of  the 
requisition  and  its  object,  signed  the  required  intima- 
tion. The  loan  was  made  upon  the  faith  of  it,  and 
afterwards  the  lessor  granted  a  lease,  which  was  then 
mortgaged  by  the  borrower  to  the  lender.  It  turned 
out  that  the  lessor  had,  some  time  before,  demised  the 
same  premises  for  the  same  term  to  the  borrower,  by 
whom  it  had  since  been  assigned  for  value.  It  was 
held  that  the  court  had  jurisdiction  to  direct  repay- 
ment by  the  lessor  to  the  lender  of  the  sum  which  he 
had  advanced,  with  interest,  although  the  lessor  was  Eren  though 
not  shown  to  have  been  guilty  of  any  conscious  active  f^^  ^ut* 
fraud,  or  of  having  done  more  thssi  forgotten  the  previous  ^Jjjj  lorgotfol- 
lease  when  he  made  the  misrepresentation  and  granted 
the  second  lease  (e).  In  this  case,  the  borrower  was, 
of  course,  guilty  of  an  actual  fraud ;  but  the  alternative 
and  more  direct  remedy  against  him  was  probably 
worthless. 


Agreements    whereby   parties    engage   not   to   bid  (7.)  Agree- 
against  each  other  at  a  public  auction,  especially  where  auotiom  not  to 
the  same  is  directed  or  required  by  law,  are  held  void,  aJiltherT** ***** 
for  they  are  unconscientious,  and  have  a  tendency  to 
cause  the  property  to  be  sold  at  an  imdervalue.      On  Puflfer  at  laie 
the  other  hand,  if  underbidders  or  pufifers  are  employed  ^  *"*^  ***"* 
at  an  auction  to  enhance  the  price,  and  to  deceive 
other  bidders,  and  they  are  in  fact  misled,  the  sale  will 
be  held  void  as  against  public  policy  (/).     But  now 
by  30  and  3 1  Vict.,  c.  48,  s.  6,  the  vendor,  if  he  re-  Under  30  &  31 
serves  to  himself  the  right  in  the  particulars  or  con-    *  *'  *    • 
ditions  of  sale,  may  bid  in  person  or  by  one  agent  at 
the  sale  ($r). 


(6)  8Um  V.  Orintelur,  i  De  G.  F.  ft  Jo.  518. 

(/)  St.  293;  Sugd.  V.  k,  P.  9. 

{g)  QiWat  ▼.  CHUUa,  L.  R.  9  Eq.  60. 
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(8.)  Fraud  If  a  Creditor  who  is  party  to  a  composition  deed 

in^er^i^ra  ^^  obtained  a  secret  and  undue  advantage  as  a  con- 
JPj*  ST"  dition  of  signing  the  deed,  and  has  thus  decoyed  other 
innocent  and  unsuspecting  creditors  into  signing  the 
deed  of  composition,  which  they  supposed  to  be 
founded  upon  the  basis  of  entire  equality  and  reci- 
procity among  all  the  creditors,  it  is  a  fraud  upon  the 
policy  of  the  law  (A).  And  such  secret  arrangements 
are  utterly  void,  even  as  against  the  assenting  debtor 
or  his  sureties,  and  money  paid  under  them  is  recover- 
able back  (i). 

(9.)Apenon  In  every  transaction  where  a  person  obtains  by 
donaSonfmtwt  donation  a  benefit  from  another  to  the  prejudice  of 
always  be  pre-  that  Other  person,  and  to  his  own  advantage,  it  is 

pared  to  prove  *  ^ 

bondjuut.  essential,  if  the  transaction  should  afterwards  be 
questioned,  that  he  should  prove  that  the  donor  volun- 
tarily and  deliberately  performed  the  act,  knowing  its 
nature  and  efiect  (J),  And  on  tins  principle,  the  cases 
have  recently  gone  so  far  as  to  show  that  the  donee, 
under  a  voluntary  settlement,  where  no  power  of 
revocation  is  reserved,  has  thrown  upon  him  the  onus 
of  showing  that  the  settlement  was  intended  by  the 
donor  to  be  irrevocable  (k), 

(ra)  A  power       "  No  point  is  better  established,  than  that  a  person 

miiBt  be  ex-       ,       .  *  .        -  '  .       .     , 

erciied  bond  havmg  a  powcr  of  appomtmeut  must  exercise  it  ooTid 
dSigned/*"  fi^  ^^^  t^®  ©^^  designed,  otherwise  it  is  corrupt  and 

ment*in?*ud  ^^^^  "  ^^^'     ^^^^  when  a  parent,  having  a  power  of 

of  object  of      appointment  among  his  children,  appoints  to  one  or 

more  of  them,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others,  upon  a 


(A)  St.  378. 

(»)  St.  379 ;  Mare  Sandford,  1  Giff.  288. 

U)  Cooke  ▼.  LamoUe,  15  Beav.  240;  Andenon  ▼.  Eltworth,  3  Oiff. 

154. 

{k)  ChuUe  V.  Aevforth,  L.  R.  8  £q.  558  ;  WoUattan  y.  Tribe,  L.  K.  9 
£q.  44.     But  see  Hall  ▼.  Ball,  L.  R.  8  Ch.  App.  430. 

{I)  Aleyn  t.  Bdchier,  1  U  C.  377. 
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bargain  for  his  own  advantage^  equity  will  relieve 
against  the  appointment  on  the  ground  of  fraud,  as 
where  there  is  a  secret  understanding  that  the  child 
should  assign  a  part  of  the  fund  to  a  stranger  (m),  or 
to  the  father's  debtors  (n).  So  again  if  a  parent,  hav-  Appointment 
ing  a  power  to  raise  portions  for  children,  and  even  to  a  sickly  infant, 
fix  the  time  when  they  are  to  be  raised,  appoints  to  a 
child  during  infancy,  and  while  not  in  want  of  a  por- 
tion, especially  if  the  death  of  the  child  at  the  time  of 
the  appointment  is  expected,  he  will  not  be  allowed, 
on  the  child's  death,  to  derive  any  benefit  from  the 
appointment  as  the  personal  representative  of  that 
child  (o). 

Formerly,  where  a  person  having  a  power  of  appoint-  Doctrine  of 
ing  property  among  the  members  of  a  class,  although  poiatmente. 
with  full  discretion  as  to  the  amount  of  their  respective 
shares,  exercised  that  power  by  appointing  to  one  or 
more  of  the  objects  a  merely  nominal  share,  such  an 
appointment,  although  valid  at  law,  was  set  aside  as  an 
illusory  appointment,  not  being  exercised  bond  fde  for 
the  end  designed  by  the  donor  (;?).       In  consequence 
of  the  great  difBculty  and  conflict  of  authority,  as  to 
what  might  be  deemed  a  nominal  or  illusory  share,  the 
legislature  interfered  in  the  year  1 830,  and  established 
in  effect  that  no  appointment  shall  be  invalid  on  the  Abolished  by 
ground    merely    that   an   unsubstantial,    nominal,   or  c.  46.  ' 
illusory  share  of  the  property  has  been  appointed  to 
the  objects  of  the  power  (j).    As  a  consequence  of  this 
Act,  the  appointor  might  have  cut  off  any  appointee 
"  with  a  shilling,"  as  the  phrase  went ;  and  now  under 


{m)  Daubeny  ▼.  Coekhum,  i  Mer.  626. 

(n)  Farmer  v.  Martin,  2  Sim.  502  ;  Carver  v.  Richards^  i  De  G.  F. 
k  Jo.  548  ;  Salmon  v.  6ibb$^  3  De  O.  ft  Sm.  343. 

(o)  Hinckifibroke  ▼.  Stymour,  i  Bro.  C.  C.  394 ;  WeUedey  ▼.  Morn- 
ington,  2  K.  ft  J.  I43 ;  Boach  ▼.  Trood,  L.  R.  3  Cb.  Div.  429. 

(p)  Wilton  ▼.  PiggoU,  3  Vea.  Jr.  351. 

(g)  I  Will.,  c.  46 ;  I  Sugd.  on  Pow.  545. 
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the  Powers  Amendment  Act,  1874  (r),  the  appointor 
need  not  now  appoint  any  share  at  all  to  any  particu- 
lar appointee,  but  may  cut  him  ofif  even  without  the 
shilling. 

(II.)  A  man  "A  man  who  has  induced  another  to  enter  into  a 
MrSfcin°iu*^*  contract  with  him  by  representing  an  actual  state  of 
of  facts  M  in-  things  as  a  security  for  the  enjoyment  of  an  interest 
a  contract,  which  he  has  himself  created  for  valuable  considera- 
«ie  from'^S^  tiou,  is  not  at  liberty  by  his  own  act  to  derogate  from 
byhii  own      ^hat  interest  by  determinating  the  state  of  things  which 

he  so  held  forth  as  the  consideration  or  inducement 

for  entering  into  the  contract ''  (s). 


{r)  37  *  38  Vict.,  c.  37. 
(t)  PiggiAt  T.  StraUanf  JohnBon,  341 ;  i  De  G.  F.  k  J.  33. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

SURETYSHIP. 

Cases  in  which  the  peculiar  remedies  afforded  by  Suretyship, 
courts  of  equity  constitute  the  principal  ground  of 
jurisdiction  constitute  the  second  great  branch  of  the 
concurrent  jurisdiction  as  above  subdivided,  and  there- 
under fiedl  to  be  considered  the  various  matters  following 
this  part  of  the  work,  and  firstly,  the  matter  of  surety- 
ship. 

The  contract  of  suretyship  requires  the  utmost  good  utmott  good 
faith  between  all  the  parties  to  it ;  for  they  do  not  between  ail 
deal  with  one  another  at  arm's  length  as  in  ordinary  p*^^^ 
contracts.     Any  concealment  of  material  facts,  or  any 
express  or  implied  misrepresentation  of  such  facts,  or 
any   imdue  advantage    taken   of  the   surety  by  the 
creditor,  either  by  surprise,  or  by  withholding  proper  in- 
formation, will  undoubtedly  furnish  a  sufficient  ground 
to  invalidate  the  contract. 

It  is  a  question  even  now  not  quite  settled  (or  at  what  conceal- 
least  not  generally  or  readily  understood)  as  to  what  by  ereditoTra- 
concealment  of  facts — ^what  degree  of  mppressio  veri — by  xhrRenenJ^ ' 
the  creditor  is  necessary  to  annul  the  obligation  of  the  principle, 
contract  of  suretyship.     Story  lays  down  broadly  (a), 
that  *'  if  a  party  taking  a  guarantee  from  a  surety  con- 
ceals from  him  facts  whvJi  go  to  increase  his  risk,  and 
suffers  him  to  enter  into  the  contract  under  false  im- 
pressions as  to  the  real  state  of  facts,  such  conceal- 

(a)  St.  215. 
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ment  will  amount  to  fraud ; "  and  this  broad  assertion 
of  the  rule  is  no  doubt  supported  by  the  decided  cases, 
although  they  or  some  of  them  seem  very  much  to 
narrow  the  foundation  of  the  doctrine,  and  to  point  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  mere  concealment   of  facts 
affecting  the  surety  is  not  in  itself  a  ground  for  re- 
scinding the  contract,  unless  either  the  party  conceal- 
er.) Either      ing  them  was  under  some  obligation  to  disclose  them 
have  been  one  or   the    conccalcd    facts    themselvcs  go  directly  and 
^^torwM     proximately  to  vary  the  liability  of  the  surety.     Thus, 
under  an  obU-  in  the  casc  of  Hamilton  v.  Watson  (6),  it  appeared  that 
cover.  A.  became  indebted  to  the  B.  Company  in  the  sum  of 

^^!'^'  £7 SO)  that  the  B.  Company  amalgamated  with  the 
6.  Company,  and  the  latter  Company  took  on  itself 
the  rights  and  liabilities  of  the  former.  On  the  G. 
Company  calling  on  A.  for  payment  of  the  debt  due 
irom  him,  A.  entered  into  a  bond,  with  H.  as  a  surety, 
by  which  a  new  cash  account  should  be  opened  with 
the  6.  Company  to  the  amount  of  ;f75o,  H.  not  being 
informed  of  the  previous  debt.  A  week  after  the  date 
of  the  bond,  A.  drew  out  a  draft  upon  the  new  account 
with  the  G.  Company  fpr  the  whole  £7^0  for  which 
H.  had  become  bound,  and  paid  off  with  it  the  old  debt 
due  to  the  B.  Company.  It  was  held  that  this  was 
not  a  sufi&cient  concealment  of  facts  to  discharge  the 
surety — that  the  mere  circumstance  of  the  parties 
supposing  that  the  money  was  intended  to  be  applied 
to  a  particular  purpose  did  not  appear  to  vitiate  the 
transaction  at  all  —  that  the  creditor  was  under  no 
obligation  to  volimteer  a  disclosure  of  any  transaction 
that  passed  between  him  and  the  other  party — that  if 
the  surety  would  guard  against  particular  perils,  he 
must  put  the  question  and  gain  the  information 
required — ^and  that  the  true  criterion  as  to  whether 
any  disclosure  ought  to  be  made  voluntarily,  was  to 
inquire  whether  there  was  anything  that  might   not 

(6)  I  a  01.  &  Fin.  109. 
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naturally  be  expected  to  take  place  between  the  parties 
— ^that  is,  whether  there  was  a  contract  between  the 
debtor  and  creditor  to  the  effect,  that  his  position 
should  be  different  from  that  which  the  surety  might 
naturally  expect. 


It  is  to  be  observed  of  the  last-mentioned  case  that  [Bale  as  to 

coneenlmen 
in  insurances 


the  amount  of  the  surety's  liabilities  was  not  in  any  co*»®«*^™«"* 


way  affected  by  the  concealed  fact ;  had  it  been  other-  jnappUcabie 

^  ^  '  to  common 

wise,  there  would  probably  have  arisen  an  obligation  suretyships.] 
to  disclose  it.  But  when  the  amount  of  liability  is 
not  affected,  it  has  been  decided  that  the  rule  which 
governs  insurances  on  ships  and  on  lives  as  to  the  con- 
cealment of  facts  does  not  apply  to  common  surety- 
ships and  guaranties — that,  in  insurances  on  ships  or 
lives,  the  rule,  that  if  the  assured  conceal  any  material 
facts  known  to  him,  even  though  without  fraud,  the 
policy  is  vitiated,  is  peculiar  to  the  nature  of  such 
contracts,  in  which,  in  general,  the  assured  knows,  and 
the  underwriter  does  not  know,  the  circumstances  of 
the  voyage  or  the  state  of  health  (c). 

But  although  the  law  is  so  far  liberal  in  its  rule  as  or  (2.)  the 
to  what  facts  a  creditor  is  bound  to  disclose,  there  are  ^nTOaiei*^* 
cases  where  it  has  been  held  that  a  concealment  of  a  must  have 
materia  fact,  paH  of  the  immedmte  transaction,  di^^u'^^l^of 
charges  the  surety.     Thus,  in  Fidcock  v.  Bishop  (d),  it  t»n!SSt^nr** 
was  agreed  between  the  vendors  and  the  vendee  of 
goods  that  the  latter  should  pay  los.  per  ton  beyond 
the  market  price  in  liquidation  of  an  old  debt  due  to 
one  of  the  vendors.       The  payment  of  the  goods  was 
guaranteed  by  a  third  party  in  the  following  words: — 
"  I  will  guaranty  you  in  the  payment  of  ;f  200  value, 
to  be  delivered  to  Tickell,  in  Lightmoor  pig-iron."    The 
private  bargain  between    the  parties  was  not  com- 

(e)  North  British  Inmranee  Co,  y.  Lloyd^  10  Exch.  523 ;  Wythe$  r, 
Labouehere,  3  De  G.  &;  Jo.  593. 
(d)  B.  k  C.  605. 
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niunicated  to  the  surety.  It  was  held  that  this  was  a 
fraud  on  the  surety — that  a  party  giving  a  guarantee 
ought  to  be  informed  of  any  private  bargain  be- 
tween the  vendor  and  the  vendee  which  might  have 
the  efiFect  of  varying  his  responsibility  —  that  the 
efiFect  of  the  transaction  would  be  to  compel  the  vendor 
to  appropriate  to  the  payment  of  the  old  debt  a  por- 
tion of  those  funds  which  the  surety  might  reasonably 
suppose  would  go  towards  defraying  the  debt  for  the 
payment  of  which  he  had  made  himself  collaterally 
liable,  and  that  such  a  bargain  therefore  increased  his 
responsibilities  (e). 

Creditor  not         It  seems  to  follow  that,  as  a  general  rule,  a  creditor 

^'»„*» »-     is  not  bound  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  under 

cnrcumitances  which  a  third  party  becomes  to  him  surety  for  a  debt, 

if  there  u  no*   but  that  in  exceptional  circumstances,  he  will  be  bound 

^Umud'on   ^  inquire,  as,  for  example,  where  the  dealings  between 

if^J^wKmaWe*'  ^^®  parties  are  such  as   would  reasonably  create   a 

ground  of        suspicion  that  a  fraud  is  being  practised   upon   the 

■aipicion.        surety.     Thus,  in  Chvm  v.  Soman  (/),  A.  being  largely 

indebted  to  B.  &  Company,  and  being  on  the  verge  of 

bankruptcy,  brought  them,  on  diflTerent  occasions,  bills, 

&c.,  signed  by  himself  and  his  aunt,  as  surety.       The 

aunt  was,  to  the  knowledge  of  B,  &  Company ^  a  married 

woman,  aged  75,  and  living  apart  from  her  husband. 

It  was  held  that   the  circumstances  were   such   as 

reasonably  to  create  in  the  minds  of  the  bankers  a 

suspicion  of  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  debtor  towards 

his  aunt ;  that  they  could  not  shelter  themselves  under 

the  plea  that  they  were  not  called  on  to  ask  and  did 

not  ask  any  questions  on  the  subject,  for  that,  in  such 

cases,  wilful  ignorance  is  not  to  be  distinguished  in  its 

equitable  consequences  from  knowledge  (^). 


(e)  MdUby^i  Otue,  cited  i  Dow.  294. 

(/)  4  H.  L.  Cm.  997. 

(y)  Maitland  t.  Irvinff,  15  Sim.  437. 
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The  rights  of  the  creditor  as  against  the  principal  Rigfati  of  cre- 
debtor,  may  or  may  not  depend  upon  the  instrument  ^^t^^ 
of  guaranty ;  but  the  rights  of  the  creditor  as  against  j^JSi^ent*  £ 
the  surety  are  wholly  regulated  by  the  terms  of  that  guaran^. 
instrument.     When  an  obligation  exists  only  in  virtue 
of  a  covenant,  its  extent  can  be  measured  only  by  the 
words  in  which  the  covenant  is  expressed  (A).     In  all 
cases,  therefore,  where  a  surety  is  bound  by  a  joint- 
bond,  the  court  will  not  reform  the  joint-bond  so  as  to 
make  it  several,  upon  the  presumption  of  a  mistake 
from  the  nature  of  the  transaction ;  but  it  will  require 
positive  proof  of  an  express  agreement  by  the  surety 
that  it  should  be  several  as  well  as  joint  (i). 

It  would  seem,  that  a  surety  cannot  compel  the  Surety  o&nnot 
creditor  to  proceed  against  the  debtor,  and  practically  SSSrU  pro- 
there  is  no  hardship  in  the  case ;  for  at  any  moment  ?t4^"""* 
after  the  debt  becomes  payable,  the  surety  may  him- 
self pay  ofiF  the  creditor,  and  proceed  against  the  debtor 
for  the  money  so  paid  (j). 

But  on  the  other  hand,  a  surety  has  a  right  to  come  Remediei 
into  equity,  to  take  proceedings  in  the  nature  of  quia  I^rety.  * 
timet,  to  compel  the  debtor  to  pay  the  debt  when  due,  1?-^?P  ^"*^ 

'  *  "^  •'  ^         '  Umet  to  coxn- 

whether  the  surety  has  actually  been  sued  on  it  or  pel  iwiyment 
not ;  for  it  is  "  unreasonable  that  a  man  should  always  ^ 
have  a  cloud  hanging  over  him  "  (A).     But  this  right 
only  arises  where  the  creditor  has  a  present  right  to 
sue  his  debtor,  and  refuses  to  exercise  that  right  (Q. 

• 
Similarly  a  surety  may  file  a  bill  for  a  declaration  (a.)  Judicial 
that  his'  liability  is  at  an  end,  where  the  course  of  that  surety 

ditoharged. 

(h)  Sumner  ▼.  Powdl,  2  Mer.  35,  36. 
(0  Hatntone  y.  Parr,  3  Rubs.  539  ;  St.  146  ;  Vea.  124. 
U)  St.  327  ;  WrigfU  v.  Simpton,  6  Ves.  733. 

{k)  Rantlaugh  v.  JffayeB,  I  Vera.  189 ;  Mitford  on  Plead,  172  ;  An- 
irohus  y.  Davidton,  3  Mer.  569  ;  Woolridgt  y.  Narrit,  L.  R.  6  £q.  410. 
(Q  Padwkk  y.  Stanley,  9  Hare,  627. 
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dealing  between  principal  debtor  and  creditor  has 
operated  as  a  release  (m). 

(3.)  Action  for  Where  the  surety  pays  the  debt  on  behalf  of  the 
ment  by  *'  principal  debtor,  the  rule,  whether  at  law  (n)  or  in 
debtor.  equity,  is  that  he  has  a  right  to  call  upon  such  debtor 

for  reimbursement.  And  this  right  has  been  put  upon 
the  ground  of  an  implied  contract  on  the  part  of  the 
debtor  to  repay  the  money  so  paid  on  his  account, 
where  there  is  no  express  promise  creating  the  right  (0). 

(4.)  Action  for  jf^  in  addition  to  the  security  given  by  the  surety, 
securities  by  the  Creditor  has  taken  some  additional  or  collateral 
8urety*on**piiy-  Securities  from  the  principal  debtor,  courts  of  equity 
ing  the  debt,  j^ave  held  that  upon  payment  of  the  debt  by  the  surety 
to  the  creditor,  the  surety  is  entitled  to  have  the 
benefit,  not  only  of  the  principal  security,  but  also  of 
all  those  collateral  securities  thus  given  by  the  debtor 
to  the  creditor.  Thus,  for  example,  if  at  the  time 
when  the  bond  of  the  principal  and  surety  is  given,  a 
mortgage  is  also  made  by  the  principal  to  the  creditor 
as  an  additional  security  for  the  debt,  there,  if  the 
surety  pays  the  debt,  he  will  be  entitled  to  have  an 
assignment  of  the  mortgage,  and  to  stand  in  the  place 
of  the  mortgagee  (p).  But  this  general  rule  did  not 
apply  to  such  securities  as  got  back  upon  payment 
to  the  principal  debtor,  and  were,  in  fact,  extinguished 
by  the  payment.  Such  was  the  case  of  a  bond  en- 
tered into  by  the  principal  debtor  and  surety  to  the 
creditor:  on  payment  by  the  surety,  the  obligation 
on  the  bond  ceased  to  exist,  and  consequently  the 
surety  could  not  stand  in  the  shoes  of  the  creditor 
Extension  of    as   to   that  bond  (q).     But    by   the    Mercantile    Law 


(m)  WiUon  v.  Lloyd,  21  W.  R.  507. 
(n)  Touuaint  v.  Martinnant^  2  T.  R.  105. 
(o)  Craythom  y.  Swinhumtf  1 4  Ves.  162. 
ip)  St.  499 ;  Hodgion  ▼.  Skavo,  3  My.  &  Keen.  190. 
(9)  Copii  V.  Middleton,  i  T.  &  R.  229 ;  Hodgson  v.  Shaw,  3  My.  & 
K.  190. 
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Amendment  Act  (r),  this  exception  has  been  abolished,  right  under 

and  a  surety  is  now  entitled  to  have  assigned  to  him  J?^,^  J/****' 

every  judgment,  specialty,  or  security  which  shall  be 

held  by  the  creditor  in  respect  of  such  debt,  whether 

such  judgment,  &c.,  shall   or   shall   not   at   law  be 

deemed  to  have  been  satisfied  by  the  payment  of  the 

debt. 

Where  a  debt  is  secured  by  the  suretyship  of  two  (5.)  Action 
or  more  persons,  and  one  surety  pays  the  whole  or  JS^JI^^j^r 
part  of  the  debt,  he  has  in  equity,  and  to  a  certain  contribution, 
extent  also  at  law,  a  right  to  contribution  from  his 
co-surety ;  and  this  doctrine  of  "  contribution  is  bot- 
tomed and  fixed  on  general  principles  of  justice,  and 
does  not  spring  firom  contract,  though  contract  may 
qualify  it "  (s).  Hence  it  follows  that  the  doctrine  of 
contribution  applies  whether  the  parties  are  bound  in 
the  same  or  in  difierent  instruments,  provided  they 
are  co-sureties  for  the  same  principal  and  in  the  same 
engagement,  even  though  they  are  ignorant  of  the 
mutual  relation  of  suretyship ;  and  further,  there  is  no 
difference  if  they  are  bound  in  diflTerent  sums,  except 
that  the  contribution  could  not  be  required  beyond  the 
sum  for  which  they  are  respectively  bound  (t). 

In  certain  respects,  the  jurisdiction  at  common  law  Differences 
used  to  be  less  beneficial  than  the  jurisdiction  in  equity.  andeq*Sty7 
Thus,   where    there    were   several   sureties,   and    one  "•  ^^^^ 

'  '  luretyship, — 

became  insolvent,  the  surety  who  paid  the  entire  debt  now  aboliBhed: 
could  in  equity  compel  the  solvent  sureties  to  contri-  remedy  over 
bute  towards  payment  of  the  entire  debt  (u) ;  but  at  J^Jn*^**"^*"^^" 
law  he  could  recover  only  an  aliquot  part  of  the  whole. 


(r)  19  &  ao  Vict.,  c.  97,  s.  5. 

(«}  Jkring  y.  Winchelaeaf  I  L.  C.  lOO ;  Coope  ▼.  Tvtynam^  I  T.  &  R.  426. 

(t)  Derinff  r,  Wincheltea,  i  L.  C.  100;  WhUing  ▼.  Burke,  L.  R.  6 
Ch.  342, 

(u)  Ritchman  y.  Stewart,  3  Drew.  271 ;  Mayor  qf  Berwick  y.  Murray, 
7  De  G.  M.  k  G.  497. 

2  H 
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regard  being  had  to  the  original  number  of  co-sureties  (v). 
Suppose,  for  instance,  there  were  three  sureties,  and 
one  of  them  became  insolvent,  if  one  of  the  remaining 
solvent  sureties  paid  the  debt,  he  might  in  equity  com- 
pel the  other  solvent  surety  to  contribute  a  moiety ;  at 
law  he  could  only  recover  one-third  in  any  case,  from 
the  solvent  co-surety.  But  that  distinction  and  all 
other  distinctions  between  law  and  equity  have  now 
been  abolished,  and  the  rules  of  equity  are  made  to 
prevail  (w).  It  seems,  however,  that  if  one  of  the 
sureties  died,  contribution  could,  and  it  certainly  now 
can,  be  enforced  against  his  representatives,  both  at 
law  and  in  equity  (x). 

(2.)  AdmiMion      Before  equitable  pleas  were  allowed  at  common  law, 
denoe  to  show  if  it  did  not  appear  on  the  face  of  the  instrument  that 
prSicipS*wju    ft  person  was  a  surety,  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it 
■uretyoniy.     appeared  on  the  face  of  the  bond  that  the  principal 
debtor  and  the  surety  were  bound  jointly  and  severally 
or  as  primary  debtors,  parol  evidence  was  inadmissible 
at  law  to  show  that  the  surety  was  only  a  surety  (y) ; 
but  in  equity  parol  evidence  was  always  admissible 
for  that  purpose  (z).     Such  evidence  was  rendered  ad- 
missible at  law  under  an  equitable  defence  imder  the 
C.  L.  P.  Act,  1854  (a),  and  of  course  there  is  now  no 
distinction  in  that  respect  between  law  and  equity. 

d*?Mro^"dI        Although  the  doctrine   of  ^contribution  is  founded 
ing  sareties :—  upou  the  general  equity  of  the  case,  and  not  upon  con- 

(i.)Suujty        ^^   ^      ^.,,^  1.  X       X  X  1      I.- 

tract,  stul  a  person  may  by  express  contract  take  him- 
self either  wholly  or  partially  out  of  the  operation  of 

(v)  Cowdl  ▼.  Bdwardtf  2  B.  &  P.  268 ;  BcUard  y.  ffawea,  2  £11.  k  B. 
287. 

(w)  Judicature  Act,  1873,  s.  25,  sub-sect.  11. 

(x)  PrimroM  y.  Bromley,  i  Atk.  88  ;  Batard  y.  Bawt,  2  EU.  k  B.  287. 

(y)  Lewis  y.  Jonet,  4  B.  &  C.  506. 

(s)  Or(»ythor7^e  y.  Swinbumef  14  Yes.  160^  170 ;  Clarke  y.  Benty,  3  T. 

k  C.  Ex.  Ca.  187. 

(a)  PooUy  y.  Earradine,  7  Ell.  &  B.  431  ;  Taylor  y.  Burgestr  5  H.  & 
N.  I. 
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that   doctrine.     Thus,   where   three   persons   became  may  limit  his 
sureties,  and  agreed  among  themselves  that  if  the  prin-  expriw^oon- 
cipal  debtor  failed  to  pay  the  debt,  they  should  pay  *"**• 
only  their  respective  aliquot  parts ;  and  afterwards  one 
of  them  became  insolvent,  and  one  of  the  remaining 
solvent  sureties  paid  the  whole  debt,  it  was  held  that 
he  was  entitled  to  recover  only  one-third  from  the 
other  solvent  surety  (6). 

Where  a  surety  discharges  an  obligation  at  a  less  M  Surety 
sum  than  its  full  amount,  he  cannot,  as  against  hisdeb^^or^^ 
principal,    make   himself    a   creditor   for   the   whole  ][^^^®i^^ 
amoimt;  but  can  only  claim  what  he  has  actually  paid 
in  discharge  of  the  debt  (c). 

A  surety  will  be  discharged  from  his  liability,  where  Oiroumstancea 
by  acts  sithseqiient  to  the  contract  for  suretyship  his  the^sul^^ 
position  has  been  essentially  changed  without  his  con-  tariM  wntract 
sent.     Thus,  where  a  person  gave  a  promissory-note  ^j^h  debtor 
as  a  surety,  upon  an  agreement  that  the  amount  should  surety's 
be  advaucid  I  the  prLipal  debtor,  by  draft  at  thxee  -'^*- 
months'  date,  and  the  creditor,  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  surety,  paid  the  amount  at  once ;  it  was  held 
that  the  agreement  had  been  varied,  and  the  surety 
was  therefore  discharged  (d),  * 

"  If  a  creditor,  without  the  consent  of  the  surety,  («•)  K  creditor 

.         -       _.      gives  time  in 

gives  time  to  the  principal  debtor,  by  so  doing  he  dis-  a  binding  man- 
charges  the  surety ;  that  is,  if  time  is  given  by  vii-tue  {^^Jhouf^^n ' 
of  positive  contract  between  the  creditor  and  the  prin-  '^^}S^  ■urety, 

*  ^  and  thereby 

cipal  debtor,  not  where  the  creditor  is  merely  inactive,  affects  the 
And  the  surety  is  held  to  be  discharged  for  this  reason,  th^suwJy. 
because  the  creditor  by  giving  time  to  the  principal 
has  for  the  time  at  least  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the 

(6)  Swain  v,  WeUl,  i  Ch.  R.  149 ;  Craythome  r.  Swinburne^  14  Ves. 
165  ;  Coope  y.  Twynam,  i  T.  &  R.  426. 

(c)  Seed  y.  Norria,  2  My,  &  Or.  361,  375. 

(<Q  BoTuer  y.  Oox,  6  Bear,  no ;  Calvert  y.  Land.  Dock  Co.,  2  Keen, 
638  ;  Bvam  v.  Bremridge,  2  K.  A;  J.  174 ;  8  De  G.  M,  &  O.  loi. 
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surety  to  consider  whether  he  (the  surety)  will  have 
recourse  to  his  remedy  against  the  principal  debtor  or 
not,  and  because  he,  the  surety,  cannot  in  fact  haye 
the  same  remedy  against  the  principal  as  he  would 
have  had  under  the  original  contract "  (e).    It  seems, 
however,  that  a  surety  will  not  be  discharged  by  the 
creditor's  giving  time  to  the  debtor,  if  the  creditor's 
Secui,it         remedies  against  the  surety  are  not  thereby  diminished 
snrity'not       ^^  aflFected,  but  are  accelerated,  because  in  such  a  case, 
i^eot^  the  surety's  remedies  against  the  principal  debtor  re- 

main also  unaflfected  (/). 


Or,  if  creditor,      Nor  will  the  Surety  be  discharged  if  the  creditor, 
ftmmeahii     ou  giving  further  time  to  the  principal  debtor,  reserve 
n^to against  j^g  right  to  procccd  agaiust  the  surety ;  "for  when  the 
right  is  reserved,  the  principal  debtor  cannot  say  it  is 
inconsistent  with  giving  him  time  that  the  creditor 
should  be  at  liberty  to  proceed  against  the  sureties,  and 
^    that  they  should  turn  round  upon  the  principal  debtor, 
notwithstanding  the  time  so  given  him ;  for  he  was  a 
party  to  the  agreement  by  which  that  right  was  re- 
served to  the  creditor,  and  the  question  whether  or  not 
the  surety  is  informed  of  the  arrangement  is  whoUy 
immaterial"  (g). 

(3.)  If  the  And  the  rule  is  the  same  when  the  principal  debtor 

leaJs  th""  ^  released,  but  the  creditor  reserves  his  rights  against 
S'mo?*^  the  surety.  But  where  the  release  is  in  general  terms, 
the  surety  will  be  discharged,  and  that  not  from  any 
equity  in  his  favour,  but  on  principles  of  bare  justice 
to  the  principal  debtor.  For  "  it  would  be  a  fraud  on 
the  principal  debtor  to  profess  to  release  him,  and  then 
to   sue  the  surety,  who  in  his  turn  would  sue  him ; 

• 

(e)  Samudl  ▼.  Ifowarth,  3  Mer.  272  ;  Wright  v.  Simpion,  6  Yes.  734; 
Reei  V.  Btrrington,  2  L.  C.  974 ;  JBaiUy  y.  £dwar<U,  4  B.  ^  S.  771  ;  13 
W.  R.  337 ;  DavUt  ▼.  Stainbank,  6  De  Q.  M.  ft  O.  679. 

(/)  HuLme  ▼.  CoU*^  2  Sim.  12  ;  Prenderga$t  ▼.  Jhvty^  6  Mad.  124 ; 
Price  y.  Edmunds,  10  B.  &  C.  578. 

{g)  Wdib  y.  ZTnottt,  3  K.  &  J.  442  ;  BoMu  y.  Stubht,  18  Ves.  26  ; 
Wgke  y.  Rogertj  i  De  G.  M.  ft  Q.  408. 
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but  where  the  bargain  is  that  the  creditor  is  to  retain 
his  remedy  against  the  surety,  there  is  no  fraud  on  the 
principal  debtor  '*  (A). 

It  seems  to  be  a  settled  principle  at  law  that  a  (sM  if  the 
release  or  discharge  of  one  surety  by  the  creditor,  even  J^ei  on7co- 
when  founded  on  a  mistake  of  law,  operates  as  a  dis-  ■'^ty* 
charge  of  the  others  (i). 

But  though  a  release  of  one  surety  is  a  discharge  of  Secut,  if  cre- 
his  co-sureties,  still  if  the  release  can  be  construed  as  covenStrnot 
a  covenant  not  to  sice,  it  will  not  operate  as  a  discharge  ^rinciwi* 
of  the  co-sureties  (/).    And  the  same  rule  applies  to  a  debtor  ©rone 
covenant  not  to  sue  the  principal  debtor.  oo-iurety. 

Although  a  creditor  upon  giving  time  to  the  prin- Creditor  can- 

1  i_«'i_x  'j-xi-  j.»i_     Dot  reserve  his 

cipal  may  reserve   his  right  agamst  the  sureties,  he  rights  against 
cannot  do  so  if  he  give  to  the  debtor  what  amounts  to  JJ|J^*the^** 
an  actual  release,  for  the  debt  is  in  the  latter  case  gone  principal 
at  law.     It  was  therefore  held  that,  where  there  was  co-surety, 
an  agreement  between  a  bond  debtor  and  his  creditor 
for  the  latter  to  take  all  the  debtor's  property,  and  to 
pay  the   other  creditors  five  shillings  in  the  pound, 
though  it  was  not  a  discharge  of  the  bond  at  law  by 
way  of  accord  and   satisfaction,  stiU  it  operated  in 
equity  as  a  satisfaction  of  the  debt,  and  it  was  not 
possible  in  equity  upon  such  a  transaction  to  reserve 
any  rights  against  the  surety ;  and  any  attempt  to  do 
so  would  be  void,  as  being  inconsistent  with  the  agree- 
ment (k). 

A  surety  being  entitled  on  payment  of  the  debt  to  (4.)  if  creditor 
all  the  securities  which  the  creditor  has  against  the  BMurUies  to  ' 

(A)  Per  MeUish,  L.  J.,  in  NevaVe  Case,  L.  R.  6  Ch.  47. 

{%)  Cheeiham  v.  Ward,  I  B.  &  P.  633  ;  Nicholson  y,  BeveU,  4  A.  &  E. 
675  ;  Ex  parte  Jacobs,  In  re  Jacohs,  L.  K.  10  Cb.  App.  211. 

(3)  Price  V.  JBarkef',  4  Ell.  k  Bl.  777  ;  Bailey  v.  Edioards,  4  B.  &  S. 
761 ;  Ex  parte  Good,  In  re  Armitage,  L.  R.  5  Ch.  Div.  46. 

(*)  Wehb  V.  HewiU,  3  K.  &  J.  438 ;  Nicholson  v.  Eevell,  4  Ad.  k  Ell. 
675 ;  KearsUy  y.  Cole,  16  Meea.  &  W.  128. 
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go  back  into  principal,  whether  such  securities  were  given  at  the 
hanS^'  time  of  the  contract  of  suretyship,  with  or  without  the 

knowledge  of  the  surety  (I),  or  whether  they  were 
given  after  that  contract,  with  or  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  surety  (m),  it  follows,  that,  if  a  creditor 
who  has  had,  or  ought  to  have  had,  such  securities, 
loses  them,  or  suffers  them  to  get  back  into  the 
possession  of  the  debtor,  or  does  not  make  them 
efiFectual  by  giving  proper  notice  (n),  the  surety,  to 
the  extent  of  such  security,  will  be  discharged  (o). 
So  where  a  creditor,  by  neglecting  the  statutory 
formalities,  lost  the  benefit  of  an  execution  under  a 
warrant  of  attorney,  which,  according  to  the  agree- 
ment  of  suretyship,  he  had  proceeded  to  enforce, 
upon  a  notice  by  the  surety,  it  was  held  that  the 
surety  was  thereby  discharged  (p), 

Marghaliing  of  On  page  28 ^^  S2cpra,  certain  general  rules  (there 
agSdMt  Bore-*"  given)  regarding  the  marshalling  of  securities  were 
*»«••  stated  to  be  applicable  as  against  sureties  also.    The 

order  of  working  out  the  successive  redemptions  and 
foreclosures  of  mortgaged  estates,  stated  on  p.  300, 
supra,  and  illustrated  in  JSeevor  v.  Luck  (q),  is  applic- 
able also  to  sureties  (r),  and  is  subject,  aa  against  sure- 
ties also,  to  the  doctrine  of  consolidation,  stated  on 
pp.  315,  31A  supra. 


{I)  Mayhem  v.  CrxckeU,  2  Swanat.  185. 

(m)  Pearl  y.  Deacon,  24  Beav.  186 ;  I  De  Q.  &  Jo.  461  ;  Laht  ▼. 
JBrwUon,  18  Beav.  34 ;  8  Do  G.  M.  &  G.  440 ;  Pledge  ▼.  £ust,  Johnion, 
663,  668. 

(n)  Strange  v.  Fooki,  4  Giff.  408. 

(o)  Capel  ▼.  Butier,  2  S.  &  S.  457  ;  Law  ▼.  E.  I,  Co.,  4  Ves.  824. 

ip)  Walton  y.  AUcock,  i  Sm.  k  Giff.  319 ;  4  De  G.  M.  &  G.  242 ; 
Mayhew  y.  CriekeU,  2  Swanst.  185,  19a 

iq)  L.  R.  4  Eq.  537.  And  see  Minutes  (in  extenso)  of  the  Decree  in 
Pemberton  on  Judgments  and  Orders,  2d.  edit.  pp.  478-480. 

(r)  Bowker  y.  Bull,  i  Sim.  N.S.  29;  Farelrother  s,  WocUhoute,  23 
Beay.  18,  19.  And  distinguish  Williamt  y.  Otoen,  13  Sim.  597  ;  Daw- 
ion  y.  Bank  of  Whitehaven,  L.  R.  6  Ch.  Diy.  218,  reversing  S.  C.  as 
reported  in  L.  R.  4  Ch.  Div.  639. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

PAKTNERSHIP. 

Courts  of  equity  exercise  a  full  concurrent  jurisdic-  Partnenhip. 
tion  with  courts  of  law  in  all  matters  of  partnership ; 
indeed  it  may  be  said  that  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  Equi^  hu  a 
of  equity  is,  practically  speakmg,  an  exclusive  junsdic-  exciurive 
tion  in  all  cases  of  any  complexity  or  difficulty.     For  Jurisdiction, 
wherever  a  discovery,  or  an  account,  or  a  contribution, 
or  an  injunction,  or  a  dissolution  is  sought  in  cases  of 
partnership,  or  where  a  due  enforcement  of  partner- 
ship rights,  duties  and  credits  is  required,  the  remedial 
justice  administered  by  courts  of  equity  is  far  more 
complete,  extensive,  and  various,  adapting  itself  to  the 
particular  nature  of  the  grievance,  and  granting  relief 
in  the  most  beneficial  and  effectual  manner,  where  no 
redress  whatsoever,  or  very  imperfect  redress,  could  be 
obtained  at  law  (a).     And  the  Judicature  Act,  1873 
(§  34),  has  recognised  this  superiority,  by  assigning  to 
the  Chancery  division  of  the  court  all  matters  of  part- 
nership, involving  either  accounts  or  a  dissolution. 

A  court  of   equity  will   decree    the  specific  per-  Specific  per- 
formance of  a  contract  to  enter  into  partnership  for  a  ^^^^^^ 
fixed  and  definite  period  of  time  (6) ;  but  it  will  not  Jl^J^^*"" 
do  so  when  no  term  has  been  fixed,  for  such  a  decree  when  not 
would  be  useless  when  either  of  the  parties  might 
dissolve   the  partnersliip  immediately  afterwards  (c), 

(a)  St.  666,  683. 

(b)  Buxton  V.  LUteTf  3  Atk.  385  ;  England  v.  Curling,  8  Beav.  129. 

(c)  ffiercy  v.  Birch,  9  Ves.  357 ;   Mr.  Swanston's  Note  to  Crawshay 
V.  Jfau/e,  I  Swanst.  51 1-5 13. 
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And  it  will  not  decree  specific  performance,  even 
where  a  definite  term  has  been  fixed,  unless  there 
have  been  acts  of  part  performance  (rf). 


Injunction,— 
when  and 
when  not 
granted. 


(i.)  Against 
omiation  of 
name  of 
one  of  the 
partners. 


(a.)  Against 
carrying  on 
another 
business. 


(3.)  Against 
destruction 
of  partner- 
ship property. 


(4.)  Against 
exclusion  of 
partner. 


In  like  manner,  after  the  commencement  and 
during  the  continuance  of  the  partnership,  courts  of 
equity  will  in  many  cases  interpose  to  decree  a  specific 
performance  of  other  agreements  in  the  articles  of 
partnership.  If,  for  instance,  there  be  an  agreement 
to  insert  the  name  of  a  partner  in  the  name  of  the 
firm,  so  as  to  clothe  him  publicly  with  all  the  rights 
of  acting  for  the  .partnership,  and  there  be  a  studied, 
intentional,  prolonged,  and  continued  inattention  to 
the  application  of  the  partner  to  have  his  name  so 
used  and  inserted  in  the  firm  name,  courts  of  equity 
wiU  grant  specific  relief  by  an  injimction  against 
the  use  of  any  other  firm  name,  not  including  his 
name.  But  the  remedy  in  such  cases  is  strictly 
confined  to  cases  of  studied  delay  and  omission,  and 
relief  wiU  not  be  given  for  a  temporary,  accidental,  or 
trifling  omission  (e).  So  where  there  is  an  agreement 
by  the  partners  not  to  engage  in  any  other  business, 
courts  of  equity  will  act  by  injunction  to  enforce  it ; 
and  if  profits  have  been  made  by  any  partner  in 
violation  of  such  an  agreement  in  any  other  business, 
the  profits  will  be  decreed  to  belong  to  the  partner- 
ship (/).  A  court  of  equity  will  further  interfere  by 
injunction  to  prevent  such  acts  on  the  part  of  any  of 
the  partners,  as  either  tend  to  the  destruction  of  the 
partnership  property  (^),  or  to  impose  an  improper 
liability  on  the  others,  or  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other 
partners  from  the  exercise  of  their  partnership  rights, 


((f)  8eoU  V,  Baymentf  L.  R.  7  £q.  112. 

(e)  Marshall  r,  Colman,  2  J.  &  W.  266,  269. 

(/)  St.  667  ;  SomervUle  y.  Mackay,  16  Yes.  382,  387,  389  ;  England 
y.  Curling t  8  Beay.  129. 

{g)  Miki  y.  Thomoi,  9  Sim.  606,  609  ;  Marshall  ▼.  WaUon,  25  Bea  t. 
501. 
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whether  those  rights  be  founded  on  the  law  relating 
to  partnerships  in  general,  or  on  agreement  (h),  and 
although  no  dissolution  is  prayed  (t). 

But  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  courts  of  equity  Ooarts  of 
will  in  aU  cases  interfere  to  enforce  a  specific  per-  ^fllioZ 
formance  of  the  articles  of  partnership,  or  to  issue  an  pacific  p«r- 

"*■  ■■  formuioe  of 

injunction  against  the  breach  of  these  articles.     Where  articieB  where 
the  remedy  at  law  is  entirely  adequate,  no  relief  will  u  "ntireiy 
be   granted    in    equity.     So,   where    the   stipulation,  adequate, 
though  not  against  the  policy  of  the  law,  yet  is  an 
eflfort  to  divest  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  common 
tribunals  of  Justice,  such  as  an  agreement,  in  case  of 
any  disputes,  to  refer  the  same  to  arbitration,  courts  of  Nor  of  an 
equity  would  not,  any  more  than  courts  of  law,  inter-  refer  to*arbi^ 
fere  as  a  general  rule  to  enforce  that  agreement  (/).  ^^aeTcom!*" 
But  since  the  passing  of  the  Common  Law  Procedure  »<>**  ^^  p«>" 

cedure  Act, 

Act,  1854,  courts,  both  of  law  and  of  equity,  have  1854. 
shown  an  inclination  to  enforce  agreements  for  refer- 
ence under  that  Act,  and  to  remit  parties  to  the  arbi- 
tration as  their  self-chosen  exclusive  forum  (A:). 

A  partnership  may  be  dissolved  in  various  ways.       DiMoiution  of 

partnership, — 

I.  By  operation  of  law.     Of  events  on  which  by  i.  Byoncra- 
operation  of  law  the  partnership  is  determined,  the  prin-  **®'^  ®^      ' 
cipal  ones  seem  to  be  the  death  of  one  of  the  partners, 
unless  there  be  an  express  stipulation  to  the    con- 
trary (/) ;  the  bankruptcy  of  all  or  one  of  the  part- 
ners (m) ;   the    conviction    of   any   one   of   them   for 

(A)  DeitrkktHn  ▼.  Cahhum,  2  Ph.  59. 

(»)  HaU  ▼.  HaU,  12  Bear.  414. 

(j)  Street  ▼.  Bigbp,  6  Ves.  815  ;  British  Emp,  Shipping  Co,  ▼.  Some*, 
3  K.  A  J.  433. 

{k)  Seligmann  t.  De  BouUaier,  L.  R.  i  C.  P.  681 ;  WUUsford  t. 
Wation,  L.  R.  14  Eq.  572,  20  W.  R.  32. 

(I)  Oittetpie  ▼.  ffamiUon,  3  Mad.  25 1 ;  Crawihay  T.  MauU,  I  Swanst. 

495. 

(m)  Barker  r.  Ooodair,  11  Yea.  83,  86  ;  Crawhay  v.  CoUinSf  15  Yes. 
228. 
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felony  (71) ;  or  a  general  assignment  by  one  or  more 
of  the  partners,  whether  the  partnership  be  determin- 
able at  'will,  or,  it  seems,  even  where  it  is  for  a  definite 
period  (0).  To  these  may,  perhaps,  be  added  any 
event  which  makes  either  the  partnership  itself,  or  the 
objects  for  which  it  was  formed,  illegal  (p).  In  these 
cases  the  partnership  determines  by  operation  of  law 
from  the  happening  of  the  particular  event,  without 
any  option  of  any  of  the  parties. 

2.  ByMjree-         2.  By  agreement  of  parties.     By  mutual  agreement 

piSies.     ^     of  all  the   partners,  the  partnership,  though  for  an 

unexpired  term,  may  be  put  an  end  to  (q),  ' 

Partnerahip  at       Any  member  of  an  ordinary  partnership,  the  dura- 

vill  may  be       .•  a       -i*  ^     •      •    3    n    *a  t»       t  •!_       1 

dusoivedat  tion  of  which  IS  mdefinite,  may  dissolve  it  at  any 
any  moment,  moment  he  pleases ;  and  the  partnership  will  then  be 
deemed  to  continue  only  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  fpr 
the  purposes  of  winding  up  its  then  pending  affairs  (r). 
But  at  the  same  time,  the  Court  of  Chancery  would 
restrain  an  immediate  dissolution  and  sale  of  the  partner- 
ship property,  if  it  appeared  that  irreparable  nuschief 
would  ensue  from  such  a  proceeding  (s), 

DiBBoiution  by      A  partnership  may  also  expire  by  the  efflux  of  the 
event  provided  ^j^^  fixed  upon  by  the  partners  for  the  limit  of  its 

duration  (t). 

Partnership  But  in  the  case  of  a  partnership  for  a  term,  if  after 

con  inning      ^j^^  ^^^  ^j^^  business  is  carried  on  as  before,  instead 


(n)  2  Bl.  Com.  409  ;  Co.  Litt.  391  a, 

(0)  Heath  V.  Satuonif  4  B.  &  Ad.  172  ;  Nerot  v.  Bumardf  4  Russ.  247. 

(j>)  Espotito  y.  BowdeUj  7  E.  &  B.  763,  785  ;  Dixon  on  Partnership, 

43 1 » 432. 

{q)  HaU  y.  HaU,  12  Beav.  414^ 

(r)  Peacock  y.  Peacock,  16  Ves.  50. 

(«)  Lindley  on  Partnership,  232 ;  St.  668  ;  Bliuet  y.  Daniel,  10  Hare, 

493  ;  see  Pothier  Partn.  s.  150. 

(0  Feaihcrstonhatigh  y.  FenwUk,  17  Yes.  298-307. 
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of  being  wound  np  according  to  the  terms  of  the  after  term 
articles,  or  by  sale  as  required  by  law  in  the  absence  pSto«nhip*at 
of  special  provisions,  the  partnership  will  continue,  and  ^^^^^ 
will  be  deemed  a  partnership  at  will  upon  the  terms 
of  the  original  partnership,  so  far  as  those  terms  are 
applicable  (u), 

3.  Dissolution  by  decree  of  a  court  of  equity.     As-  By  decree 
court  of  equity  will,  in  many  cases,  decree  a  dissolu-  ^  ^^ 
tion  at  the  instance  of  a  partner,  though  he  cannot  by 
his  own  act  dissolve  the  partnership.     The  following 
are  the  principal  cases  in  which,  and  grounds  upon 
which,  the  court  has  decreed  a  dissolution : — 

(a.)  A  partnership  may  be  dissolved  as  from  its  Partnership 

.        1  '.I  '    *      A    :t    '      i^        T        •      induced  by 

commencement,  where  it  has  originated  m  fraud,  mis-  fraud, 
representation,  or  oppression  (v). 

(b.)  If  one  partner  grossly  misconducts  himself  in  Gro«  mis- 
reference  to  partnership  matters,  acting  in  breach  of  bJJachof" 
the  trust  and  confidence  between  the  partners,  this  will  ^^^ 
be  a  ground  for  a  dissolution  (w), 

(c.)  So,  if  there  have  been  continual  breaches  ofoontinnai 
the  partnership  contract  by  one  of  the  parties,  as  if  he  ^J^".^^ 
has  persisted  in  carrying  on  the  business  in  a  manner 
totally  different  from  that  agreed  on,  the  court  will 
dissolve  the  partnership  (a?).  But  there  must  be  a 
substantial  failure  in  the  performance  of  the  agree- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  defendant ;  it  is  not  the  office 
of  a  court  of  equity  to  enter  into  a  consideration  of 
mere  partnership  squabbles  (y). 


(u)  Partotii  v.  Ifayward,  31  Beav.  199 ;  31  L.  J.  Ch.  666. 

(v)  Mawlini  ▼.  Wickham,  I  Giff.  355 ;  7  W.  R.  145  ;  Hue  ▼.  JRichardt, 
2  Beav.  305. 

(10)  Smith  ▼.  Jeyea,  4  Beav.  503 ;  ffarritan  v.  Tennant,  21  Beav.  482. 

(as)  WaUri  y.  Taylor,  2  V.  &  B.  299. 

(y)  Wray  ▼.  fftUchimon,  2  My.  k  K.  235 ;  Anderton  y.  Andenon,  25 
Beav.  190. 
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Wilful  and  (d,)  If  a  partner  who  ought  to  attend  to  the  business 

P^JJ^^^*       wilfully  and  permanently  absents  himself  from  it,  or 

buttnesi.         becomes  so  engrossed  in  his  private  affairs  as  to  be 

unable  to  attend  to  it,  this  would  seem,  independently 

of  agreement,  to  be  a  ground  for  dissolution  (z). 

Extreme  di«-  (e.)  And  although  the  court  will  not  dissolve  a 
i^mpati '  ^  partnership  merely  on  account  of  the  disagreement  or 
temper!  incompatibility  of  temper  of  the  partners,  where  there 

has  been  no  breach  of  the  contract  (a) ;  yet,  if  the 
disagreements  are  so  great  as  to  render  it  impossible 
to  carry  on  the  business,  all  mutual  confidence  being 
destroyed,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  court  will 
dissolve  the  partnership  (b), 

inaanity  of  (/.)  Whenever  a  partner,  who  is  to  contribute  his  skill 

Shose  skUl  is  and  industry  in  carrying  on  the  business,  or  who  has 
indUpensable.  j^  right  to  a  voicc  in  the  partnership,  becomes  per- 
manently insane,  a  court  of  equity  wiU  dissolve  the 
partnership  (c).  Insanity  of  a  partner  is  not,  however, 
in  the  absence  of  agreement,  ipso  facto  a  dissolution, 
but  is  only  a  ground  (the  case  being  otherwise  proper) 
for  dissolution  by  decree  of  the  court  (d). 

Share  in  part-  The  share  of  a  partner  is  his  proportion  of  the  part- 
^^^^  *  "^^*  nership  assets  after  they  have  been  all  realised  and 
converted  into  money,  and  all  the  debts  and  liabilities 
of  the  firm  have  been  paid  and  discharged :  and  it  is 
this  only  which  on  the  death  of  a  partner  passes  to  his 
representatives  (e). 


(s)  ffarriion  v.  Tennant,  21  Bear.  482;  Smith  v.  MtdeSf  9  Hare,  556. 

(a)  Ooodman  ▼.  Whiteomb,  i  J.  &  W.  589,  592  ;  Jauncey  v.  Knowlet, 
29  L.  J.  Ch.  95. 

(ft)  Baxter  v.  WeH,  I  Dr.  &  Sm.  173 ;  Watney  ▼.  Welli,  30  Beav. 
56  ;  Leary  y.  Shout,  33  Beav.  582. 

(c)  Wateri  v.  Taylor,  2  V.  &  B.  303 ;  PaUy  v.  Patey,  5  L.  J.  Ch.  N. 
S.  198  ;  Arum.  2  K.  &  J.  441 ;  Roidanda  ▼.  Evani,  30  Bear.  302. 

(d)  Jonei  r.  Noy,  2  My.  k  K.  125. 

(e)  Lindley  on  Partnerahip,  681 ;  Knox  v.  Oye,  L.  R.  5  E.  ft  I.  Ap.  656. 
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Where  a  dissolution  has  taken  place,  not  only  will  ^^^^1^^4*0°*^ 
an  account  be  decreed,  but,  if  necessary,  a  manager  Beceiver  ap- 
or  receiver  wiU  be  appointed  to  close  the  partnership  ^!^  of  dig- 
business,  and  make  sale  of  the  partnership  property,  ■<'i^**<>'^- 
so  that  a  final  distribution  may  be  made  of  the  part- 
nership effects  ;  but  a  manager  or  receiver  will  not  be 
appointed  except  with  a  view  to  a  dissolution  (/). 

As  to  decreeing  an  account  where  no  dissolution  is  Account 
intended  or  prayed,  the  geneml  rule  is,  that  where  a  roiutfon^is  *" 
partner  has  been  excluded,  or  the  conduct  of  the  other  v^J^- 
party  has  been  such  as  would  entitle  the  complaining 
partner  to  a  dissolution  as  against   him,   a  general 
account,  at  any  rate  up  to  the  time  of  filing  the  bill, 
will  be  decreed ;  but  thai  in  no  case  will  a  continuous 
account  be  decreed,  as  that  would  be,  in  part  at  least, 
a   carrying    on   of   the    business    by    the    Court    of 
Chancery  (g). 

A  partnership,  though  in  a  certain  sense  expiring  Partner  mak- 
on  any  of  the  events  that  have  been  mentioned— such  SS^re*"*" 
as  death,  effluxion  of  time,  or  bankruptcy  of  a  partner  partnership 

Dronertv  ac~ 

— 4oes  not  expire  to  all  purposes ;  for  all  the  partners  countabi*e  to 
are  interested  in  the  business  until  all  the  affairs  of^er^^*^*" 
the  partnership  have  been  finally  settled  by  all  (A). 
Hence  the  partners  thus  continuing  a  business  are 
accountable  to  the  rest,  not  merely  for  the  ordinary 
profits,  but  for  all  the  advantages  which  they  have 
obtained  in  the  course  of  the  business  (t). 

But  there  is  no  fiduciary  relation  between  the  sur-  Bopresenta- 


(/)  St.  672  ;  ffall  ▼.  Holly  3  Mac.  &  G.  79 ;  Baxter  v.  West,  28  L.  J. 
Ch.  169. 

ig)  Dixon  on  Partnership,  193  ;  St.  671 ;  Loicombe  ▼.  RutaeU,  4  Sim. 
8 ;  F<Urthorne  ▼.  Wuton,  3  Hare,  387. 

{h)  Orawthay  ▼.  OoUiMf  2  Rubs.  344. 

(0  CUmenU  y.  JToZZ,  2  Do  G.  &  J.  173 ;  WUUU  ▼.  Bland/ordf  I  Harei 
253 ;  Wedderbum  t.  Wtdderbum,  22  Beav.  84 ;  2  Sp.  208. 
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tiveg  of  de-      viving  partners  and  the  representatives  of  the  deceased 

mw^withied    partner ;  therefore,  although  they  may  respectively  sue 

*oj^  account,  each  other  in  equity,  their  rights  are  legal  rights  for 

lien.  an  account,  and  wiU  be  barred  by  the  Statute  of 

Limitations  (/).     The  representatives,  moreover,  have 

no  lien  on  any  specific  part  of  the  partnership  estate, 

which  in  the  first  instance  accrues  in  its  entirety  to 

the  surviving  partners,  both  at  law  and  in  equity. 

In  equity  land       From  the  principle  that  the  share  of  a  partner  is 
au^^ofthe      nothing  more  than  his  proportion  of  the  partnership 
P^-^^P      assets  after  they  have  been  turned  into  money,  and 
applied   in   liquidation  of   the   partnership  debts,  it 
necessarily  follows  that,  in  equity,  a  share  in  a  part- 
nership, whether  its  property  consists  of  land  or  not, 
must,  as  between  the  real  and  personal  representatives 
And  personal    of  a  deceased  partner,  be  deemed  to  be  personal  and 
regresenta  ive  ^^^  ^^j  estate,  unless  indeed  such  conversion  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  agreement  between  the  parties  (k). 

Immaterial  Not  Only  are  lands  purchased  out  of  partnership 

has  been  pur-  fuuds  for  partnership  purposes,  treated  in  equity  as 
^edfso^ioM  personalty  {I),  but  the  rule  is  the  same  in  certain  cases 
^»**tS^h  •  '''^here  lands  have  been  acquired  by  devise,  the  ques- 
neaa.  tion  in  every  case  being,  as  was  said  by  James,  L.  J., 

in  Waterer  v.  Waterer  (m),  whether  or  not  the  lands 
are  "  suhstanticdly  involved  in  the  business!* 

Creditors  may,  In  cascs  of  partnership  debts,  on  the  decease  of  one 
one  partner?  partner,  the  creditors  may,  at  their  option,  pursue  their 
go  against  sur-  \Qg2X  remedies  against  the  survivors  or  survivor,  or 
against  the  rcsort  in  equity  to  the  estate  of  the  deceased,  and  this 
^ed.**    ®"     altogether  without  regard  to  the  state  of  the  accounts 


(»  Knox  Y.  Qyt,  L.  R.  5  £.  &  I.  Ap.  656. 

(i)  Lindley  on  Partnership,  687 ;  Darby  ▼.  Darhy,  3  Drew.  495  . 
Steward  v.  Blakeway,  L.  R.  4  Ch.  603  j  WylU  ▼.  Wylie,  4  Gr.  278. 
(Q  Phmip9  V.  PhiUipB,  I  M.  &  K.  649. 
(m)  L.  R.  15  Eq.  402 ;  Lindley  on  Partnership,  687. 
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between  the  partners  themfielves,  or  to  the  ability  of 
the  survivors  or  survivor  to  pay  (»). 

The  liability  of  partners,  although  sometimes  called  Separate  cre- 
joint  and  several,  differs  in  important  particulars  from  of^^a^e  ^^* 
.joi..  ».d  «v»d  liability,    au.,  dU-ough  th,  ^^^ 
parate  estate  of  the  deceased  is  liable,  yet  it  is  liable  creditors, 
only  as  for  a  joint  debt;  consequently  the  separate 
creditors  of  the  deceased  are  entitled  to  be  paid  their 
debts  in  full,  before  the  creditors  of  the  partnership 
can  claim  anything  from  his  separate  estate  (o).    Hence, 
a  creditor  of  the  partnership,  who  is  also  a  debtor  to 
the  deceased,  cannot,  in  an  administration  of  the  de- 
ceased's estate,  set  off  his  separate  debt  against  the 
joint  debt  due  to  him  (jp). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  creditors  of  the  partnership  paHnerthip 
have  a  right  to  the  payment  of  their  debts,  out  of  the  JSJ^^dSS,"^ 
partnership  funds,  before  the  private  creditors  of  the  <>«*  ??  p"^, 

.  -nk    X    At  '  I*  .1  11     nership  funds 

partners.     But  this  preference  was,  at  law,  generally  before  separ- 
disregarded ;  in  equity  it  was  worked  out  through  the  **®  «"d»*<>"- 
equity  of  the  partners  over  the  whole  fund(2);  and 
now  there  is  no  distinction  between  law  and  equity  in 
this  respect,  except  that  the  jurisdiction  is  assigned  ex- 
clusively to  the  Chancery  division  of  the  court. 

Another  illustration  of  the  beneficial  result  of  equity  Two  finns 
jurisdiction,  in  cases  of  pturtnership,  may  be  found  in  mmi^artne™ 
the  case  of  two  firms  dealing  with  each  other,  where  ^^^  ^^^  '^® 

one  another 

some  or  all  of  the  partners  in  one  fibrm  are  partners  at  law,  but 
with  other  persons  in  the  other  firm.     Upon  the  tech-  Sqmty.^^"**'* 
nical  principles  of  the  common  law  in  such  cases  no 

(n)  Baring  ▼.'  Noble,  2  R.  &  My.  495. 

(0)  Oray  r,  ChitweU,  9  Yes.  118;  Rid(peay  ▼.  Cflare,  19  Bear,  ill  ; 
JBxparU  WiUon,  3  M.  D.  &  De  G.  57. 

(p)  StepheriMon  v.  ChUwell,  3  Yes,  566. 

iq)  St,  675;  Tvfiii  ▼.  Mauey,  t  Atk.  67;  Oampbdl  ▼.  MvUett,  2 
Swanst.  574.  And  see  Lacey  ▼.  ffUlf  L.  R.  4  Ch.  Div.  537,  affirmed 
successively  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  and  in  the  House  of  Lords.     • 
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suit  could  be  maintamed  at  law  in  regard  to  any  trans* 
actions  or  debts  between  the  two  firms  (r).  But  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  proceeding  in  courts  of  equity  to  a 
final  adjustment  of  all  the  concerns  of  both  firms,  in 
regard  to  each  other ;  for,  in  equity,  it  was  sufficient 
that  all  parties  in  interest  were  before  the  court  as 
plaintiffs,  or  as  defendants,  and  they  need  not,  as  at 
law,  in  such  a  case,  have  been  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
record.  In  equity,  all  contracts  and  dealings  between 
such  firms,  of  a  moral  and  legal  nature,  were  deemed 
obligatoiy,  though  void  at  law.  Courts  of  equity,  in 
such  cases,  looked  behind  the  form  of  the  transactions 
to  their  substance,  and  treated  the  different  firms,  for 
the  purposes  of  substantial  justice,  exactly  as  if  they 
were  composed  of  strangers,  or  were,  in  fact,  corporate 
companies  («).  And  the  rules  of  equity  now  prevail  in 
these  respects  in  all  divisions  of  the  court. 

At  Uw,  one  Upon  similar  grounds,  one  partner  could  not,  at  law, 

not^roeSi      maintain  a  suit  against  his  co-partners  to  recover  the 
co-partnera  in  amount  of  moucv  which  he  had  paid  for  the  partner- 

a  partnership         ,  •'  r  r 

transaction—  ship,  since  he  could  not  sue  them  without  suing  him- 
equSyT  "*        scK,  also,  as  One  of  the  partnership  (t),  but  he  might 

liave  done  so  in  equity ;   and  now  the  rule  of  equity 

prevails. 


(r)  Bosanquet  ▼.  Wray,  6  Taunt.  597. 

(«)  Mainwaring  v.  Nevoman,  2  B.  &  P.  120;  St  679,  680 ;  Dt  T<utet 
T.  8haWf  I  B.  &  A.  664. 

{t)  Wright  ▼.  Hunter,  5  Ves.  792 ;  BoviU  y.  Hammond^  6  B.  &  C. 
151  ;  Sedgwick  v.  Danidl,  2  H.  &  N.  319 ;  Atwood  ▼.  Maude,  L.  R.  3 
Cb.  369.    And  see  Brown's  Law  Dictionary,  title  Partnership, 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

ACCOUNT. 

I.  The  action  of  account  waa  one  of  the  most  ancient  i.  Aoooont. 
forms  of  action  at  the  common  law.     But  the  modes 
of  proceeding  in  that  action,  although  aided  from  time 
to  time  by  statute,  were  found  so  very  dilatory,  incon-  At  common 
venient,  and  unsatisfactory,  that  as  soon  as  courts  of  in^'j^^yj? 
equity  began  (and  they  began  very  early)  to  assume  '"®'^*- 
jurisdiction  in  matters  of  account,  the  remedy  at  law 
began  to  decline,  and  feU  into  disuse  (a). 

At  the  common  law  an  action  of  account  lay  in  two  when  account 
classes  of  cases  (6),—  ^'^r  at  i»w. 

1.  Where  there  was  either  a  privity  in  deed  by  the  i.  in  ewes  of 
consent  of  the  party,  as  against  a  bailiflf,  a  receiver  ^j^*^  °  ^ 
appointed  by  the  party ;  or  a  privity  in  law,  ex  pro- 

visione  legis,  as  against   guardians  in  socage  (c),  and 
their  executors  and  administrators  (d). 

2.  By  the  law  merchant,   one    naming  himself   a  2.  Between 
merchant,  might  have    an    accoimt   against    another,  ^ 
naming  him  as  a  merchant,  and  charge  him  as  a  re- 
ceiver (e),  or  against  his  executors  (/). 

And  the  reasons  for  the  disuse  of  the  action  of  Sniton  pro- 
account  at  common  law,  and  its  progress  in  equity,  beoauseoMu 
are  not  hard  to  find — one  ground  was,  that  courts  of  pJ^"^^^ j"Jf 
common  law  could  not  compel  a  discovery  from  the  afiminiitra- 

tion« 

(a)  St.  442.  (6)  St.  445. 

(c)  Co.  Litt.  90  &.  ((2)  3  &  4  Anne,  c.  1 6. 

(«)  Co.  Litt.  172  o.;  II  Co.  R.-89.  (/)  13  Edw.  III.,  c.  23. 

2  I 
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defendant  on  his  oath ;  another  ground  was,  that  the 
machinery  and  administrative  powers  of  the  courts  of 
common  law  were  not  so  well  adapted  for  the  purposes 
of  an  accoimt  as  those  of  the  courts  of  equity  (ff). 

inwhatoAsei        Courts  of  common  law  having  failed  to  give  due 
equity  aUowi   relief  in  cases  of  account,  suitors  were  obliged,  in  most 

HD  SiOOOTUlfek 

cases,  to  come  into  equity  for  that  purpose.  It  now 
becomes  necessary  to  examine  in  what  cases  equity 
will  afford  such  relief.  It  should  be  premised,  how- 
ever, that  since  the  coining  into  operation  of  the  Judi- 
cature Acts,  187 3- 1875,  the  jurisdiction  in  account 
has  become  co-extensive  at  law  and  in  equity ;  conse- 
quently, that  in  all  matters  of  account  whatsoever, 
equity  now  has  jurisdiction  although  the  accounts 
should  be  ever  so  simple,  and  although  law  would 
therefore  be  the  more  proper  forum ;  snd  on  the  other 
hand,  law  also  now  has  jurisdiction  in  aU  matters  of 
account  even  the  most  complicated  and  even  when  a 
fiduciary  relation  is  involved  in  the  case.  But  in  all 
these  last  mentioned  cases,  the  equity  division  is  the 
properer  and  more  convenient  jurisdiction;  and  we 
propose  therefore  to  set  forth  the  principal  of  such  last 
mentioned  cases  in  which  an  action  for  an  account 
more  properly  lies  in  the  equity  division. 

z.  PrineiiMa  ^  •  ^^ity  will  assume  jurisdiction  where  there  exists 

■ub^ectto?bB  *  fiduciary  relation  between  the  parties;  as  in  favour 
■tatute  of  of  a  principal  against  his  agent,  though  not  in  favour 
imi  oni.  ^j  ^^^  agent  against  the  principal  The  rule  is  thus 
stated  by  Sir  J.  Leach  (A) : — "  The  defendants  here 
were  agents  for  the  sale  of  the  property  of  the  plain- 
tiff, and  wherever  such  a  relation  exists  a  bill  will  lie 
for  an  accoimt ;  ths  plaintiffs  can  only  learn  from  ths 
discovery  of  the  defendants  how  they  have  acted  in  the 
execution  of  their  agency!'     But  an  agent  is  not  pre- 

ig)  St.  451.  (h)  MaekeiizU  y.  Jokn$ian,  4  M«d«  373. 
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eluded  from  setting  up  the  Statute  of  limitations 
against  his  principal,  unless  a  confidential  relation  in 
the  nature  of  a  trust  has  been  created  (i). 

It  has  been  argued  that  if  the  principal  may  com-  Agent  euinot 
mence  an  action  against  his  agent,  the  agent  may  like-  count  againit 
wise  do  so  against  his  principal;  but  the  rights  of ^ P""**^^*^* 
principal  and  agent  are  not  correlative.     The  right  of 
the  principal  rests  upon  the  trust  and  confidence  reposed 
in  the  agent,  but  the  agent  reposes  no  such  confidence 
in  the  principal  (/). 

By  analogy  to  the  case  of  principal  against  agent,  the  (a.)  Patentee 
Court  of  Chancery  decrees  an  account  against  the  in-  Snger."* 
fringer  of  a  patent,  on  the  ground  that  the  patentee  may 
adopt  the  acts  of  the  defendant  as  those  of  an  agent. 
From  this  principle  it  follows,  that  the  plaintiff  in  such 
a  suit  must  elect  between  an  account  and  damages.  He 
cannot  claim  both,  and  at  the  same  time  approbate  and 
reprobate  the  agency  of  the  defendant  (k). 

Cases  of  account  between  trustees  and  cedui  que  (&•)  CeHvi  qnt 
trust  may  properly  be  deemed  confidential  agencies,  tnutee. 
and  are  peculiarly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  coiLrts  of 
equity  (Z). 

2.  It  seems  that  equity  will  assume  jurisdictions.  CaseBof 
where  there  are  mutual  accounts  between  the  plaintiff  counta  be- 
and  the  defendant.  ^dSllnd-*"' 

ant. 

As  to  what  are  mutual  accounts,  the  best  definition 
is  to  be  found  in  the  judgment  in  Phillips  v.  Phil- 


(t)  In  re  Sindmarsh,  I  Dr.  k  Sm.  129 ;  Burdick  ▼.  Oarrick,  L.  R.  5 
Ch.  233. 

(J)  Padwick  y.  Stanley,  9  Hare,  627  ;  Smi^  ▼.  Leveaux,  33  L.  J.  Ch. 
167. 

{k)  NeUson  ▼.  BetU,  L.  R.  5  H.  L.  i. 

(0  Docker  y.  Somet,  2  My.  k  Keen,  664. 
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" Mi^aiac-  lipg (^;jj^  « I  understand  a  mutual  account  to  mean 
where  each  of  not  merely  where  one  of  the  two  parties  has  received 
htmnodired  money  and  paid  it  on  account  of  the  other,  but  where 
on^he^tSer^g  ^^^^  ^f  ^^^  poLTties  hos  received  and  also  paid  on  the 
ftooount.  other's  account,     I  take  the  reason  of  that  distinction 

to  be,  that  in  the  case  of  proceedings  at  law,  where  each 
of  the  two  parties  has  received  and  paid  on  account  of 
the  other,  what  would  be  to  be  recovered  would  be 
the  balance  of  the  two  accounts ;  and  the  party  plain- 
tiff would  be  required  to  prove,  not  merely  that  the 
other  party  had  received  money  on  his  account,  but 
also  to  enter  into  evidence  of  his  own  receipts  and 
payments — a  position  of  the  case  which,  to  say  the 
least,  would  be  dif&cult  to  be  dealt  with  at  law. 
Where  one  party  has  merely  received  and  paid  moneys 
on  account  of  the  other,  it  becomes  a  simple  case. 
The  party  plaintiff  has  to  prove  that  the  moneys  have 
been  received,  and  the  other  party  has  to  prove  his 
No  account  if  payments.  The  question  is  only  as  to  receipts  on  the 
qaitiott^S  ^^^  ^idc  and  payments  on  the  other,  and  it  is  a  mere 
■et-off.  question    of  set-off;  but  it  is  otherwise  where  each 

party  has  received  and  paid  (n). 

3.  Cinniin-  3.  An  actiou  for  an  account  will  also  lie  where 

o^p^t  com-   there  are  circumstances  of  great  complication.     As  to 
pUcation.         what  is  the  criterion  of  the  amount  of  complication 
necessary  to  give  jurisdiction  to  a  court  of  equity, 
independently  of  any  other  circumstances,  the  judg- 
ment of  Lord  Redesdale  in  O'Connor  v.  Spaight  {0),  is 
The  teat  it—    ^  point : — "  The  ground  on  which  I  think  that  this  is 
coun^be*^      a  proper  case  for  equity  is,  that  the  account  has  become 
examined  on    SO  Complicated  that  a  court  of  law  would  be  incom- 
Priutf^         potent  to  examine  it  upon  a  trial  at  nisi  pritcs  with  all 
necessary  accuracy.  .  .  .  This  is  a  principle  on  which 
courts  of  equity  constantly  act,  by  taking  cognisance 

(m)  9  Hare,  471. 

(n)  Padwiek  r.  Sunt,  18  Beav.  575  ;  linker  y.  Tayl<^,  3  Drew.  183. 

(0)  I  Scb.  &  Lefr.  305. 
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of  matters  which,  though  cognisable  at  law,  are  yet  so 
involved  with  a  complex  account  that  it  cannot  pro- 
perly be  taken  at  law."  But  this  principle  is  not 
quite  settled  (p) ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  taken 
as  a  universaUy  conclusive  criterion,  especially  as  the 
common  law  judges  have  a  special  power  conferred  on 
them  by  the  Procedure  Act  of   1854  (y),  on  a  cause  Compulaory 

.....  1  A  .  .  .    referenoe  to 

commg  on  at  nisi  prvus  to  compel  a  reference  to  arbi-  arbitration  by 
tration ;  and  now  under  the  Judicature  Acts,  1 873-75,  of  ms'^Ts^* 
and  rules  thereunder,  matters  of  account  as  well  as  ^^^  referenoei 
other  matters  may  be  variously  referred  to  an  official  sorts  for  r«- 
or  other  referee  for  report  (r).     And  the   suggested  JJ^^^^^ 
rule,  therefore,  cannot  perhaps  be  put  higher  than  ^^[■^®73-75» 
this — that  the  difficulty  of  examining  the  accounts  at 
nisi  prius  will  be  a  strong  circumstance  in  favour  of 
a  resort  to  the  aid  of  equity.     In  short,  the  equity  to 
an  account  must  be  judged  from  the  nature  and  facts 
of  each  particular  case  (s). 

It  is  ordinarily  a  good  bar  to  a  suit  for  an  account  chief  defence 
that  the  parties  have  already,  in  writing,  stated  and  J^ooiint^'  *" 
adjusted  the  items  of  the  account,  and  struck  the^)^**^*»' 
balance  (t).     In  such  a  case  a  court  of  equity  will  not  count, 
interfere,  for,  under  such  circumstances,  an  indebiiaius 
assumpsit  lies  at  law,  and  there  is  no  ground  for  re- 
sorting to  equity.     If,  therefore,  there  has  been  an 
accoimt  stated,  that  may  be  set  up  by  way  of  plea,  as 
a  bar  to  all  discovery  and  relief,  imless  some  matter  is 
shown  which  calls  for  the  interposition  of  a  court  of 
equity.    But  if  there  has  been  any  mistake,  or  omission.  Equity  will 


(p)  Taff  Vale  RaiU  Co,  v.  Nixon,  x  H.  L.  Cas.  ixi ;  ^uih  Eastern 
Rail,  Co.  ▼.  Martin,  2  Phill.  758 ;  I  HiJl  k  Twells,  69 ;  PhUlipi  ▼. 
PhUUpg,  9  Hare,  475. 

{q)  17  k  18  Vict.,  c.  125,  B.  3. 

(r)  Longman  v.  Easi,  Pontifix  ▼.  Severn,  Jffellin  ▼.  J/bntco,  26  W.  R. 
183. 

(<)  PhiUipiY.  Phillipi,  9  Hare,  475;  South  EatL  Xail,  Co,  v.  MaHin, 
2  Phil.  758  ;  I  Hall  k  Twells,  69. 

(0  Dawion  ▼.  Davmon,  x  Atk.  i. 
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**  open  "the     OF  accident,  or  fraud,  or  undue  advantage,  by  which 
tf^herTS'^'^*  the  account  stated  is  in  truth  vitiated,  and  the  balance 
r^*d^*  °  d  'n  ^  iiicorrectly  fixed,  a  court  of  equity  will  not  suffer  it 
other  cases      to  be  conclusive  upou  the  parties,  but  will,  in  some 
Items  only       cases,  direct  the  whole  account  to  be  opened,  and  taken 
^ed  i.^     ^  ^"^^*    ^^  other  cases,  where  the  mistake,  or  omission, 
liberty  wiu  be  or  inaccuracy,  or  fraud,  or  imposition,  is  not  shown  to 
^s^baige"    affect  or  stain  aU  the  items  of  the  transaction,  the 
and  "falsify."  qq^^^^  wiU  Content  itself  with  allowing  the  account  to 
stand,  with  liberty  to  the  plaintiff  to  surcharge  and 
falsify  it — the  effect  of  which  is  to  leave  the  account 
in  full  force,  as  a  stated  account,  except  so  far  as  it 
can  be  impugned  by  the  opposing  party,  who  has  the 
burden  of  proof  on  him  to  establish  errors  and  mis- 
takes.    The  showing   an  omission,  for  which  credit 
ought  to  be  given,  is  a  surchai^ ;  the  proving  an 
item  to  be  wrongly  inserted  is  a  falsification.     The 
onus  prcbandi  is  always  on  'the  party  having  liberty 
to  surcharge  and  falsify  {u).    And  this  liberty  to  sur- 
charge and  falsify  includes  an  examination  not  only 
of  errors  of  fact,  but  of  errors  of  law  (r).     What  shall 
constitute,  in  the  sense  of  a  court  of  equity,  a  stated 
or  settled  account,  is  in  some  measure  dependent  on 
the  circumstances  of  each  case.     An  acceptance  of  an 
account  may  be  express,  or  it  may  be  implied  from 
circumstances.     Acquiescence  in  stated  accounts,  even 
though  for  a  long  time,  although  it  amounts  to  an 
admission  or  presumption  of  their  correctness,  does  not 
of  itself  establish  the  fact  of  the  account  having  been 
settled  (w), 

(a.)  Laches,  The  court  is  generally  unwilling  to  open  a  settled 

•sImiIS'"'       account,  especially  after  a  long  time  has  elapsed,  except 

in  cases  of  apparent  fraud.     But  in  cases  of  settled 

accounts  between  trustee  and  cestui  que  trusty  and  other 

(«)  PiU  T.  Cholviionddty,  2  Yea,  Sr.  565. 

(9)  St.  523-525. 

(w)  St  528 ;  Hunter  ▼.  Bdeher,  2  De  O.  J.  k  S.  194,  202. 
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persons  standing  in  confidential  relations  to  one  another, 
where  mcUa  /idles  is  alleged,  there  is  scarcely  any  length 
of  time  that  wiU  prevent  the  court  from  opening  the 
account  altogether  (x),  or  at  any  rate  giving  liberty  to 
surcharge  and  falsify. 

And  it  should  be  remembered,  that  a  broker  is  in  a  ^^^  •^^ 
fiduciary  relation  to  his  client  (y),  although  a  banker  difference 
is  not  in  any  such  relation  towards  his  customer  («).     ^*^««n- 


(x)  Si.  527,  528  n.;  MaUheun  ▼.  Wallwyn,  4  Ves.  125;  Todd  ▼. 
TFOion,  9  Beay.  486 ;  WaUon  ▼.  Hodwdl,  L.  R.  7  Ch.  Diy.  625  ;  and 
■ee  pp.  165,  166,  tupra. 

iy)  Bx  parte  Cooke,  In  re  StracKan,  L.  R.  4  Ch.  DW.  123. 

(g)  Fole^  T.  HOI,  I  PhUI.  405. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

SET-OFF   AND   APPROPRIATION  OF  PAYMENTS. 

I.  Set-oflf.        I.  Set-off.     "  Natural  equity  says  that  cross  demands 

should  compensate  each  other,  by  deducting  the  less 

sum  from  the  greater :  and  that  the  difference  is  the 

only  sum  which  can  be  justly  due  "  (a).     But  the  com- 

At  Uw,  no  act-  mon  law  refused  to  carry  out  this  principle  of  justice, 

mutual  un-      and  held  that  where  the  mutual  debts  were  unconnected,* 

connected        ^^^y,  g^^Q^2d  not  be  sct-off,  but  the  respective  creditors 

should  sue  in  independent  actions  for   them.      The 

natural  sense  of  mankind  was  shocked  at  this,  and 

accordingly  the  legislature  interfered,  firstly,  in  the  case 

of  bankrupts,  and  allowed  a  set-off  at  common  law 

in  that  and  a  few  other   cases  by  the  statutes    of 

"  Set-off"  (&). 

A«to<Jon.  As  to  connected  accounts  of  debit  and  credit,  it  is 

nected  ac- 
counts, certain  that  both  at  law  and  in  equity,  and  without  any 

coverabieboth  reference  to  the  last-mentioned  statutes,  or  the  tribunal 
at  law  and       i^  ^vrhich  the  cause  is  depending,  the  same  general 
principle  prevails,  that  the  balance  of  the  accounts  only 
is  recoverable;  which  is,  therefore,  a  virtual  adjust- 
ment and  set-off  between  the  parties  (c). 

C"?»  "iiT^^^^d      E'^en  equity  generally  followed  the  law  as  to  set-off, 

Jthough         but  with  limitations  and  restrictions.     If  there  was  no 

allow,  le^-oflf.  connection  between  the  demands,  then  the  rule  was  as 

at  law;  but  if  there  was  a  connection  between  the 

(a)  Oreen  v.  Farmer,  4  Burr.  222a 

(6)  4  Ann.,  c.  17,  a.  ii;  2  Qeo.  II.,  c.  22,  8.  13;  8  Qw>,  II.,  c.  24, 
■.  4. 
(e)  Dale  y.  SolUt,  4  Burr.  2x33;  St.  1434« 
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demands,  equity  acted  upon  it,  and  allowed  a  set-off 
under  particular  circumstances  (d). 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  would  seem,  independently  (i.)  in  the 
of  the  statutes  of  set-off,  courts  of  equity,  in  virtue  of  Sde^^dJLV*^ 
their  general  jurisdiction,  were  accustomed  to  grant  ^^Jjj^^]J|^" 
relief  in  all  cases,  where  there  were  mutual  and  inde-  mutual  qwdit. 
pendent  debts,  and  there  was  a  mutual  credit  between 
the  pcurties,  founded  at  the  time  upon  the  existence  of 
some  debts,  due  by  the  crediting  party  to  the  other. 
By  mutual  credit,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  terms  are 
here  used,  was  to  be  understood  a  knowledge,  on  both 
sides,  of  an  existing  debt  due  to  one  party  and  a  credit 
by  the  other  party,  founded  on  and  trusting  to  such 
debt  as  a  means  of  discharging  it  (e).  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, if  A.  should  be  indebted  to  £.  in  the  sum  of 
j^  1 0,000  in  a  bond,  and  B.  should  borrow  of  A.  ;^2000 
on  his  own  bond,  the  bonds  being  payable  at  different 
times,  the  nature  of  the  transaction  would  lead  to  the 
presumption  that  there  was  a  mutual  credit  between 
the  parties  as  to  the  ;£^2000,  as  an  ultimate  set-off, 
pro  tanto,  against  the  debt  of  ;£^i  0,000.  Now,  in  such  a 
case,  a  court  of  law  could  not  set-off  these  independent 
debts  against  each  other ;  but  a  court  of  equity  would 
not  hesitate  to  do  so,  upon  the  ground  either  of  the 
presumed  intention  of  the  parties,  or  of  what  was  called 
a  natural  equity  (/).  And  now  under  the  Judicature 
Acts,  1873-75,  and  orders  and  rules  thereunder,  espe- 
cially order  xix.,  rule  3,  in  extension  of  the  C.  L.  P. 
Act,  1854  (g),  such  independent  debts  contracted  upon 
such  a  groimd  of  mutual  credit  may  be  set-off  against 
each  other. 

In  the  next  place,  as  to  equitable  debts,  or  a  legal  M  in  the 

(d)  St  1434;  Rawwn  y.  Samud,  i  Cr.  k  Ph.  161,  172,  173. 

(e)  Bx  parte  PrticoU,  i  Atk.  230. 

(/)  St  1435 ;  Lanaborough  ▼.  Jones^  I  P.  Wms.  326 ;  Jefi  ▼.  Wood, 
2  P.  Wma.  128. 

ig)  Bullen  and  Leake,  p.  570. 
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case  of  mutual  debt  on  One  side,  and  an  equitable  debt  on  the  other, 
debt*' or  a  there  was  great  reason  to  believe  that,  whenever  there 
legal  debt  on    ^33  ^  mutual  Credit  between  the  parties  touching  such 

one  Bide,  and  111 

equitable  debt  debts,  a  set-on  wos  upon  that  ground  alone  maintain- 
where  There '  able  in  equity;  although  the  mere  existence  of  mutual 
credit  at'to  ^cbts,  without  such  mutual  credit,  might  not,  even  in 
such  debts.  a  case  of  insolvency,  have  sustained  it  (A).  But  the 
mere  existence  of  cross  demands  would  not  have  been 
sufficient  to  justify  a  set-off  in  equity  (i).  Indeed,  a 
set-off  was  ordinarily  allowed  in  equity  only  when  the 
party,  seeking  the  benefit  of  it,  could  show  some  equit- 
able ground  for  being  protected  against  his  adversary's 
demand — the  mere  existence  of  cross  demands  was  not 
sufficient.  A  fortiori  a  court  of  equity  would  not 
interfere  on  the  ground  of  an  equitable  set-off  to  pre- 
vent a  party  recovering  a  sum  awarded  to  him  for 
damages  for  breach  of  contract,  merely  because  there 
was  an  imsettled  account  between  him  and  the  other 
party,  in  respect  of  dealings  arising  out  of  the  same 
contract  (/).  But  now  there  would  be  a  set-off  both 
at  law  and  in  equity  in  all  these  cases. 

In  cross  de-  Howevcr,  where  there  were  cross  demands  between 

if  recoverable  ^^®  parties  of  such  a  nature  that,  if  both  were  recover- 
at  law,  would  able  at  law,  they  would  be  the  subject  of  a  set-oflF,  then 
ofset^ff,^^      if  either  of  the  demands  was  a  matter  of  equitable 
iSyes^  ^^       jurisdiction,  the  set-oflf  would  be  enforced  in  equity  (k). 
As,  for  example,  if  a  legal  debt  was  due  to  the  de- 
fendant by  the  plaintiff,  and  the  plaintiff  was  the  as- 
signee of  a  legal  debt  due  to  a  third  person  from  the 
plaintiff,  which  had  been  duly  assigned  to  himself,  a 
court  of  equity  would  set-off  the  one  against  the  other, 
if  both  debts  could  properly  be  the  subject  of  set-off 


{k)  Jamet  t.  Kynnier,  $  Ves.  no ;  PiffgoU  y.  WUliatM,  6  Mad.  95. 
(t)  Bayfton  ▼.  Samiid,  i  Cr.  &  Ph.  161. 

0)  St  1436 ;  Bawion  y.  Samtul,  i  Cr.  &  Ph.  154 ;  BeH  y.  HUl,  L.  R. 
8  C.  P.  xa 
{k)  Clarke  y.  CoH,  i  Cr.  &  Ph.  154. 
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at  law  (t).  And  now  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
setting  off  such  cross  demands  either  at  law  or  in 
equity. 

But  a  set-off  always  was  and  stiU  will  be  prevented  debt?ot  wt^ff 
by  some  intervening  equity.  Thus,  a  shareholder  in  a  agaimt  caiu. 
limited  company,  who  is  also  a  creditor,  will  not,  in 
the  event  of  the  company  being  wound  up,  be  allowed 
to  set-off  his  debt  against  calls  made  on  him ;  but  must 
first  pay  the  amount  of  all  calls  due,  and  then  take  a 
dividend  rateably  with  other  creditors.  In  this  case 
the  equity  of  the  general  creditors  intervenes  to  pre- 
vent the  set-off;  otherwise  in  the  event  of  a  deficiency 
of  assets,  the  creditor-shareholder  would  get  an  undue 
preference,  and  in  effect  receive  20s.  in  the  pound  on 
the  amount  of  his  debt  (m). 

In  Bankruptcy,  where  there  have  been  mutual  ere-  Set-off  ander 
dits,  mutual  debts,  or  other  mutual  dealings  between  aS^sS?^^ 
the  bankrupt  and  any  other  person  proving  or  claiming  ^  *  33  Viot., 
to  prove  a  debt  under  the  bankruptcy,  .   .    .   the  sum 
due  from  one  party  shall  be  set-off  against  any  sum 
due  from  the  other  party ;  and  this  rule  extends  to  a 
case  of  liquidated  damages  (n).     And,  senible,  it  ex- 
tends also  to  unliquidated  damages  (0). 

In  the  next  place,  courts  of  equity  following  the  law  ^o  get-off  of 
would  not  allow  a  set-off  of  a  joint  debt  against  a  se-  f„®  jji*®®*?^"* 
parate  debt,  or,  conversely,  of  a  separate  debt  against  a  nghti. 
joint  debt ;  or,  to  state  the  proposition  more  generally, 
they  would  not  allow  a  set-off  of  debts  accruing  in 


{I)  Si.  1436  a;  WUliami  ▼.  Davia,  2  Sim  461. 

(m)  Gri$9eir$  Ccm,  L.  R.  i  Ch.  528 ;  Black  and  Cb.'f  Com.  L.  R. 
8  Ch.  254;  but  860  Brighton  Arcade  Company  v.  Bowling,  L.  R.  3 
C.  P.  175. 

(n)  Booth  Y.  ffutehimon,  L.  R.  15  Eq.  30;  and  see  Judicature  Act, 

i873»  ■•  as,  I  1. 
(o)  Baukruptoy  Act,  1869,  §  31 ;  Judicature  Acta,  Order  ziz.,  2,  3. 
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dififerent  rights  (p)  ;  and,  therefore,  where  an  executor 
and  trustee  of  a  legacy,  who  was  also  the  residuary 
legatee,  had  become  the  creditor  of  the  husband  and 
administrator  of  the  deceased  legatee,  he  was  not,  in 
the  absence  of  any  special  agreement,  allowed  to  set-ofif 
his  debt  against  the  legacy,  to  which  the  husband, 
having  survived  his  wife  the  legatee,  was  as  such  ad- 
ministrator  entitled  (q). 

Except  under  But  Special  circumstances  might  occur  creating  an 
cumBtances,  as  equity  which  would  justify  the  interposition  of  the 
fraud.  court,  cvcu  whcrc  the  cross  demands  existed  in  diffe- 

rent rights.  Thus,  in  -2fc  parte  StepJiens  (r),  bankers 
were  directed  to  lay  out  money  in  certain  annuities,  in 
the  name  and  to  the  use  of  S.  They  did  not  do  so ; 
but,  representing  that  they  had  done  so,  made  entries 
and  accounted  for  the  dividends  accordingly.  S.  after- 
wards, relying  on  their  representations,  gave  a  joint  and 
several  promissory  note,  with  her  brother,  to  the  bank,  to 
secure  the  brother's  private  debt  to  them.  The  bankers 
afterwards  failed,  and  their  assignees  in  bankruptcy 
sued  the  brother  alone.  A  petition  was  then  presented 
by  S.  and  her  brother,  praying  that  the  petitioners 
might  be  at  liberty  to  set-off  what  was  due  on  the  note 
against  the  debt  due  by  the  bankrupts  to  S.,  that  she 
might  prove  for  the  residue,  that  the  note  might  be 
delivered  up,  and  the  assignees  might  be  restrained 
fipom  suing  upon  it ;  and  it  was  accordingly  so  decreed  («). 
And  now  under  the  Judicature  Acts,  1873-75,  espe- 
cially order  xvii.,  rules  i,  3,  and  4,  what  was  formerly 
permitted  in  exceptional  cases  only,  is  now  apparently 
made  the  rule,  so  that  debts  accrued  in  different  rights 
may  be  now  set-off,  semble. 


{p)  St.  1437. 

(9)  Freeman  v.  Lomaa,  9  Hare,  109;  Lambardey,  Older,  17  Beay. 
542 ;  BaUey  y.  Finch,  L.  R.  7  Q.  B.  34. 

(r)  II  Vet.  24. 

(s)  VuUiamy  v.  Noble,  3  Mer.  593 ;  Ex  parte  Hanson,  12  Yea.  346 ; 
18  Yes.  232  ;  Cawdor  y.  Lewis,  i  You.  k  CoU.  Ezch.  C.  427,  433. 
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II.  Appropriation  of  payments.  Questions  as  to  the  11.  Appropm- 
appropriation,  or,  as  it  is  termed  in  the  Boman  law,  i^ptttotion 
the  imputation,  of  payments,  arise  in  this  way.  Sup-  ®'  payiaonu. 
pose  a  person  owing  another  several  debts  makes  a 
pajnment  to  him,  the  question  then  arises,  to  which  of 
these  debts  shall  such  payment  be  appropriated  or  im- 
puted,— ^a  matter  often  of  considerable  importance,  not 
only  to  the  debtor  and  creditor,  but  sometimes  also 
to  third  persons.  For  instance,  suppose  A.  owes  to  B. 
two  distinct  sums  of  ;£^ioo  and  ;£^ioo,  and  A.  could  set 
up  the  Statute  of  Limitations  as  a  defence  to  an  action 
for  the  earlier  of  the  two  debts,  but  not  to  an  action 
brought  for  the  other,  it  is  clear  that  if  A.  paid  ;£^ioo 
to  B.,  and  that  payment  could  be  imputed  to  the  earlier 
debt,  B.  could  still  recover  from  him  another  ^^loo; 
whereas  if  it  were  appropriated  to  the  later  debt,  he 
would  be  without  remedy  as  to  the  earlier.  Again, 
suppose  A.  owes  B.  two  sums  of  ;^5oo,  for  the  first  of 
which  C.  is  a  surety;  if  A.  pays  B.  <;fsoo,  and  it  is 
imputed  to  the  first  ;^5oo,  C.'s  liability  will  cease;  if 
it  be  imputed  to  the  other  ;£^5oo,  C/s  liability  will 
remain  (t). 

The  first  rule  upon  the  subject  of  appropriation  is, —  (i)  Debtor 
that  the  debtor  has  the  first  right  to  appropriate  any  t4^ppro^at« 
payments  which  he  makes  to  whatever  debt,  due  to  SS^'debtlo 
his  creditor,  he  may  choose  to  apply  it,  provided  the  jhooMj  at 

wUQO  OX  pay* 

debtor  exercise  this  option  at  the  time  of  making  the  meat. 
payToewt  (t^).  And  the  intention  of  the  person  making 
the  payment  may  not  only  be  manifested  by  him  in 
express  terms  {v\  but  it  may  be  inferred  from  his  con- 
duct at  the  time  of  payment,  or  from  the  nature  of  the 
transaction  {w). 


(t)  dayUnCi  Cote,  I  Mer.  527 ;  Tudor'a  L.  C.  Merc.  Law,  17. 
(u)  St  459  e. ;  Anon,  Cro.  Eliz.  68. 
(v)  Bx  parte  Imbert,  i  Do  Q.  &  Jo.  152. 

[w)  Young  y.  Engluh^  7  Beay.  10;  AU.^Otn.  of  Jamaica  y,  Mander^ 
ton,  6  Moo.  P.  C.  C.  239,  255 ;  Buckanan  y.  Kcrby,  5  Gr.  332. 
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(2.)  If  debtor  In  the  next  place,  where  the  debtor  has  himself 
creditor  has  Hiade  no  Special  appropriation  of  any  payment,  then 
the  next  right  fci^g  creditor  is  at  liberty  to  apply  that  payment  to  any 

oi  appropna-  ^  i.  ■■        t 

tiontowhat  one  or  more  of  the  debts  which  the  debtor  owes 
ohooseaf  him  (x) ;  and  it  seems  that  the  creditor  need  not  make 
an  immediate  appropriation  of  it,  but  may  do  so  at 
any  time  at  least  before  action  (y).  This  privilege  of 
the  creditor,  however,  must  be  taken  with  this  limita- 
tion, that  he  has  no  right  to  apply  a  general  payment 
to  an  item  in  the  account  which  is  in  itself  illegal  and 
contrary  to  law  (z). 

However,  where  A.  was  indebted  to  B.  on  several 
accounts,  and  a  payment  had  been  made,  as  for  the 
first  instalment  of  a  composition  on  the  several  debts ; 
but  the  arrangement  subsequently  broke  down,  owing 
to  the  non-pa}rment  of  the  other  instalments ;  it  was 
held  that  it  was  not  open  to  either  party  subsequently 
to  appropriate  the  payment  to  any  specific  debt ;  but 
that  from  the  nature  of  the  transaction,  it  must  be 
deemed  to  have  been  paid  in  respect  of  all  the  debts 
rateably  (a). 

statnte-barred  Where  there  are  two  debts,  one  of  them  barred  by 
pSSinf ^'^'  the  Statute  of  Limitations,  and  a  payment  is  made  by 
effect  of:  the  debtor  without  appropriating  the  payment,  the 
piiation  will  creditor  may  appropriate  it  towards  satisfaction  of  the 
debt'lSeady  ^^bt  already  barred;  but  such  an  appropriation  will 
barred.  j^^vc  no  Operation  to  revive  a  debt  already  barred  (ft), 

(b.)  A  general  And  where  there  are  several  debts,  some  of  which  are 
SeiKor'takea  a'  barred,  if  a  payment  is  made  on  account  of  principal 

(x)  Stw  459  b. ;  Lytaght  v.  Walker,  5  Bligh,  N.S.  I,  28 ;  J2e  Brawn, 
2  Gr.  II  I,  59a 

iy)  PhilpoU  r,  Jones,  4  Nev.  &  Man.  16;  2  Ad.  k  Ell.  44 ;  Sinuon  y. 
Ingham,  '2  B.  &  C.  65. 

(«)  Wright  v.  Laing,  3  B.  &  C.  165  ;  Ribbana  v.  OriekeU,  I  B.  4  P. 
264. 

(a)  Thompaon  ▼.  Hudson,  L.  R.  6  Ch.  320. 

(6)  MUU  y.  Fowke$,  $  Bing.  N.  C.  455. 
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0^  interest  generally,  the  effect  of  such  payment  will  debt  not 
be  to  take  out  of  the  operation  of  the  statute  any  debt  Slu^'tho™*^ 
which  is  not  barred  at  the  time  of  pajnment,  but  it  will  J^^J^*^^^ 
not  revive  a  debt  which  is  then  barred ;  and  the  in-  vive  a  barr«d 
ference  will  be  that  the  payment  is  to  be  attributed  to 
those  not  barred  (c). 

If  neither  debtor  nor  creditor  has  made  any  appro-  (3.)  if  neither 
priation,  then  the  law  will  appropriate  the  payment,  creditor  m»ket 
it  seems,  to  the  earlier,  and  not,  as  the  Boman  law  *?»«  appropna- 

tion,  the  law 

does,  to  the  more  burdensome  debt  (d).  makes  it. 

This  rule  receives  its  most  frequent  application  in  cfiayton'g 
cases  of  running  accounts  between  parties,  where  there  ^J^t  ^o- 
are  various  items  of  debts  on  one  side,  and  various  counu,  law  of 

appropriation 

items  of  credit  on  the  other  side,  occurring  at  different  in  caMt  of. 
times,  as  in  a  banking  account.  In  Clayton's  Case  (e), 
on  the  death  of  D.,  a  partner  in  a  banking  firm,  there 
was  a  balance  of  ;^I7I3  iu  favour  of  C,  who  had  a 
running  account  with  the  firm.  After  the  death  of  D., 
the  surviving  partners  became  bankrupt ;  but,  before 
their  bankruptcy,  C.  had  drawn  out  sums  to  a  larger 
amount  than  ;^I7I3,  and  had  paid  in  sums  still  more 
considerable.  It  was  held  that  the  sums  drawn  out 
by  C.  after  the  death  of  D.  must  be  appropriated  to 
the  payment  of  the  balance  of  ^^1713  then  due,  and 
that  consequently  the  estate  of  D.  was  discharged  from 
the  debt  due  from  the  firm  at  his  death,  the  sums 
subsequently  paid  in  by  C,  constituting  a  new  debt, 
for  which  the  surviving  members  of  the  finn  were 
alone  liable.  In  such  a  case,  the  sums  paid  to  the 
creditor  are  deemed  to  be  paid  upon  the  general 
blended  account,  and  go  to  extinguish  pro  tanto  the 
balance  of  the  old  firm,  in  the  order  of  the  earliest 

I  (c)  Nath  y.  Hodgton,  6  De  G.  M.  k  O.  474. 

\d)  MUh  V.  Powhes,  5  Bing.  N.  C.  455.    See  Pothier  Oblig.  by  Evans,     . 

528-535 ;  561-572. 

(e)  1  Mer.  585. 
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items  thereof.     "  In  such  a  case,  there  is  no  room  for 
any  other  appropriation,  than  that  which  arises  from 
the  order  in  which  the  receipts  and  payments  take 
place,  and  are  carried  into  the  account.     Presumably 
it  is  the  sum  first  paid  in  that  is  first  dravm  out.     It 
is  the  first  item  on  the  debit  side  of  the  account  thai  is 
discharged  or  reduced  by  the  first  item  on  the  credit  side. 
The  appropriation  is  made  by  the  very  act  of  setting 
the  two  items  against  each  other.      Upon  thai  principle 
all  accounts  current  are  settled,  and  partiadarly  cash 
accounts.     When   there   has   been    a  continuation  of 
dealings,  in  what  way  can  it  be  ascertained  whether 
the  specific  balance  due  on  a  given  day  has  or  has  not 
been  discharged,  but  by  examining  whether  payments 
The  account  it  to  the  amount  of  that  balance  appear  by  the  account 
backward**  ^^  to  have  been  made.     You  are  not  to  take  the  account 
baiMM  struck  l>ackwards,  and  strike  the  balance  at  the  head,  instead 
?t  *^i»«ftd      of  at  the  foot  of  it.     A  man's  banker  breaks  owing 
foot  him  on  the  whole  account  a  balance  of;^iooo.     It 

would  surprise  one  to  hear  the  customer  say,  *  I  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  draw  out  all  that  I  have 
paid  in  during  the  last  four  years ;  but  there  is  ;£'iooo 
which  I  paid  in  five  years  ago,  that  I  hold  myself 
never  to  have  drawn  out,  and  therefore  if  I  can  find 
anybody  who  was  answerable  for  the  debts  of  the  bank- 
ing house  such  as  they  stood  five  years  ago,  I  have  a 
right  to  say  that  it  is  that  specific  sum  which  is  still 
due  to  me,  and  not  the  ;^iooo  that  I  paid  in  last 
week ' "  (/). 


(/)  Judgments  in  ClayUm't  Case,  i  Mer.  60S,  609 ;  Palmer's  Ctue,  I 
Mor.  623,  624 ;  Sleech€*8  Ccue,  I  Mer.  539.  And  see  Ex  parte  Waring, 
19  Ves.  345  ;  Ex  parte  OomeZj  In  re  Yglenae,  L.  H.  10  Ch.  App.  639 ; 
and  diatlDguiah  Vaughan  y.  HaUiday,  L.  R.  9  Ch.  App.  561. 
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By  the  common  law  every  executory  contract  to  sell  Breach  of  Con- 
or transfer  a  thing  is  treated  as  a  merely  personal  con-  mon  law  a 
tract,  and,  if  left  unperformed  by  the  party,  no  redress  2JJ^^.**' 
can  be  had  excepting  in  damages.    The  common  law 
thus  allows  the  party  the  election  either  to  pay  damages 
or  to  perform  the  contract  at  his  sole  pleasure.     But 
courts  of  equity  have  deemed  such  a  course  wholly  in  eqtiity, 
inadequate  for  the  purposes  of  justice,  and  they  have  be'exacti™^ 
not  hesitated  to  interpose  and  require  from  the  con-  P«rfo"n«^« 
science  of  the  ofTending  party  a  strict  performance  of 
what   he   cannot,   without    manifest   fraud   or  wrong, 
refuse  (a). 

The  ground  of  the  jurisdiction  in  equity  being  the  Inadequacy  of 
inadequacy  of  the  remedy  at  law,  it  follows  as  a  general  JJ^nloif  *^' 
principle,  that  where  damages  at  law  will  give  a  party  JJ^o^  ^^"*" 
the  full  compensation  to  which  he  is  entitled,  and  will 
put  him  in  a  position  as  beneficial  to  him  as  if  the 
agreement  had  been  specifically  performed,  equity  will 
not  interfere  (b),  and  such  appears  to  be  still  the  law, 
notwithstanding  the  Judicature  Acts,  1873-75. 

There  are,  however,  certain  cases  where  equity  re-  Cases  in  which 

fuses  to  interfere  to  compel  specific  performance,  with-  decree  ■pccifio 

out  taking  into   consideration    the  question  whether  i^'^^™^*"^® 

adequate  relief  can  be  obtained  at  law  or  not.  ment  or  con- 

tract,— 

The  court  will  not  decree  specific  performance  of  an  M  ^^  »^^?8*i 

*  or  immoral 


(o)  St.  714.  {h)  JIameU  v.  Yielding,  2  Sch.  k  Lcf.  553. 

2  K 


contract. 
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agreement  to  do  an  action  immoral  or  contrary  to  the 
law.  As  expressed  by  Sir  WUliam  Grant,  "  You  can- 
not stir  a  step  but  through  the  illegal  agreement,  and 
it  is  impossible  for  the  court  to  enforce  it "  (c), 

(a.)  An  agree-  So  again,  a  court  of  equity  will  not  enforce  specific 
coDJiideration,  performance  of  an  agreement  without  consideration. 
In  Jefferya  v.  Jefferys  (d),  a  father,  by  voluntary  settle- 
ment, having  conveyed  certain  freeholds,  and  covenanted 
to  surrender  certain  copyholds  to  trustees  in  trust  for 
his  daughters,  afterwards  devised  the  same  freehold  and 
copyhold  estates  to  his  widow.  A  suit  was  instituted 
by  the  daughters  against  the  widow  to  have  the  trusts 
of  the  settlement  carried  out  The  Lord  Chancellor 
said,  ''  The  title  of  the  plaintiffs  to  the  freeholds  is 
complete ;  and  they  may  have  a  decree  for  carrying 
the  settlement  into  effect  so  far  as  the  freeholds  are 
concerned.  With  respect  to  the  copyholds,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  ^^  court  vnll  not  execute  a  volurUaiy 
contrctct" 

(3-)  A  contract      The  incapacity  of  a  court  to  compel  the  complete 
court  cannot    execution  of  a  contract  in  certain  Cases,  limits  its 
(a.rM^er«      jurisdiction   to   compel    specific    performance.       This 
perMnaiakiU   principle  is  most  frequently   illustrated   in   cases  of 
agreements  to  do  acts  involving  personal  skill,  know- 
ledge, or  inclination.     Thus,  in  Lamley  v,  Wagner  (e), 
a  lady  agreed  in  writing  with  a  theatrical  manager  to 
sing  at  his  theatre  for  a  definite  period.     By  a  clause 
subsequently  agreed  to  by  her,  she  engaged  not  to  use 
her  talents  at  any  other  theatre  or  concert-room,  with- 
out the  written  authorisation  of  the  manager.     The 
lady  engaged  with  the  manager  of   a  rival  theatre 
within  the  defined  period.     It  was  held,  that  though 

(c)  ThovMon  y.  Thomion,  7  Yes.  470 ;  Ewing  ▼.  OihaldUiwif  2  My.  k 
Cr.  53. 
{d)  Or.  k  Ph.  141. 
[e)  5  De  a.  &  Sm.  485  ;  i  Do  G.  M.  k  G.  604. 
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the  court  would  restrain  the  lady  from  singing  at  any 
other  theatre,  it  could  not  compel  her  to  sing  at  the 
theatre  of  the  plaintiff  according  to  her  agreement  {/),  (6.)  Contract 
It  is  on  the  same  principle  that  the  court  refuses good^rf a 
specific  performance  of  an  agreement  for  the  sale  of  ^^J^"^"  ^^- ** 
the   good- will    of   a   business   unconnected  with  the  m^es. 
business  premises,  by  reason  of  the  imcertainty  of  the 
subject-matter,  and  the  consequent  incapacity  of  the 
court  to  give  specific  directions  as  to  what  is  to  be  done 
to  transfer  it  {g).     Again,  it  seems  to  be  now  settled  (c.)  Contracts 
that  the  court  will  not  interfere  in  cases  of  contracts  repair  noTen- 
to  build   or  repair.    "  There  is  no  case  of  a  specific  bJ]^^;^  they 
performance  decreed  of  an  agreement  to  build  a  house, "«  generally 
because  if  A.  will  not  do  it,  B.  may.     A  specific  per- 
formance is  only  decreed  where  the  party  wants  the 
thing  in  specie,  and  cannot  have  it  any  other  way  (h)" 
In  the  case  of  building  contracts  the  plaintiff  has  an 
adequate,  perhaps  a  better,   remedy  in   damages  (t). 
Another  reason  for  the  refusal  of  courts  of  equity  to 
decree  specific  performance  of  agreements  to  build  is, 
that  such  contracts  are  for  the  most  part  too  uncertain 
to  enable  the  court  to  carry  them  out  (j).     It  seems, 
however,  that  where  such  an  agreement  is  clear  and 
definite  in  its  nature,  the  court  might  without  much 
difficulty  entertain  a  suit  for  its  performance  (k).     So 
again,  the  court  will  not  enforce  a  contract  which  is  (d.)  Reyocabie 
in  its  nature  revocable,  for  its  interference  in  such  a  ^^    ^^ 
case  would  be  idle,  inasmuch  as  what  it  had  done 
might  be  instantly  undone  by  either  of  the  parties. 


(/)  Martin  v.  Nutkin,  2  P.  Wms.  266 ;  DUtrichsm  ▼.  Ca&dum,  2 
Phil.  52. 

ig)  Baxter  ▼.  OanoUy,  I  J.  ft  W.  576 ;  Jkut^  y.  WMttaker,  4  Drew. 

134.  139,  140. 
(A)  Errington  v.  Aynedy,  2  Bro.  C.  C.  343. 

(i)  Soutk  Wales  Railway  Co.  t.  Wytke;  I  K.  &  J.  186;  5  De  O.  M. 
&G.  8S0. 

(i)  Moidy  y.  Virgin,  3  Yes.  1S4. 

(k)  Mosdy  v.  Virgin,  3  Yes.  1S4 ;  Bawnann  y.  Jnme$,  L.  R.  3  Ch. 
508 ;  St.  728 ;  Lueoi  v.  Oomerfard,  i  Yes.  235. 
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It  is  on  this  principle  that  the  court  generally 
refuses  to  interfere  in  cases  of  agreements  to  enter 
into  partnership,  which  do  not  specify  the  dura- 
tion of  the  partnership, — that  relation,  unless  other- 
wise provided,  being  dissoluble  at  the  will  of  either 
party  (/). 

(4.)  Contract  Where  the  specific  performance  of  a  contract  will 
mutiuSit^  be  decreed  upon  the  application  of  one  party,  courts 
of  equity  will  maintain  the  like  suit  at  the  instance 
of  the  other  party,  although  the  relief  sought  by  him 
is  merely  in  the  nature  of  a  compensation  in  damages 
or  value ;  for  in  all  such  cases  the  court  acts  upon 
the  ground  that  the  remedy,  if  it  exists  at  all,  ought 
to  be  mutual  and  reciprocal,  as  well  for  the  vendor  as 
statute  of  for  the  purchaser  (m).  It  follows,  therefore,  that  an 
option  "to  this  infant  cannot  sustain  a  bill  for  specific  performance, 
iTimpMunmMf  ^^^  *  court  of  equity  will  not  compel  a  specific  perfor- 
mance as  against  him  (n).  An  apparent  but  no  real 
exception  is  that  arising  under  the  Statute  of  Frauds, 
where  a  plaintiff  may  obtain  a  decree  for  specific 
performance  of  a  contract  signed  by  the  defendant, 
although  not  signed  by  the  plaintiff,  who  if  sued  on  his 
part  would  not  have  been  liable.  But  such  "  cases  are 
supported,  first  because  the  Statute  of  Frauds  (p)  only 
requires  the  agreement  to  be  signed  by  the  party  to  be 
charged ;  and  next,  it  is  said  that  the  plaintiff  by  the 
act  of  filing  the  bill  has  made  the  remedy  mutual 
Neither  of  these  reasons  applies  to  the  case  of  an 
infant.  The  act  of  filing  the  bill  by  his  '  next  friend,' 
cannot  bind  him  "  (p). 

DiTuionof  Having  premised  these  general  observations,  it  is 

(/)  Serey  ▼.   Birch,  9  Vca.  357 ;  Slurge  v.  Mid,  JUU.  Co,,  6  W.  R. 

233. 

(m)  St.  723  ;  Adderley  v.  Dixon,  i  S.  &  S.  607. 

(n)  Plight  y.  BoUand,  4  Ruaa.  301. 

(0)  29  Car.  II.,  c.  3.  (j>)  PUglU  ▼.  BoUand,  4  Ruaa.  301. 
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proposed  to  treat  the  subject  under  two  heads,  with  subject,  ao- 

^^^^-^  4-^  cording  as  tho 

regard  to property  is 

realty  or  is 
personalty. 

I.  Contracts  respecting  chattels  personal. 


IL  Contracts  respecting  land. 

In  making  this  distinction,  however,  it  is  necessary  No  essential 

.  "!_       x"L    ±.  — X        i»  'J.      J  j-i_  'I*    difference  be- 

to  remember  that  courts  of  equity  decree  the  specific  tween  realty 
performance  of   contracts,  not   upon  any  distinction  ^^  p«»on- 
between  realty  and  personalty,  but  because  damages  at  contracu  as 
law  may  not  in  the  particular  case  afford  a  complete  ^f^^eJ  be- 
remedy.     Thus  a  court  of  equity  decrees  performance  ca^»®  remedy 
of  a  contract  for  land,  not  because  of  the  real  nature  adequate, 
of  the  land,  but  because  damages  at  law,  which  must 
be  calculated  upon  the  general  money  value  of  land, 
may  not  be  a  complete  remedy  to  the  purchaser,  to  Seeui-con- 

tracts  conoem" 

whom  the  land  may  have  a  peculiar  and  special  value,  ing  person- 
So  a  court  of  equity  will  not  generally  decree  perform-  the^iogaJ*'*** 
ance  of  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  stock  or  soods,  not  remedy  as  a 

°  rule  IS  ftde- 

because  of  their  personal  value,  but  because  damages  quate. 
at  law,  calculated  upon  the  market  price  of  the  stock 
or  goods,  are  as  complete  a  remedy  to  the  purchaser 
as  the  delivery  of  the  stock  or  goods  contracted  for; 
inasmuch  as  with  the  damages  he  may  purchase  the 
same  quantity  of  the  like  stock  or  goods  (g). 

I.  Contracts  respecting  personal  chattels.  i.  Contracts 

respecting 
personal 

The  general  rule  now  is,  not  to  entertain  jurisdiction  ^ot  *  e^raU 
in  equity  for  a  specific  performance  of  agreements  re-  enforced. 
specting  goods,  chattels,  stock,  choses  in  action,  and 
other  things  of  a  merely  personal  nature  (r).     But 
this  rule  is  qualified  and  subject  to  certain  exceptions ; 
or  rather  the  rule  is  limited  to  cases  where  a  compensa- 


(9)  AddcrUy  y.  Dixon,  i  S.  A  S.  520. 
(r)  PooUy  V,  Budd,  14  Beay.  34. 
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respecting 
shares  in  a 
railway  com 
pany. 


tion  in  damages  furnishes  a  complete  and  satisfactoiy 
remedy  (s). 

Exceptions  to       Thus,  in  Duficuft  V.  AlbrecfU  (t),  the  Vice-Chancellor 

general  rule —   •      j  •  •!?__#»  i*  i   j* 

(i.)  Contract  1^  decreeing  specific  performance  of  an  agreement  for 
the  sale  of  a  certain  number  of  shai'es  in  a  railway 
company,  said — "  Now,  I  agree  that  it  has  long  since 
been  decided  that  you  cannot  have  a  bill  for  the 
specific  performance  of  an  agreement  to  transfer  a 
certain  quantity  of  stock.  But,  in  my  opinion,  there 
is  not  any  sort  of  analogy  between  a  quantity  of  three 
I)er  cents.,  or  any  other  stock  of  that  description, 
(which  is  always  to  be  had  by  any  person  who  chooses 
to  apply  for  it  in  the  market),  and  a  certain  number 
of  railway  shares  of  a  particular  description,  which 
railway  shares  are  limited  in  number,  and  which,  as 
has  been  observed,  are  not  always  to  be  had  in  the 
market  (t^). 

Im  Buxton  v.  Lister  (v),  Lord  Hardwicke  puts  the 
case  of  a  ship-carpenter  purchasing  timber  which  was 
peculiarly  convenient  to  him,  by  reason  of  its  vicinity, 
and  also  the  case  of  an  owner  of  land  covered  with 
timber,  contracting  to  sell  his  timber,  in  order  to  clear 
his  land,  and  assumes  that  as,  in  both  these  cases, 
damages  would  not,  by  reason  of  the  special  circum^ 
stances,  be  a  complete  remedy,  equity  would  decree  a 
specific  performance  (w), 

(2.)  Sale  of  In  Adderley  v.  Dixon  {x),  the  plaintiffs  having  pur- 

imder  a  bank-  chascd  and  taken  assignments  of  certain  debts  which 
ruptcy.  Yi^^  been  proved  imder  two   commissions  of  bank* 


(s)  St.  718.  (t)  12  Sim.  199. 

(tt)  Dol&ret  y.  Rothschild,  I  Sim.  k  Stu.  598 ;  Shaw  t.  FUhtr^  2  De 
G.  &  Sm.  1 1. 
{v)  3  Atk.  385. 

(to)  Adderley  y.  Dixon,  i  Sim.  k  Sta.  607. 
(x)  I  Sim.  k  Stu.  607. 
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ruptcy,  agreed  to  sell  them  to  the  defendant  for  2s. 
6d.  in  the  pound,  a  specific  performance  of  the  agree- 
ment at  the  suit  of  the  vendor  was  enforced,  and  the 
learned  Vice-Chancellor  said — "  The  present  case,  being 
a  contract  for  the  sale  of  the  uncertain  dividends  which 
may  become  payable  from  the  estates  of  the  two  bank- 
rupts, it  appears  to  me  that  a  court  of  equity  will 
decree  specific  performance,  because  damages  at  law 
cannot  accurately  represent  the  value  of  the  future 
dividends ;  and  to  compel  this  purchaser  to  take  such 
damages  would  be  to  compel  him  to  sell  those  divi- 
dends at  a  conjectural  price.  It  is  true,  that  the 
present  bill  is  not  filed  by  the  purchaser,  but  by 
the  vendor,  who  seeks  not  the  uncertain  dividends 
but  the  certain  sum  to  be  paid  for  them.  It  has, 
however,  been  settled  by  repeated  decisions  that  the 
remedy  in  equity  must  be  mutual,  and  that  where  a 
bill  will  lie  for  the  purchaser  it  will  also  lie  for  the 
vendor  "  (y). 

Courts  of  equity  will  compel  the  specific  delivery  (3.)  Contraeta 
"  of  articles  of  unusual  beauty,  rarity,  and  distinction,  beiJ^tifuT  "'^ 
so  that  damages  would  not  be  an  adequate  compensa-  *rtici«»« 
tion  for  non-performance "  (z).     In  Dowling  v.  Betje-- 
mann  (a),  it  was  decided  that  the  court  has  jurisdiction 
to  order  the  delivery  up   to  an  artist  of  a  picture 
painted  by  himself,  as  having  a  special  value,  the 
legal  remedy  being  inadequate.     But  where,  by  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  and  the  frame  of  the  plead- 
ings, the  plaintiff,  seeking  restitution  of  a  picture,  had 
in  effect  put  a  fixed  price  upon  it,  it  was  held  that 
damages  would  be  an  adequate  remedy,  and  that  there 
was  no  jurisdiction  in  a  court  of  equity  to  interfere. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  decided,  that  it  is  within  the  (4.)  Delivery 

(y)  WrighX  v.  Bdl^  5  Price,  325 ;  Kenney  ▼.  Wexham,  6  Mad.  355 ; 
Cogent  v.  Otbton,  33  Beay.  557. 
{x)  Fokke  y.  (Tray,  4  Drew.  658.  (a)  2  J.  &  H.  544. 
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up  of  heir-  jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  equity  to  compel  the  specific 
oth?r  chattels  delivery  up  of  heirlooms  or  chattels  of  peculiar  value 
▼aiuTe^"^^*'^  to  the  owner,  and  on  the  same  groimds  as  in  cases  of 
agreement,  that  the  specific  thing  is  the  object,  and 
damages  will  not  afford  an  adequate  compensation  (b). 
"Thus,  the  Pusey  Horn,  the  patera  of  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  were  things  of  such  a  character  as  a  jury 
might  (possibly)  estimate  by  their  weight;  and  this 
would  obviously  be  a  very  inadequate  and  unsatisfac- 
tory measure  of  damages.  In  all  cases,  therefore,  where 
the  object  of  the  suit  is  not  open  to  compensation  by 
damages,  it  would  be  strange  if  the  law  of  this  country 
did  not  afford  any  remedy ;  and  great  would  be  the 
injustice,  if  an  individual  cannot  have  his  property 
without  being  liable  to  the  estimate  of  people  who 
cannot  value  it  as  he  does  (c). 

(s.)  Specific  The  cases  which  have  been  referred  to  are  not  the 
where  a  fidu-  Only  class  of  cascs  in  which  this  court  will  entertain  a 
^^y*^**^*"  suit  for  delivery  up  of  specific  chattels.  For,  where  a 
fiduciary  relation  subsists  between  the  parties,  whether 
it  be  that  of  an  agent  or  a  trustee  or  a  broker,  or 
whether  the  subject-matter  be  stock  or  cargoes,  or 
chattels  of  whatever  description,  the  court  will  inter- 
fere to  prevent  a  sale,  either  by  the  party  intrusted 
with  the  goods,  or  by  a  person  claiming  under  him, 
through  an  alleged  abuse  of  the  power,  and  will  com- 
pel a  specific  delivery  up  of  the  articles  (d). 

Common  law        The  Courts  of  Commou  Law  have  now,  under  the 
P^'^i^de*''    Common  Law  Procedure  Act  of  1854  («),  after  judg- 


ed) Someraet  v.  Cookton,  i  L.  C.  821 ;  Pusey  v.  Pusey,  1  Vera.  273. 

(c)  Fells  V.  Readf  3  Ves.  70;  Maccletfidd  v.  Davis,  2  V.  &  B.  16 ; 
Reece  ▼.  Tryt,  i  Do  G.  &  Sm.  273 ;  Bertsford  v.  Driver,  14  Beay.  387  ; 
16  Beav.  134. 

{d)  Wood  y.  Rowcliffe,  3  Hare,  304 ;  2  Ph.  383 ;  Pollard  y.  Clayton, 
I  K.  &  J.  462 ;  Edwards  y.  Clay,  28  Beay.  145. 

(e)  17  A  iS  Yiot.,  c  125,  8.  78. 
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ment  in  an  action  of  detinue,  the  same  jurisdiction  liyery,  under 
to  compel  the  return  of  a  chattel  as  the  Court    of  ©f  125;  and*" 
Chancery,  but  the  latter  court  may  enforce  its  decrees  jq^Jj^^^®' 
by  attachment,  whilst  the  Courts  of  Common  Law  can  Acu,  1873-75. 
only  enforce  restitution  by  distringas  (/).     Under  the 
Judicature  Acts,  1873-75,  the  power  of  Courts  of  Law 
is  now  co-extensive  in  this  respect  with  that  of  Courts 
of  Equity. 

II.  Contracts  respecting  land.  11.  Contracto 

reipeeting 
land. 

It  has  been  already  suggested  that  courts  of  equity  OenenJij 
are  in  the  habit  of  interposing  to  grant  relief  in  cases  seoiue ' 
of  contracts  respecting  real  property,  to  a  far  greater  ^^^  ** 
extent  than  in  cases  of  contracts  respecting  personal  remedy, 
property ;  not,  indeed,  upon  the  ground  of  any  distinc- 
tion founded  upon  the  mere  nature  of  the  property,  as 
real  or  as  personal,  but  at  the  same  time  not  wholly 
excluding  the  consideration  of  such  a  distinction.  In 
regard  to  contracts  respecting  personal  property,  if  the 
contract  is  not  specifically  performed,  the  purchaser 
may  in  general  provide  himself  with  other  goods  of  a 
like  description  and  quality,  with  the  damages  given 
him  at  law,  and  thus  completely  obtain  his  object. 
But  in  contracts  respecting  a  specific  messuage  or 
parcel  of  land,  the  same  considerations  do  not  in 
general  apply.  The  locality,  character,  vicinage,  soil, 
easements,  or  accommodations  of  the  land  generally, 
may  give  it  a  peculiar  and  special  value  in  the  eyes  of 
the  purchaser,  so  that  it  cannot  be  replaced  by  other 
land  of  the  same  precise  value,  but  not  having  the 
same  precise  local  conveniences  or  accommodations; 
and,  therefore,  a  compensation  in  damages  would  not 
be  adequate  relief  (g).  It  would  not  attain  the  object 
desired,  and  it  would  generally  frustrate  the  plans  of 


(/)  Dfty'B  Com.  Law  Proc.  Acts,  249. 
iff)  AdderUy  ▼.  Dixon,  i  Sim.  k  Stu.  607. 
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the  purchaser.  And  hence  it  is,  that  the  jurisdiction 
of  courts  of  equity  to  decree  specific  performance  is,  in 
cases  of  contracts  respecting  lands,  universallj  main- 
tained, whereas  in  cases  respecting  chattels  it  is  limited 
to  special  circumstances  (A). 

CaBeg  in  The  Statute  of  Frauds  says,  that  no  action  or  suit 

the^atatuteof  shall  be  maintained  on  an  agreement  relating  to  lands 
broken  in  which  is  uot  in  Writing,  signed  by  the  party  to  be 
upon.  charged  with  it ;  and  yet  the  court  is  in  the  daily  habit 

Bdentiousto*  of  relieving,  where  the  party  seeking  relief  has  been 
ge^nenOly!"  put  into  a  situation  which  makes  it  generally  against 
conscience  in  the  other  party  to  insist  on  the  want  of 
writing  so  signed  as  a  bar  to  the  relief  {%).  It  is  pro- 
posed to  inquire,  under  what  other  more  particular 
circumstances  courts  of  equity  hold  that,. notwithstand- 
ing the  express  language  of  the  statute,  a  case  may  be 
taken  out  of  its  operation. 

(6.)  Where  In  the  first  place,  then,  courts  of  equity  will  enforce 

h  ooSfewwd***  *  specific  performance  of  a  contract  withhi  the  statute, 
by  the  defend-  not  in  Writing,  whcre  it  is  fully  set  forth  in  the  bill, 
and  is  confessed  by  the  answer  of  the  defendant  (j). 
The  reason  given  for  this  decision  is,  that  the  statute 
is  designed  to  guard  against  fraud  and  perjuiy ;  and 
in  such  a  case  there  can  be  no  danger  of  that  sort 
The  case,  then,  is  entirely  taken  out  of  the  mischief 
intended  to  be  guarded  against  by  the  statute.  Per- 
haps another  reason  might  fairly  be  added,  and  that  is 
that  the  agreement,  although  originally  by  parol,  is 
now  in  part  evidenced  by  writing  under  the  signature 
of  the  party,  which  is  a  complete  compliance  with  the 
terms  of  the  statute.  K  such  an  agreement  were 
originally  by  parol,  but  were  afterwards  reduced  into 
writing  by  the  parties,  no  one  would  doubt  its  obliga- 

(/t)  St.  746.  (t)  Bond  y.  ffopkins,  i  S.  &  L.  433. 

if)  AU.'Oen.  ▼.  SitwU,  I  Yua.  k  Col.  £zch.  Ca.  559 ;   GunUr  t. 
HiUtey,  Amb.  586. 
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toiy  force.     Indeed,  if  the  defendant  does  not  insist  on 
the  defence,  he  may  fairly  be  deemed  to  waive  it ;  and 
the  rule  is,  Quisque  remmtiare  potest  juri  pro  se  irUro- 
dueto  fjc\     It  has  been  settled,  however,  that  although  tTnieia  the 
the  defendant  by  his  answer  confesses  the  parol  agree-  notwithstand- 
ment,  he   may  insist  by  way  of  defence  upon   the  JJ^^^^JJJ** 
protection   of    the    statute,    and   such    a   defence    is  defence, 
good  (/). 

Secondly,  courts  of  equity  will  enforce  a  specific  (c)  Where 
performance  of  a  contract  within  the  statute  where  the  u  paSv^r- 
parol  agreement  has  been  partly  carried  into  execution  ^J2^*i^J[i^g* 
by  the  party  praying  relief  (m).     The  distinct  ground  »id. 
upon  which  courts  of  equity  interfere  in  cases  of  this 
sort  is,  that  otherwise  one  party  would  be  able  to 
practise  a  fraud  upon  the  other ;  and  it  could  never  be 
the  intention  of  the  statute  to  enable  any  party  to 
commit  a  fraud  with  impunity.     Indeed,  fraud  in  all 
cases  constitutes  an  answer  to  the  most  solemn  acts 
and  conveyances,  and  the  objects  of  the  statute  are 
promoted  instead  of  being  obstructed  by  a  jurisdiction 
for  discovery  and  relief.     And  where  one  party  hw 
executed  his  part  of  the  agreement  in  the  confidence 
that  the  other  party  would  do  the  same,  it  is  obvious 
that  if  the  latter  should  refuse,  it  would  be  a  fraud 
upon  the  former  to  suffer  this  refusal  to  work  to  his 
prejudice  (n). 

In  order  to  withdraw  a  contract  on  the  ground  of  Pftrt-perf or- 
part-performance  from  the   operation  of   the    statute  JJj"^'~^^** 
several  circumstcmces  must  concur. 

(i.)  The  acts  of  part-performance  must  be  such  as(i.)  AcUof 


{h)  Si.  755  ;  I  Fonbl.  £q.  B.  I  ch.  3,  b.  8,  note  d. 
{I)  St  757 ;  Cooik  ▼.  Jackmm,  6  Ves.  37  ;  Slagden  ▼.  Bradbtar,  12 
Ves.  466,  471 ;  Skinner  v.  M'DouffoU,  2  De  G.  ft  Sm.  265. 
(m)  Oaion  v.  Caton,  L.  R.  I  Cb.  137. 
{»)  Nkhol  V.  Taekaherryy  10  Gr.  109;  St  759. 
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part-perform- 
ance muit  be 
referable 
alone  to  tbe 
agreement 
alleged. 


(a.)  Iniroduc- 
tory  or  ancil- 
lary acts  are 
not  acti  of 
part-perform- 


ance. 


are  not  only  referable  to  an  agreement  such  as  that 
alleged,  but  such  as  are  referable  to  no  other  title. 
For  if  they  are  acts  which  might  have  been  done  with 
other  views,  they  will  not  take  the  case  out  of  the 
statute,  since  they  cannot  properly  be  said  to  be  done 
by  way  of  part-performance  of  the  agreement  (o). 

(2.)  Also,  acts  merely  introductory  or  ancillary  to 
an  agreement  are  not  considered  as  part-performance 
thereof,  although  they  should  be  attended  with  expense. 
Therefore,  delivering  an  abstract  of  title,  giving  direc- 
tions for  conveyances,  going  to  view  the  estate,  fixing 
upon  an  appraiser  to  value  stock,  making  valuations, 
admeasuring  the  lands,  registering  conveyances,  and 
acts  of  the  like  nature,  are  not  sufficient  to  take  a  case 
out  of  the  statute  (p).  They  are  all  preliminary  pro- 
ceedings, and  for  which  damages  for  loss  of  time  and 
labour  would  be  an  adequate  compensation ;  and  be- 
sides, they  are  of  an  equivocal  character,  and  capable 
of  a  double  interpretation  ;  whereas  acts  to  be  deemed 
a  part-performance  should  be  so  clear,  certain,  and 
definite  in  their  object  and  design,  as  to  refer  exclu- 
sively to  a  complete  and  perfect  agreement,  of  which 
they  are  a  part-execution  (q). 

Mere  pones-  Consequently,  the  mere  possession  of  the  land  con- 
land  noV'an  tracted  for  will  not  be  deemed  a  part-performance  if 
act  of  part-  it  be  wholly  independent  of  the  contract;  therefore, 
Sf  referable  *  where  a  tenant  in  possession  sued  for  the  specific  per- 
to^hTawe-*^  formance  of  an  alleged  agreement  for  a  lease,  and  set 
up  his  possession  as  an  act  of  part-performance  of  the 
agreement,  it  was  held  not  to  be  such,  because  it  was 
referable  otherwise  than  to  the  agreement,  i.e,,  to  his 
character  as  tenant  (r).     So  again,  where  a  tenant  from 

(o)  Ountcr  v.  HaUey,  Amb.  586 ;  Laeon  v.  MertinM,  3  Atk.  4. 
{p)  HawkinM  v.  ffolmei,   I  P.  Wms.   770 ;  Pembroke  v.  TAorpey  3 
wanst.  437  ;  WhUechurch  v.  Bevit,  2  Bro.  C.  0.  559,  566. 
(q)  St.  762. 
(r)  WilU  V.  Stradiinff,  3  Ves.  378;    MorphetiY.  Jones,  I  Swanst.  181. 
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year  to  year  continues  in  possession,  and  lays  out  such 
moneys  on  the  farm  as  are  usual  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  husbandry,  this  is  no  part-performance  of  an  agree- 
ment for  a  lease  (s).  But  if  the  possession  be  delivered, 
and  delivered  and  obtained  soldy  under  the  contract ; 
or  if,  in  case  of  tenancy,  the  nature  of  the  holding  be 
different  from  the  original  tenancy,  as  by  the  payment 
of  a  higher  rent,  or  by  other  unequivocal  circumstances, 
referable  solely  and  exdimvely  to  the  contract,  there  the 
possession  may  take  the  case  out  of  the  statute.  Espe- 
cially will  it  be  held  to  do  so  where  the  party  let  into 
possession  has  expended  money  in  building  and  repairs 
or  other  improvements ;  for  imder  such  circumstances, 
if  the  parol  contract  were  to  be  deemed  a  nullity,  the 
expenditure  would  not  only  operate  to  his  prejudice, 
but  be  the  direct  result  of  the  fraud  practised  upon 
him ;  and  besides,  he  would  be  liable  to  be  treated  as 
a  trespasser  (f), 

(3.)  The  agreement  which  the  acts  of  part-perform-  (3.)  The  agree- 
ance  allow  to  be  set  up  by  parol  evidence  must  be  of  Si|^Siy*h»v6 
such  a  nature  that  the  court  would  have  had  jurisdic-  aw^in*^'^**" 
tion  in  respect  of  it,  in  case  it  had  been  in  writing,  court  of 
Where  the  court  has  jurisdiction  in  the  original  subject-  ^ndentiy  of 
matter,  viz.,  the  contract,  the  want  of  writing  will  not  part^perform- 
deprive  the  court  of  it  where  there  is  part-performance.  *^ce. 
But  the  want  of  writing  cannot  itself  be  made  the 
ground  of  jurisdiction ;    for  then  aU  parol  contracts 
which  the  Statute  of  Frauds  requires  to  be  in  writing 
might  be  enforced  in  equity  when  there  was  a  part- 
performance  (t^).     And  where  the  possession  taken  is 
not  under  a  contract,  but  adverse,  the  circumstance 


(«)  B%'ennan  ▼.  Bolton,  2  Dr.  &  War.  349. 

it)  Lester  v.  Foxcro/l,  i  L.  C.  788 ;  AyletfonTM  Case,  2  Str.  783 ; 
Mvndy  ▼.  JoUife,  $  My.  k  Cr.  167  ;  Qregory  v.  MigheU,  18  Ves.  328 ; 
Pain  T.  CoombM,  i  De  Q.  &  Jo.  34,  46. 

(u)  Fry  on  Spec.  Performuice,  179  ;  Kirk  y.  Bromley  Union,  2  Phii. 
640. 
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that  there  is  no  legal  remedy  does  not  suffice  to  give 
the  court  jurisdiction  (i?). 

(4.)  The  act*  (4.)  Payment  of  a  part  or  even  of  the  whole  of  the 
be  MkMbii  o?*  purchase-money  is  not  an  act  of  part-performance  so  as 
being  undone,  to  take  a  Contract  out  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds  {w) ; 
payment  of  "  foT  it  may  be  repaid,  and  then  the  parties  will  be 
of  pitfcha*e-^^  just  as  they  were  before,  especially  if  repaid  with 
money  is  not    interest.     It  docs  not  put  a  man  who  has  parted  with 

an  act  of  part  r  r 

r)erformance,    his  moucy  iuto  the  situatiou  of  a  man  against  whom 

ment  wiu^put  ^^i  action  may  be  brought ;  for  in  the  case  of  Foxcroft 

^to^he*  wme  ^'  ^^^y  which  first  led  the  way,  if  the  party  could 

position  as       not  havc  produced  in  evidence  the  parol  agreement,  he 

might  have  been  liable  in  damages  to  an  immense 

extent."     Another  reason   alleged  for  the  rule  that 

"  part-payment  does  not  take  the  case  out  of  the  statute 

29Car.n.,c.  3,  is,.that  the  statute  has  said  (a;),  that  in  another  case, 

vides  for  part   viz.,  with  respcct  to  goods,  it  shall  operate  as  a  part- 

goodsf °*  **  ^  performance.    And  the  courts  have  therefore  considered 

Mxpreuio        this  as  excluding  agreements  for  lands,  because  it  is  to 

tCfltttJ,  tXCIUSlO  o       C7 

aiunas,  be  inferred  that  when  the  legislature  said  it  should 
bind  in  the  case  of  goods,  and  were  silent  as  to  the 
case  of  lands,  they  meant  that  it  should  not  bind  in 
the  case  of  lands  "  (y). 

(5.)  Marriage  Marriage  alone  is  not  a  part-performance  of  a  parol 
par^perforaJ^  agreement  in  relation  to  it ;  for  to  hold  this  would  be 
ance,  although  to  ovcmile  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  which  enacts  that 

not  usoaUy  ' 

capable  of  every  agreement  m  consideration  of  marriage,  in  order 
but°act8°of*'^* '  to  be  binding,  must  be  in  writing  (2).  But  a  parol 
anw  ISdl^d-  <^^^^^^^  ^ay  ^e  taken  out  of  the  statute  by  acts  of 


(v)  Eiut  India  Co,  ▼.  VeenuaiDniy  Mooddy,  7  Moo.  P.  C.  C.  4S2. 

(v))  HughtM  ▼.  Morris,  2  Do  M.  &  Q.  349. 

(x)  Sec  17. 

(y)  Clinan  v.  Cooke,  I  S.  &  L.  41 ;  Seagood  ▼.  MedU,  Free,  in  Ch. 

560. 

(«)  Warden  ▼.  Jones,  2  De  0.  &  Jo.  76 ;  Colon  y.  Caton,  i  L.  R.  Cb. 
137  ;  L.  R.  2  Ho.  of  Lda.  127; 
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part-performance  independently  of  the  marriaga  Thus,  entljof  the 
in  Surcombe  v.  Pinniger  (a),  a  father,  previous  to  the  T^^Tper^ 
marriage  of  his  daughter,  told  her  intended  husband  ^ormMice. 
that  he  meant  to  give  certain  leasehold  property  to 
them  on  their  marriage.  After  the  marriage  he  gave 
up  possession  of  the  property  to  the  htid>and,  to  whom  he 
directed  the  tenarUs  to  pay  the  rents,  and  handed  to  the 
husband  the  title-deeds.  The  husband  also  expended 
money  upon  the  property.  It  was  held  that  there  had 
been  sufficient  part-performance  of  the  parol  contract 
to  take  the  case  out  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds.  "  In 
this  case,"  said  Turner,  L.  J.,  "  there  is  a  part-perform- 
ance by  the  deliyering  up  of  possession  to  the  husband, 
— a  fact  which  has  always  been  held  to  change  the 
situations  and  rights  of  the  parties, — and  there  has 
been  considerable  expenditure  by  him  on  the  property. 
There  is,  therefore,  here  what  was  wanting  in  Lassence 
V.  Tiemey  (h) — acts  of  part-performance  besides  the 
marriage  "  (c). 

It  would  seem,  also,  that  if  there  be  "  a  written  a  post-nuptial 

.       1..  •  .  J.  1  wntt«n  agree- 

agreement  after  mamage,  in  pursuance  of  a  parol  ment  in  mir- 
agreement  before  marriage,  this  takes  the  case  out  of  J^te-miptS 
the  statute"  (d) ;  and  the  reason  is  this,  that  the  object  pwoi  agree- 

ffi  t  t»     t       n  #»-n-i  ment  enforced. 

of  the  4th  sec.  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds  was  not  to 
alter  principles  of  law,  but  modes  of  evidence.  Its 
object  was  to  prevent  the  mischief  arising  from  resort- 
ing to  oral  evidence  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  terms 
of  an  alleged  verbal  agreement  in  certain  specified 
cases,  and,  amongst  the  rest,  an  agreement  made  in 
consideration  of  marriage.  It  is  obvious  that  there 
can  be  no  ground  to  apprehend  any  such  mischief 

(a)  3  De  O.  M.  &  G.  571  ;  Ungley  v.  Unglejf,  L,  K  Ch.  Div.  73  ;  5 
Ch.  Div.  887. 

(6)  I  Mac.  &  G.  551.  (c)  Warden  ▼.  Jones,  2  De  G.  &  Jo.  84. 

{d)  Turner,  L.  J.,  in  Surcombe  y.  Pinniger,  3  De  G.  M.  ft  G.  571  ; 
DundoBY.  JhUent,  i  Ves.  196 ;  Barkworih  y.  Young,  26  L.  J.  Cb.  157; 
Pech.  on  Man*.  Seti.  81 ;  but  see  Lord  Cranwortb's  remarks  in  Warden 
y.  Jone$,  2  De  G.  &  Jo.  85  ;  also,  Trowell  7.  Shenton^  W.  N.,  1878,  p.  63. 
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where  you  have  a  writing  signed  after  marriage  by  the 
party  to  be  charged,  and  referring  clearly  to  the  terms 
of  an  ante-nuptial  agreement.  It  is  therefore  sufficient 
if  there  be  a  memorandum  clearly  containing  the  terms 
of  the  agreement  before  the  action  or  suit  arises  {e). 

A  reoresenti^  And  it  may  be  farther  usefully  mentioned  here,  with 
pu^<^ofln-  regard  not  only  to  parol  marriage  contracts,  but  to 
othw  *w1dSi  o^^®^  parol  contracts  generally,  that  it  is  a  very  old 
has  that  effect,  head  of  equity,  that  "a  representation  made  by  one 
forced.  "  party  although  by  parol  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
mMTii^ra  ^^®  conduct  of  the  other  party,  and  acted  on  by  him, 
third  party  ^ju  \^q  sufficient,  although  never  subsequently  evi- 
presentation,  dcuccd  by  Writing,  to  entitle  him  to  the  assistance  of 
o?whic  "mar-  ^^^  court,  for  the  puTposc  of  realising  such  representa- 

"hSe*he^ii      ^^^^ "  (•^^  *  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^  leading  principle,  repeatedly 
bound  to  make  adopted  in  equity,  that  where,  upon  the  marriage  of 
^     '  two  persons,  a  third  party  makes  a  representation  upon 

the  faith  of  which  the  marriage  takes  place,  he  shall  be 
bound  to  make  his  representation  good  (g).  It  was 
upon  this  principle  that  an  injunction  was  granted  to 
restrain  the  enforcement  of  a  demand,  the  party  seek- 
ing to  enforce  it  having,  while  a  marriage  treaty  was 
pending,  falsely  represented  to  the  father  of  the  lady 
that  there  was  no  such  demand  existing.  "  If,"  said 
Lord  Thurlow,  "  any  man,  upon  a  treaty  for  any  con- 
tract, will  make  a  false  representation,  by  means  of 
which  he  puts  the  person  bargaining  undar  a  mistake 
upon  the  terms  of  the  bargain,  it  is  a  fraud — ^it  misleads 
the  parties  contracting  on  the  subject  of  the  contract. 
.  .  •  The  principle  upon  which  all  the  cases  upon  this 


(e)  BaiUif  v.  SweeUng,  30  L.  J.  C.  P.  150 ;  Smith  Y.Hudwn,  6  N.  R. 
106. 

(/)  Hammerdey  ▼.  Dt  Biel,  12  CI.  &  Fin.  62,  78. 

{g)  Bold  ▼.  Jfutchintony  20  Beav.  256  ;  5  De  G.  M.  k  G.  558  ;  Wai- 
ford  V.  Oray,  13  W.  B.  335  ;  Affd.  lb.  761  ;  QMicuU  v.  Twmwnd,  28 
Beav.  445 ;  Prole  y.  Soady^  a  Giff.  i ;  and  especially  Barhworth  t. 
Young,  26  L.  J.  Ch.  157. 
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subject  have  been  decided  is,  that  faith  in  such  con- 
tracts is  so  essential  to  the  happiness  both  of  the 
parents  and  of  the  children,  that  whoever  treats  them 
frandiilently  on  such  an  occasion  shall  not  only  not 
gain,  but  shaU  even  lose  by  it "  (A). 

But  in  these  cases,  it  is  necessary  that  the  plaintiff  Promiae  by 
should  base  his  action  upon  the  ground  of  misrepre- leave  property 
sentation ;  for  otherwise,  if  he  bases  it  upon  the  ground  enf^Swd.^* 
of  contract,  he  must  make  out  a  written  contract  or 
else  sufficient  part-performance.  Thus,  in  dUon  y. 
Caion  (i),  previously  to  marriage,  the  intended  hus* 
band  and  wife  agreed  in  writing  (but  which  writing 
was  never  signed  by  the  husband),  that  the  husband 
should  have  the  wife's  property  for  his  life,  paying  her 
;^8o  a  year  pin-money,  and  that  she  should  have  it 
after  his  death ;  and  they  gave  instructions  for  a  settle- 
ment upon  that  footing.  The  settlement  was  accord- 
ingly prepared,  when  they  agreed  that  they  would  have 
no  settlement,  the  husband  promising,  as  the  wife 
alleged,  that  he  would  make  a  will  giving  her  all  his 
property.  The  husband  had  previously  to  the  marriage 
prepared  a  will,  and  immediately  after  the  marriage 
the  husband  and  wife  went  into  the  vestry,  and  he 
there  executed  the  will.  After  his  death,  a  subsequent 
and  different  will  was  found.  It  was  held  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  the  House  of  Lords  (reversing  the 
decision  of  Stuart,  V.-C.)  that  the  wife  was  not  entitled 
to  specific  performance  of  the  agreement  by  the  husband 
to  leave  her  his  property  by  wilL 

And  now,  to  resume  the  cases  in  which  the  Statute  (<'•)  Where 
of  Frauds  will  on  various  grounds  be  broken  in  upon, —  conoeralng 
A  contract  regarding  lands  will  be  taken  out  of  the  wii't^^rft- 
operation  of  the  statute,  where  the  agreement  is  in-  ">g  ^y  'rand 

{h)  Neville  ▼.  WUkinton,  i  Bro.  C.  C.  543  ;  MonUfiori  v.  Afont^/hri, 
I  Wm.  Bl.  363. 
(t)  L.  R.  I  Ch  137 ;  L.  R.  2  Ho.  of  Lds.  127. 

2  L 
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of  one  of  the    tended  to  be  put  into  writing  according  to  the  statute, 
^     *"'  but  that  is  prevented  from  being  done  by  the  fraud  of 

one  of  the  parties.  In  such  a  case  courts  of  equity 
have  said  that  the  agreement  shall  be  specifically  exe- 
cuted, for  otherwise  the  statute,  designed  to  suppress 
fraud,  would  be  the  greatest  protection  to  it.  Thus, 
if  an  agreement  in  writing  should  be  drawn  up,  and 
another  should  be  fraudulently  and  secretly  brought 
in,  and  executed  in  lieu  of  the  former,  in  this  and  the 
like  cases  equity  will  relieve.  So  if  a  man  should 
treat  for  a  loan  of  money  on  mortgage,  and  the  con- 
veyance is  to  be  by  an  absolute  deed  of  the  mort- 
gagor and  a  defeasance  by  the  mortgagee,  and,  after 
the  absolute  deed  is  executed,  the  mortgagee  fraudu- 
lently refuses  to  execute  the  defeasance,  equity  will 
decree  a  specific  performance  (/), 

Representa-  Also  where  the  representation  is  not  of  an  existing 

inten^OTiror*  ^^^^>  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^®  intention,  or  where  a  promisor  will 

*w)^hJInoiir    ^^^  ^^^  himself  by  a  contract,  but  gives  the  other 

not  enforced,    party  to  imderstand  that  he  must  rely  upon  his  honour 

for  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise,  in  these  cases,  of 

course,  the  court  will  not  enforce  the  performance  of 

the  representation  or  promise  (k), 

Groundi  of  It  is  now  proposed  to  consider  the  principal  defences 

***«  jS-^  *      that  may  be  set  up  to  a  suit  for  specific  performance, 
€\fi€  per/arm-    independently  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds. 


ance. 


A  ndsrepresentation,  having  relation  to  the  contract, 

■e'ntation  by    made  by  onc  of  the  parties  to  the  other,  is  a  ground  for 

Saving  re-        refusing  the  interference  of  the  court  at  the  instance  of 

ferencetothe  the  party  who  has  made  the  misrepresentation,  and 

may,  in  certain  cases,  be  a  ground  for  its  active  inter- 

{j)  St.  768  ;  AfaxwdlY,  Montaeute,  Prec.  Ch.  526 ;  Joynes  ▼.  Slathamf 
3  Atk.  389  ;  Lincoln  v.  Wright^  4  De  Q.  &  Jo.  16. 

(k)  MaumeU  v.  While,  i  Jo.  &  L.  539 ;  4  H.  L.  Cas.  1039 ;  Jorden 
V,  Money,  15  Beav.  372 ;  2  De  G.  M.  &  G.  318 ;  5  Ho.  of  Lda.  Cas. 
185. 
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ference  in  setting  aside  the  contract,  at  the  instance  of 
the  party  deceived  (Q. 

Mistake  is  also  a  ground  of  defence.     The  principle  M  MUUke 
upon  which  courts   of  equity  proceed  in  those  cases  BpScifio'per- 
where  mistake  is  the  ground  of  defence  is  this — that  ^^J^*^  * 
there  must  be  an  agreement  binding  at  law ;  but  that 
is  not  enough  to  entitle  the  plaintiff  to  more  than  his 
legal  remedy,  the  contract  must  be  more  than  merely 
legal.     It   must  not  be  hard  or  unconscionable;    it 
must  be  free  from  fraud,  from  surprise,  and  from  mis- 
take ;  for  where  there  is  a  mistake,  there  is  not  that 
consent  which  is  essential  to  a  contract  in  equity: 
non  videntur  qui  errant  conseiUire  (m). 

*  The  settled  rule  of  the  court  is  to  admit  parol  evi-  Parol  evidence 
dence,  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  proving  a  mistake  ^dSuted  not- 
by  way  not  only  of  defence  to  a  suit  for  specific  perfor-  Ju  *^^**^°* 
mance,  but  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  mistake. 
This  admission  of  such  evidence  is  not  a  breach  of  the 
Statute  of  Frauds ;  because  it  should  be  remembered 
that   the  statute  says,  "No  person  shall  be  charged 
with  the  execution  of  an  agreement  who  has  not,  either 
by  himself  or  his  agent,  signed  a  written  agreement ; " 
but  the  statute  does  not  say  that  if  a  written  agree-  The  statute 
ment  is  signed,  the  same  exception  shall  not  hold  to  it  Written  w«e* 
that  did  before  the  statute.     Now,  before  the  statute,  ««»*  "^aU 
if  a  bill  had  been  brought  for  specific  performance,  and  an  unwritten 
it  had  appeared  that  the  agreement  had  been  prepared  I£u  noTbind. 
contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  defendant,  he  might  have 
said,  "  That  is  not  the  agreement  meant  to  have  been 
signed."     Such  a  case  is  left  as  it  was  before  the  statute ; 
it  does  not  say  that  a  written  agreement  shall  bind, 
but  that  an  unwritten  agreement  shall  not  bind  (n), 

{I)  EdtDords  ▼.  M'Leayt  Coop.  308  ;  Bcukcomb  v.  Beckwith,  L.  B.  8 
Eq.  100  ;  Talbot  v.  Hamilton,  4  Qr.  200  ;  Fry  on  Spec.  Perf.  191. 

(ill)  Fry  on  Spec.  Perf.  212.  And  see  J<mc$  v.  Clifford^  L.  R.  3  Ch. 
Div.  779. 

(n)  Clinan  v.  Cooke,  i  Sch.  &  Lef.  39. 
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(3.)  Error  of 
defendant,  al- 
though attri- 
butable to 
defendant's 
own  negli- 
gence. 


It  follows  from  what  has  been  stated  that,  where 
the  defendant  has  been  led  into  any  error  or  mistake, 
the  plaintiff  cannot  enforce  the  contract.  Thus,  in 
one  case  (0),  a  professional  man  was  relieved  at  his  own 
suit  from  an  error  in  a  deed  of  his  own  drawing.  On 
the  same  principle,  in  Malins  v.  Freemen  (p),  where  an 
estate  was  purchased  at  an  auction,  under  a  mistake  as 
to  the  lot  put  up  for  sale,  and  the  mistake  arose  wholly 
through  the  carelessness  of  the  defendant,  it  was  held 
that  specific  performance  would  not  be  enforced.  The 
Master  of  the  Bolls  said  — ''  The  defendant  submits 
that  he  entered  into  it  by  error  and  in  mistake,  and 
that  he  ought  not  to  be  compelled  specifically  to  per- 
form it.  Certainly,  if  the  defendant  did  fall  into  any 
mistake,  it  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  conduct  of  the 
plaintiff.  The  plaintiff  and  his  agents  in  no  respect 
contributed  to  it,  and  if  the  defendant,  by  his  careless- 
ness, has  caused  any  injury  or  loss  to  the  plaintiff,  he 
is  accountable  for  it 


"  But  the  defendant  may  be  answerable  for  damages 
at  law,  without  being  liable  to  a  specific  performance 
in  this  court.  In  cases  of  specific  performance,  the 
court  exercises  a  discretion,  and  knowing  that  a  party 
may  have  such  compensation  as  a  jury  will  award  him 
in  the  shape  of  damages  for  the  breach  of  contract,  wiU 
not,  in  aU  cases,  decree  a  specific  performance ;  as  in 
cases  of  intoxication,  although  the  party  may  not  have 
been  drawn  in  to  drink  by  the  plaintiff,  yet,  if  the 
agreement  was  made  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  the 
court  will  not  decree  a  specific  performance.  And  the 
question  here  is  not,  as  it  has  been  put,  whether  the 
alleged  mistake,  if  true,  is  one  in  respect  of  which  the 
court  will  relieve,  for  the  court  is  not  here  called  upon 
to  relieve  the  defendant  from  his  legal  liability,  but 


(0)  JBaU  y.  SUnie,  i  8.  A;  S.  21a 

ip)  2  Keen,  25,  34 ;  and  diatinguiah  Jtffrty%  v.  ^atrt,  L.  R.  4  Cb. 
DiT.  448. 
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whether,  if  the  mistake  be  proved,  the  court  will  enforce 

a  specific  performance,  or  leave  the  defendant  to  his 

legal  liability.     And  I  think  that  if  such  a  mistake,  as 

is   here   alleged  to  have  happened,  be  made  out,  acontnctnot 

specific  performance  ought  not  to  be  decreed.  ...  I  ^^gj^  ^j^. 

am  of  opinion,  that  the  defendant  never  did  intend  to  '«ndant  did 

*  '  not  intend  to 

bid  for  this  estate.  He  was  hurried  and  inconsiderate,  purchaw,  or 
and  when  his  error  was  pointed  out  to  him,  he  was  not  ** 
so  prompt  as  he  ought  to  have  been  in  declaring  it. 
It  is  probable  that,  by  his  conduct,  he  occasioned  some 
loss  to  the  plaintiff;  for  that  he  is  answerable,  if  the 
contract  was  valid,  and  will  be  left  so,  notwithstanding 
the  decision  to  be  now  made.  But  I  think  that  he 
never  meant  to  enter  into  this  contract,  and  that  it 
would  not  be  equitable  to  compel  him  to  perform  it, 
whatever  may  be  the  responsibility  to  which  he  is  left 
liable  at  law  (g^)." 

9 

We  may  now  proceed  to  consider  the  effect  of  a  Effect  of 
mistake,  or  parol  variation,  set  up  by  the  defendant  a  parol  * 
as  a  ground  for  refusing  the  specific  performance  of  a  ]|2J^p  ^g " 
written  agreement  alleged  by  the  plaintiff  (r).  defence. 

(a.)  Where  the  parol  variation  set  up  by  the  defend-  («.)  Where 
ant  shows  that,  after  the  parties  to  the  contract  had  in  thrreduc^* 
mutually  agreed  with  each  other,  an  error  occurred  ^^^eementinto 
the  reduction  of  the  agreeTrw/U   into  vmting,   and    it  writing,  sped- 
appears  that  the  written  agreement,  varied  according  ^e?de^ 
to  the  defendant's  contention,  represents  the  true  con-  varuSoTlet 
tract  between  the  parties,  the  court  will,  it  seems,  where  yp  ^  *^«  d«- 
there  has  been  no  fraud,  enforce  specific  performance 
of  the  contract  so  varied.     Thus,  where  a  bill  was 
brought  for  the  specific  performance  of  an  agreement 
to  grant  a  lease  at  a  rent  of  £g  per  annum,  and  the 
defendant  insisted  that  it  ought  to  have  been  a  term  of 
the  agreement  £hat  the  plaintiff  should  pay  all  taxes, 

iq)  Manser  v.  Bachf  6  Hare,  443 ;  Alvanley  v.  Kinnaird,  2  Mac.  ft 
G.  7  ;  BaxtnddLe  v.  Sealer  19  Beav.  601 ;  Wood  v.  Scarlh,  2  K.  &  J.  33. 
(r)  See  generally  Fry  on  Spec.  Perf.  216-236. 
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Lord  Hardwicke  granted  specific  performance,  and 
directed  that  the  terms  of  the  verbal  agreement  should 
be  carried  out  by  the  covenants  to  be  inserted  in  the 
lease  (s). 

Plaintiff  can-        And  the  distinction  is  now  apparently  well  es tab- 
specific  per-      lished  between  the  case  of  a  plaintiff  seeking,  and  a 
iMtfoTvariation  defendant  resisting,  specific  performance.     The  rule  is, 
of  written        that  though  a  defendant,  resisting  specific  performance, 
may  go  into  parol   evidence  to  show  that,  by  fraud, 
accident,  or  mistake,  the  written  agreement  does  not 
express  the  real  terms,  a  plaintiff,  with  the  exception 
hereafter  noted,  cannot  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing specific  performance  with  a  variance. 

Exception—         Where,  however,  a  plaintiff  alleges  a  parol  variation 

parofvarLtion  ^^  fdvour  of  the  defendant,  and  offers  to  perform  the 

fi?^*T°?^j  agreement  with  the  variation,  the  court  will  enforce 

of  the  defend-    ^  ' 

ant.  specific  performance,  though  the  defendant  plead  the 

statute.  Thus,  where  the  defendant  agreed  in  writing  to 
grant  the  plaintiff  a  lease  at  a  specified  rent,  and  for  a 
specified  term,  and  the  plaintiff  filed  a  bill  for  specific 
performance,  stating  the  above  agreement,  and  that  it 
was  further  agreed  that  he,  the  plaintiff,  should  pay  a 
premium  of  ;^200,  which,  by  his  claim,  he  offered  to 
do ;  the  defendant,  acknowledging  that  the  terms  were 
such  as  the  plaintiff  represented  them,  insisted  that, 
as  the  written  agreement  did  not  provide  for  those 
terms,  the  statute  was  a  good  defence.  It  was  held, 
however,  that  this  additional  term  did.  not  render  the 
statute  a  good  defence,  and  Knight  Bruce,  L.  J.,  said — 
"Our  opinion  is,  that  when  persons  sign  a  written 
agreement  upon  a  subject  obnoxious,  or  not  obnoxious, 
to  the  statute  that  has  been  so  particularly  referred 
to  (^),  and  there  has  been  no  circumvention,  no  fraud, 
nor  (in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  '  mistake '  must 

(«)  Joifnt9  V.  Stalham,  3  Atk.  38S.  (1)  29  Car.  II.,  c.  3. 
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be  considered  as  used  for  the  purpose)  mistake,  the 
written  agreement  binds  at  law  and  in  equity,  accord- 
ing to  its  terms,  although  verbally  a  provision  was 
agreed  to,  which  has  not  been  inserted  in  the  docu- 
ment ;  subject  to  this,  that  either  of  the  parties,  sued  The  defendant 
in  equity  upon  it,  may,  perhaps,  be  entitled,  in  general,  ™St*tobe* 
to  ask  the  court  to  be  neutral,  unless  the  plaintiff  will  ^^0*^0^^*" 
consent  to  the  performance  of  the  omitted  term  "  (u).  wiu  perform 
In  such  cases  as  these,  the  court  interferes  for  the  pur-  term, 
pose  of  reforming  the  contract,  and  not  rescinding  it. 
"  No  doubt,"  says  Lord  Hardwicke  (i;),  "  but  this  court 
has  jurisdiction  to  relieve  in  respect  of  a  plain  mistake 
in  contracts  in  writing,  as  well  as  against  frauds  in 
contracts ;  so  that,  if  reduced  into  writing  contrary  to 
intent  of  the  parties,  on  proper  proof,  that  would  be 
rectified." 

The  case  of  Tovmshend  v.  Stangroom  (w),  affords  a  Tovmskend  v. 
strong  illustration  of  the  above-mentioned  distinction  ffJJ^SSwence 
between  the  rights  of  a  plaintiff  and  of  a  defendant  between  plain- 

ti£f  eeeking 

setting  up   a  parol  variation  to   a  written  contract,  ud  defendant 
There  a  lessor  filed  a  biU  for  the  specific  performance  fl^^if^rlT^* 
of  a  written  agreement  for  a  lease,  with  a  variation  as  *"<»• 
to  the  quantity  of  land  to  be  included  in  the  lease, 
supported  by  parol  evidence.     Tlie  lessee  filed  a  cross- 
bill for  specific  performance  of  the  written  agreement 
without  the  parol  variation.     Lord  Eldon  dismissed 
both  bills ;  the  first,  because  the  parol  evidence  was 
not  admissible  on  behalf  the  lessor  seeking  specific  per- 
formance ;  the  second,  because  it  was  admissible  when 
adduced  by  such  lessor,  as  defendarU,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  by  mistake  or  surprise  the  written  agree- 
ment did  not  contain  the  terms  intended  to  be  intro- 
duced into  it  (x). 

(u)  MaHin  v.  Pycroft^  2  De  G.  M.  k  G.  785 ;    Parker  ▼.  Tanodl^  2 
De  G.  &  Jo.  559. 
(v)  Henlde  v.  Jiay.  Ex,  Auoe.  Co.,  i  Vee.  Sr.  317. 
(w)  6  Yes.  328.  {x)  Woollam  v.  Htam^  2  L.  C.  440,  454, 
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Secut— where        But  where  the  mistake  or  parol  variation  set  up  by 


a  misunder 


terms  of 
agreement. 


rtST- to  tJ^e  defendant  does  not  show  a  mere  mistake  in  the 
reduction  of  the  contract  into  writing,  but  that  one 
party  understood  one  thing,  and  the  other  another, 
there  is  no  contract  at  all  in  such  a  case,  for  want  of 
the  asseTisvs  ad  idem,  and  the  plaintiffs  bill  is  conse* 
quently  dismissed  (y). 


(6.)  Where  the  Q>')  Where  the  parol  variation,  which  the  plaintiff 
S^lTi'e.  or  defendant  seeks  to  set  up,  is  a  subsequent  agreement 
quent  to  the  in  parol  between  the  parties  to  a  written  agreement, 
the  case  in  nowise  comes  within  the  doctrine  of  mis- 
take, and  the  parol  variation  is  inadmissible  under  the 
Statute  of  Frauds,  except  in  cases  where  the  refusal 
to  perform  it  might  amount  to  fraud  (z) ;  or  unless 
there  have  been  such  acts  of  part-performance  as  would 
justify  a  decree  in  the  case  of  an  original  substantive 
agreement  (a). 

(4.)  Miide-  Another  common  groimd  of  defence  to  an  action  for 

aawd?ngiM  it  spccific  performance  is,  that,  by  a  misdescription  of  the 
or*n<^**'**'*^   property,  the  defendant  has  purchased  what  he  never 

intended  to  purchase.     Under  this  defence,  two  classes 

of  cases  arise — 

I.  Gases  where  the  misdescription  is  of  a  substan- 
tial character,  and  will  not,  in  justice,  admit  of  com- 
pensation. 


Where  the 
mUdesorip- 
tioD  iB  of  a 


2.  Cases  where  the  misdescription  is  of  such   a 
character  as  fairly  to  admit  of  compensation. 

In  cases  of  substantial  misdescription.     The  prin- 
ciple governing  this  class  of  cases  is  thus  summed  up 


(y)  Legal  v.  Miller,  2  Ves.  Sr.  299. 

(«)  See  obserratioiiB  of  Sir  W.  Qrant  in  Price  ▼.  Dyer,  17  Vee.  364. 
(a)  Legal  t.  Miller^  2  Ves.  Sr.  299 ;   Van  y.  Corpe,  3  My.  ft  K.  269, 
277. 
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by  Lord  Eldon  (b) : — "  The  court  is,  from  time  to  time,  wibstaDtiai 
approaching  nearer  to  the  doctrine  that  a  purchaser  t^^'^. 
shall  have  that  which  he  contracted  for,  or  not  be  ^®"®®' 
compelled  to  take  at  all  that  which  he  did  not  mean  to 
have." 

The  question  whether  a  misdescription  is  a  sub-  Whether  mis- 
stantial  one  or  not,  is  one  concerning  which  no  general  g^KSSitraVu 
rule  can  be  laid  down.     Each  case  will  be  decided  on  *  "***«'  ^^ 

eviaenoe. 

its  oWn  particular  facts. 

(A.)  Cases  where  vendor  seeks  specific  performance.  (A.)  Purchaier 
Where  property  sold  as  copyhold  turned  out  to  be  ^  tok"-"^"* 
partly  freehold,  it  was  held  that  the  vendor  could  not  <«•)  Freehold 

,  instead  of 

compel  specific  performance,  notwithstanding  a  special  copyhold, 
condition  providing  that  errors  in  the  description 
should  not  invalidate  the  sale.  It  was  insisted  for  the 
vendor  that  freehold  was  better  than  copyhold,  bulr  the 
Master  of  the  Eolls  said : — "  It  is  impossible  to  enter 
into  a  consideration  of  the  different  motives  which 
may  induce  a  person  to  prefer  property  of  one  tenure 
to  another.  ITie  motives  and  fandea  of  mankind  are 
infinite,  and  it  is  unnecessary  for  a  man  who  has  con- 
tracted to  purchsise  one  thing  to  explain  why  he  refuses 
to  accept  another"  (c). 

So  a  purchaser  is  not  compelled  to  take  an  under-  (ft.)  tTnder- 

1  •i.jn  -'ii  /  T\        rt  •         1  lease  instetid 

lease  instead  of  an  origmal  lease  (a).     So  again  where  of  original 
a  wharf  and  jetty  were  contracted  to  be  sold,  and  it  ^®*^** 
turned  out  that  the  jetty  was  liable  to  be  removed  by 
the  Corporation  of  London,  specific  performance  was 
refused  (e).     In  the  case  of  the  sale  of  a  residence  and 
four  acres  of  land,  it  having  turned  out  that  there  was 

(6)  KnatchbvU  ▼.  Qru/eher,  3  Mer.  146 ;  and  see  JaqueM  v.  MiUer,  L.  R. 
6  Ch.  Div.  163. 

(c)  AylcM  V.  Cox,  16  Beay.  23  ;  Drevx  ▼.  Corp,  9  Vos.  368 ;  Wriffht  y. 
Howard,  i  S.  &  S.  190 ;  ffctrt  v.  Swaine,  L.  R.  7  Ch.  Div.  42. 

id)  Maddey  ▼.  Booth,  2  De  O.  &  Sm.  718. 

(e)  Peers  v.  Lambert^  7  Beay.  546. 
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110  title  to  a  slip  of  ground  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre 
between  the  house  and  the  high  road,  the  Master  of 
the  Eolls  said  : — "  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  this 
would  be  a  case  for  compensation ;  but  here  is  a  house, 
with  a  long  strip  of  land  between  it  and  the  road,  to 
which  there  is  no  title,  so  that  the  people  in  passing 
can  look  in  at  the  window.  This  is  not  a  case  for 
compensation  "(/)• 

Where  the  Where,  however,  in  the  eye  of  the  court  the  difference 

BUght!  Mid*a  ^^  ^^^  material,  and  is  such  that  it  is  a  proper  subject 
proper  sub-      fop  compensation,  the  court  will  enforce  the  contract, 

ject  for  com-  ■'■ 

pensation,  it  at  the  suit  of  the  vendor,  compelling  him  to  make 
force/ with  Compensation  to  the  purchaser.  For  example,  where 
compensation,  there  was  an  obiection  to  the  title  of  six  acres  out 

aa  where  ** 

acreage  is  de-  of  a  large  cstatc,  and  these  did  not  appear  material  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  rest  (g),  specific  performance  was 
nevertheless  decreed.  So  again,  where  fourteen  acres 
were  sold  as  water-meadow,  and  twelve  only  answered 
tliat  description,  it  was  held  a  fit  subject  for  com- 
pensation (A). 

Nocompenea-       The  principle  of  granting  compensation  in  lieu  of 
there^M  been  rescinding  the  contract,  in  case  of  any  error  or  mis- 
fraud,  statement,  will  never  be  applied  where  there  has  been 
Nor  where  the  fraud  or  misrepresentation  (i).     It  is  also  a  necessary 
^°3wS-  principle  that,  where  there  are  no  data  from  which  the 
mated.           amoimt  of  compensation  can  be  ascertained,  the  court 
cannot  enforce  the  contract  with  compensation.     But 
this  objection  is-  one  which  the  courts  are  imwilling  to 
entertain  (J). 

{/)  Perkins  v.  Ede^  i6  Beav.  193 ;  KncUchbull  v.  Qrwher^  3  Mer.  124. 

ijg)  McQueen  v.  FarquluLr,  1 1  Ves.  467  ;  Skackleton  v.  SutcHf^,  l  De 
O.  k  Sm.  609. 

{h)  8eoU  V.  Hamon,  r  R.  &  My.  128. 

(t)  Clermont  v.  Tathurgh^  I  J.  fc  W.  120 ;  Price  v.  MaeavJLay^  2  De 
O.  M.  &  G.  339,  344.    But  see  Powdl  v.  EllioU,  L.  R.  10  Ch.  App.  424. 

ij)  Banuden  ▼.  Hint,  4  Jiir.  N.S.  200;  Brooke  y.  Rountkvfaite,  5 
Hare,  298 ;  Pcwett  v.  EllioUf  supra. 
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(B.)  Where  purchaser  seeks  specific  performance.      (B.)  PurcimBer 
The  law  is  thus  laid  down  by  Sir  William  Grant  in  sjlecific^per- 
Hill  V.  BuMey  {k)  : — "  Where  a  misrepresentation  is  |^^™^^jj/"^ 
made  as  to  the  quantity,  though  innocently,  I  appre-  same  time 
hend  the  right  of  the  purchaser  to  be,  to  have  what  ai»tement? 
the  vendor  can  give,  with  an  abatement  out  of  the 
purchase-money  for  so  much  as  the  quantity  falls  short 
of  the   representation."     "If,"   observes   Lord  Eldon, 
"  a  man,  having  partial  interests  in  an  estate,  chooses 
to  enter  into  a  contract  representing  it,  and  agreeing  to 
sell  the  estate,  as  his  own,  it  is  not  competent  to  him 
afterwards  to  say,  though  he  has  valuable  interests,  he 
has  not  the  entirety,  and  therefore  the  purchaser  shall 
not  have  the  benefit  of  his  contract.     For  the  purpose 
of  this  jurisdiction,  the  person  contracting  under  these 
circumstances  is  bound  by  the  assertion  in  his  contract.  Vendor  must 
and  if  the  vendee  chooses  to  take  as  much  as  he  can  tereJt  h*  hw, 
have,  he  has  a  right  to  that,  and  to  an  abatement,  and  jjg^^'*^****®*^ 
the  court  will  not  hear  the  objection  of  the  vendor, 
that  the  purchaser  cannot  have  the  whole  "  (I). 

Courts  of  equity  will  not,  however,  at  the  suit  of  a  Partial  per- 
purchaser,  compel  a  partial  performance  of  a  contract  XXV"' 
which  is  unreasonable  or  prejudicial  to  third  parties  ^^®r®^"™*" 

,.,  /v  T  11    /T.  ionnble  or 

interested  m  the  property  (m),  nor  where  the  deficiency  prejudicial 
as  to  the  extent  or  duration  of  an  interest  contracted  parties. 
to  be  sold  does  not  admit  of  compensation  (n). 

The  objection  that  a  plaintiflF  has  not  performed  his  (5)  Lapae of 
part  of  the  contract  at  the  time  specified,  may  furnish 
groimds  of  defence  to  suits  for  specific  performance. 

(i)  17  Vea.  401  ;  but  see  Durham  r.  Legard,  34  L.  J.  Ch.  N.S.  589. 

(/)  MorUoek  v.  BuUer,  10  Vea.  315  ;   WiUon  v.  WiUiams,  3  Jur.  N.S. 

810 ;  Seaman  v.  Vaicdrey,  16  Vee.  390;  Painter  r.  Neioby,  11  Hare, 

26 ;  Barker  v.  Cox,  L.  R.  4  Cb.  Div.  464 ;  M*Kemie  v.  HetJceth,  L.  U. 

7  Ch.  Div.  675. 

'(m)  Thomas  v.  Denny ,  I  Keen,  729 ;  Beaton  y.  Stutely,  6  W.  R.  206. 

(n)  Balmanno  v.  Lumley,  i  V.  &  B.  225 ;  Ridgway  v.  Oray,  i  Mac 
k  Q.  109. 
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At  law,  time  At  law,  the  plaintiff  must  show  that  all  those  things 
'J:Z>1iZ  which  are  on  his  part  to  be  performed,  have  beea  per- 
contract.         formed  within  a  reasonable  time,  or,  where  time  is 

specified  by  the  contract,  within  the  time  so  specified. 

At  law,  time  used  to  be  always  of  the  essence  of  the 
Equity  is  coutract  (p) ;  but  in  equity,  the  question  of  time  was 
thGMtureof  differently  regarded;  for  a  court  of  equity  discrimi- 
the  case  as  to   nated  between  those  terms  of  a  contract  which  were 

time. 

formal,  and  a  breach  of  which  it  would  be  inequitable 
in  either  party  to  insist  on  as  a  bar  to  the  other's  rights, 
and  those  which  were  of  the  substance  and  essence  of 
the  agreement  (^);  and  applying  to  contracts  those 
principles  which  had  governed  its  interference  in  rela- 
tion to  mortgages  (q),  it  had  held  time  to  be  primd 
facie  non-essential,  and  had  accordingly  granted  specific 
performance  of  agreements  after  the  time  for  their 
performance  had  been  suffered  to  pass,  by  the  party 
asking  for  the  intervention  of  the  court,  if  the  other 
party  had  not  shown  a  determination  to  proceed. 
When  lapse  of  There  Were,  however,  certain  cases  where  lapse  of  time 
inequity.  ^^    ^^  ^  ^^  ^^  relief  cvcu  in  equity.     Thus, 

(a.)  Where  U)  Those  cascs  where  time  was  originally  of  the 

time  was  «      ,  i      i  .  i      i  i 

originally  of     esscuce  of  the  Contract;  and  this  whether  made  so 

the  contract!    ^7  ^^^  express  agreement  of  the  parties  (r),  or  from 

the    nature    of    the    subject-matter   with   which    the 

parties  were  dealing,  as  in  the  case  of  reversionary 

interests  (s). 

(5.)  Where  (J.)  Thosc  cascs  whcre,  though  time  was  not  origin- 

time  was  made        ^   '  '  o  o 


(o)  StowU  ▼.  RobtMon,  3  Bing.  N.  C.  928. 

{p)  Parkin  v.  Thorold,  16  Beav.  59. 

(q)  Per  Lord  Eldon  in  Seton  y.  Slade,  7  Ves.  273. 

(r)  ffudson  v.  Bartfwn,  3  Mad.  440 ;  Honeyman  v.  Marryat,  21  Beav. 
14^  24. 

(a)  mpwU  V.  Knight,  i  Y.  k  C.  Exch.  Ca.  416 ;  Withy  r.  Cotlle,  T. 
&  R.  78;  Walker  v.  Jtffrtyt,  i  Hare,  341. 
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ally  of  the  essence  of  the  contract,  it  was  engrafted  of  the  esBence 
upon  it  by  subsequent  notice  {t).  tUl^'^^s^y,. 

sequent  no- 

(c.)  Cases  where  the  delay  had  been  so  great  as  to 
constitute  laches,  disentitling  the  party  to  the  aid  of  lapse  of \^me 
the  court,  and  evidencing  an  abandonment  of  the  con-  of*fHche8*or* 
tract  irrespectively  of  any  peculiar  stipulations  as  to  abandonment. 
time  (u). 

And  now  the  rules  of  equity  as  to  whether  time  is  Law  and 
or  not  of  the  essence  of  the  contract  prevail  at  law  J^^f  ^^^ 
also  (v). 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out,  that  courts    of  (6.)  The  plain- 
equity  wfll  never  countenance  fraud,  and  that  where  tifi^""* 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  contract  is  tainted  with  ^»d».** 
fraud,  the  court  will  refuse  relief  unless  the  party  seek- 
ing its  aid  comes  with  clean  hands,  and  has  a  conscien- 
tious tide  to  relief  (w).     If,  therefore,  there  has  been 
actual  misrepresentation  (x),  or  fraudulent  suppression 
of  the  truth  (y),  equity  wiU  refuse  to  enforce  specific 
performance. 

Although,  as  a  general  rule  of  equity,  inadequacy  (7.)  Great 
of  consideration,  except  in  cases  of  sales  of  reversion-  the  wmtract. 
ary  interests  (z),  and  except  where  fraud  or  imposition 
is  presumed,  is  not  a  groimd  for  refusing  specific  per- 

(t)  Taylor  y.  £rown,  2  Beav.  180;  Benton  ▼.  Lamb,  9  Beav.  502; 
Macbryde  y.  Wteka,  22  Bear.  533. 

(u)  Moort  V.  Blahe,  2  Ball  &  B.  62 ;  MUtoard  ▼.  Thanet,  5  Yes.  720 
n;  Eadt  ▼.  WiUiamt,  4  De  G.  M.  &  G.  691 ;  MUU  y.  Haywood,  L.  R.  6 
Ch.  DiY.  196. 

(v)  Judicature  Act,  1873,  §  ^St  Bub-sec.  7. 

(w)  Harnett  y.  Yielding,  2  S.  &  L.  554 ;  Beynell  v.  Sprye,  I  De  G. 
H.  &  G.  66a 

{x)  Brooke  y.  Bounthtoaile,  5  Hare,  298 ;  Higgine  y.  Samele,  2  J.  & 
■H.  460 ;  Farehrother  y.  Oibton,  i  De  G.  &  Jo.  602. 

iy)  Drytdale  y.  Mace^  5  De  G.  M.  &  G.  103 ;  Shirley  y.  StraUon,  i 
Bro.  C.  C.  440. 

(z)  Play/ord  y.  Playford,  4  Hare,  546 ;  and  see  avjpra,  p.  408. 
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formance  (a) ;  still,  as  the  aid  by  equity  in  such  cases 
is  discretionary,  a  contract  which  would  work  a  great 
hardship  will  not  be  enforced,  but  the  plaintiff  will  be 
left  to  his  remedy  at  law  (6). 


(8.)  The  con-        So  again,  as  we  have  already  seen,  specific  perform- 

tSTdoing  of '  ai^Ge  of  an  agreement  to  perform  an  unlawful  act  (c), 

an  unlawful  qj.  'vsrhich  would  iuvolve  a  breach  of  trust,  will  not  be 

act  or  breach  ' 

of  trugfc.  enforced  (cT), 


(9.)  The  con- 
tract is  not 
eBtabliflhed. 


Also,  if  the  alleged  contract  is  no  contract,  that  is, 
if  it  is  not  a  complete  contract  as  such,  but  is  incom^ 
plete  as  a  contract  simply,  whether  because  of  some 
condition  precedent  not  having  been  performed  or  from 
any  other  cause  whatever,  the  court  will  not  enforce 
specific  performance  of  it,  because  that  would  first  be 
to  make  the  contract  (e), 


(^o). The  con-       ^nd  finally,  if  the  contract  is  no  longer  executory, 

executed.        but  is  executed  by  possession  delivered  or  otherwise, 

then   (in  the  absence  of  other  equities)  the  court, 

semble,  will  not  enforce  it,  because  it  is,  of  course, 

enforced  already  (/). 


(a)  Sullivan  v.  Jacohf  i  Moll.  477. 

(5)  Wedgwood  v.  Adams,  6  Beav.  600,  8  Beav.  103 ;  WcOson  t.  Mar" 
tton,  4  De  G.  M.  &  O.  230,  239 ;  Tildedey  y,  Clarkton,  30  Beav.  419 ; 
Peacock  t.  Penton,  1 1  Beav.  355. 

(c)  ffoioe  V.  Hunt,  31  Beav.  420;  Eamctt  v.  Tidding,  I  S.  &  L. 

554. 

(d)  Mortlock  v.  BuUer,  10  Yes.  292 ;  Rede  ▼.  Oaka,  13  W.  B.  303 ; 

Sneethy  v.  Thome,  7  De  Q.  M.  k  G.  399. 

(<)  HosiUer  v.  Miller,  L.  R.  5  Ch.  Div.  648;  WiUianuy.  Jordan, 
L.  R.  6  Ch.  Div.  517  ;  Winn  v.  BuU,  L.  R.  7  Ch.  Div.  29 ;  ffudton  v. 
Buck,  L.  R.  7  Ch.  Div.  683. 

(/)  Tress  v.  Savage,  4  EIL  k  Black.  36  ;  ffaigh  v.  Jagger,  16  Mee, 
k  WeL  525 ;  2  ColL  Ch.  Ca.  231  ;  and  dieting.  Parker  v.  TamceU,  2 
De  Gex  k  Jo.  559. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

INJUNCTION. 

An  injunction  is  a  writ  remedial,  issuing  by  order  of  Definition. 
a  court  of  equity,  and  now  also  by  order  of  a  court  of 
law,  in  cases  where  the  plaintifif  is  entitled  to  equitable 
relief ;  and  its  general  purpose  is  to  restrain  the  com- 
mission or  continuance  of  some  act  of  the  party 
injo^ied  (a). 

The  object  of  the  writ  or  order  is  generally  preven-  i*a  object  ia 
tive  and  protective  rather  than  restorative,  although  it  rather  than 
may  also  be  restorative.     It  seeks  to  prevent  a  medi-  '®"*°''***^®- 
tated  wrong   more  often  than  to  redress  an  injury 
already  done.    It  is  not  confined  to  cases  falling  within 
the  exercise  of  the  concurrent  jurisdiction  of  the  court ; 
but  it  equally  applies  to  cases  belonging  to  its  exclu- 
sive and  to  its  auxiliary  jurisdiction.     It  is  treated  of, 
however,  in  this  place  principally  because  it  forms  a 
broad  foundation  for  the  exercise  of  the  concurrent 
jurisdiction  in  equity  (b). 

The  writ  of  injunction  was  and  still  is  peculiarly  an  Jurisdiction 
instrument   of   the   court   in  its  Chancery  Division,  from  want  of 
though  there  were  some  cases  where  courts  of  law,  me^^y  at^i][w. 
even  before  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  1854, 
and  the  Judicature  Acts,  1873-75,  were  accustomed  to 
exercise  an&logous  powers,  as  by  the  writ  of  prohibition 
and  estrepement  in  cases  of  waste  (c).    The  cases,  how- 


(a)  Joyce  on  Injunctions,  i.  (6)  St.  862. 

(e)  J^eraon  y.  Bishop  of  Durham,  i  Bos.  &  P.  105,  120-132. 
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ever,  to  which  these  common  law  processes  were 
applicable,  were  so  few,  and  the  processes  themselves 
were  so  utterly  inadequate  for  the  purposes  of  justice, 
that  the  jurisdiction  at  law  fell  practically  into  disuse, 
and  almost  all  the  remedial  justice  of  this  sort  came  to 
be  administered  through  the  instrumentality  of  courts 
of  equity.  The  jurisdiction  of  these  courts,  then,  had 
its  true  origin  in  the  fact  that  there  was  either  no 
remedy  at  all  at  law,  or  the  remedy  at  law  was  im- 
perfect and  inadequate. 

The  cases  in  which  courts  of  equity  interfered  by 
way  of  injunction  were  usually  classed  under  two 
heads: — 

Two  ciaMOB  of       I.  Injimctions  to  prevent  the  inequitable  institution 
pSor  to  j^udT  ^^  continuance  of  judicial  proceedings ;  and, 
cature  Acts.         n.  Injunctions  to  restrain  wrongful  acts  unconnected 
with  judicial  proceedings. 

Judicature  But  now,  under  the  Judicature  Act  (d),  1873,  s.  24, 

chim'gMeffect- s^^SGC*-   S>  ^^  cause  or  proceeding  pending   in  the 
cd  by.  High  Court  of  Justice  or  before  the  Court  of  Appeal 

shaU  be  restrained  by  injunction ;  but  every  matter  of 
equity,  which  would  formerly  have  been  a  ground  for 
an  injunction  either  absolute  or  conditional,  may  now 
be  pleaded  as  a  defence  to  the  action,  and  the  Court  or 
Division  before  which  the  action  is  pending  may  upon 
the  like  grounds  direct  a  stay  of  proceedings  in  the 
action^  either  general  or  interim,  as  shall  appear  to  be 
just.  And  by  the  same  Act,  s.  2  5,  sub-sect.  8,  an  in- 
junction may  be  granted  by  an  interlocutory  order  of 
the  Court  in  all  cases  in  which  it  shall  appear  to  the 
Court  to  be  "just  or  convenient "  that  such  order  should 
be  made,  and  the  order  may  be  either  with  or  without 
any  conditions,  and  either  before,  or  at,  or  after,  the 

{d)  36  &  37  Vict,  c  66. 
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trial  of  the  action,  against  any  threatened  or  appre- 
hended waste  or  trespass,  and  whether  or  not  the  per- 
son sought  to  be  enjoined  is  in  possession  under  any 
claim  of  title  or  otherwise,  or  (not  being  in  possession) 
claims  the  right  merely  to  do  the  act  in  question,  and 
irrespectively  of  the  circumstance  of  the  estates  of  the 
parties,  or  of  any  or  either  of  them  being  legal  or 
equitable. 

In  consequence  of  these  provisions  of  the  Judicature  loBtead  of  in- 
Act,  injunctions  properly  so  called  now  fall  under  one  £5t  claw? 
head  only,  that  is  to  say,  the  second  of  the  two  heads  "5*^  ®'^*'*  *? 

•^  •^  stay  proceed- 

above  mentioned ;  and  all  orders  in  the  nature  of  an  inga. 

injunction,  which  prior  to  that  Act  feU  under  the  first 
of  these  two  heads,  would  now  be  orders  staying  pro- 
ceedings merely. 

Premising  thus  much,  we  propose  to  state,  firstly, 
the  cases  in  which  formerly  an  injunction  would  have 
issued,  but  now  only  a  stay  of  proceedings ;  and, 
secondly,,  the  cases  in  which  an  injunction  properly  so 
called  may  issue. 

I.  Injunctions  to  restrain  judicial  proceedings,  and  i.  Orders  to 
now  being  merely  orders  to  stay  the  proceedings.  i^^,— ^ea " 

for. 

At  first  sight  it  might  have  seemed  that  a  court  of  The  old  in-  ^ 
equity  in  granting  an  injunction  agamst  a  proceeding  ^^^"^^ 
in  a  court  of  common  law,  detracted  from  the  dignity  not  interfere 

'  o       ./  with  the  juris- 

of  that  court  and  interfered  with  its  process ;  and  until  diction  of  the 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  the  common  law  judges  as  ^SS?^  ^^ 
strenuously  resisted  this  exercise  of  equitable  jurisdic- 
tion as  the  chancellors  asserted  it  (e).  But  there  was 
no  just  foundation  for  the  opposition  of  the  courts  of 
common  law  to  the  equitable  jurisdiction.  A  writ  of 
injunction  was  in  no  real  sense  a  prohibition  to  those 


(e)  Hallam's  Const.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  472. 
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Equity  acted 
in  personam 
on  the  con- 
Bcience  of  the 
j>er8oii  en- 
joined. 


courts  in  the  exercise  of  their  jurisdiction.  It  was  not 
addressed  to  those  courts.  It  did  not  even  affect  to 
interfere  with  them.  The  process,  when  its  object  was 
to  restrain  proceedings  at  law,  was  directed  only  to  the 
parties.  It  neither  assumed  any  superiority  over  the 
court  in  which  those  proceedings  were  had,  nor  denied 
its  jurisdiction.  It  was  granted  on  the  sole  ground, 
that  from  certain  equitable  circumstances,  of  which  the 
court  of  equity  granting  the  process  had  cognisance,  it 
was  against  conscience  that  the  party  inhibited  should 
proceed  in  the  cause.  Equity,  in  short,  acted  in  per- 
sonam. In  all  cases,  therefore,  where  by  accident, 
mistake,  or  fraud,  or  otherwise,  a  party  had  an  unfair 
advantage  in  proceedings  in  a  court  of  law,  which  must 
necessarily  have  made  that  court  an  instrument  of  in- 
justice, and  it  was  therefore  against  conscience  that  he 
should  use  that  advantage,  a  court  of  equity  would 
restrain  him  from  using  that  advantage  which  he  had 
thus  improperly  gained  (/) ;  and  in  the  like  case  the 
Court  of  Common  Law  would  now  do  the  like  justice 
in  the  premises,  either  by  admitting  the  equitable 
defence,  or  by  staying  the  proceedings  on.  the  ground 
thereof. 


Courts  of 
equit}r  might 
restrain  pro- 
ceedings in 
a  foreign 
court,  if  the 
parties  were 
within  their 
jurisdiction, 
and  they  may 
still  do  so. 


Upon  the  same  principle,  although  the  courts  of  one 
country  had  no  authority  to  stay  proceedings  in  the 
courts  of  another,  they  had  an  undoubted  authority 
to  control  all  persons  and  things  within  their  own  terri- 
torial limits.  Where,  therefore,  both  parties  to  a  suit 
in  a  foreign  country  were  resident  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court  of  equity,  it  would  restrain  either 
party  from  proceeding  in  a  suit  out  of  its  jurisdiction. 
They  did  not  pretend  to  direct  or  control  the  foreign 
court,  but,  without  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  dispute,  they  considered  the  equities 
between  the  parties,  and  decreed  in  personam  according 


(/)  St.  87s,  885. 
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to  those  equities,  and  enforced  obedience  to  their  de- 
crees by  process  in  personam  (g).  And,  sernble,  any 
division  of  the  court  may  now  do  the  like  in  a  proper 
case. 

It  would  be  difiScult  to  enumerate  all  the  cases  Equity  erantcd 
where  courts   of   equity   would  grant  an   injunction,  Jheremedy^at 
whether  generally  or  to  stay  proceedings  at  law.     They  c*^^e^^f^ 
afforded  this  relief  not  only  where  the  defendant  would  proofs  could 

1  11  ji.i*i»i_  •  .be  had ;  and 

have  a  complete  remedy  at  law  if  he  were  m  possession  aUo  in  oasea 
of  the  appropriate  proofs,  but  also  where  the  rights  of  ^^J^^ie 
the  parties  were  wholly  equitable  in  their  nature,  or  righu. 
incapable,  under  the  circumstances,  of  being  asserted  in 
a  court  of  law.     A  brief  enumeration  of  some  of  the 
cases  in  which  a  court  of  equity  granted  this  mode  of 
relief  wiU  best  illustrate  the  scope  of  its  jurisdiction  (A), 
and  will  also  show  the  cases  in  which  at  the  present 
day  a  stay  of  proceedings  in  the   action  would  be 
directed. 

Where  an  instrument  had  been  obtained  by  fraud,  or  (i.)  Equity 
undue  influence,  the  court  of  equity  would  restrain  pro-  ^eiin^onln 
ceedings  at  law  on  it.     Thus,  where  a  young  man,  an  01,^™^  ^y 
ofiRcer  in  the  army,  soon  after  comijig  of  age,  became  f»iid  or  undue 
liable  upon  bills  of  exchange,  for  the  accommodation  and  now  a 
of  his  superior  oflSrcer,  to  the  defendant,  a  money-lender  Jecdiny^may 
by  profession ;   and  upon  negotiations  for  getting  in  !>®  directed^ 
the  bills,  the  defendant  agreed  to  postpone  them  for 
twelve  months,  and  induced  the  plaintiff,  upon  repre- 
sentations of  his  trouble  and  expense  in  procuring  the 
postponement  of  the  bills,  to  give  him,  in  consideration 
of  such  trouble  and 'expense,  a  further  promissory  note; 
the  court  not  finding  in  the  answer  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  these  transactions,  sustained  an  injunction 
against  the  defendant   proceeding    at   law  upon    his 

{g)  Portarlington  v.  Sotdhyj  3  My.  &  K.  106  ;  Hope  t.  Carnegie,  L.  R. 
I  Ch.  320 ;  Carron  Iran  Co.  t.  Madaren,  $  H.  L.  Caa.  416-437. 
(h)  St.  882. 
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securities  (i).  In  the  like  case,  the  court  of  law  would 
direct  a  stay  of  proceedings  in  the  action,  and  might 
even  dismiss  the  action  altogether  or  direct  a  verdict 
for  the  defendant. 

(2.)  Where  Supposc,  again,  an  executor  or  administrator  should 

been  lost  by  be  in  possession  of  abundant  assets  to  pay  all  the  debts 

or  ^minigtra-  ^^  ^^^  deceased,  and  by  an  accidental  fire,  or  by  a  rob- 

tor  without  bery,  without  any  default  on  his  part,  a  great  portion 

equity  re-  of  them  should  be  destroyed,  so  that  the  estate  should 

ceedhigBar  be  deeply  insolvent ;  in  such  a  case  he   might  have 

law  by  credi-  ^een  sued  bv  a  creditor  at  law,  and  would  have  had 

tors ;  and  now  •' 

a  stay  of  pro-  no  defence ;  for  when  he  once  became  chargeable  with 
be  directedTn  the  asscts  at  law,  he  was  for  ever  chargeable,  notwith- 
suchacase.  standing  any  intervening  casualties.  But  courts  of 
equity  would  restrain  proceedings  at  law,  in  oases  of 
this  sort,  upon  the  purest  principles  of  justice  (/) ; 
and  now  the  courts  of  common  law  would  stay  the 
proceedings,  or  even  direct  a  verdict  for  the  defend- 
ant (k). 

(3.)  A  party  So  again,  where  a  party  had  only  an  equitable  title. 
Ml  eqiritaWe^  *  plaintiff  at  law,  having  only  a  legal  title,  would  be 
title  protected  restrained  from  pursuing  that  title  in  a  court  of  com- 

asamBt  one  x-  o 

who  had  a  mon  law.  Thus,  m  Newlands  -v.  PayrUer  (l),  personal 
tuie.  chattels  were  bequeathed  to  a  single  woman  for  her 

separate  use,  but  without  the  intervention  of  trustees, 
so  that  the  property  legally  belonged  to  (i.e.,  the  legal 
estate  was  in)  her  husband  upon  her  subsequent  mar- 
riage with  him;  and  after  the  marriage  this  property  was 
taken  in  execution  for  the  debt  of  her  husband,  who 
at  law  was  (as  already  stated)  the  legal  owner ;  it 
was  held,  however,  that  the  husband  was  a  trustee  for 
his  wife,  and  an  injunction  was  issued  to  restrain  the 

W  Lloyd  V.  Clark,  6  Beav.  309 ;  Tyler  v.  Tatet,  L.  R.  1 1  Eq.  26$. 
(J)  Croue  V.  Smith,  7  East,  258 ;  Crofi  v.  Lyndsey,  Freem.  Ch.  I. 
{k)  And  Bee  Job  v.  Job,  26  W.  R.  206  ;  L.  R.  6  Oh.  Dir.  562. 
(Q  4  My.  &  Cr.  408. 
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sale  under  the  writ  (m).  And  now  a  court  of  law 
would  itself  restrain  or  stay  the  execution  against  the 
wife's  property. 

Another  class  of  cases  in  which  injunctions  were  (4-)  injunction 
granted  against  proceedings  at  law,  was  where  there  action  for 
had  already  been  a  decree  upon  a  creditor's  bill  for  the  ^q^'^"*"^' 
administration  of  assets.     Such  a  decree  was  considered 
in  equity  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  judgment  for  all  the 
creditors ;  and,  therefore,  if  subsequently  to  it  a  bond 
creditor  should  sue  at  law  the  court  of  equity  in  which 
the  decree  was  made  would,  in  the  assertion  of  its  juris- 
diction, restrain  him  from  proceeding  in  his  suit(?i). 
And  now  the  court  of  law  would  stay  the  action,  and 
probably  direct  it  to  be  transferred  to  the  Chancery 
Division. 

A  party  would  not  be  permitted  to  sue  for  the  same  (5.)  a  party 
thing  and  for  the  same  purpose,  in  equity  as  well  as  ^^^  .Stf 
in  another  court,  but  would  be  put  to  his  election  to  ^^^  ^^^  •*><* 

.1  1        /  \        m^  -I  J.     the  eame  pur- 

sue m  one  or  the  other  (p).     The  only  exception  to  pose. 

this  general  rule  was  the  case  of  a  mortgagee  who 

might  pursue  aU  his  remedies,  whether  at  law  or  in 

equity,  concurrently  (p) ;  but  in  all  cases,  even  in  the 

exceptional    case   of  a  mortgagee,  the  actions  would 

probably  now  be  consolidated,  or  the  proceedings   in 

one  of  them  stayed  until  the  result  of  the  other  or 

others  was  known. 

Courts  of  equity  would  grant  an  injunction  to  pro-  (6.)  Equity 
tect  their  own  officers,  who  executed  their  processes,  o^ai^ffieen" 
against  any  suits  brought  against  them  for  acts  done  Jh^oceroM 
under  or  in  virtue  of  such  processes.     The  ground  of  of  the  court. 

(m)  Langton  v.  fforton,  3  Beav.  464  ;  Pyke  v.  Northwood,  i  Beav.  152. 

(n)  Morrice  y.  Bank  ofEnglandt  Cast.  t.  Talb.  217  ;  Perry  v.  Phclips, 
10  Ves.  38,  39;  Burle*  v.  PoppUtoeUf  10  Sim.  383. 

(o)   Vaughan  v.  Wd$h,  Mos.  210 ;  Oedye  r.  Montroie,  5  W.  R.  537. 

(p)  See  Palmers,  Hendrie,  27  Beav.  349;  SchooU  v.  Sail,  i  S.  & 
L.  176. 
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In  what  cases 
equity  would 
not  stay  pro- 
ceediogs  at 
law. 

(i.)  In  crim- 
inal matters, 
or  in  matters 
not  purely 
civil. 


(2.)  Where 
the  ground  of 
defence  was 
equally  avail- 
able at  law, 
and  had  not 
been  taken  or 
maintained 
there. 


this  assertion  of  the  jurisdiction  was,  that  courts  of 
equity  would  not  suffer  their  processes  to  be  examined 
by  any  other  courts.  If  the  processes  were  irregular,  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  courts  of  equity  themselves  to 
apply  the  proper  remedy  {q).  And  courts  of  law  would 
always  do  the  like ;  so  that  as  regards  this  matter,  law 
and  equity  already  agreed  before  the  Judicature  Acts 
were  passed. 

There  were,  however,  cases  in  which  courts  of  equity 
would  not  exercise  any  jurisdiction  by  way  of  injunc- 
tion to  stay  proceedings  at  law.  In  the  first  place, 
they  would  not  interfere  to  stay  proceedings  in  any 
criminal  matters,  or  in  cases  not  strictly  of  a  civil 
nature ;  as  for  instance,  on  an  indictment,  or  a  man- 
damus, or  a  criminal  information.  But  this  restric- 
tion applied,  of  course,  only  to  cases  where  the  parties 
seeking  redress  by  such  proceedings  were  not  also  the 
plaintifis  In  equity ;  for  if  they  were,  the  court  pos- 
sessed power  to  restrain  them  personally  from  proceed- 
ing at  the  same  time  upon  the  same  matter  of  right 
in  both  a  civil  suit  and  a  criminal  prosecution  (?•). 
Eegarding  actions  of  libel,  the  court  of  equity  would 
not  usually  restrain  them ;  they  were,  in  fact,  actions 
exclusively  appropriate  to  the  courts  of  common  law 
where  a  jury  could  be  had  (s). 

A  court  of  equity  had  no  jurisdiction  to  relieve  a 
plaintiff  against  a  judgment  at  law  where  the  '  case  in 
equity  rested  upon  a  ground  equally  available  at  law 
and  in  equity,  unless  the  plaintiff  could  establish  some 
special    equitable    ground   for   relief  (^).       And    after 

iq)  St.  891  ;  May  ▼.  Hooh^  cited  2  Dick.  619  ;  Walker  y.  Micklethfoait, 
I  Dr.  &  Sm.  49 ;  Re  Jamet  Campbell,  3  De  0.  M.  &  G.  585. 

(r)  Ifolderstaffe  v.  Saunders,  6  Mod.  16  ;  Montague  v.  Dudman,  2  Yea. 
390  ;  Mayor  of  York  v.  Pilkington,  2  Atk.  302 ;  St.  893. 

(s)  Prudential  Assurance  Co.  ▼.  Knott,  L.  R.  10  Ch.  App.  142.  But 
Bee  Thorley's  Cattle  Food  Co.  v.  Massam,  L.  R.  6  Ch.  Div.  582  ;  and 
Hinricks  v.  Bcmdes,  W.  N.  1878,  p.  11. 

(t)  Harrison  v.  NetUeship,  2  My.  &  K.  423. 
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equitable  defences  could  be  pleaded  at  common  law 
under  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  1854,  still 
less  would  equity  give  relief  (w).  It  was  no  ground 
for  equitable  interference  that  a  party  had  not  effec- 
tually availed  himself  of  a  defence  at  law,  or  that  a 
court  of  law  had  erroneously  decided  a  point  of  pure 
law  (v). 

"  It  is  not  suflScient,"  says  Lord  Eedesdale,  "  to  show  Aa  a  rule  a 
that   injustice  has   been   done,  but  that  it  has   been  ^iju^cated 

done  under  circumstances  that  authorise  the  court  to  °°  ^y  ■•  com- 
mon law  court 

interfere.  Because  if  a  matter  has  already  been  in-  cannot  be  re- 
vestigated  in  a  court  of  justice,  according  to  the  com-  equity.^'* 
mon  and  ordinary  rules  of  investigation,  a  court  of 
equity  cannot  take  on  itself  to  enter  into  it  again. 
The  inattention  of  the  parties  in  a  court  of  law  can 
scarcely  be  made  a  subject  for  the  interference  of  a 
court  of  equity.  There  may  be  cases  cognisable  at 
law,  and  also  in  equity,  and  of  which  cognisance  can- 
not be  effectually  taken  at  law  ;  and,  therefore,  equity 
does  sometimes  interfere,  as  in  cases  of  complicated 
accounts,  where  the  party  has  not  made  defence,  because 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  do  it  effectually  at  law. 
So  where  a  verdict  has  been  obtained  by  fraud,  or 
where  a  party  has  possessed  himself  improperly  of 
something,  by  means  of  which  he  has  had  an  uncon- 
scientious advantage  at  law,  which  equity  will  either 
put  out  of  the  way  or  restrain  him  from  using.  But 
without  circumstances  of  that  kind,  I  do  not  know 
that  equity  ever  does  interfere  to  grant  a  trial  of  a 
matter  which  has  been  already  discussed  in  a  court  of 
law,  a  matter  capable  of  being  discussed  there,  and 
over  which  a  court  of  law  had  full  jurisdiction  "  (w). 

(tt)  Farebrother  v.  Welchman,  3  Drew.  122. 

(v)  Simpson  v.  Howdtn,  3  My.  &  Cr.  108 ;  Protheroe  v.  Forman,  2 
Swanst,  227,  233;  Ware  v.  HartDood,  14  Ves.  31. 

(to)  Bateman  v.  Willoe,  i  Sch.  k  Lef.  204-205  ;  Leitch  v.  LHtch,  1 1 
Gr.  81. 
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Of  course,  in  all  such  cases,  the  proper  course  is  to 
appeal. 

Equitable  dc-  By  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  1854  (oj),  the 
It'^common^^*^  couits  of  common  law  obtained  power  to  receive  pleas 
law.  of  defence  on  equitable  grounds.     The  equitable  plea, 

however,  was  only  admissible  in  such  cases  as,  having 
regard  to  the  machinery  of  the  courts  of  law  and  the 
forms  of  proceedings  therein,  complete  justice  could 
thereby  be  done  between  the  parties.     In  all  other 
cases,  therefore,  where  the  defendant  would  have  been 
But  only  in      Only  entitled  to  such  a  modified  relief  as  could  not 
o^urta^f'^^^*  properly  be  dealt  with  by  a  court  of  law,  he  would 
equity  would    Still  havc  had  to  rcsort  to  a  court  of  equity.     In  Jtff^ 
c^ditionaf      V.  Day  {y)^  Blackburn,  J.,  says : — "  Under  the  Common 
injuuctwn*"'*^  Law  Procedure  Act,  1854,   we  have  jurisdiction  to 
entertain  equitable  defences;  but  wfe  can  only  aUow 
such  pleas  to  be  pleaded  as,  if  proved,  would  be  a 
simple  bar  to  the  action,  and  would  entitle  the  defend- 
ant to  the  common  law  judgment,  '  that  the  plaintiflf 
take  nothing  by  his  writ,  and  that  the  defendant  go 
thereof  without  day  *  which  would  in  effect  he  equivalent 
to  a  perpetual  injuriction  in  a  court  of  equity  i^ 

Defendant  Although  there  was  an  equitable  defence  at  laWj  the 

cannot  be        defendant  could  not  be  compelled  to  plead  such  equit- 

compelled  to  .  *  .  . 

plead  an  equi-  able  defence,  but  might  at  once  come  into  equity  for 
at  law.*  ^'^^  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  action.  The  Common 
Law  Procedure  Act  was  only  permissive.  To  say  that 
where  a  man  had  a  good  equitable  defence,  he  must 
proceed  at  law,  and  plead  that  equitable  defence,  would 
have  been  in  efifect  to  make  imperative  that  which  the 
legislature  had  made  optional  (2).  But  since  the 
tTudicature  Acts,  this  option  is  in  effect  taken  away ; 
and  the  defendant  at  law  may  now  plead  equitable  de- 

(x)  17  &  18  Vict.,  a  125,  8.  83.  (y)  L.  B.  i  Q.  B.  374. 

(«)  Oompertz  y.  Pooley,  4  Drew.  453 ;   Kingiford  v.  Swinrfcrd,  28  L. 
J.  Cli.  413. 
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fences  of  every  kind  and  degree  of  weight,  and  he  m^ 
in  fact,  do  so  if  he  would  avail  himself  of  them  at  alL 
He  certainly  cannot  now  come  into  equity  to  restrain 
the  action  on  any  such  grounds. 

II.  Injunctions    to   restrain  wrongful   acts  uncon-  ii.  injunc- 
nected  with  judicial  proceedings.  wrSni;^^. 

of  a  Bpeciiil 

The  equitable  jurisdiction  under  this  head  may  be  ivo^iaaseg. 
divided  into  two  classes. 

1.  Injunctions   to    enforce  a    contract  (express   or 
implied)  or  id  forbid  a  breach  thereof. 

2.  Injunctions  to  prevent  a  tort,  that  is,  a  wrong 
independent  of  contract. 

I.  With  reference  to  injunctions  to  enforce  a  con- 1.  injunction 
tract,  or  to  forbid  a  violation  of  its  t.erms,  the  jurisdic-  g°^J5nJct°' 
tion  of  equity  may  be  said  to  be  co-extensive  with  its 
power  to  compel  specific  performance.     Whatever  duty  supplemental 
a  court  of  equity  will  compel  a  party  to  perform,  it  *?  *^»®  J J™- 
will  generally,  on  the  other  hand,  restrain  him  from  compel  spe- 
neglecting  to  perform  (a).     And  in  many  cases,  where,  ancef**^^***^ 
from  the  nature  of  the  subject-matter,  the  court  does 
not  decree  specific  performance,  on  the  ground  of  its 
inability  to  carry  such  a  decree  into  effect,  it  will  grant 
an  injunction  to  restrain  the  doing  of  an  act  contrary 
to  the  tenor  of  the  contract ;  and  in  effect,  though  in- 
directly, it  compels  thereby  a  specific  performance  of 
the  contract.       Thus  in  the  case  of  Catt  v.  Tourle  (b), 
the  plaintiff,  a  brewer,  sold  a  piece  of  land  to  the 
trustees  of  a  freehold  land  society,  who    covenanted 
that  he  should  have  the  exclusive  right  of  supplying 
beer  to  any  public-house  erected  on  the  land  so  sold. 

(a)  Drew,  on  Injunctions,  250. 

(h)  L.  R.  4  Ch.  654.  And  see  Cooke  t.  Ckilcott,  L.  R.  3  Ch.  Div. 
694 ;  Luker  ▼.  Dennis^  L.  R.  7  Ch.  DIt.  227  ;  and  dijitinguiah  Matter 
V.  Banaard,  L.  R.  4  Ch.  Diy.  718. 
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The  defendant,  a  member  of  the  society,  who  was  also 
a  brewer,  acquired  a  portion  of  the  land,  with  notice  of 
the  covenant y  and  erected  on  it  a  public-house,  which  he 
supplied  with  his  own  beer.  On  a  bill  filed  to  re- 
strain the  defendant  from  supplying  beer,  the  court 
held  that  the  covenant,  though  in  terms  positive,  was 
in  substance  negative,  and  granted  an  injunction  ac- 
cordingly. 


Injunction  a 
mode  of  speci- 
flc  perform- 
ance of  nega- 
tive agree- 
ments. 


Court  of 
equity  may 
restrain  the 
breach  of 
part  of  an 
agreement, 


It  is  evident  that  where  a  contract  is  not  to  do  a 
thing,  which  contract  is  capable  of  being  enforced  in 
equity,  it  may  be,  and  naturally  is,  enforced  by  the 
court  by  means  of  an  injunction  restraining  the  doing 
of  that  act  (c).  Therefore,  where  an  agreement  was  en- 
tered into  between  the  plaintiffs  (who  resided  very 
near  the  church  of  Hammersmith)  of  the  one  part,  and 
the  parson,  churchwardens,  overseers,  and  certain  in- 
habitants of  the  parish  of  the  other  part,  by  which  the 
plaintiffs  covenanted  to  erect  a  new  cupola,  clock,  and 
bell  to  the  church ;  and  the  parties  of  the  second  part 
covenanted  that  a  beU  which  had  been  daily  rung  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  the  great  annoyance  of 
the  plaintiffs,  should  not  be  rung  during  the  lives  of 
the  plaintiffs,  or  the  survivors  of  them ;  the  plaintiffs 
performed  their  part  of  the  agreement,  but  the  bell, 
after  two  years,  was  rung  again :  the  agreement  was 
specifically  enforced  against  the  parish  authorities  by 
means  of  an  injunction  against  ringing  the  bell  in  breach 
of  the  agreement  (d). 

It  seems  to  be  now  settled  that  the  inability  of 
equity  to  compel  the  specific  performance  of  one  part 
of  an  agreement,  is  not  per  se  a  ground  for  its  refusing 
to  enjoin  against  the  breach  of  another  part  of  the 


(c)  Lumley  y.  Woffner,  i  De  G.  M.  &  Q.  615. 

{d)  Martin  v.  NiUkin,  2  P.  Wma.  206  ;  Barret  r.  Blagrave,  5  Ves. 
555  ;  S.  C.  6  Ves.  104 ;  Fry  on  Spec.  Perf.  329 ;  Broder  y.  Saillard, 
L.  R.  2  Ch,  Div.  692;  Richardt  t.  BcviU,  L.  R.  7  Ch.  Div.  224, 
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same  agreement.  Thus,  in  Luirdey  v.  Wagner  (e),  J.  W.  though  it  can- 
agreed  with  W.  L.  that  she  would  sing  at  B.  L.'s  spedfirper- 
theatre  during  a  certain  period  of  time,  and  would  not  [j^^*®  °^ 
sing  elsewhere  without  his  written  authority.  The 
court  granted  an  injunction  against  J.  W.  singing  at  a 
rival  theatre.  The  Lord  Chancellor  said : — "  The  pre- 
sent is  a  mixed  case,  consisting  not  of  two  correlative 
acts  to  be  done,  one  by  the  plaintiff,  and  the  other  by 
the  defendant,  .  .  .  but  of  an  act  to  be  done  by  J.  W. 
alone,  to  which  is  superadded  a  negative  stipulation  on 
her  part  to  abstain  from  the  commission  of  any  act 
which  will  break  in  upon  her  affirmative  covenant, 
the  one  being  ancillary  to,  concurrent,  and  operating 
together  with  the  other.  The  agreement  to  sing  for 
the  plaintiff  during  three  months  at  his  theatre,  and 
during  that  time  not  to  sing  for  anybody  else,  is  not  a 
correlative  contract;  it  is  in  effect  one  contract;  and 
though  beyond  all  doubt  this  court  could  not  interfere 
to  enforce  the  specific  performance  of  the  whole  of  this 
contract,  yet  in  all  sound  construction,  and  according 
to  the  true  spirit  of  the  agreement,  the  engagement  to 
perform  for  three  months  at  one  theatre  must  neces- 
sarily exclude  the  right  to  perform  at  the  same  time  at 
another  theatre. 

"  It  was  objected  that  the  operation  of  the  injunc- 
tion in  the  present  case  was  mischievous,  excluding  the 
defendant,  J.  W.,  from  any  other  theatre,  while  the 
court  had  no  power  to  compel  her  to  perform  at 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  It  is  true  that  I  have  not 
the  means  of  compelling  her  to.  sing,  but  she  has 
no  cause  of  complaint  if  I  compel  her  to  abstain  from 
the  commission  of  an  act  which  she  has  bound  herself 
not  to  do,  and  thus  possibly  cause  her  to  fulfil  her 
engagement.  The  jurisdiction  which  I  now  exercise 
is  wholly  within  the  power  of  the  court;  and  being 

-^-^^  -  -  _    -    -   —  -     ■  -  -         .  _ 

if)  I  De  Q.  M.  &  Q.  6i6. 
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of  opinion  that  it  is  a  proper  case  for  interfering,  I 
shall  leave  nothing  unsatisfied  by  the  judgment  I 
pronounce"  (/). 

No  apecifio  But  where  the  terms  of  a  contract  are  such  that  the 

wherrcourt     ^ourt  Cannot  superintend  so  as  to  secure  the  perform- 
cannot  secure  ancc   bv  a  plaintiff  on  his   part,  it  will   not  decree 

Derxormivnce  •»  x  a 

by  the  plain-    specific  performance ;  and  if,  on  non-performance  by 
*^^*  a  plaintiff,  both  parties  cannot  have  equal  justice,  it 

wiU  not,  in  the  absence  of  an  express  negative  cove- 
nant, and  where  the  contract  cannot  be  split  into  two 
separate  and  independent  portions,  and  the  negative 
part  enforced,  grant  an  injunction  to  restrain  acts,  the 
doing  of  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  maintenance  of 
the  contract  (g). 


Injunction, 
although  the 
contract  is 
implied  only. 


It  is  not  only  in  the  case  of  express  contracts  of 
the  kinds  above  illustrated  that  equity  interposes  by 
injunction  to  restrain  conduct  contrary  to  their  tenor, 
but  also  in  implied  contracts  resulting  from  the  acts  or 
representations  of  the  parties. 


If  a  represen- 
tation is  made 
inducing  an- 
other to  do  an 
act,  equity 
restrains  the 
contrary. 


Thus,  it  is  a  very  old  head  of  equity  jurisdiction, 
that  if  a  person  makes  a  representation  to  another  as 
an  inducement  to  him  to  act,  and  he  thereupon  acts 
upon  the  faith  of  that  representation,  the  former  shall 
make  it  good.  A.,  the  lessee  of  a  building  lease,  in 
which  there  was  a  covenant  to  erect  houses  on  three 
plots  of  land  in  a  specified  manner,  sold  one  of  the 
houses  to  B.,  the  plaintiff's  predecessor  in  title,  to 
whom  he  represented  that  he  was  restricted  from 
building,  so  as  to  obstruct  the  sea  view.  A.,  in  the 
sub-lease  granted  to   B.,  covenanted  to  observe  the 


(/)  Montague  v.  Flockion,  L.  R.  i6  Eq.  189.  But  see  Woltferkampton 
Railway  v.  London  A  North  WtsUm  Railway,  L.  R.  16  Eq.  440 ;  Foth- 
erffUl  V.  Roioland,  L.  R.  17  Eq.  141. 

ig)  Joyce  on  Injunctions,  204;  Peto  v.  BrigJiton,  UcJcfield,  A  Tun- 
bridge  WelU  Railway  Company,  1 1  W.  R.  874. 
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lessee's  covenauts  in  the  original  lease,  but  subse- 
quently surrendered  the  old  lease  to  his  lessor,  and  a 
new  lease  without  the  restrictive  covenant  was  granted 
to  him  in  lieu  thereof;  and  A.  commenced  building, 
contrary  to  the  original  covenant.  Upon  a  bill  filed 
by  the  plaintiff,  it  was  held  that  he  was  entitled  to  an 
injunction  (A). 

It  has  upon  similar  principles  been  held  that  where  a  party  claim- 
a  person  claiming  a  title  in  himself,  is  privy  to  the  fact  hHj^eif^^and 
that  another  party  is  dealing  with  the  property  as  his  ■tending  by 
own,  he  will  be  restrained  from  asserting  his  own  title  deals  with  tue 
against  a  title  created  by  such  other  person,  although  ^u  owi^  "e- 
lie  derives  no  benefit  from  the  transaction  (i).     And  «t™i«»ed- 
the  same  doctrine  is  applicable  where  a  person  having 
a  title  to  an  estate  stands  by  and  suffers  a  person 
ignorant  of  it  to  expend  money  upon  the  estate.     In 
such  cases,  the  person  who  has  so  expended  money 
will,  in  equity,  be  indemnified  for  his  expenditure  on 
eviction,  by  the  real  owner,  for  it  would  be  inequitable 
for  him  to  profit  by  his  own  fraud  (/). 

• 

2.  Injunctions  to  prevent  a  tort,  t.e.,  a  wrong  inde-  a.  injunctions 
pendent  of  contract.  *«"^"*  *^^*- 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  wherever  Wherever 
a  right  exists,  or  is  created,  a  violation  of  that  right  right,  there 
will  be  prohibited,  subject  to  the  limitation  that  the  |o'itJ™reMh 
right  is  cognisable  by  law.     It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  the  right  be 
the  restraining  process  of  equity  will  apply  to  theT^to/  ^ 
whole  range  of  rights  and  duties  which  are  recog-^^*^^' 
nised  as  enforceable  -  at  law.     But  it  should  also  be 
remembered  that  though  the  jurisdiction  of  equity  is 
in  principle  so  extensive,  it  is  restrained  and  modified 

{h)  PiggoU  ▼.  Strattont  i  De  Q.  F.  &  Jo.  33  ;  8lim,  7.  C7ro«cAer,  I  De 
G.  F.  &  Jo.  518. 
(t)  NichoUon  v.  Hooper,  4  My.  &  Cr.  186. 
(j)  Neciom  y.  Clarkton,  4  Hare,  97  ;  Dann  t.  Spurrier,  7  Yea.  235. 
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by  considerations  of  expediency  and  convenience ;  and 
that  equity  will  not  interfere  where  the  breach  of 
a  duty,  or  the  violation  of  a  right,  may  be  completely 
and  adequately  paid  for  by  damages  at  law,  or  where 
other  reasons  of  justice  and  convenience  are  against 
the  intervention  of  equity.  It  is  proposed  now  to  con- 
sider a  few  of  the  more  important  and  representative 
cases  in  which  equity  interferes  by  injunction  to  re- 
strain breaches  of  duty  or  violations  of  right. 

I.  Jurisdiction       I .  In  cascs  of  waste. 

wittter  Waste  may  be  defined  as  the  destructive  or  material 

alteration  of  things  forming  an  essential  part  of  the 

inheritance  (A). 


Arose  from 
iocompetencj 
of  common 
law. 

Common  law 
powers  over 
waste. 


The  jurisdiction  of  equity  to  restrain  waste  arose, 
as  in  most  other  cases,  from  the  original  incompetency 
of  the  common  law  to  give  adequate  relief.  The  ancient 
jurisdiction  at  common  law  with  regard  to  waste  may 
be  thus  shortly  stated.  By  the  Statutes  of  Marie- 
bridge  (/),  of  Gloucester  (m),  and  of  Westminster  (w),  a 
writ  of  waste  might  be  brought  by  him  who  had  the 
immediate  estate  of  inheritance  in  reversion  or  remain- 
der against  the  tenant  for  life,  tenant  in  dower,  tenant 
by  the  curtesy,  or  tenant  for  years ;  it  might  also  be 
brought  by  one  tenant  in  common  or  joint-tenant 
against  another  who  wasted  the  estate  held  in  common 
or  joint-tenancy.  But  it  did  not  lie  between  co- 
parceners (o) ;  and  in  many  other  cases  also,  the  courts 
of  law  had  no  eflfective  jurisdiction  in  waste. 


In  what  cases        Courts  of  equity,  on  the  other  hand,  by  no  means 

feres.^      ^     limited  themselves  to  an  interference  in  the  cages  above 

mentioned  provided  for  by  statute.     They  extended 


(k)  Tudor's  Real  Property  Cases,  90.  (1)  52  Hen.  III. 

(m)  6  Edw.  I.,  c.  5-  (n)  13  Edw.  I.,  c.  22. 

(0)  3  Black.  Com.  227,  228 ;  Jefferson  v.  Bishop  of  Durham,  I  Bos. 
^  PalL  12a 
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this  salutary  relief  to  cases  where  the  remedies  pro- 
vided in  the  courts  of  common  law  could  not  be  made 
to  apply ;  and  to  cases  where  the  titles  of  the  parties 
were  purely  of  an  equitable  nature ;  and  to  cases  where 
the  waste  was  what  is  commonly,  although  with  no 
great  propriety  of  language,  termed  equitable  waste  (p), 
meaning  acts  which  were  deemed  waste  only  in  courts  Equitable 
of  equity ;  and  to  cases  where  no  waste  had  been  ^***** 
actually  committed,  but  was  only  meditated  or  appre- 
hended ;  equity,  in  all  these  cases,  interfered  by  a  bill 
quia  timet,  or  other  bill  for  an  injunction  {q). 

In  the  first  place,  there  were  many  cases  where  a  Case*  where  a 
person  was  dispunishable  at  law  for  committing  waste,  pniahabie  at 
and  yet  a  court  of  equity  would  enjoin  him.    As  where      ' 
there  was  a  tenant  for  life,  remainder  for  life,  remainder 
in  fee,  the  tenant  for  life  would  be  restrained  by  in- 
junction from  committing  waste ;  although,  if  he  did 
commit  waste,  no  action  of  waste  could  lie  against  him 
at  law  by  the  remainder-man  for  life,  for  he  had  not 
the  inheritance  ;  nor  by  the  remainder-man  in  fee,  by 
reason  of  the  interposed  remainder  for  life  (r). 

So  where  a  tenant  for  life  held  his  estate  without  A«  where  a 
impeachment  of  waste,  he  might  fell  timber,  open  new  abuws  Ws  ^  * 
mines  or  pits,  and  have  full  property  in  the  produce  (s).  J^^"f  ^^^e. 
This  was  his  legal  right,  and  if,  in  exercising  that  right, 
he  was  guilty  of  malicious,  extravagant,  and  capricious 
waste,  such  as  pulling  down  and  dismantling  a  mansion- 
house  (t),  or  felling  timber  planted  or  left  standing  for 
ornament  or  shelter  of  a  mansion-house  or  grounds  (u), 

(p)  Dovmihire  ▼.  Sandys,  6  Yes.  109,  no.  Bat  see  now  36  &  37 
Vict.,  c.  66,  8.  25,  §  3. 

(2)  St,  912. 

(r)  Oarth  v.  OoUon,  1  Ves.  Sr.  524,  555,  b.  c. ;  i  L.  C.  697. 

(«)  Co.  Litt  220  a  ;  LewU  v.  Boiolaft  Oa»e,  1 1  Co.  79  b. 

(0  Vane  v.  Barnard,  2  Veni.  738. 

(u)  BoU  r.  SomerviUe,  2  £q.  Ca.  Abr.  759  ;  Morris  v.  Morris,  15  Sim. 
505  ;  MickUthwaiU  v.  MicJdetJivxiiie,  I  De  Q.  &  Jo.  519. 
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there  was  no  remedy  at  common  law,  yet  he  would  be 

I'estrained  in  equity.     And  the  same  rule  was  applied 

Tenant  in  tail  to  a  tenant  in  tail  after  possibility  of  issue  extinct,  who 

rty*of ^Mue  ^     had  the  same  power  to  commit  waste  as  a  tenant  for 

life,  without  impeachment  of  waste  (v). 


extinct. 


Cases  where 
the  aggrieved 
party  has 
purely  an 
equitable 
title. 


Mortgagor 
and  mort- 
gagee. 


PermissiTe 
waste  not 
remediable 
in  equity. 


In  the  next  place,  courts  of  equity  granted  an  in- 
junction in  cases  where  the  aggrieved  party  had  a 
purely  equitable  right,  and,  indeed,  it  has  been  said 
that  these  courts  would  grant  it  more  strongly  where* 
there  was  a  trust  estate  (w).  Thus,  for  instance,  in 
cases  of  mortgages,  if  the  mortgagor  in  possession 
should  fell  timber  on  the  estate,  and  thereby  the  secu- 
rity would  become  insufficient,  but  not  otheiwise,  a 
court  of  equity  would  restrain  the  mortgagor  by  injunc- 
tion (x).  On  the  other  hand,  a  mortgagee  in  possession 
would  not  be  permitted  to  waste  the  estate,  unless  the 
security  proved  defective,  in  which  case  the  court  would 
not  restrain  him  from  felling  timber,  the  produce  being, 
of  course,  applied  in  ease  of  the  estate  (y). 


It  seems  that  courts  of  equity  had  no  jurisdiction  in 
cases  of  permissive  waste  by  a  tenant  for  life  having 
the  legal  estate  (z) ;  permissive  waste  being  defined  as 
an  act  of  omission — as  not  doing  repairs,  whereby 
houses  were  suffered  to  fall  into  decay  (a). 


Waste  under        Under  the  Judicature  Act,  1873,  the  jurisdiction  of 

the  Judicature  • .      .        n  j_i  -l  j.      a*   n  •  ±.     "ai. 

Act,  1873.  eqmty  m  all  these-  cases  substantially  remaiiis,  notwith- 
standing that  by  that  Act  (b),  the  distinction  between 
legal  and  equitable  waste  is  in  effect  abolished,  and 


(v)  AU.-Oen,Y.  D.  of  Marlborough,  3  Madd.  538;  Abrahall  y.  Bulb, 
2  Swanst.  172. 
(t«)  jRobifuon  v.  Litton,  3  Atk.  209. 

{x)  King  v.  Smith,  2  Hare,  239 ;  Rtisg  y.  MilU,  7  Qr.  145. 
(y)  WitheringUm  v.  Banks,  Sel.  Ch.  Ca.  31. 
(2)  Povyt  V.  Blagrave,  Kay,  495  ;  4  De  Q.  M.  &  G.  448. 
(a)  Inst.  145.  (6)  Sect  25,  sub-seot  3. 
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courts  of  law  may  now  give  damages  and  even  an 
injunction  in  the  case  of  equitable  waste ;  and  notwith- 
standing also  that  by  the  same  Act  (c),  the  courts  of 
law  (or  common  law  divisions  of  the  High  Court) 
equally  with  the  Courts  of  Equity  (or  Chancery  Divi- 
sion) are  enabled  and  are  compellable  to  recognise  all 
equitable  estates  and  titles. 

2.  In  cases  of  nuisances.  9.  Nuiiances. 

In  cases  of  public  nuisances,  properly  so  called,  an  Public 
indictment  or  a  criminal  information  lies  to  abate  them,  abat«d  by 
and  to  punish  the  ofifenders.    But  a  civil  information  lies  bu^^^g^^^times 
in  equity  to  redress  the  grievance  by  way  of  injunction.  ^^  ^J  »» '"- 
Thus,  informations  have  been   maintained  against   a  information 
public  nuisance  occasioned  by  stopping  a  highway  (d).    *  * 
But  the  question  of  nuisance  or  not  is  eminently  one  for 
a  jury,  although  the  court  may  indeed  try  the  question 
of  fact  itself,  under  Bolt's  Act  hereinafter  mentioned, 
or  under  the  provisions  regarding  the  trial  of  questions 
of  fact  contained  in  the  new  orders  and  rules  under  the 
Judicature  Acts,  1873-75. 

As  a  general  rule,  a  suit  of  this  nature  is  instituted  by  Public  nui- 
the  Attorney-General,  or  he  is  made  a  party,  as  repre-  gpeofRr^**** 
senting  the  public.     But  when  a  private  person  suffers  ^^^  f~  ^ 
a  special  and  peculiar  injury  distinct  from  that  of  the  merely  civil 

/t       .  1      .  n  1.1.  .  MtlOn. 

public  m  general,  m  consequence  of  a  public  nuisance, 
he  will  be  entitled  to  an  injunction  and  relief  in  equity, 
and  he  may  thus  compel  the  wrong-doer  to  take  active 
measures  against  allowing  the  injury  to  continue  (e), 
and  in  such  a  case  the  Attorney-General  is  not  a 
necessary  party  to  the  action  (/). 

In  regard  to  private  nuisances,  the  interference  of  Equity  has 

(c)  Sect  24,  sub-sect.  i. 

(rf)  St.  923 ;  AU.'Oen.  v.  Cleaver,  x8  Vea.  217  ;  Jiipon  r,  ffohart,  3 
My.  &  K.  169,  179. 

(e)  St.  924  a.        '  (/)  Wood  V.  SuUliffe^  2  Sim.  N.S.  163. 

2  N 
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jurisdiction  courts  of  eqiiity  by  way  of  injunction  is  undoubtedly 
private  nui-  founded  upon  the  ground  of  restraining  irreparable 
aanceg,— in  a  mischicf,  or  of  Suppressing  vexatious  and  interminable 
action.  litigation,  or  of  preventing  multiplicity  of  suits.     It 

is  not,  however,  every  nuisance  that  will  justify  the 
interposition  of  a  court  of  equity.  There  must  be  such 
an  injury  as  from  its  nature  is  not  susceptible  of  being 
adequately  compensated  by  damages  at  law,  or  such 
as,  from  its  continuance  or  permanently  or  increasingly 
mischievous  character,  must  occasion  a  constantly  re- 
curring grievance,  which  cannot  be  otherwise  prevented, 
save  by  an  iajunction  (g).  Thus  it  has  been  said,  that 
every  common  trespass  is  not  a  foundation  for  an 
injunction,  where  it  is  only  contingent,  fugitive,  or 
temporary.  But  if  it  is  continued  so  long  as  to  become 
a  nuisance,  the  person  committiag  it  ought  to  be  re- 
strained ;  so  also,  if  there  is  a  claim  of  right  to  do  it, 
that  is  a  sufficient  ground  for  an  injunction  (A).  So  a 
mere  fanciful  diminution  of  the  value  of  property  by  a 
nuisance,  without  irreparable  mischief,  will  not  furnish 
any  foundation  for  equitable  relief  (t). 

Where  injury        On  the  Other  hand,  where  the  injury  is  irreparable, 
u  irrepara  e.  ^  where  loss  of  health  (y),  loss  of  trade,  destruction 
of  the  means  of  subsistence,  or  permanent  ruin  to  pro- 
perty, may  or  will  ensue  from  the  wrongful  act,  in 
every  such  case  courts  of  equity  will  interfere  by  in- 
junction (A).     Thus,  for  example,  where  a  party  builds 
Darkenin        ®^  ^^^  ^^®  house  of  another  party  as  to  darken  his 
ancient  liishts.  wiudows,  agaiust  the  clear  rights  of  the  latter,  either 
by  contract  or  by  ancient  possession,  courts  of  equity 
will  interfere  by  injunction  to  prevent  the  nuisance,  as 


(g)  Pithmongen^  Co.  ▼.  East  India  Co.,  i  Dick.  163. 

(A)  Pennington  v.  Brimop  ffaU  Coal  Co,,  L.  R.  5  Ch.  Diy.  769.  And 
Bee  Ooodton  y.  Piehardton,  L.  R  9  Ch.  App.  221. 

(t)  AU,'Oen.  ▼.  Nickoll,  16  Yes.  342;  St.  925. 

(;)  Walter  y,  Sdfe,  20  L.  J.  Ch.  433. 

(X<)  Wyndanley  ▼.  Lee,  2  Swanst.  335  ;  Proadbeni,  ? .  Imp,  Gat  Co.,  7 
De  O.  M.  &  Q.  43^ 
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well  as  to  remedy  it,  if  already  done.  The  injury  is 
material,  and  operates  daily  to  destroy  or  diminish  the 
comfort  and  use  of  the  adjoining  house;  and  the 
remedy  by  a  multiplicity  of  actions  for  the  continuance 
of  it  would  furnish  no  substantial  compensation  (/). 
And  this  reason  is  much  stronger,  in  the  case  of  nuis- 
ances arising  from  the  poUution  of  streams  (m). 

Upon  the  same  principle,  it  has  been  held  that  a  Right  to  late- 
landowner  has  a  right,  independently  of  prescription,  Jj|j^"^PP<>^^  <>' 
to  the  lateral  support  of  his  neighbour's  land,  so  far  as 
that  is  necessary  to  sustain  the  soil  of  his  land,  in  its 
natural  state,  and  also  to  compensation  for  damages 
caused'  either  to  the  land  or  buildings  upon  it  by  the 
withdrawal  of  such  support,  it  being  established  that 
the  additional  weight  of  the  buildings  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  subsidence  of  the  soil    And  he  may  acquire,  of  ■oil  with 
by  twenty  years*  enjoyment,  the  right  to  lateral  support  it.       *^  ^^ 
for  the  buildings  also  erected  on  the  land  (n). 

So  equity  will  interfere  to  prevent  the  pollution  ofpollationof 
streams,  causing  injury  to  the  riparian  owners.  in»*«*°»' 
Att'Oen,  V.  Bor(yugh  of  Birmingham  (p),  Wood,  V.-C, 
thus  expresses  himself — "  Now  the  plaintiffs  rights  are 
these :  he  has  a  clear  right  to  enjoy  the  river,  which, 
before  the  defendant's  operations,  flowed  unpolluted — 
or,  at  all  events,  so  far  unpolluted  that  fish  could  live 
in  the  stream,  and  cattle  would  drink  of  it — through 
his  grounds,  for  three  miles,  and  upwards,  in  exactly 
the  same  condition  in  which  it  flowed  formerly,  so  that 
cattle  may  drink  of  it  without  injury,  and  fish,  which 
were  accustomed  to  frequent  it,  may  not  be  driven 
elsewhere.  ...  As  regards  the  discretion  the  court 

(0  AtL-Gen,  v.  Nidiol,  16  Ves.  338;  Wyn$Uinkff  y.  Lee,  2  Swanct 
335  ;  St.  926 ;  Theed  y .  Debenham,  L.  R.  2  Ch.  Diy.  165  ;  N.  P.  Asiur- 
anee  Co.  y.  P,  Auurance  Co.,  L.  R.  6  Ch.  Dty.  757 ;  Ayndey  y.  Olover, 
L.  R.  10  Ch.  App.  2S3 ;  Leech  y.  Schweider,  L.  R.  9  Ch.  App,  463. 

(m)  Ptnnington  y.  Brimop  ffaU  Coal  Co.,  iupra, 
I  (n)  Uunt  y.  Peake,  Johns.  705 ;  St.  927  a, 

(0)  4  K.  &  J.  546. 
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should  exercise  where  such  right  exists,  if  the  plaintiff 
finds  the  river  so  polluted  as  to  be  a  continuous  injury 
to  him ;  if,  in  order  to  assert  his  right,  he  would  be 
Plaintiff         obliged  to  bring  a  series  of  actions,  one  every  day  of 
wiMhaveto     ^^  ^^^y  ^  rcspcct  of  cvery  additional  injury  to  his 
bring  a  series    cattle,  or  every  additional  annoyance  to  himself  (not 
to  mention  the  permanent  injury  which  he.  would  sus- 
tain in  having  the  water — ^which,  as  it  passes  along 
the  course  of  his  land,  is  his  property — so  damaged 
that  he  cannot  use  it),  then  the   court  will  properly 
exercise  its   discretion  by   granting  an  injimction  to 
relieve  him  from  the  necessity  of  bringing  a  series  of 
actions,  in  order  to  obtain  the  damages  to  which  such 
continual  and  daily  annoyance  entitles  him." 

Further  poiiu-      This  interference  of  equity  to  prevent  the  pollution 

tion  of  streams.  ^£  streams  is  available  also  for  preventing  the  further 

pollution  of  a  stream  that  is   already  comparatively 

polluted  (p),  such  further  pollution   being,  of  course, 

sensible  and  not  merely  fancifuL 

3.  Patents,  3-  Cascs  of  patents,  copyright,  and  trade-marks. 

SiSe^marks^^**  It  is  in  order  to  prevent  irreparable  mischief,  or  to 
suppress  multiplicity  of  suits  and  vexatious  litigation, 
that  courts  of  equity  interfere  in  cases  of  patents  for 
inventions,  and  in  cases  of  copyrights  to  secure  the 
rights  of  the  inventor  or  author  (q). 

Damages  at  It  is  quite  plain  that  if  no  other  remedy  could  be 

adequato*!^^  ^^'  givcn  in  cases  of  patent  and  copjrright  than  an  action 
at  law  for  damages,  the  inventor  or  author  might  be 
ruined  by  the  necessity  of  perpetual  litigation,  without 
ever  being  able  to  have  a  final  establishment  of  his 
rights.     Besides,  in  cases  of  this  nature,  mere  damages 

(p)  See  Pennington  v.  Brintop  HaU  Coal  Co.,  L.  R.  5  Ch.  Dir.  769 ; 
Croitley  v.  Lightouler/ L,  R.  3  Eq.  279,  and  S..  C.  on  appeal  L.  R.  2 
Ch.  App.  478 ;  and  distinguish  Baxendale  t.  M*Murray,  L.  R.  2  Gb. 
App.  790. 

(2)  St.  930. 
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would  often  give  most  inadequate  relief.  For  example, 
in  the  case  of  a  copyright,  the  sale  of  copies  by  the 
defendant  is  not  only  in  each  instance  taking  from  the 
author  the  profit  upon  the  individual  book,  which  he 
might  otherwise  have  sold,  but  it  may  also  be  injuring 
him  to  an  incalculable  extent  in  regard  to  the  value 
and  disposition  of  his  copyright,  which  no  inquiry  for 
the  purpose  of  damages  could  fully  ascertain  (r). 

The  jurisdiction  will  be  exercised  in  all  cases  where  JnriBdiotion, 
there  is  a  clear  colour  of  title,  founded  upon  long  pos-  Jg^^j.  ^^^^' 
session  and  assertion  of  right.  Even  an  equitable  in- 
terest, limited  in  point  of  time  or  extent,  is  sufficient 
But  a  mere  agent  to  sell  has  not  such  a  real  interest 
in  a  work  as  will  entitle  him  to  relief  (s).  The  ques- 
tion of  piracy  or  no  piracy  is  at  the  present  day  usually 
decided  by  the  court,  on  a  personal  inspection  of  the 
book;  but  if  necessary,  an  issue  will  be  directed  at 
law  (0- 

(A.)  In  cases,  however,  where  a  patent  has  been  (A.)  Patents : 
granted  for  an  invention,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  course  aotTmaSer 
for  courts  of  equity  to  interpose  by  way  of  injunction.  ^^  <»or»e,  do- 

^       •'  ^  •'  •'  •*  ponds  on  cir- 

If  the  patent  had  been  but  recently  granted,  and  its  cumstances. 
validity  had  not  been  ascertained  by  a  trial  at  law,  the  of  patent  beea 
court  would  not  generally  act  upon  its  own  notions  of  ®"^^^^^*®^- 
the  validity  or  invalidity  of  the  patent,  and  grant  an 
immediate  injunction ;  but  it  would  require  the  validity 
to  be  ascertained  by  a  trial  in  a  court  of  law  if  the 
defendant  denied  its  validity,  or  put  the  matter  in 
doubt  (u).     But  if  the  patent  had  been  granted  for  Has  it  boon  in 
some  length  of  time,  and  the  patentee  had  put  the  ^^oM'time^? 
invention  into  public  use,  and  had  had  an  exclusive 


(r)  St.  931,  932 ;  Hogg  y.  A'fr6y,  8  Ves.  223. 
(«)  Nichol  y.  Stochdale,  3  Swanst.  687. 
(t)  Copinger  on  Copyright,  118,  119. 

(u)  Martin  y.  Wright,  6  Sim.  297  ;  Saiindert  v.  Smith,  3  My.  k  Cr. 
711,  728. 
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possession  under  his  patent  for  a  period  of  time, 
which  might  fairly  create  the  presumption  of  an  exclu- 
sive right,  the  court  would  ordinarily  interfere  by  way 
of  injunction  (v).  And  now  in  all  cases,  the  court 
will  determine  for  itself,  or  procure  to  be  determined 
by  a  jury  the  preliminary  question  of  the  validity 
before  granting  an  injunction,  subject,  however,  to  the 
following  distinctions: — 

Three  cou»ea  Where  the  application  is  for  an  interlocutory  injunc- 
court  upon  an  tiou,  Several  courses  are  open ;  the  court  may  at  once 

interlocuirory  ^  xi_     •    •         x*  •       »•   '^  •i.^       j. 

application,  grant  the  injunction  stmplicuer,  without  more — a  course 
(a.)  Injunction  which,  though  perfectly  competent  to  the  court,  is  not 
(60^nterim  ^®V  likely  to  be  taken  where  the  defendant  raises  a 
iW'^ction,  question  as  to  the  validity  of  the  plaintiff's  title ;  or  it 
undertaking  as  may  foUow  the  more  usual  and  more  Wholesome  prac- 

(c)  i™iimction  ^^^^  ^^  ®^^^^  ^  ^^®»  ^^  either  granting  an  interim  in- 
toeoted  to      junction,  and  at  the  same  time  requiring  the  plaintiff  to 

stand  over,  .  i  ^  i  •  a      j  i»  j* 

untu  trial,  give  an  Undertaking  as  to  damages,  or  of  suspendmg 
keeiSng  an  ^^®  grant  of  the  injunction  until  the  trial,  the  defendant 
ftcoount.         in  the  meantime  keeping  an  account  (w). 

(B.)Copyriffht.      (B.)  There  are  some  peculiar  principles  applicable  to 

inirrSSSovLB,   cases  of  Copyright,  which  are  not  generally  applicable 

iSSious  °'     ^  patents  for  inventions.      In  the  first   place,  the 

worka.  plaintiff  must  make  out  his  title  to  the  copyright,  by 

registration  and  otherwise.    Secondly,  no  copyright  can 

exist  consistently  with  principles  of  public  policy  in 

any  work  of  a  clearly  irreligious,  immoral,  libellous,  or 

obscene  description ;  because,  in  order  to  establish  such 

a  claim,  the  author  must  in  the  first  place  show  a  right 

to  sell  the  work,  and  this  he  cannot  do,  he  himself  being 

unable  to  acquire  a  property  therein  (x).     In  the  case 

of  an  asserted  piracy  of  such  a  work,  if  it  be  a  matter 

■  '  ■       ■■■■II..  ■  —  ■  I   ii^i 

(v)  St.  934. 

(w)  Bacon  v.  Jones,  4  My.  ^  Or.  433,  436, — adapted  to  suit  the 
modern  practice ;  see  Plimpton  v.  SpUler,  L.  R.  4  Ch.  Div.  286. 
(«)  Copinger  on  Copyright,  48. 
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of  any  real  doubt  whether  it  falls  within  such  a  descrip- 
tion or  not,  courts  of  equity  will  not  interfere  by  in- 
junction to  prevent  or  restrain  the  piracy,  but  will 
leave  the  party  to  his  remedy  at  law  (y).  And  this 
rule  is  not  altered  by  the  Judicature  Acts, — thus  far 
at  least,  viz.,  that  the  Court,  while  retaining  the  action, 
will  direct  an  issue  to  be  tried  at  the  assizes,  and 
thereafter  will  grant  or  refuse  the  injunction  according 
as  the  jury  find  the  work  to  be  moral  or  the  opposite. 

In  the  next  place,  in  cases  of  copyright,  difficulties  what  ia  an  in- 
often  arise  in  ascertaining  whether  there    has    been  copyright! 
actual  infringement  thereof    It  is,  for  instance,  clearly 
settled  not  to  be  an  infringement  of  the  copyright  of 
a  book  to  make  hond  fide  quotations  or  extracts  from  Bond  fide 
it,  or  a  hond  fide  abridgment  of  it,  or  to  make  a  hand  ^idfi^^*  * 
fide  use  of  the  same  common  materials  in  the  composi-  J^^fT^' 
tion  of  another  work.     But  what  constitutes  a  hond  uae  of  com- 
fide  use  of  extracts,  or  a  hond  fide  abridgment,  or  a  rials,  not  an 
hond  fide  use  of  common  materials,  is  often  a  matter  of  inf™»8oment. 
most  embarrassing  inquiry.     The  true  question,  it  has 
been  said,  in  all  these  cases,  is,  whether  there  has  been 
a  legitimate  use  of  the  copyright  publication,  by  the 
fair   exercise    of   a   mental    operation    deserving   the 
character  of  a  new  work  (2?).     But  if  one,  instead  of 
searching  into  the  common  sources,  and  obtaining  his 
materials  from  them,  should  avail  himself  of  the  labour 
of  his  predecessor,  and  adopt  his  arrangement,  or  do  it 
with  only  a  colourable  variation,  it  woxdd  be  an  in- 
fringement of  the  copyright.     But  it  is  no  infringe-  laenticai  quo- 
ment,  where  an  author  has   been  led  by  an  earlier  *»*ion»»— 

"  even  when 


writer  to  consult  authorities  referred  to  by  him,  even  suggested  by 
though  he  may  quote  the  same  passages  from  those  **'^"'^^'"'' 
authorities  which  were  used  by  the  earlier  writer  (a). 


(y)  St.  936 ;  Lawrence  v.  Smithy  Jacob,  472 ;  Waleot  v.  Walker,  7 
Ves.  I. 

(z)  St  939;  Cam^pibell  ▼.  Scott^  11  Sim.  31 ;  Letns  v.  FtUlarton,  2 
Beav.  6. 

(a)  Pike  v.  NichoUu,  L.  R.  5  Cli.  251. 
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Maps,  calen- 
ilars,  tables, 


The  general  doctrine  on  copyright  in  publications 
of  the  class  of  maps,  road-books,' calendars,  chronolo- 
gical and  other  tables,  is  not  very  easily  reducible  to 
any  accurate  definition.  Here  the  materials  being 
equally  open  to  all,  there  must  be  a  close  identity  or 
similitude  in  the  very  form  and  use  of  the  common 
materials.  The  diflBculty  here  is  to  distinguish  what 
belongs  to  the  exclusive  labours  of  a  single  mind,  from 
what  are  the  common  sources  of  the  materials  of  the 
knowledge  used  by  all.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the  case 
of  maps ;  one  man  may  publish  the  map  of  a  country  ; 
another  man,  with  the  same  design,  if  he  has  equal 
skill  and  opportunity,  may  by  his  own  labour  produce 
almost  a  fac-simile.  He  has  certainly  a  right  so  to  do. 
But  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  copy  that  map,  and  claim 
it  as  his  own.  He  may  work  on  the  same  original 
materials;  but  he  cannot  exclusively  and  evasively 
use  those  already  collected  and  embodied  by  the 
skill,  industry,  and  expenditure  of  another.  The 
fact  of  copy  or  no  copy  is  generally  ascertained,  in  the 
absence  of  direct  evidence,  by  the  appearance  in  the 
alleged  copy  of  the  same  inaccuracies  or  blunders  that 
are  to  he  found  in  the  first  published  vxrrk.  But  this 
is  a  mode  of  inference  which  must  be  applied  with 
caution  (6). 


Copyright  in 
lectures. 


In  Abemethy  v.  Hutchinson  (c),  it  was  held  that 
when  persons  are  admitted  as  pupils  or  otherwise  to 
hear  lectures,  although  they  were  orally  delivered,  and 
although  the  parties  might  go  to  the  extent  of  putting 
down  the  whole  by  means  of  shorthand,  yet  they  can 
do  that  only  for  the  purposes  of  their  own  information, 
and  cannot  publish  for  profit  that  which  they  have 
not  obtained  the  right  of  selling.  And,  consequently, 
another  person,  who,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  as  to 

(6)  St.  940;  WUkins  v.  Aikin,  17  Yes.  424;  Longman  y,  Winchedtr^ 
16  VeB.  269. 
(c)  7  H.  &  Tw.  40 ;  B.  0.  3  L.  J.  Ch.  209. 
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how  he  came  by  them,  must  in  the  opinion  of  the 
court  have  obtained  them  from  a  pupil,  would  be  re- 
strained. Copyright  in  lectures  is  now,  under  certain 
conditions,  protected  by  legislative  enactment  (d). 

As  to  private  letters,  whether  on  literary  subjects  or  Copyright  in 
on  matters  of  private  business,  personal  friendships  or  il^'7ub?eiu!" 
family  concerns,  a  learned  writer  lays  down  the  follow-  ^^^ 
ing  conjlusions  (e)  : — 

1.  That  the  writer  of  private  letters  has  such  a  i.  The  writer 
qualified  right  of  property  in  them  as  will  entitle  him  SleL^uwSca- 
to  an  injunction  to  restrain  their  publication  by  the  ^^^^ 
party  written  to,  or  his  assignees  (/). 

2.  That  the  party  written  to  has  such  a  qualified  «•  Jhe  party 
right  of  property  in  the  letters  written  to  him  as  wUl  may  also  re- 
entitle  him,  or  his  personal  representative,  to  restrain  p^Jj^^^^^j^y 
the  publication  of  them  by  a  stranger  [g),  a  stranger. 

3.  That    such    qualified   right    may    be    displaced  3-  Publication 

,  i»  1  1  •  1  •  1  -I  permitted  on 

by   reasons    of  public   policy,  or   by  some   personal  grounds  of 
equity  (h).  ^^^*^«  ^^^y- 

An  injunction  will  be  granted  to  restrain  the  publi-  injunction 
cation  of  an  unpublished  manuscript.'     This  doctrine  iic!lSon  of  an 
appears  to  have  been  first  established  in  the  case  of  ^^^^^^pT^ 
the  Duke  of  Queensberry  v.  Shebbeare  (i).     In  that  case, 
the  plaintiff  claimed,  as  administrator  of  A.,  a  descend- 
ant of  Lord  Clarendon,  to  restrain  the  defendant  from 
publishing  the  History  of  the  Eebellion ;  and  the  de- 
id)  5  &  6  Will.  IV.,  c.  65. 

(e)  Drew,  on  Inj.  208,  209. 

(/)  Si.  944-948 ;  Pope  ▼.  Curl,  2  Atk.  342 ;  Oee  ▼.  Pritchard^  2 
Swanst.  402. 

iff)  Oranard  ▼.  Dunhin,  I  Ball  ft  Beat.  207  ;  Th/ompson  ▼.  Stanhope^ 
Amb.  737. 

(/i)  Pereival  v.  Phippt,  2  Y.  ft  B.  19 ;  Joyce  on  Injunctions,  351,  352, 

(i)  2  Eden.  329  ;  Copinger  on  Copyright,  24-33. 
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feudant  claimed,  under  a  delivery  by  A.  of  the  original 
manuscript  to  the  father  of  another  defendant,  with 
permission  to  take  a  copy  and  make  what  use  he 
thought  fit  of  it.  But  it  was  held,  that  it  was  not  to 
be  presumed  that  Lord  Clarendon  meant  the  defend- 
ant's ancestor  to  have  the  profit  of  multiplying  the 
work  in  print,  though  he  might  make  any  other  use  of 
it  except  that  (y). 

(0.)  Trade.  (C.)  With  regard  to  the  use  of  trade-marks,  and  gene- 

Injunction       rally  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  particular  trade  designation, 
We^m^s^^  the  right  to  protection  does  not  seem  to  depend  upon 
does  not  de-     a  property  in  them,  but  on  the  principle  that  the  court 
perty,  but  be-  wUl  not  ollow  fraud  to  be  practised  upon  private  in- 
wiif  not  pcV-    dividuah  or  upon  the  public.     "  This  right  cannot  pro- 
mit  fraui       perly  be  described  as  a  copyright ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  right 
which  can  be  said  to  exist  only,  and  can  be  tested  only, 
by  its  violation:   it  is  the    right  which  any  person 
designating  his  wares  or  commodities  by  a  particular 
trade-mark,  as  it  is  called,  has  to  prevent  othei'S  from 
selling  wares  which  are  not  his,  marked  with  that 
trade-mark  in  order  to  mislead  the  public,  and  so  in- 
cidentally to  injure  the  person  who  is  owner  of  the 
trade-mark  (A)."     The  principle  will  be  seen  by  a  com- 
Burgeu  v.       parison  of  the  following  cases.      In  Burgess  v.  Burgess 
A  man'cannot  (0>  where  a  father  had  for  many  years  exclusively  sold 

fl^m  uJingtia  ^^  ^'^^^^1®  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  "  Burgess's  Essence   of 
own  name  as    Anchovies,"  the  court  would  not  restrain  his  son  from 

article.  Selling  a  similar  article  under  that  name,  no  fraud 

being  proved.  Knight  Bruce,  L.  J.,  said — "All  the 
Queen's  subjects  have  a  right,  if  they  will,  to  manufac- 
ture and  sell  pickles  and  sauces,  and  not  the  less  that 
their  fathers  have  done  so  before  them.  All  the  Queen's 
subjects  have  a  right  to  sell  these  articles  in  their  own 

(i)  Prince  Albert  v.  Strange,  i  Mac.  ft  G.  25  ;  I  H.  &  Tw.  I. 

{k)  Farina  ▼.  SUverlock,  6  De  G.  H.  &  G.  217.  And  aee  Trade 
Marks  HegiBtration  Act,  1875  (38  and  39  Vict.  c.  91)  and  the  Amend* 
ment  Act,  1876  (39  and  40  Vict,  c.  33). 

(0  3  De  Q.  M.  &  G.  897. 
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names,  and  not  the  less  so  that  they  bear  the  same 
name  as  their  fathers ;  nor  is  there  anything  else  that 
this  defendant  has  done  in  question  before  ns.      He 
follows  the  same  trade  as  that  his  father  foUows,  and 
has  long  followed,  namely,  that  of  manufacturer  and 
seller  of  pickles,  preserves,  and  sauces ;  among  them  one 
called  *  Essence  of  Anchovies.'     He  carries  on  the  trade 
in  his  own  name,  and  sells  his  essence  of  anchovies  as 
*  Burgess's  Essence  of  Anchovies,'  which,  in  truth,  it  is. 
If  any  circumstance  of  fraud,  now  material,  had  ac-  if  there  be  no 
companied,  and  were  continuing   to  accompany,  the  ^^;{:*  ^"  ^" 
case,  it  would    stand  very  differently.       The  whole 
ground  of  complaint  is  the  great  celebrity  which,  dur- 
ing many  years,  has  been  possessed  by  the  elder  Bur- 
gess's essence  of  anchovies.    That  does  not  give  him  such 
an  exclusive  right,  such  a  monopoly,  such  a  privilege, 
as  to  prevent  any  man  from  making  essence  of  ancho- 
vies, and  selling  it  under  his  own  name  (wi)."      In  the  Co€k$  r. 
case  of  Cocks  v.  Chandler  (n),  the  bill  was  filed  by  the  xjse  of  word 
successor  in  title  of  the  inrentor  of  a  sauce  known  as  "P"^°*^*l, 

a  fraud  od  tlie 

**  Beading  Sauce,"  to  restrain  a  rival  manufacturer  from  public 
selling  his  preparation  under  the  name  of  "  The  Original 
Beading  Sauce ; "  and  on  proof  by  the  plaintiff  that  he 
alone  was  entitled  to  the  original  receipt,  and  that  on 
that  groxmd  his  sauce  had  attained  a  high  reputation 
in  the  market,  an  injunction  was  granted  against  the 
use  by  the  defendant  of  the  word  "  original,"  as  being 
a  device  to  mislead  the  pvhlic  {0). 

Before  leaving  this  branch  of  the  Concurrent  Juris-  Cairna's  and 
diction  of  the   Court  of  Chancery,  it  is  appropriate  objects  of.  * 
briefly  to  mention  certain  legislative  enactments,  which 
(prior  to  the  Judicature  Acts,  1873-75),  had  to  a  con- 

(m)  See  also  Chrittie  ▼.  Chrittif,  W.  K.,  1875,  p.  3  ;  Cope  ▼.  Evans, 
L.  R.  18  Eq.  138. 

(n)  L.  R.  II  Eq.  446 ;  Marshall  t.  J?om,  L.  R.  8  Eq.  651 ;  Craufurd 
Y.  Shuitock,  13  Gr.  149 ;  Davis  t.  Kennedy,  13  Gr.  523. 

(0)  See  also  Raggett  t.  Findlater,  L.  R.  17  Eq.  29 ;  Cheavin  ▼. 
Walker,  L.  R.  5  Ch.  Div.  850. 
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siderable  extent  increased  the  power  and  usefulness 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  by  conferring  on  it  powers 
heretofore  exclusively  belonging  to  the  courts  of 
common  law. 

Lord  Cairns's        By  Lord  Cairns's  Act  (q),  it  was  enacted  that  in  all 
Equity  may      ^^^  ^^  which  the  couH  had  jurisdidixm  to  entertain  an 
*^  h^  ^^'Tif **    application  for  an  injunction  against  a  breach  of  any 
jurisdiction  to  covcuant,  coutract,  or  agreement,  or  against  the  com- 
tion  or  specific  missiou  or  continuancc  of  any  wrongful  act,  or  for  the 
performance,    specific  performance  of  any  covenant,  contract,  or  agree- 
ment, in  aU  these  cases  it  should  be  lawful  for  the 
same  court,  if  it  should  think  fit,  to  award  damages  to 
the  party  injured  either  in  addition  to,  or  in  substitu- 
tion for,  such  injunction,  and  such  damages  might  be 
assessed  in  such  manner  as   the  court  should  direct. 
May  assess       By  Subsequent  sections,  provision  was  made  for  the 
or  wUhoutl'*  assessment  of  damages,  and  the  trial  of  questions  of 
jury,  or  direct  fact,  either  by  a  jury  before  the   court  itself,  or  by 
the  court  alone,  or  for  the  assessment  of  damages  by  a 
jury  before  any  judge  of  one  of  the  superior  courts 
of  common  law,  at  nisi  priuSy  or  at  the  assizes,  or 
before  a  sheriff,  as   is   done   in  writs  of   inquiry  at 
common  law  (r). 

Construction     '  With  reference  to  the  construction  and  application 
thelct.^  ^     of  this  ^^^>  the  following  points  were  settled  : — 

r.  Equity  I.  That  the  statute  did  not  extend  "the  jurisdiction 

no?extended    ^^  the  court  to  cascs  whcrc  there  was  a  plain  common 
where  there     j^w  remedy,  and  where,  before  the  statute,  the  court 

was  a  plain  •' '  ' 

common  law    would  not  have  interfered  "  (s). 

remedy. 

2.  Damages  2.  "  Where  a  plaintiff  came  to  the  court  for  the 

wL*ere7he  con-  specific  performance  of  a  contract  which  could  not  be 

iq)  21  &  22  Vict.,  c.  27. 

(r)  21  &  22  Vict.,  c  27,  88.  2-6.     And  see  Jaquet  v.  MiUtr,  L.  B.  6 
Ch.  Div.  153. 
(«}  Wicht  Y,  Huntf  Johnson,  380. 
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performed  at  all,  there  damages  could  not  be  given  in  tract  could  not 
lieu  of  specific  perfonnance  "  (0-  at  Si.'^^""'^ 

3.  So,  again,  there  could  be  no  relief  in  a  court  of  3-  No  relief 
equity  "  where  a  bill  was  filed  for  damages,  and  damages  m4««  only 
only  "  (u).  J^^  "^«^ 

4.  But  though  as  a  general  Tule  damages  would  be  4-  DamRges 
awarded  only  as  incidental  to  granting  specific  per- tlonlio?^"^ 
formance  or  an  injunction,  yet  damages  might  be  given,  8™^*«<^- 
where  the  evidence  was  insufficient  to  support  a  case 

for  an  injunction  (y). 

5.  Where  a  court  had  jurisdiction  to  compel  specific  5-  where 
performance  of  a  part  of  a  contract,  it  had  also  power  compeTipeciec 
under  the  statute  to  award  damages  for  the  breach  of  Jf  ^^^^"4  ® 
another  part  of  that  contract,  in  respect  of  which  it  of »» »«ree; 
could  not  have  compelled  specific  performance.     Thus,  Jive  dam^M 
plaintiff  agreed  to  grant  a  lease  to  defendant  when  Inothe?  p\rt  or 
and  so  soon  as  he,  the  defendant,  should  have  built  a  ^^^  *^o  whole. 
new  house  on  the  land ;  and  the  defendant  agreed  to 

accept  such  lease  when  required,  and  to  puU  down  an 
old  house  then  standing  on  the  land,  and  build  a  new 
one  on  the  site.  It  was  held  that  the  plaintiff  was 
entitled  to  damages  for  the  non-building  of  the  house, 
and  to  specific  performance  of  the  contract  to  accept 
the  lease.  Wood,  V.-C,  said — "  Now,  it  is  perfectly 
true  that  I  cannot  act  until  I  have  jurisdiction,  and 
under  the  existing  law,  before  the  passing  of  this  Act, 
a  court  of  equity  had  no  jurisdiction  in  respect  of  a 
building  contract  of  this  description.  But  it  would 
have  had  jurisdiction,  before  the  passing  of  the  Act,  to 
compel  the  defendant  to  accept  a  lease  on  the  plaintiff 

(<)  Per  Wood,  V.-C,  in  Middltton  v.  Magnay,  2  H.  &  M.  236; 
Rogtrt  V.  Challis,  27  Beav.  175  ;  SeoU  v.  Bayment,  L.  R.  7  Eq.  112. 

(v)  MiddteUm  ▼.  Magnay^  2  H.  &  M.  237  ;  LewcrB  v.  Eari  0/ Shaftes- 
bury, L.  R.  2  Eq.  270. 

(v)  City  0/  London  Brewery  Company  v.  Tennantj  L.  R.  9  Ch.  212. 
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waiving  the  condition  which  he  for  his  own  benefit 
inserted — that  he  should  not  be  called  upon  to  grant 
a  lease  until  a  certain  time.  The  defendant  has  agreed 
to  accept  a  lease  when  required,  and  the  court  has 
therefore  jurisdiction.  The  statute  would  not  apply 
to  a  case  where  the  object  of  the  agreement  was  simply 
the  building  of  the  house  under  such  conditions  and 
on  such  terms  that,  it  may  be  assumed,  the  court  could 
not  grant  specific  performance  ;  and  in  such  a  case,  a 
plaintiff  could  not  file  a  bill  to  have  damages  instead 
of  specific  performance,  because  there  would  be  no 
jurisdiction.  But  there  is  a  distinct  agreement  here, 
not  only  to  build  the  house,  but  to  accept  the  lease. 
The  court f  Juiving  therefore  acquired  jurisdiction,  may 
give  damages,  either  in  addition  to  or  in  substitution  for, 
specific  performance.  The  moving  of  the  statute  can 
only  be,  that,  where  the  court  has  jurisdiction  in  the 
suit,  it  may  award  damages  in  substitution  for  specific 
performance  "  {w). 

The  construction  put  upon  Lord  Caims's  Act,  limit- 
ing and  defining  the  cases  in  which  equity  has  or  not 
jurisdiction  to  give  damages  remains  substantially 
unaltered  by  the  Judicature  Acts,  1873-75. 

Sir  John  By  Bolt's  Act  lx\  it  was  enacted,  that  in  all  cases 

DetermiMtion  ^  which  any  relief  or  remedy  within  the  jurisdiction 
tioiSr^  ^"^  ^^  *^®  Court  of  Chancery  was  sought  in  any  Chancery 
cause  or  matter,  whether  the  title  to  such  relief  or 
remedy  was  or  not  incident  to,  or  dependent  upon,  a 
legal  right,  every  question  of  law  or  fact  cognizable  in 
a  court  of  common  law  on  the  determination  of  which 
the  title  to  such  relief  or  remedy  depended,  should  be 
determined  by  or  before  the  same  court;  or,  when 
more  convenient,  an  issue  or  issues  might  be  directed 

(w)  Soama  v.  Bdge,  John.  669 ;  MiddUton  ▼.  Ortenwood^  2  D<*  Q. 
J.  &  S.  142. 
(x)  25  &  26  Vict,  0.  42. 
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to  be  tried  at  the  assizes ;  and  in  all  cases,  subject  to 
the  court's  being  of  opinion  in  a  matter  of  concurrent 
jurisdiction  that  the  case  was  properly  brought  into 
equity  (y). 

The  provisions  of  this  Act  have  not  been  substan- 
tially altered  by  the  Judicature  Acts,  1873-75. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  courts  of  common  law  were  injunction  at 
invested  with  equitable  powers,  and  might  grant  an  ®^°^*^"  *^^- 
injunction  as  in  equity ;  for  by  the  Common  Law  Pro- 
cedure Act,  1854  (2;),  s.  79,  it  was  enacted  that  in  all 
cases  of  breach  of  contract  or  other  injury,  where  the 
party  injured  was  entitled  to  maintain  and  had  hrougkt 
an  action^  he  might  in  like  case  and  manner  as  therein- 
before provided  with  respect  to  mandamus,  claim  a  An  action 
writ  of  injunction  against  the  repetition  or  continuance  S^en  already 
of  such  breach  of  contract  or  other  injury,  or  the  com-  commenced, 
mittal  of  any  breach  of  contract  or  injury  of  a  like 
kind,  arising  out  of  the  same  contract,  01*  relating  to 
the  same  property  or  right;    and  he  might,  in  the 
same  action,  include  a  claim  for  damages   or  other 
redress  (a). 


{y)  DnreU  v.  PrUchard,  L.  R.  I  Ch.  App.  244. 
(z)  17  ft  18  Vict,  c  125. 

(a)  MayaU  v.  Highey,  31  L.  J.  Exch.  329  ;  Jtutl  y.  Cliajplin,  2  Jur. 
N.S.  Ex.  931. 


(     5/6     ) 


CHAPTER  XT. 


PARTITION. 


Another  head  of  Concurrent  Jurisdiction  is  that  of 
partition  of  real  estate,  when  held  by  joint-tenants  or 
tenants  in  common. 


Origin  of 
jurisdiction. 


Writ  of  par- 
tition at  law 
inadequate. 


The  ground  of  this  jurisdiction  has  been  thus  stated 
by  Lord  Redesdale : — "  In  the  case  of  partition  of  an 
estate,  if  the  titles  of  the  parties  are  in  any  degree 
complicated,  the  difficulties  which  have  occurred  in 
proceeding  at  the  common  law  have  led  to  applica* 
tions  to  courts  of  equity  for  partitions,  which  are 
effected  by  first  ascertaining  the  rights  of  the  several 
persons  interested,  and  then  issuing  a  commission  to 
make  the  partition  required,  and  upon  return  of  the 
commission,  and  confirmation  of  that  return  by  the 
court,  the  partition  is  finally  completed  by  mutual 
conveyances  of  the  allotments  made  to  the  several 
parties  (a). 

The  common  law  remedy  by  writ  of  partition  was 
at  an  early  period  found  inadequate-  and  incomplete, 
on  account  of  the  various  and  complicated  interests 
which  in  process  of  time  arose  out  of  or  attached  to 
the  ownership  of  real  estate.  Moreover,  courts  of  law 
were  content  merely  to  declare  the  rights  of  the 
parties,  and  were  incapable  of  effectuating  the  partition 
by  directing  the  execution  of  mutual  conveyances^  It 
was  for  these  and  other  reasons,  e.g.,  the  necessity  of 

(a)  Mitfordon  Pleading,  120. 
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the  discovery  of  titles,  the  difficulty  of  making  the 
appropriate  and  indispensable  compensatory  adjust- 
ments, the  peculiar  remedial  processes  of  courts  of 
equity,  and  their  ability  to  clear  away  all  intermediate 
obstructions  against  complete  justice,  that  these  latter 
courts  assumed  a  general  concurrent  jurisdiction  with 
courts  of  law  in  all  cases  of  partition.  And  in  so  doing 
they  usually  followed  the  analogies  of  the  law ;  and 
decreed  partition  in  such  cases  as  the  courts  of  law 
recognised  as  fit  for  their  interference.  But  courts  of 
equity  were  not,  therefore,  to  be  understood  as  limiting 
their  jurisdiction  in  partition  to  cases  cognisable  or 
relievable  at  law ;  for  there  was  no  doubt  that  they 
might  interfere  in  cases  where  a  partition  would  not 
be  at  law ;  as,  for  instance,  where  an  equitable  title 
was  set  up  (6). 

A  suit  for  partition  cannot  be  maintained  by  a  per-  Bevemioner 
son  mterested  as  a  jomt- tenant  or  tenant  m  common  tain  luit  for 
in  reversion ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  it  would  be  un-  P'^^^io''- 
reasonable  that  a  reversioner  should  be  permitted  to 
disturb  the  existing  state  of  things,  as  where  lands  in 
the  possession  of  a  tenant  for  life  become  on  his  death 
divisible    among   several   as    tenants    in    common  (c).  Nor  person 
And  of  course  a  bill  or  action  for  partition  will  not  ^^tJ^S^g"^^' 
lie  where  the  purpose  of  the  action  is  not  partition,  but  tide, 
to  prove  the  legal  title  (d). 

In  suits  for  partition,  difficulties  often  arose  owing  Provisions  of 
to  the  incapacity  of  persons  interested  in  the  property,  Js^o^when*' 
which  it  was  desired  should  be  divided.     But  now,  persons  in- 

where  any  decree  has  been  made  by  the  court  for  a  under  inca- 
pacity. 

(6)  St.  658;   WiUa  Y.  Slade,  6  Ves.  498;  Oariwright  ▼.  PulUney,  i 
Atk.  380. 

(c)  Evant  ▼.  BcLgahaw,  L.  R.  8  Eq.  469 ;  L.  R.  5  Ch.  340. 

id)  Oiffard  v.  WiUiamSt  L.  R.  5  Ch.  546 ;  Slade  v.  Barlow,  L.  R.  7 
£q.  296. 
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partition,  or  for  a  sale  in  lieu  of  a  partition  (e),  of  any 
lands,  the  court  may  declare  that  any  of  the  parties  to 
the  suit,  wherein  the  decree  is  made,  are  trustees  of 
such  lands,  or  any  part  thereof  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Trustee  Act,  1 850 ;  or  that  the  interests  of  unborn 
persons  who  might  claim  under  any  party  to  the  suit, 
or  by  other  ways  mentioned  in  the  Act,  are  the  interests 
of  persons  who,  upon  coining  into  existence,  would  be 
trustees  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act ;  and  thereupon 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  intrusted  by  the  sign  manual  with 
the  care  of  the  persons  and  estates  of  lunatics,  may,  as 
to  any  lunatic  or  person  of  imsound  mind,  or  the  Court 
of  Chancery  may,  in  other  cases,  make  such  orders  as 
to  the  estates,  rights,  and  interests  of  such  persons,  bom 
or  unborn,  as  he  or  the  court  might,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act,  make  concerning  the  estates,  rights, 
and  interests  of  trustees  bom  or  imbom  (/).  Accord- 
dingly,  if  any  of  the  persons  interested  are  infants, 
lunatics,,  or  persons  of  unsound  mind,  the  court  will 
carry  into  eflfect  the  decree  for  partition,  by  making  an 
order  vesting  their  shares  in  such  persons  as  the  court 
shall  direct  (g). 

petition,  how  Formerly  a  partition  was  usually  made  by  a  com- 
mission issued  to  inspect  and  apportion  the  estate 
among  the  several  persons  entitled.  Now,  however,  it 
is  more  usually  made  upon  a  reference  to  chambers,  or 
(but  very  rarely),  by  the  decree  at  the  hearing. 

XKfficoitieB,  Where  the  property  is  small,  and  the  persons  inter- 

pM-ty^sm^i,  of  ested  are  many,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying 
tiSonmto*'  a  partition  into  effect  were  often  so  great,  as  to  render 
effect.  the  step  the  reverse  of  beneficial     The  court  in  one 

case  (A),  directed  the  partition  of  a  house,  and  the  com- 

(e)  The  PArtition  Act,  1868  (31  &  3a  Yiot.,  o.  40},  t.  7,  amended  by 
the  Partition  Act,  1876  (39  &  40  Vict,  c.  17). 

(/)  Trustee  Act,  1850  (13  &  14  Vict.,  e.  60},  8.  30. 
iff)  Ibid,,  88.  3,  7,  30;  Dan.  Oh.  Pr.  103 1. 
(h)  Turner  v.  Morgan,  8  Yes.  143. 
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mission  having  been  executed,  an  exception  was  taken 
by  the  defendant,  on  the  ground  that  the  commissioners 
had  allotted  to  the  plaintiff  the  whole  stack  of  chim- 
neys, all  the  fireplaces,  the  only  staircase,  and  all  the 
conveniences  in  the  yard.  The  Lord  Chancellor  over- 
ruled the  exception,  saying  that  he  did  not  know  how 
to  make  a  better  partition  for  them ;  that  he  granted 
the  commission  with  great  reluctance,  but  was  boimd 
by  authority. 

These  difficulties  arc  now  in  great  measure  removed  Now  remedied 
by  the  Partition  Act,  1868,  amended  by  the  Partition  paAitionAou, 
Act,  1876  (t),  by  which  it  is  provided,  that  if  it  ap-  [g^""^ 
pears  to  the  court  that,  by  reason  of  the  nature  of 
the  property  or  of  the  number  of  the  parties  interested, 
or  presumptively  interested,  or  of  the  absence  or  disa- 
bility of  some  of  the  parties,  or  of  any  other  circum- 
stance, a  sale  of  the  property  and  a  distribution  of 
the  proceeds  would  be  more  beneficial  than  a  parti- 
tion, the  court  may,  if  it  thinks  fit,  on  the  request  of 
any  of   the   parties   interested,  and    notwithstanding 
the  dissent  or  disability  of  any  others,  direct  a  sale 
accordingly  (j). 


{%)  39  k  40  Vict.,  c.  17. 

ij)  31  &  32  Vict,  c.  40,  B.  3 ;  Dan.  Gh.  Pr.  1019-1022.  See  Howe 
V.  Oray,  L.  R.  5  Ch.  Div.  263 ;  Wilkinson  v.  Johemt^  L.  R.  16  Eq.  14; 
DriiikwaUr  v.  HcUdiffe,  L.  R.  20  Eq.  528.  And  see  also  Gregory 
Walker's  Manual  of  the  Partition  Acts,  1868  and  1876. 
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INTERPLEADER. 


Interpleader, 
where  two  or 
more  persona 
claim  the 
same  thing 
from  a,third 
penon. 


Where  two  or  more  persons,  whose  titles  were  con- 
nected by  reason  of  one  being  derived  from  the  other, 
or  of  both  being  derived  from  a  common  source,  claimed 
the  same  thing,  by  different  or  separate  interests,  from 
a  third  person,  and  he,  not  knowing  to  which  of  the 
claimants  he  ought  of  right  to  render  a  debt  or  duty, 
or  to  deliver  property  in  his  custody,  feared  he  might 
be  hurt  by  some  of  them,  he  might  exhibit  a  biU  of 
interpleader  against  them.  In  this  bill  he  must  have 
stated  his  own  rights  and  their  several  claims,  and 
prayed  that  they  might  interplead,  so  that  the  court 
might  adjudge  to  whom  the  thing  belonged  and  he 
might  be  indemnified.  If  any  suits  at  law  were  brought 
against  him,  he  might  also  pray  that  the  claimants 
might  be  restrained  from  proceeding  till  the  right  was 
determined  (a).  And  similarly  an  injunction  would  be 
granted  in  an  interpleadei*  suit,  to  restrain  proceedings 
in  another  suit  relating  to  the  same  subject-matter,  im- 
perfect in  its  frame  for  lack  of  parties  (6). 


Interpleader 
at  law  only  in 
cases  of  joint 
baUment. 


The  remedy  by  interpleader  was  not  unknown  to 
the  common  law ;  but  it  had  a  very  narrow  range  of 
purpose  and  application.  The  interpleader  at  law 
only  existed  where  there  was  a  joint  bailment  by  both 
parties  (c). 


(a)  Mitford  on  Pleading,  58,  59 ;  Jones  v.  ThomoM,  2  Sm.  ft  Oiff.  186. 
(6)  Prudential  Asturanee  Company  v.  Thomcu,  L.  R.  3  Ch.  74. 
(c)  Oravfthay  t.  Tkomton,  2  My.  k  Cr.  i,  21. 
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The  true  origin,  then,  of  the  jurisdiction  in  equity 
over  interpleader  was,  that  there  was  either  no  remedy 
at  law,  or  the  legal  remedy  was  inadequate  in  the 
given  case. 

In  order  that  a  party  might  be  entitled  to  bring  a  Mitchell  v. 
bill  for  interpleader  in  equity,  it  was,  however,  abso- piafiJtiff^to  a 
lutely  essential  that  he  should  have  no  personal  in-  ^^er^must 
terest  in  the  subject-matter  of  contest.     In  MUchdl  v.  nave  had  no 
HayTis  (d),  plaintiff  was  an  auctioneer,  and  had  sold  an  Interest  in 
estate  for  one  of  the  defendants.     The  other  defendant  ^^^^J^n  ^''*" 
was  the  purchaser,  and   had  commenced   an   action 
against  the  plaintiff  for  the  deposit ;  upon  which  the 
plaintiff  prayed  for  an  interpleader  and  injimction, 
offering,  at  the  same  time,  to  pay  the  deposit  money 
into  court,  after  dediicting  his  commission.     The  Vice- 
Chancellor  refused  the  bUl,  saying,  "Interpleader  is- 
where  the  plaintiff  is  the  holder  of  a  stake  which  is 
equally  contested  by  the  defendants,  as  to  which  the 
plaintiff  is  wholly  indifferent  between  the  parties,  and 
the  right  to  which  will  be  fully  settled  by  interpleader 
between  the  defendants  (e). 

In  the  case  of  Crawshay  v.  Thornton  (/),  A.  de-  Cmwtihay  v. 
posited  certain  iron  with  B.  &  Co.,  who  were  whar-  piaintiffmust 
jBngers,  and  afterwards  directed  them  to  deliver  it  to  ^*^^®  ^^^ 

o       »  under  no 

C.  C.  applied  to  B.  &  Co.  to  know  the  particulars  of  personal 
the  iron  held  by  them  on  his  account ;  and  B.  &  Co.  *  *  ^" 
then  wrote  a  letter  to  C,  saying  that  in  compliance 
with  his  request,  they  annexed  a  note  to  the  landing 
weights  of  the  iron  transferred  into  his  name  by  A., 
and  now  held  by  them  (B.  &  Co.)  at  his  (C.'s)  disposal. 
B.  &  Co.  subsequently  received  notice  from  D.  that 
the  iron  belonged  to  him,  and  that  it  had  been  depo- 
sited with  A.  as  an  agent  for  sale,  and  that  he  with- 

{d)  2  Sim.  &  Stu.  63. 

(e)  Langston  v,  JSoylstotif  2  Yes.  Jr.  109. 

(/)  2  My.  &  Cr.  I,  19. 
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out  authority  pledged  it  to  C.     B.  &  Co.  then  filed  a 
bill  of  interpleader  against  G.  and  D.     It  was  held 
that  they  could  not  maintain  a  bill  of  interpleader, 
for  after  their  letter  to  C,  C.  had  a  right   against 
them  independently  of  the  question  whether  D.  was  or 
was  not  entitled  to   the  iron.     The  Lord  Chancellor 
It  was  essen-    Said,  "  The  case  tendered  by  every  such  bill  of  inter- 
interpieader     pleader  Ought  to  be,  that  the  whole  of  the  rights  claimed 
that  the  whole  ^y  i]^q  defendants  may  be  properly  determined  by  liti- 
oiaimed  by       gation  between  them :  and  that  the  plaintiffs  are  not 
should  be  "    Under  any  liabilities  to  either  of  the  defendants  beyond 
nSneJ  by^the   ^^^^0  which  arfsc  from  the  title  to  the  property  in  con- 
litigation,        test ;  becavse  if  the  plaintiffs  have  come  UTider  any  per- 
sonal obligation,  independently  of  ihe  qtcestion  of  property, 
so  that  either  of  the  defendants  may  recover  against  them 
at  law  without  establishing  a  right  to  the  property,  it  is 
obviotis  that  no  litigation  between  the  defendants  can 
ascertain  their  respective  rights  as  against  the  plainiiffs  ; 
and  the  injunction,  which  is,  of  course,  if  the  case  be  a 
proper  subject  for  interpleader,  would  deprive  a  defen- 
dant having  such  a  case,  beyond  the  question  of  pro- 
perty, of  part  of  his  legal  remedy,  with  the  possibility, 
at  least,  of  faiUng  in  the  contest  with  his  co-defendant ; 
in  which  case  the  injunction  would  deprive  him  of  a 
legal  right,  without  affording  lum  any  equivalent  or 
compensation." 

Interpleader  In  regard  to  bills  of  interpleader,  it  was  not  neces- 
titie  was  legal  sary  to  entitle  the  party  to  come  into  equity  that  the 
eqiSJie.*^^''  title  of  the  claimants  should  be  both  purely  legal.  It 
was  sufficient  to  give  jurisdiction,  that  the  one  title 
was  legal,  and  the  other  equitable  {g).  Thus,  for 
instance,  if  a  debt  or  other  claim  had  been  assigned, 
and  a  controversy  arose  between  the  assignor  and  the 
assignee  respecting  the  title,  a  bill  of  interpleader 
might  be  brought  by  the  debtor  to  have  the  point 

{g)  Paris  t.  OUham,  Coop.  56 ;  Morgan  t.  Martack,  2  Mer.  107. 
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settled  to  whom  he  should  pay  (h).  Indeed,  where 
one  of  the  claims  was  purely  equitable,  it  was  for- 
merly indispensable  to  come  into  equity ;  for  in  such 
a  case  there  could  be  no  interpleader  awarded  at 
law  (i).  But  after  the  Common  Law  Procedure 
Act,  i860,  courts  of  law  would  on  an  interpleader 
issue  take  into  consideration  the  equitable  rights  of 
the  parties  (j). 

In  the  case  of  adverse  independent  titles,  not  de-No  inter- 
rived  from  the  same  common  source,  the  party  hold-  ciSel^adverge 
ing   the   property   must,    it    seems,    have    defended  j^^^P^^dent 
himself  as  well  as   he  could  at  law ;    and  he  was  nvtsd  from  the 
not  entitled  to  the  assistance  of  a  court  of  equity,  JJ™^**"™^** 
for  that  would  be  to  assume  the  right  to  try  merely 
legal  titles  upon  a  controversy  between  different  par- 
ties, where  there  was  no  privity  of  contract  between 
them  and  the  third  person  who  called  for  the  inter- 
pleader (k). 

It  was  a  settled  rule  of  law,  and  of  equity  also,  that  Agent  eonld 
an  agent  should  not  be  allowed  to  dispute  the  title  of  pUadw  agail^st 
his  principal  to  property  which  he  had  received  from  "^  prin«ii«i« 
or  for  his  principal ;  or  to  say  that  he  would  hold  it 
for  the  benefit  of  a  stranger  (Q.     But  this  doctrine 
was  to  be  taken  with  its  proper  qualifications.     For  if 
the  principal  had  created  an  interest  or  a  lien  on  the 
funds  in  the  hands  of  the  agent  in  favour  of  a  third 
person,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  that  interest  or  Except  where 
lien  was  in  controversy  between  the  principal  and  such  createSTi  Uen 
third  person,  then  the  agent  might,  for  his  own  protec-  jj .^A^^|JL**'  * 
tion,  have  filled  a  bill  of  interpleader,  to  compel  them 


(A)  WrigKl  v.  Ward,  4  Rasa.  215. 
(t)  BoHon  Y.  WilUams,  4  ]^ro.  0.  C  309. 
ij)  Ruaden  v.  Pope,  L.  R,  3  Ex.  269. 

\k)  St  816,  820 ;  Pearson  t.  Cordon,  2  Rum.  h  M.  606,  610. 
{I)  St.  817 ;  Dixon  y.  Hammond,  2  B.  &  Aid.  313 ;  NiehdUon  v. 
XnowUs,  5  Madd.  47. 
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to  litigate  and  adjust  their  respective   titles  to  the 
fund  (m). 

Tenant  could  Again,  a  tenant  could  not  file  a  bill  of  interpleader 
against  hii  against  his  landlord  on  notice  of  ejectment  by  a 
ilrrtren'ger*"^  Stranger  under  an  adverse  title  to  that  of  the  land- 
claiming  by  a  lord.  Tlie  reason  was  manifest;  for  upon  the  defini- 
titie.  tion  of  it,  a  bill  of  interpleader  was  where  two  persons 

claimed  of  a  third  the  same  debt,  or  the  same  duty. 
With  regard  to  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant, 
the  right  must  have  been  the  object  of  an  ejectment. 
The  law  had  taken  such  anxious  care  to  settle  the 
rights  arising  out  of  that  relation,  that  the  tenant 
attacked  threw  himself  upon  his  landlord.  He  had 
nothing  to  do  with  any  claim  adverse  to  his  landlord. 
He  put  the  landlord  in  his  place.  If  the  landlord  did 
not  defend  for  him,  he  recovered  upon  his  lease  a 
recompense  against  the  landlord.  In  the  case  of 
another  person  claiming  against  the  title  of  his  land- 
lord, it  WBJS  clear,  unless  he  derived  under  the  title  of 
the  landlord,  he  could  not  claim  the  same  debt.  The 
rent  due  upon  the  demise  was  a  different  demand  from 
that  which  some  other  person  might  have  upon  the 
Caies  where  a  occupation  of  the    premises  (n).     But  equity  would, 

brSg  a  biS^of  ®^^^  ^  ^^®  ^^®  ^^  ^  tenant,  grant  relief  if  the  per- 
intorpleader.  goiis  claiming  the  Same  rent  claimed  in  privity  of  con- 
tract or  tenure,  as  in  the  case  of  a  mortgagor  and  a 
mortgagee ;  of  a  trustee  and  a  cestui  que  trust ;  or 
where  an  estate  was  settled  to  the  separate  use  of  a 
married  woman,  of  which  the  tenant  had  notice,  and 
the  husband  had  been  in  receipt  of  the  rent  (0).  In 
cases  of  this  sort  the  tenant  did  not  dispute  the  title 


(m)  St.  817  a;  Smith  t.  Hammond^  6  Sim.  10;  Wright  ▼.  Wardf  4 
Rubs.  215,  2aa 

(n)  Jhmgey  r.  Angove,  2  Yes.  Jr.  310;  Cwih  ▼.  Roidyn,  i  Qiff.  137. 

(0)  ffodges  t.  Smith,  i  Coz,  357;  Clarke  ▼.  Byne,  13  Yes.  383; 
John$on  T.  Athin»ont  3  Anetr.  798. 
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of  Ills  landlord,  but  he  affirmed  that  title,  and  the 
tenure  and  contract  by  which  the  rent  was  payable, 
and  put  himself  upon  the  mere  uncertainty  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  he  was  to  pay  the  rent  (p). 

A  bill  of  interpleader  could  not  be  filed  by  a  sheriff  sheriff  eeiziDg 
who  seized  goods  in  execution,  on  account  of  the  ex-  not  file  a  biu 
istence  of  adverse  claims  to  the  property.     And  this  piJJJ^^J' 
arose  from  the  principle  involved  in  the  definition  of 
an  interpleader,  "  where  two  persons  claimed  of  a  third 
the  same  debt,  or  the  same  duty ; "  and  the  sheriff,  as 
to  one  of  the  defendants,  admitted  himself  a  wrong- 
doer, and  might  be  therefore  liable  to  him  for  damages, 
as  well  as  for  the  goods  themselves  (q).     Courts  of 
equity  would,  however,  allow  a  bill  of  interpleader  to 
be  filed  by  a  sheriff  where  there  were  conflicting  equit- 
able claims  on  the  property  which  he  had  seized  (r). 

And  by  the  Statutes  i  &  2  Will.  IV.,  c.  5  8,  and  2  3  interpleader, 
&  24  Vict.,  c.  126,  the  common  law  courts  acquired  a  Shsature  Acto, 
larger  power  to  give  relief  than  that  which  they  had  •P^  ^^^*" 
at  common  law.     By  the  former  of  these   acts  the  thereto, 
benefit  of  an  interpleader  was  extended  to  the  sheriff; 
and  by  the  latter  of  them,  the  parties  might  have  in- 
terpleader, although  their  titles  were  not  derived  from 
one  common  source.     And  by  Order  i.,  rule  2,  of  the 
new  Judicature  System,  it  is  provided  with  respect  to 
interpleader,  that  the  procedure  and  practice  used  by 
courts  of  common  law  under  the  two  last-mentioned 
acts  shall  apply  to  all  actions  in  all  the  divisions  of 
the  High  Court  of  Justice.     The  application  is  made 
by  the  defendant  to  a  judge  at  chambers,  at  any  time 


(p)  St.  812. 

Iq)  Slingtby  ▼.  Btmlion,  I  V.  ft  B.  335. 

(r)  Danieirs  Ch.  Pr.  1416;  T^fton  ▼.  Harding,  6  Jur.  K.S.  116; 
Bale  ▼.  SdUxm  Omniibu$  Co.,  4  Drew.  492  ;  DuUon  ▼.  Fumeti,  12  Jur. 
N.S.  3S6 ;  B.  c.  35  Beav.  461. 
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after  service  of  the  writ  in  the  action  and  after  the 
defendant's  appearance  thereto,  hut  before  delivery  of 
his  statement  of  defence.  Apparently,  therefore,  all 
the  old  distinctions  between  law  and  equity  in  respect 
of  interpleader  have  been  merged,  and  the  procedure 
at  law  has  been  adopted, — ^but  it  is  the  procedure  of  a 
law  that  is  now  compellable  (as  we  have  seen)  to  take 
notice  of  all  equitable  estates  and  equities. 
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THE  AUXILIARY  JURISDICTION, 


CHAPTER   I. 

DISCOVERY. 

Every  bill  in  equity  might  properly  have  been  deemed  BiU  of  dis- 
a  bill  of  discovery,  since  it  sought  a  disclosure  from  natSre'of. 
the  defendant,  on  his  oath,  of  the  truth  of  the  circum- 
stances constituting  the  plaintiffs  case,  as  propounded 
in  his  bill 

But  that  which  was  'par  excellence  called  a  bill  of 
discovery,  was  a  bill  which  asked  no  relief,  but  simply 
the  discovery  of  facts  resting  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
defendant,  or  the  discovery  of  deeds  or  writings,  or 
other  things,  in  the  possession  or  power  of  the  defend- 
ant, in  order  to  maintain  the  right  or  title  of  the  party 
asking  it,  in  some  suit  or  action  or  other  proceeding  in 
another  court  (a). 

In  general,  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  maintain  a  Oenemiiy  an 
bill  of  discovery,  that  an  action  should  have   heen  ^^l^dyTftve 
already  commenced  in  another  court,  to  which   the  ^^^  ^' 
discovery  would  be  auxiliaiy.     There  were,  however, 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  where  the  object  of  the 
discovery  was  to  ascertain  who  was  the  proper  party 

(a)  St.  1483. 
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against  whom  the  suit  or  action  should  be  brought. 
But  these  cases  were  of  rare  occurrence  (6). 


ope 
produce  docu 
ments. 


jamdiction         The  power  of  the  courts  of  equity  to  compel  dis- 

in  equity  arose  •      *      m      r  ^.i.  •    •      i    •      i_  "Ti.        /• 

beomse  at  coverjT  arosc  prmcipally  from  the  original  mability  of 
couid^not  be°*  ^^^^"^  ^^  coiiimon  law  to  compel  a  complete  discovery 
examined  on  of  the  material  facts  in  controversy  by  the  oaths  of  the 
compelled  to  parties  to  the  suit,  and  also  by  their  original  want  of 
power  to  compel  the  production  of  deeds,  documents, 
writings,  and  other  things  which  were  in  the  custody 
or  power  of  one  of  the  parties,  and  were  material  to  the 
right,  title,  or  defence  of  the  other  (c).  Bills  of  dis- 
covery were  greatly  favoured  in  equity,  inasmuch  as 
they  tended  to  assist  and  promote  the  administration 
of  justice  in  others,  and  they  would  be  sustained  in  all 
cases  where  some  well-founded  objection  did  not  exist 
against  the  exercise  of  the  jurisdiction  (rf). 


Defences  to  a 
bill  of  dis- 
covery. 


The  principal  grounds  upon  which  a  bill  of  dis- 
covery might  have  been  resisted  were  as  follows : — 
I.  That  the  subject  was  not  cognisable  in  any  court  of 
justice.  2.  That  the  court  would  not  lend  its  aid  to 
obtain  a  discovery  for  the  particular  court  for  which  it 
was  wanted.  3.  That  the  plaintiff  was  not  entitled 
to  the  discovery  by  reason  of  some  personal  disability. 
4.  That  the  plaintiff  had  no  title  to  the  character  in 
which  he  sued.  5.  That  the  value  of  the  suit  was 
beneath  the  dignity  of  the  court.  6.  That  the  plaintiff 
had  no  interest  in  the  subject-matter,  or  title  to  the  dis- 
covery required,  or  that  an  action  would  not  lie  for  that 
for  which  it  was  wanted.  7.  That  the  defendant  was  not 
answerable  to  the  plaintiff,  but  that  some  other  person 
had  a  right  to  call  for  the  discovery.  8.  That  the 
policy  of  the  law  exempted  the  defendant  from  the 


(b)  See  Angell  t.  Angell,  I  Sim.  &  Stu.  83 ;  City  0/ London  ▼.  Levy, 
8  Vea.  404  ;  St.  1483. 

(c)  St  1484,  1485.  id)  St.  1488. 
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discoveiy.  9.  That  the  defendant  was  not  bound  to 
discover  his  own  title.  10.  That  the  discovery  was 
not  material  in  the  suit.  1 1.  That  the  defendant  was 
a  mere  witness.  1 2.  That  the  discovery  called  for 
would  subject  the  defendant  to  a  penalty,  or  forfeiture, 
or  to  a  prosecution  (c). 

It  must,  therefore,  have  clearly  appeared  upon  the  Plaintiff  seek- 
face  of  the  bill  that  the  plaintiff  had  a  title  to  the  dis-  m5at"uve^ 
covery  which  he  sought;  a  mere  stranger  could  not ■**°^" * ***^°* 
maintain  a  bill  for  the  discovery  of  the  title  of  another  Heir-at-law 
person.     Hence  an  heir-at-law  could  not,  during  the  cMtorViife 
life  of  his  ancestor,  maintain  a  bill  for  a  discovery  of  ^"?^^^^J^/^*^* 
facts  or  deeds  material  to  the  ancestor's  estate,  for  he 
had  no  present  title  whatsoever,  but  only  the  possibility 
of  a  future  title.     An  heir-at-law  had  no  right  even  to  But  heir-in- 
the  inspection  of  deeds  in  the  possession  of  a  devisee,  titied?o  mo 
imless  he  was  an  heir-in-tail,  in  which  latter  case  he  *i'i®-d«ed8. 
was  entitled  to  see  the  deeds  creating  the  estate  tail, 
but  no  further  (/). 

In  the  next  place,  the  party  must  not  only  have  The  plaintiff 
shewn  that  he  had  an  interest  in  the  subject-matter  of  dLooveiy 
the  bill,  but  he  must  also  have  stated  a  case  which  JJ^'wU  ««e 
would,  if  he  was  the  plaintiff  at  law,  constitute  a  good  J^^^^'^TJ'*^^ 
ground  of  action ;  or  if  he  was  the  defendant  at  law,  ground  of 
shew  a  good  ground  of  defence,  in  answer  to  the  action.  ^^^^^  °'  *^** 
If  it  was  clear  that  the  action  or  defence  was  not 
maintainable  at  law,  courts  of  equity  would  not  enter- 
tain a  bill  for  any  discovery  in  support  of  it,  since  the 
discovery  could  not  have  been  material,  but  must  have 
been  useless  (g). 

If  the  point,  however,  was  fairly  open  to  doubt  or  At  least,  a 
controversy,  courts  of  equity  would  grant  the  discoveiy,  ^''^'^ 

(«)  St.  1489.  (/)  St.  1490-1493. 

(g)  See  Wcdlis  r,  Duke  ofParUandj  3  Ves.  Jr.  494 ;  Lord  Kensington 
T.  MamcUy  13  Ves.  240 ;  St.  1493  a. 
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civil. 


and  leave  it  to  courts  of  law  to  adjudicate  upon  the 
legal  rights  of  the  party  seeking  the  discovery  (A). 

No  discovery  Courts  of  equity  would  not  entertain  a  bill  for  a 
n^rpureiy^^**  discoveiy  to  aid  the  promotion  or  defence  of  any  suit 
which  was  not  purely  of  a  civil  nature.  Thus  they 
would  not  compel  a  discovery  in  aid  of  a  criminal  pro- 
secution, for  it  was  against  the  genius  of  the  common 
law  to  compel  a  party  to  accuse  himself;  and  it  was 
against  the  general  principles  of  equity  to  aid  in  the 
enforcement  of  penalties  and  forfeitures  (i).  Thus  in  a 
recent  case  (/),  where,  on  a  bill  filed  by  the  United 
States  of  America,  as  the  successors  to  the  rights  and 
property  of  the  late  Confederate  States  of  America, 
praying  for  an  account  and  relief  in  respect  of  moneys 
received  by  the  defendant,  as  agent  of  the  Confederate 
States,  the  defendant  pleaded  that  by  a  law  of  the 
United  States,  the  property  of  all  persons  who  had 
acted  as  agents  for  the  Confederate  States  was  liable 
to  confiscation,  and  that  he  could  not  answer  without 
exposing  himself  to  such  confiscation,  it  was  held  that 
the  plea  was  a  good  plea  as  to  the  discovery. 


Or  where  it 
would  cause 
a  forfeiture. 


No  discovery 
in  aid  of  an- 
other  court 
which  could 
exercise  the 
same  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Except  where 
the  other 
court  had  not 
that  power 
originally. 


Courts  of  equity  would  not  entertain  a  bill  for  a  dis- 
covery to  assist  a  suit  or  action  in  another  court  if  the 
latter  was  of  itself  competent  to  exercise  the  same 
jurisdiction.  But  although  a  party  might  afterwards 
have  examined  his  opponent  at  law  under  14  &  15 
Vict.,  c.  99,  s.  2,  and  17  &  18  Vict.,  c.  125,  ss.  5 1,  52, 
and  the  courts  of  common  law  could  under  these 
statutes  have  compelled  the  production  of  documents, 
yet  a  plaintiff  or  defendant  at  law  was  still  entitled  to 
come  to  equity  for  discovery  in  aid  of  his  action  or 
defence ;  and  this  was  put  upon  the  ground  that  equity 
having  once  acquired  jurisdiction  over  the   subject- 


(h)  Thomat  v.  Tyler,  3  Younge  &  Col.,  Ex.  255  ;  St.  X493  a. 

(t)  St.  1494. 

ij)  United  Statte  of  America  v.  M^Rae^  L.  R.  3  Ch.  79. 
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matter,  could  not  lose  that  jurisdiction  by  the  mere 
fact  of  the  common  law  courts  also  being  subsequently 
invested  with  the  same  powers  (k). 

Courts  of  equity  would  not  entertain  bills  for  a  dis-  No  discovery 
covery  in  aid  of  a  controversy  pending  before  arbitra-  irution? 
tors,  for  they  were  not  the  regular  tribunals  authorised 
to  administer  justice ;  and  being  judges  of  the  parties* 
own  choice,  the  parties  had  to  submit  to  the  incon- 
veniences incidental  thereto  (l).     But  courts  of  equity  Except  arbi- 

T  J  J.  J  •  •  •  J      i»  t  tration  were 

would  grant  a  discovery  m  aid  of  a  compulsory  re-  compulsory, 
ference  to  arbitration  ordered  in  an  action  (m). 

No  discovery  would   be   compelled  where  it  was  Married  wo- 

A.     j.T_  T  ^    j.i_       1  J*  j.\.  _A'      1       man  could  not 

agamst   the  policy  of   the    law  from  the  particular  be  compeUed 
relation  of  the  parties.     Thus,  no  discovery  would  lie  f  °c^*^hich 
against  a  married  woman  to  compel  her  to  disclose  ^igiit  charge 
facts  which  might  charge  her  husband.     Nor  would  a 
person  standing  in  the  relation  of  professional  confi- 
dence towards  another  be  compelled  to  disclose  the 
secrets  of  his  client  (n). 

In  general,  arbitrators  were  not  compellable  by  a  Arbitrators 
bill  of  discovery  to  disclose  the  grounds  upon  which  Table  to  state 
they  made  their  award,  because  arbitrators  were  iiot  *^® J^^^^*^' 
obliged  by  law  to  give  any  reason  for  their  award. 
But  if  they  were  charged  with  corruption,  fraud,  or 
partiality,  they  must  have  answered  that  (p). 

It  was  ordinarily  a  good  objection  to  a  bill  of  dis-  No  discovery 
covery  that  it  sought  the  discovery  from  a  defendant,  ^^m* 
who  was  a  mere  witness,  and  had  no  interest  in  the 
suit;  for,  as  he  might  be  examined  in  the  suit  as  a 
witness,  there  was  no  ground  to  make  him  a  party  to 


{k)  Lwdl  V.  OaUoway,  17  Beav.  i ;  British  Emp,  Shipping  Co.  v. 
Somes,  3  K.  &  J.  433. 

(0  Street  v.  Jligby,  6  Vesey,  821 ;  St  1495. 

(m)  British  Emp,  Shipping  Co,  y.  Somes,  3  E.  &  J.  333. 

(n)  St.  1496.  (0)  St  X498. 
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a  bill  of  discovery,  since  his  answer  would  not  be 
evidence  against  any  other  person  in  the  suit  (p). 


No  discovery  A  defendant  might  object  to  a  bill  of  discovery,  that 
^^purchaser  he  was  a  hoTid  fide  purchaser  of  the  property  for  a 
ou't  n^tice^^^^^  Valuable  consideration,  without  notice  of  the  plaintiff's 
claim.  To  entitle  himself  to  this  protection,  however, 
the  purchase  must  not  only  have  been  bond  fide,  and 
without  notice,  and  for  a  valuable  consideration,  but 
the  purchase-money  must  have  been  paid  (j'). 

Or  as  against        And  not  ouly  was  a  hond  fide  purchaser  for  value 
wSh'notice      without  noticc  protected  in  equity  against  a  plaintiff* 
6^ 4Sc^       seeking  to  overturn  that  title ;  but  a  purchaser  with 
purchaaer.       notice,  under  a  hond  fide  purchaser  without  notice,  was 
entitled  to  the  like  protection.     For  otherwise,  it  would 
have  happened  that  the  title  of  such  a  hond  fide  pur- 
chaser would  have  become  unmarketable  in  his  hands, 
and  consequently  he  might  have  been  subjected  to 
great  losses,  if  not  utter  ruin  (r). 

Discovery  Siucc  the  fusiou  effected  by  the  Judicature  Acts, 

Sriture  Acta.  ^  873-7.5,  it  may  be  considered  that  the  jurisdiction  in 
equity  for  discovery  merely,  that  is  to  say,  for  discovery 
in  aid  of  some  action  in  another  court  or  another  divi- 
sion of  the  court,  has  ex  hypothesi  vel  definitione  abso- 
lutely and  altogether  ceased,  inasmuch  as  every  court 
or  division  has  now  the  same  powers  of  compelling 
discovery  whether  by  interrogatories  or  by  production 
and  inspection  of  documents  or  by  inspection  of  pro- 
perty or  otherwise.  But  the  chapter  on  discovery,  as 
altered,  has  been  retained  in  this  edition,  as  likely  to 
prove  useful  in   assisting  the  student   to  determine 


(p)  St.  1499 ;  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  2$$. 

{q)  See  Stanhope  t.  EaH  Vemey,  2  Eden,  81 ;  WCloughby  v.  WU- 
Umghby,  I  Term  B.  763;  St.  1502. 
(r)  St.  1503. 
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whether  or  not,  or  subject  to  what  (if  any)  restrictions, 
he  may  now  have  discovery  in  any  of  the  ways  pro- 
vided, and  as  also  furnishing  or  suggesting  various 
objections  to  the  discovery  which  may  be  endeavoured 
to  be  obtained  by  the  other  side  (s). 


(a)  See  Orr  y.  Diaper,  L.  B.  4  Cb.  Div.  92.     And  oompare  Dixon  v. 
Enoch,  L.  B.  13  Eq.  400 ;  Carver  t.  Pinto  LHU,  L.  B.  7  Ch.  App.  90. 


2  P 
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CHAPTEE   11. 

BILLS  TO  PEKPETUATE  TESTIMONY,  AND  TO  TAKE  EVIDENCE 

DE  BENE  ESSE. 

I.  Bills  to  per- 1.  The  object  of  bills  to  perpetuate  testimony  was  to 
mony.  preserve  and  perpetuate  evidence  when  it  was  in  danger 

JviCiL^      of  being  lost,  before  the  matter  to  which  it  related 
danger  of        could  be  made  the  subject  of  judicial  investigation, 
before  a  oues-  Bills  of  this  sort  Were  obviously  indispensable  for  the 
utigated.         purposes  of  public  justice,  as  it  might  be  utterly  im- 
possible for  a  party  to  bring  his  rights  presently  to  a 
judicial   decision;    and   unless,  in   the    meantime,  he 
might  perpetuate  the  proofs  of  those  rights,  they  were 
in  danger  of  being  lost  without  any  default  on  his 
side  (a). 

The  objection       The  jurisdiction  which  courts  of  equity  exercised  to 

depoeki^n?^   perpetuate  testimony  was  open  to  one  great  objection. 

jr^j«  njt  pub-  The  depositions  were  not  published  until  after  the  death 

after  death  of  of  the  witnesses.     The  testimony,  therefore,  had  this 

witnosg.  infirmity,  that  it  was  not  given  imder  the  sanction  of 

those  penalties  which  the  law  attaches  to  the  crime  of 

pequry.     It  was  for  this  reason  chiefly  that  courts  of 

equity  did  not  generally  entertain  such  bills,  unless 

where  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  a  failure 

of  justice  (6). 


If  matter  If,  therefore,  it  were  possible  that  the  matter  in  con- 

coi^d  be  at 
once 


utigated   troveiBy  could  be  made  the  subject  of  immediate  judi- 


(a)  St.  1505. 
(6)  Angett  v.  Angell,  i  Sim  &  Stu.  83  ;  St  1507. 
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cial  investigation,  by  the  party  who  sought  to  perpetuate  equity  re- 
the  testimony,  courts  of  equity  would  not  entertain  a  i^^tte* testi- 
bill  for  the  purpose.     For  the  party,  under  such  cir-  ^^^^ 
cumstances,  had  it  fully  in  his  power  to  terminate  the 
controversy  by  commencing  the  proper  action;  and 
therefore  there  was  no  reason  for  giving  him  the  ad- 
vantage  of  deferring  his  proceedings  to  a  future  time, 
and  for  substituting  written  depositions  for  vivd  voce 
evidence  (c).     But,  on   the  other  hand,  if  the  party  But  equity 
who  filed  the  bill  could  by  no  means  bring  the  matter  J^^Sie  ftike 
in  controversy  into  immediate   judicial   investigation  "»***«' co^^^ 
(which  might  have  happened  when  his  title  was  in  meant  be  at 
remainder),  or  if  he  himself  was  in  actual  possession  of  ^^^    ****    * 
the  property,  with  reference  to  which  he  sought  to 
perpetuate   the   testimony,  in  either  of  these    cases, 
equity  would  entertain  a  suit  for  that  purpose.     For, 
otherwise,  the  only  evidence  which  could  support  his 
title,  possession,  or  rights,  might  have  been  lost  by  the 
death  of  his  witnesses ;  and  the  adverse  party  might 
have  purposely  delayed  any  suit  to  vindicate  his  claims, 
with  a  view  to  that  very  event  (d). 

On  the  principle  that  equity,  if  possible,  will  do  Equity  would 
nothing   in  vain,   the    court    declined    to   perpetuate  eWdencTof  a** 
testimony  in  support  of  a  right  of  the  plaintiff,  which  "?^^x^*®** 
might  be  immediately  barred  by  the  defendant,  as  in  barred, 
the  case  of  a  remainder-man  filing  a  bill  against  the 
tenant  in  tail  in  possession  (e).     As  to  the  question  what  interest 
what  amount  of  interest  the  plaintiff  must  have  pos-  rpUhiSff^tlr 
sessed  in  order  to  entitle  him  to  file  a  bill  to  perpetuate  ^®  '"^^  *  ^^^^• 
testimony,  the  law  was  regulated  by  5  &  6  Vict.,  c.  69, 
by  which  it  was  enacted  that  any  person,  who  would,  Under  s  &  6 
under  the  circumstances  alleged  by  him  to  exist,  be-  emy'apeofes 
come  entitled,  upon  the  happening  of  any  future  event,  jf^l^*  ^^' 
to  any  humour,  title,  dignity  or  office,  or  to  any  estate  or 

{e)  SUice  ▼.  RoupeU  (No.  i),  32  Beav.  299. 

{d)  St  1508  ;  Bari  Spencer  y.  Peek,  L.  R.  3  Eq.  415. 

(e)  Dwiley  y,  PiUhardinge,  6  Vee.  261. 
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Before  the 
stntute  a  mere 
expectancy  or 
apes  succa- 
sionis  was  not 
enough. 


And  there 
must  have 
been  some 
right  to  pro- 
perty. 


interest  in  any  property,  real  or  personal,  the  right  or 
claim  to  which  could  not  by  him  be  brought  to  trial 
before  the  happening  of  such  event,  should  be  en- 
titled to  file  a  bill  in  Chancery,  to  perpetuate  any 
testimony  which  might  be  material  for  establishing 
such  claim  or  right  (/). 

Before  this  statute,  a  mere  expectancy  or  spes  sue- 
cessionis,  as  that  of  an  heir-at-law,  was  not  considered 
suflScient  to  sustain  a  bill  to  perpetuate  testimony, 
though  any  interest,  however  small  or  remote,  even 
though  contingent,  which  the  law  would  recognise, 
entitled  a  party  to  the  relief  (^).  So  also,  before  the 
statute,  a  bill  to  perpetuate  testimony  was  only  allowed 
where  some  right  to  property  was  involved  (A). 


II.  BiUfl  to  II.  There  was  another  species  of  bill,  having  a  close 

!^^6«^/ewe?"^  analogy  to  that  to  perpetuate  testimony,  and  often  con- 
founded with  it,  but  which,  in  reality,  stood  upon 
different  considerations.  We  allude  to  biUs  to  take 
testimony  de  bene  esse,  and  bills  to  take  the  testimony 
of  persons  resident  abroad,  to  be  tcsed  in  suits  actitally 
pending  in  the  courts.  There  was  this  broad  distinction 
between  bills  of  this  sort  and  bills  to  perpetuate  testi- 
mony, that  the  latter  were,  and  could  be,  brought  by 
persons  only  who  were  in  possession,  under  their  title, 
and  who  could  not  sue  at  law,  and  thereby  have  an 
opportunity  to  examine  their  witnesses  in  such  suit, 
while  bills  to  take  testimony  de  bene  esse  might  be 
brought,  not  only  by  persons  in  possession,  but  by  per- 
sons who  were  out  of  possession,  in  aid  of  the  trial  at 
law.  There  was  also  another  distinction  between  them^ 
which  was  that  bills  de  bene  esse  could  be  brought  only 
when  an  action  was  then  depending,  and  not  before  (i). 


How  difl- 
tiuguiahed 
from  biUs  to 
perpetuate 
testunony. 


(/)  Oampbdl  y.  Earl  ofDalkoutie,  L.  R.  I  H.  h.  Sc.  A  pp.  462. 

iff)  Duraley  v.  PitgKardinge,  6  Ves.  251. 

(h)  Townskend  Peerage  Cate^  10  CL  k  Fin.  289. 

(t)  St  1513;  Angell  v.  AngeU^  i  Sim.  k.  Stu.  83. 
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while  bills  to  perpetuate  testimony  were  only  allowed 
where  no  action  was  pending. 

The  court  would  make  an  order  for  the  examination  Grounds  for 
of  Witnesses  ae  bene  esse,  where  important  witnesses  jumdictiou. 
were  so  old  and  infirm  that  they  could  not  safely 
travel,  or  they  were  in  a  precarious  state  of  health,  or 
they  were  abroad  at  the  time  of  trial, — in  short,  the 
court  would  give  permission  for  such  an  examination 
of  witnesses  wherever  the  justice  of  the  case  appeared 
to  require  it  (/). 

The  equity  jurisdiction,  with  reference  to  testimony  The  Judica. 
de  beTie  esse,  became  of  considerably  less  practical  im-  *2?^.t  «# *'"" 
portance,  after  the  courts  of  common  kw  were  invested 
with  ample  powers  for  that  purpose  by  the  statutes  1 3 
Geo.  Ill,  c.  63,  8.  44,  and  i  Will.  IV.,  c.  22,  s.  i. 
But  it  cannot  be  said,  that  either  bills  to  Perpetuate 
Testimony  or  bills  to  Take  Evidence  Be  Bene  Esse  have 
since  the  Judicature  Acts,  1 873-75,  ceased  to  be  neces- 
sary. It  would  appear,  in  fact,  that  bills  to  Perpetuate 
Testimony  remain  unafiTected  by  the  Judicature  Acts, 
excepting,  perhaps,  to  this  trivial  extent,  e.g.,  they 
may  possibly  now  be  called  actions  instead  of  bills ; 
and  as  regards  bills  to  take  evidence  de  bene  esse,  it 
would  appear  that  the  only  alteration  consists  in  this, 
that  under  Order  xxxvii.  Eule  4,  the  order  to  examine 
de  bene  esse  may  be  obtained  from  the  court  or  judge  on 
a  summary  application  in  the  pending  cause  or  matter, 
without  bill  filed.  But  the  grounds  of  the  jurisdiction 
in  either  case  are  no  way  altered. 


(j)  Danieirs  Cb.  Pr.  816. 
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CHAPTER   III. 


BILLS  QUIA  TIMET  AND  BILLS  OF  PEACE. 


I.  Quia  timet,  I.  BiLLS  quia  timet  Were  in  the  nature  of  writs  of 
prevention,  to  accomplish  the  ends  of  precautionary 
In  order  to      justice.     They  were  ordinarily  applied  to  prevent  wrongs 
wrong!.  or  anticipated  mischiefs,  and  not  merely  to  redress 

them  when  done.  The  party  sought  the  aid  of  the 
court  because  he  feared  {quia  timet)  some  future  pro- 
bable injury  to  his  rights  or  interests,  and  not  because 
an  injury  had  already  occurred,  which  required  com- 
pensation or  other  relief.  The  manner  in  which  this 
aid  was  given  by  courts  of  equity  was,  of  course,  de- 
Appointment  pendent  on  circumstances.  Sometimes  they  interfered 
o  receivers.     ^^  ^^^  appointment  of  a  receiver  to  receive  rents  or 

other  income,  sometimes  by  an  order  to  pay  a  pecu- 
Directing  niary  fund  into  court,  sometimes  by  directing  security 
i»  given.         to  be  given,  or  money  to  be  paid  over,  «uid  sometimes 

by  the  mere  issuing  of  an  injunction,  or  other  remedial 
Granting  process,  thus  adapting  their  relief  to  the  precise  nature 
injanetions.     q{  the  particular  case  and  the  remedial  justice  required 

by  it  (a). 

IL  BUiiof  II.  Bills  of  peace  sometimes  bore  a  resemblance  "to 

d?8tingni»hrd  ^^  9^^  tim£t,  Bflls  qtcia  timet,  however,  were  dis- 
^^i^Hmet  tinguished  from  bills  of  peace  in  several  respects; 
because  bills  quia  timet  were  always  used  as  a  preven- 
tive process,  before  a  suit  was  actually  instituted,  while 
bills  of  peace,  although  sometimes  brought  before  any 
suit  was  instituted  to  tiy  a  right,  were  most  generally 
brought  after  the  right  had  been  tried  at  law  (6). 

(a)  St.  826.  (6)  St.  852. 
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By  a  bill  of  peace  was  to  be  undeTstood  a  billBiiUof 
brought  by  a  person  to  establish  and  perpetuate  a  right  S^tT*^**^ 
which  he  claimed,  and  which,  from  its  very  nature, 
might  be  controverted  by  different  persons,  at  different 
times,  and  by  different  actions;  or  where  separate 
attempts  had  already  been  unsuccessfully  made  to 
overthrow  the  same  right,  and  justice  required  that  the 
party  should  be  quieted  in  the  right,  if  it  was  already 
sufficiently  established ;  or  if  it  should  be  sufficiently 
established  under  the  direction  of  the  court.  *  The 
obvious  design  of  such  a  bill  was  to  secure  repose  from 
perpetual  litigation,  and  was  founded  on  that  general 
doctrine  of  public  policy,  which  in  some  form  or  other 
may  be  found  in  the  jurisprudence  of  every  civilised 
country,  that  an  end  ought  to  be  put  to  litigation,  and 
above  all  to  fruitless  litigation;  interest  reipublicce  vi 
sit  finis  litium  (c). 

One  class  of  cases,  to  which  this  remedial  process  was  Bills  of  peace, 
properly  applied,  was  where  there  was  one  general  right  ^e*  for.** 
to  be  established  against  a  great  number  of  persons. 
And  it  might  be  resorted  to  either  where  one  person 
claimed  or  defended  a  right  against  many,  or  where 
many  claimed  or  defended  a  right  against  one  (d). 
Courts  of  equity  having  a  power  to  bring  all  the  parties 
before  them,  would,  in  order  to  prevent  multiplicity  of 
suits,  at  once  interpose,  and  proceed  to  the  ascertain- 
ment of  the  general  right ;  and  if  it  were  necessary, 
they  would  ascertain  it  by  an  action  or  issue  at  law, 
and  then  make  a  decree  finally  binding  on  all  the 
parties  (c). 

Bills  of  this  nature  might  have  been  brought  by  a  lord  biUs  of 
against  tenants  for  an  encroachment  under  colour  of  a  P«ac«.— »"• 

o  ^  iitancea  of. 

common  right ;  by  a  party  interested  to  establish  a  toll 
due  by  custom,  or  his  rights  to  the  profits  of  a  fair  (/). 

(c)  St.  853. 

(d)  Ske^Md  WaUrworkt  v.  Yeomant,  L.  R.  a  Cb.  8. 

(e)  St  854.  (/)  St.  855. 
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So  where  a  party  had  possession  and  claimed  a  right 
of  fishing  for  a  considerable  distance  in  a  river,  and  the 
riparian  proprietors  set  np  several  adverse  rights,  he 
might  have  a  bill  of  peace  against  all  of  them  to 
establish  his  right  and  to  quiet  his  possession  (g).  So, 
Sheffield  in  TIic  Sheffield  Waterworks  v.  Yeomans  (A),  a  bill  was 

Yeomans,—  '  brought  against  Y.  and  five  other  defendants,  on 
^eflnSr'  ^®^^^f  ^^  themselves  and  aU  bther  the  persons  named 
with  identical  fn  certain  alleged  certificates,  praying  in  effect  that 
law  against  the  Certificates  might  be  declared  void,  and  be  de- 
^^  '  livered  up  to  be  cancelled.     The  facts  of  the  case, 

which  arose  out  of  the  bursting  of  a  reservoir  belong- 
ing to  the  plaintiff  company,  were  as  follows : — Under 
the  Sheffield  Waterworks  Act,  1 864,  which  was  passed 
to  provide  machinery  for  the  assessment  by  commis- 
sioners of  the  claims  of  sufferers  by  the  inundation, 
upwards  of  7000  claims  for  compensation  had  been 
considered,  and  certificates  issued  for  the  costs  of 
assessing  damages;  which,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Act,  carried  with  them  a  summary  remedy  against 
the  company  on  default  of  payment  of  the  amount 
therein  certified  to  be  due  to  the  holder.  Questions, 
however,  had  arisen  as  to  the  validity  of  1500  of  the 
certificates  which  had  been  delivered  to  the  defendant 
Y.,  town-clerk  of  Sheffield,  on  behalf  of  various  claim- 
ants. The  question  as  to  the  validity  of  these  certifi- 
cates was  the  question  to  be  decided  in  the  suit.  It 
was  held  on  demurrer,  that,  though  the  claims  of  the 
defendants  were  not  identical,  yet,  as  they  all  involved 
the  same  question  of  validity,  the  biU  would  lie,  as  in 
the  nature  of  a  bill  of  peace,  and  the  demurrer  was 
accordingly  overruled. 

mere  a  party      Another  class  of  cases  to  which  bills  of  peace  were 
ordinarily  applied,  was  where  the  plaintiff  had,  after 


iff)  Mayor  of  York  v.  Pilkington,  t  Atk.  282. 
ih)  U  R.  2  Gh.  8. 
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repeated  and  satisfactory  trials,  established  his  right  at  aWeiy  eitab- 
law,  and  yet  was  in  danger  of  further  litigation  and  rf^ht,  Tnd  u 
obstruction  to  his  right  from  new  attempts  to  contro-  ^jJJ*^,^ 
vert  it.     Under  such  circumstances  courts  of  equity  litigation, 
interfered,  and  granted  a  perpetual  injunction  to  quiet 
the  possession  of  the  plaintiff,  and  to  suppress  future 
litigation  of  the  right.     In  a  celebrated  case  (t),  where 
the  title  to  land  had  been  five  several  times  tried  in  an 
ejectment,  and  five  several  verdicts  had  been  given  in  Ejectment,— 
favour  of  the  plaintiff,  the  House  of  Lords  granted  a  JJSwing^oir.  * 
perpetual  injunction,  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  the  P"**^®* 
only  adequate  means  of  suppressing  oppressive  litiga- 
tion and  irreparable  mischief.     Courts  of  equity  would 
not,  however,  interfere  in  such  cases  before  a  trial  at 
law,  nor  until  the  right  had  been  satisfactorily  estab- 
lished at  law ;  latterly,  however,  by  Eolt's  Act  (y),  the 
Court  of  Chancery  might  in  its  discretion  either  direct 
an  issue  to  be  tried  at  the  assizes  or  at  nisi  prius, 
where  the  circumstances  rendered  such  a  course  ad- 
visable, or  might  itself  decide  the  question  of  law  or 
fact. 

It  seems  that  courts  of  equity  would  not,  upon  a  bill  No  perpetoni 
of  this  nature,  decree  a  perpetual  injunction  for  the  fuvour  of  a 
establishment  or  enjoyment  of  the  right  of  a  party  STTO^iIJmf- 
who  claimed  in  contradiction  to  a  public  right,  as  if  tion  of  a  pub- 
he  claimed  an  exclusive  right  to  a  highway,  or  to  a 
common  navigable  river ;  for  it  was  said,  that  would 
be  to  enjoin  all  the  people  of  the  state  or  country. 
But  the  true  principle  was,  that  courts  of  equity  would 
not,  in  such  cases,  upon  principles  of  public  policy, 
intercept  the  assertion  of  public  rights  {k). 

It  does  not  appear  that  bills  quia  timet  are  in  the  Judicature 
slightest    degree    affected   by   the    Judicature   Acts,    ^  » *  ®*^  **  • 


(i)  Earl  ofBatfi  v.  Sherunn,  Free.  Ch.  261  ;  4  Bro.  P.  C.  273. 
(J)  25  &  26  Vict.,  c.  42,  8.  2.  (i)  St.  858. 
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1873-75,01  the  rules  thereunder,  excepting  to  this 
merely  nominal  extent,  that  they  would  now  be  called 
actions  in  the  nature  of  bills  ^ia  timet.  But  as  re- 
gards bills  of  peace,  in  certain  cases  at  least,  it  may 
be  that  Order  11  rule  4,  regarding  the  consolida- 
tion of  actions,  has  dispensed  with  the  necessity  of 
commencing  a  separate  action  in  the  nature  of  a  bill 
of  peace  for  that  purpose.  Otherwise,  the  equity 
jurisdiction  remains. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

CANCELLING   AND   DELIVERY   UP    OF   DOCUMENTS. 

The  Court  of  Chancery  frequently  cancelled,  or  re-  imtrument 

•    jj  jjxi_jT  J  *      1.  X    ordered  to  be 

scmded,  or  ordered  to  be  delivered  up,  instruments  delivered  up— 
which  had  answered  the  end  for  which  they  were  ^^•"'^ 
created,  or  which  were  voidable,  or  which  were  in  fact 
void  (a).  The  jurisdiction  exercised  in  cases  of  this 
sort  was  founded  upon  the  administration  of  a  protec- 
tive or  preventive  justice.  The  party  was  relieved 
upon  the  principle  quia  timet ;  that  is,  for  fear  that 
such  instruments  might  afterwards  be  vexatiously  or 
injuriously  used  against  him,  when  the  evidence  to  im- 
peach them  might  have  been  lost ;  or  that  they  might 
already  throw  a  cloud  or  suspicion  over  his  title  or 
interest  (b). 

The  application  to  the  court  for  this  purpose  was  Grimting  of 
not  a  matter  of  absolute  right  upon  which  the  court 'ot a*mattM-* 
was  bound  to  pass  a  final  decree,  but  it  was  a  matter  ^|  ];«^*i^'^' 
of  judicial  discretion  to  grant  or  to  refuse  the  relief  discretion  in 
prayed,  according  to  its  own  notion  of  what  was  pro- 
per.      Thus,  a  court  of  equity  would  sometimes  refuse 
to  decree  specific  performance  of  an  agreement,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  might  decline  to  order  the  agreement 
to  be  delivered  up,  cancelled,  or  rescinded ;  and,  again, 
the  court  might  order  an  agreement  to  be  rescinded  or 
cancelled  upon  the  application  of  one  party,  and  yet 
decline  to  interfere  at  the  instance  of  the  other  (c). 

(a)  Sm.  Man.  396. 

{h)  St.  694 ;  Cooper  r,  Jod,  27  Beav.  313  ;  W t.  B ,  32  Beav. 

574  ;  Onions  y.  Cohen,  2  H.  &  M.  354. 
(c)  St  693. 
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Voluntary  For  example,  voluntary  agreements,   although  free 

meDt°nor"  ^om  fraud,  Were  not  enforceable  in  a  court  of  equity, 
ordinarily       ^ud  vet  thev  would  and  will  not  ordinarily  be  set  aside 

relieved  «/  ./  j 

against.  by  the  court,  being  free  from  fraud.       If  a  man  would 

improvidently  bind  himself  in  a  voluntary  deed,  and 
not  reserve  a  liberty  to  himself  by  a  power  of  revoca- 
tion, a  court  of  equity,  as  was  quaintly  stated  in  an  old 
case,  would  not  loose  the  fetters  he  had  put  on  himself, 
but  would  leave  him  to  lie    down    under  his    own 
folly  (d).      And  this  doctrine  was  never  narrowed  by 
later  decisions,  the  absence  of  a  power  of  revocation  in 
a  voluntary  deed  not  throwing  upon  the  person  seeking 
to  uphold  the  deed  the  onus  of  proving  that  such  a 
power  was  intentionally  excluded  by  the    donor  {e). 
If  court  grant-  And  evcu  in  those  cases  in  which  the  court  would 
did^oon*       grant  relief,  it  imposed  such  terms  as  it  thought  fit 
terms.  upon  the  plaintiff,  upon  the   maxim,  he  who  seeks 

equity  must  do  equity,  and  if  he  refused  to  comply 
with  such  terms,  his  bill  was  dismissed  (/). 

Where  plain-  A  party  had  a  right  to  come  into  equity  to  have 
ci^e^  to*an  agreements,  deeds,  or  securities  cancelled,  rescinded,  or 
instrument  in  delivered  up,  where  he  had  a  defence  to  them  good  in 
not  at  law.  equity,  but  not  capable  of  being  made  available  at 
law  {g), 

I.  Voidable  Courts  of  equity  would  also,  in  general,  set  aside  and 

(o.)  When  can-  cauccl  agreements  and  securities  which  were  voidable 
celled.  merely,  and  not  void,  under   the  following  circum- 

stances (7t) : — 

Four  groups  I.  Where  there  was  some  actual  fraud  in  the  party 

of  cases.  defendant,  in  which  the  party  plaintiff  had  not  partici- 

pated. 


{d)  See  ViUert  v.  Beaumont,  I  Vern.  loi  ;  Bill  v.  Cureton,  2  My.  k, 
K.  503  ;  Pttre  ▼.  Eipinaue,  2  My.  &  K.  496. 

(e)  HaU  T.  HaU,  L.  R.  8  Ch.  App.  430;  and  distinguish  ChutU  v. 
Acworth,  L.  R.  8  Eq.  558 ;  WcHlatton  v.  Tribe,  L.  R.  9  Eq.  44. 

(/)  St.  693.  iff)  St.  694.  {h)  St.  695, 
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2.  Where  there  was  some  constructive  fraud  against 
public  policy,  and  the  party  plaintiff  had  not  partici- 
pated therein. 

3.  Where  there  was  some  constructive  fraud  agamst 
public  policy,  and  although  the  party  plaintiff  had  par- 
ticipated therein,  yet  public  policy  would  have  been  de- 
feated by  allowing  the  instrument  to  stand. 

4.  Where  there  was  some  constructive  fraud  in  both 
parties,  but  they  were  not  both  of  them  in  pari  delicto. 

The  first  two  of  these  four  groups  of  cases  occasioned  lUiMtrationi 
little  difficulty  to  the  court ;  it  was  manifestly  a  dictate  ^©upL.^^ 
of  natural  ji!lstice,  that  a  party  ought  not  to  be  per- 
mitted to  avaU  himself  of  any  instrument,  deed,  or 
agreement,  procured  by  his  own  actual  or  constructive 
fraud,  to  the  prejudice  of  a  third  person  not  a  party  to 
the  fraud  (t). 

The  third  group  of  cases  comprised,  e.g,,  gaming 
securities,  which  would  be  decreed  to  be  delivered  up, 
notwithstanding  both  parties  had  participated  in  the 
fraud,  because  public  policy  would  be  best  served  by 
such  a  course  (J), 

The  fourth  group  of  cases  comprised,  e.g.,  cases  in 
which  the  party  seeking  relief  had  acted  under  circum- 
stances of  oppression,  imposition,  hardship,  or  other 
undue  influence,  arising  either  from  a  great  inequality 
between  the  ages  or  conditions  of  the  respective  parties, 
or  from  some  other  like  occasion  (k). 

On  the  other  hand,  where  the  party  seeking  relief  i.  Voidable 

(*)  St.  695  a, 

{j)  Eari  of  MiOUnan  v.  Stewart,  3  Mylne  &  Craig,  18 ;  W v. 

B ,  32  Beav.  574 ;  Quarrier  y.  CoUton,  i  Phillips,  Ch.  R.  147. 

{k)  Story,  695  a. 
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instrumenu  was  the  sole  guilty  party,  or  where  he  had  participated 
jrfwhen  not  equally  and  deliberately  in  the  fraud,  or  where  the 
canceUed.  agreement  which  he  wanted  to  set  aside  was  founded 
on  illegality,  immorality,  or  some  base  or  unconscion- 
able conduct  on  his  own  part;  in  such  cases  courts 
of  equity  would  have  left  him  to  the  consequences 
of  his  own  iniquity,  and  would  decline  to  assist  him 
to  escape  from  the  toils  which  he  had  studiously  pre- 
pared to  entangle  others,  or  whereby  he  had  sought  to 
violate  with  impunity  the  best  interests  and  morals  of 
social  life  (/). 

II.  Void  in-  Questious  oftcu  occurrcd  how  far  courts  of  equity 

itrumenu,  -vTould  or  ought  to  interfere  to  direct  deeds  and  other 
solemn  instruments  to  be  delivered  up  and  cancelled, 
which  were  utterly  void,  and  not  merely  voidable. 
The  doubt,  in  the  first  place,  was  whether,  the  instru- 
ment being  utterly  void  and  incapable  of  being  en- 
forced even  at  law,  the  remedial  justice  of  courts  of 
law  to  protect  the  party  was  not  adequate  and  com- 
plete, and  therefore  obviated  the  necessity  of  the  inter- 
position of  courts  of  equity,  and,  in  the  next  place,  the 
doubt  was  whether  the  more  appropriate  remedy  would 
not  be,  the  granting  a  perpetual  injunction  to  restrain 
the  use  of  the  instrument  (m). 

(a.)  whende-  ^^^  whatever  the  doubts  and  difficulties  formerly 
livered  up.  entertained  upon  this  subject,  they  were  put  to  rest  by 
the  more  modem  decisions,  and  the  jurisdiction  of 
equity  to  order  a  delivery  up  of  void  documents  was 
in  these  same  decisions  fully  established,  in  all  cases 
in  which  the  delivery  up  of  the  document  might  help 
to  prevent  the  perpetration  of  some  further  wrong  (n). 

(0  Franco  v.  Bolton,  3  Vea.  Jr.  368,  372 ;  St,  John  v.  St.  John,  n 
^e»'  535»  S3^ ;  ^y^»^  ▼.  Jenkins,  L.  K.  16  Eq.  27$  ;  St.  697. 

(m)  St.  698 ;  Hilton  v.  Barrow,  i  Ves.  Jr.  284;  Byan  v.  Maekmath, 
3  Bro.  C.  C.  15,  16. 

(n)  Mr.  Swanston's  note  to  Davi$  v.  Duke  of  Marlbwough,  2  Swanst. 
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The  jurisdiction  in  these  cases  was  founded  on  the  Grounda  for 
principle  of  equity  that  it  was  better  to  prevent  than  ®  ^®"°^  °^* 
to  relieve.  If  an  instrument  was  of  such  turpitude 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  used  or  enforced,  it  was  against 
conscience  for  the  party  holding  it  to  retain  it,  since  he 
could  only  retain  it  for  some  sinister  purpose.  If  it 
was  a  negotiable  instrument,  it  might  also  have  been 
used  for  a  fraudulent  or  improper  purpose  to  the  injury 
of  some  one  or  other.  If  it  was  a  deed  purporting  to 
convey  lands  or  other  hereditaments,  its  existence  in 
an  uncancelled  state  necessarily  had  a  tendency  to 
throw  a  cloud  over  the  title.  If  it  was  a  mere  written 
agreement,  solemn  or  otherwise,  while  it  existed  it  was 
always  liable  to  be  applied  to  improper  purposes,  and 
it  might  be  vexatiously  litigated  at  a  distance  of  time, 
when  the  proper  evidence  to  repel  the  claim  might 
have  been  lost  or  obscured  (p). 

But  where  the  illegality  of  the  agreement,  deed,  or  (6.)  when  not 
other  instrument  appeared  upon  the  face  of  it,  so  that  and  ui^n  what 
its  nullity  could  admit  of  no  doubt,  and  its  capacity  grounds, 
therefore  to  be  made  the  means  of  perpetrating  some 
further  wrong  was  wholly  paralysed,  there  was  not  the 
same  reason  for  the  inteiference  of  a  court  of  equity,  to 
direct  it  to  be  cancelled  or  delivered  up.  In  such 
a  case  there  could  be  no  danger  that  the  lapse  of  time 
would  deprive  the  party  of  his  full  means  of  defence ; 
nor  could  such  a  paper  throw  a  cloud  over  any  right  or 
title,  or  diminish  any  one's  security,  or  be  used  as  a 
means  of  vexatious  litigation,  or  other  and  sensible 
injury.  And,  accordingly,  it  was  fully  established  that 
in  such  cases  courts  of  equity  would  not  interpose 
their  authority  to  order  a  delivery  up  of  void  instru- 
ments (p), 

(0)  St.  700;  Bromley  v.  Holland,  7  VeB.  20,  21 ;  Kemp  v.  Ptior,  7 
Ves.  248,  249. 

(p)  Simpion  ▼.  Lord  Howden,  3  Mylne  ft  Or.  97 ;  Bro^Uy  v.  Holland, 
7  Ves.  16  ;  Thrdfall  v.  Lunt,  7  Sim.  627 ;  Hurd  v.  Billinffton,  6  Gr. 
145;  St  700  a. 
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The  jurisdiction  of  courts  of  equity  on  this  subject 
was  analogous  to  the  jurisdiction,  quia  timet,  already 
explained  (y). 

Judicature  The  Judicature  Acts,  1873-75,  ^  ^^^  have  seen, 

ct«,  e  ect  o  .  j^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  material  respect  altered  the  jurisdiction 

in  equity  as  regards  actions  in  the  nature  of  bills  quia 
timet;  and  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  here,  whether 
these  same  Acts  have  in  any  material  respect  altered 
the  jurisdiction  in  equity  as  regards  the  cancellation 
of  voidable  and  the  delivery  up  of  void  instruments. 
Firstly,  every  ground  of  defence  and  every  variety  of 
relief  and  of  protection  and  prevention  being  equally 
available  in  and  equally  procurable  from  all  the  divi- 
sions of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  as  well  the  Conmion 
Law  as  the  Chancery  Divisions,  it  is  clear  that  the  juris- 
diction in  equity  in  such  matters,  so  far  as  it  survives, 
is  no  longer  auxiliary,  but  is  strictly  speaking  con- 
current,  although  (for  reasons  of  convenience)  it  is  by 
the  Judicature  Act,  1873  (r),  assigned  to  the  Chancery 
Division  as  portion  of  its  exclusive  jurisdiction.  Then, 
secondly,  any  jurisdiction  which  equity  derived  from 
the  fact  that  certain  defences  on  equitable  grounds 
might  not  be  available  in  an  action  at  law  on  the 
instrument, — all  that  jurisdiction  must  be  considered 
to  have  ceased  with  the  reason  of  it  ceasing ;  and  we 
have  seen,  that  the  reason  of  it  has  in  fact  now  ceased. 
Then  what  portion  of  the  jurisdiction  remains  ?  It 
seems,  only  that  portion  of  the  jurisdiction  now  remains 
which  was  founded  upon  the  consideration  of  future 
perils  or  wrongs  being  done  to  some  one  or  other 
through  the  non-cancellation  or  non-delivery  up  of  the 
void  or  voidable  instrument,  not  being  perils  or  wrongs 
resulting  or  possibly  resulting  from  the  former  imperfect 
condition  of  the  law,  but  being  perils  or  wrongs  un- 

(q)  Part  iv.,  chap,  iii.,  dupra.    See  also  Pedke  v.  Highfidd,  i  Ruu. 
559 ;  St.  701. 
(f)  §  34i  «ub-0ect.  3. 
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connected  with  judicial  proceedings,  and  which  may 
therefore  be  designated  perils  or  wrongs  in  pais.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  the  High  Court  of  Justice  in  its 
Chancery  Division  will  now  entertain  jurisdiction  for 
the  cancellation  of  voidable  and  for  the  delivery  up  of 
void  instruments,  in  all  those  cases  (and  apparently  in 
those  cases  only)  in  which  there  would  be  the  circum- 
stances necessary  to  support  an  action  in  the  nature  of 
a  bill  quia  timet  as  above  explained. 


2  Q 


(     6io     ) 


CHAPTER  V. 


BILLS  TO  ESTABLISH  WILLS. 


Court  of  Pro- 
bate. 

Equity  deals 
with  wills  Id' 
cidentally. 


Although  courts  of  equity  had  no  general  jurisdiction 
over  wills,  the  proper  court  having  been  as  regards  per- 
sonalty the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  and  latterly  the  Court 
of  Probate  its  successor  (a),  and  as  regards  realty  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  or  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  and 
latterly  (upon  citation  of  the  heir  and  devisee)  the 
Court  of  Probate  (6),  yet^  whenever  a  will  came  inci- 
dentally into  question  before  courts  of  equity,  as  when 
these  courts  were  called  upon  to  execute  the  trusts  of 
the  will,  they  necessarily  acquired  some  jurisdiction 
regarding  wills  (c).  In  such  a  case,  if  the  validity  of 
the  will  was  admitted,  or  already  established  else- 
where, the  courts  of  equity  acted  upon  it  to  the  fuUest 
extent ;  but  if  the  parties  contested  the  validity  of  the 
will  and  the  same  had  not  been  established  elsewhere, 
the  court  of  equity  in  which  the  cause  was  depending 
would  have  caused  the  validity  of  the  will  to  be  estab- 
lished, and  for  that  purpose  would  either  have  directed 
an  issue  or  issues  to  be  tried  at  the  assizes,  and  upon 
the  finding,  or  ultimate  finding,  would  have  declared  the 
will  established,  or  would  itself  have  tried  the  question 
and  established  the  will  on  its  own  finding,  which  latter 
course  was  called  proving  the  will  in  Chancery  pei" 
testes  (d) ;  and  if  the  will  were  once  established,  a  per- 


(a)  20  ft  21  Vict.,  c.  77,  bs.  6i,  62.  (b)  Ibid, 

(c)  Sheffield  v.  Duchest  of  Buekingkamthire,  I  Aik.  630. 
{d)  See  also  Rolfs  Act,  25  &  26  Vict,  0.  42. 
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petual  injunctioii  would  have  been  decreed  against  the 
heir  (e). 


But  further,  it  was  often  the  principal  object  of  a  Deviwe  may 
suit  in  equity,  as  when  brought  by  devisees,  to  establish  eqStTto 
the  validity  of  the  will  being  a  will  of  real  estate,  and,  ^aJ^    -n*^ 
to  obtain  thereupon  a  perpetual  injunction  against  the  heir-at-law. 
heir-at-law,  to  prevent  him  from  contesting  its  validity 
in  future  (J).     In  such  cases  the  jurisdiction  exercised 
by   courts    of   equity   was    analogous    to   that  exer- 
cised in  cases  of  bills  quia  timet,  and   was  founded 
upon  the  like  considerations,  in  order  to  give  security 
and  repose  to  titles,  while  the  evidence  for  them  was 
abimdant  (g).     And   their   jurisdiction  was    assumed 
because  the  devisee  had  no  power  to  actively  litigate 
the  validity  of  the  will  at  law,  but  was  obliged  to  wait 
until  the  heir  at  law  commenced  an  ejectment  at  law, 
which  action  the  heir  might  indeed  commence  at  once, 
but  might  also  put  off  until  the  evidence  in  support  of 
the  will  was  grown  obscure. 


Accordingly,  in  the  case  of  Boyse  v.  Rossborough  (A),  Even  though 
it  was  decided  that  a  devisee  in  possession  was  entitled  hw  brought*^ 
to  have  the  will  established  against  the  heir-at-law  of  ^^  ojootmont. 
the  testator,  although  the  heir  had  brought  no  action 
of  ejectment  against  the  devisee,  although  no  trusts 
were  declared  by  the  will,  and  although  it  was  not 
necessary  to  administer  the  estate  under  the  direction 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery.     And  it  was  further  deter-  ^^^[yigij™*^ 
mined,  that  the  Court  of  Chancery  had  power  to  estab-  wUi  against 

•■.  1  .-11  «      .  i«         1    .     .  ^  .    .  ...   all  Betting  up 

lish  a  Will  against  parties  claimmg  imder  a  prior  wul,  an  adverM 
and   disputing  the  plaintiff's   claim,  a  devisee  being  "*^*^*- 


(e)  St.  144S-47.  (/)  BooUe  y.  JBlundeU,  19  Ves.  494,  509. 

(flr)  St.  1447. 

(h)   Kay,  71 ;    I  E.  &  J.   124;  3  De  G.  M.  ft  G.  817;  6  H.  L. 
Caa.  I. 
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entitled  to  have  the  will  established,  and  his  title  quieted 
not  only  as  against  the  heir  but  against  all  persons 
setting  up  adverse  rights  (i). 


The  heir-at- 
law  can  only 
come  into 
equity  by 
consent. 


But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  heir-at-law  could  not 
come  into  a  court  of  equity  excepting  by  consent  of 
the  devisee  to  have  the  validity  of  the  will  tried.  He 
could  not  come  into  equity  unless  with  such  consent, 
because  he  had  a  legal  remedy  by  ejectment :  if  there 
were  any  impediments  to  the  proper  trial  of  the  merits 
of  such  an  ejectment,  he  might  have  come  into  equity 
to  have  them  removed,  e.g.^  upon  a  bill  for  discovery  {j). 
And  latterly,  on  a  bill  by  em  heir,  praying  an  issue  cfe- 
visavit  vel  rum,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  incidental 
relief,  the  court  might,  imder  Eolt's  Act  (k),  s.  2,  have 
determined  the  question  itself,  or  in  its  discretion  might 
have  directed  an  issue  to  be  tried  at  law,  and  in  these 
cases  the  heir  was  entitled  as  of  right  to  a  trial  by 
jury(0. 


Allen  y, 
M'Phenon, 
the  faoti  of, 
and  deoiiion 


m. 


In  connection  with  the  jurisdiction  in  equity  to 
establish  wills,  reference  should  also  be  made  to  the 
two  cases  of  Allen  v.  M'Pherson  (m),  and  Mduish  v. 
Milton  (n).  In  the  former  of  these  two  cases,  it 
appeared  that  a  testator  by  his  will  and  certain  codicils 
thereto  gave  R.  A.  large  bequests,  and  by  a  final 
codicil  revoked  all  these  bequests  and  substituted  for 
them  a  small  weekly  allowance  for  R.  A/s  life  only. 
The  will  and  all  the  codicils  were  admitted  to  probate 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  (being  the  then  Court  of 
Probate).  Subsequently  to  such  probate,  R  A.  filed 
Ms  bill  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  alleging  that  the 
testator  had  executed  the  last  codicil  under  the  undue 


(t)  Zooftt  7.  LoveU,  3  K.  &  J.  i. 

{fj  Sm.  Man.  409.  {h)  25  k  26  Viet,  c.  42. 

(/)  Dan.  Ch.  Prac.  938,  945  ;  Banks  v.  Oood/eUow,  40  L.  J.  Ch.  511. 
(m)  I  H.  L.  Ca.  191.  (n)  L.  R.  3  Ch.  Dir.  27. 
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influence  of  the  residuary  legatee  who  had  falsely  re- 
presented E.  A.'s  character  to  the  testator,  and  further 
alleging  that  it  had  not  been  open  to  him  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court  to  take  objection  to  the  validity  of 
such  codicil  on  that  ground,  and  praying  that  the 
residuary  legatee  might  be  declared  a  trustee  for  R.  A. 
to  the  extent  of  the  revoked  bequests.  But  it  was 
held,  that  the  Court  of  Chancery  had  no  jurisdiction  in 
the  matter. 

And   in   the    case   of  Mduish  v.  Milton,  supra,  it  Afeiuish  v. 
appeared  that  the  testator  made  a  will  giving  all  his  f^tJof,  wTd 
property  to  the  defendant  (whom  he  described  as  his  decsUion  in. 
wife),  and   also  appointing  her  sole  executrix.     She 
proved  the  will  in  the  Court  of  Probate.     The  heir-at- 
law  and  sole  next  of  kin  of  the  testator  subsequently 
filed  his  bill  against  the  defendant,  alleging  that  the 
defendant  was  not  the  testator's  lawful  wife,  and  that 
she  had  obtained  the  property  by  fraudulently  deceiving 
the  testator  on  that  head,  and  praying  that  she  might 
be  declared  a  trustee  of  the  property  for  him.     But 
the  court  (James,  Mellish,  and  Baggalay,  L.  J.J.)  held 
that  the   Court  of  Chancery  had   no  jurisdiction  to 
entertaiD  the  case,  which  was  exclusively  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Probate. 

The  two  last -mentioned  cases  appear  to  be  con- The  present 
elusive  against  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Chancery  Division  {he  equity*  °' 
of  the  High  Court,  as  regards  wills  and  codicils  dealing  division, 
with  personal  estate  (with  or  without  real  estate),  or 
containing  even  an  appointment  of  an  executor  although 
not  otherwise  purporting  to  deal  with  personal  estate : 
in  aU  these  cases,  the  Court  of  Probate  has  jurisdiction. 
But  that  court  has   no  jurisdiction,   even  since  the 
Judicature  Acts,  1873-75  (0),  in  the  matter  of  wills 
not  dealing  with  personal  estate  and  not  containing  any 

(o)  See  Act  1 873,  §  34,  and  Act  1875,  §  11,  sub-sect.  3. 
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appointment  of  executors,  but  dealing  with  real  estate 
only:  Consequently,  in  the  case  of  a  will  of  real 
estate  only,  the  rule  contained  in  Boyse  v.  Rossborough, 
sicpra,  would  appear  still  to  hold  good,  and  not  to  be 
affected  by  the  cases  of  Allen  v.  M'Pherson,  and 
Meluish  v.  Milton,  supra,  so  that  in  this  case  the 
Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court  would  stiU  have 
jurisdiction  to  establish  wiUs;  and  in  a  very  recent 
case  (p),  Jessell,  M.E.,  said  that  a  judge  of  the 
Chancery  Division  (or,  in  fact,  of  any  Division)  of 
the  High  Court  had,  under  the  Judicature  Acts, 
jurisdiction  to  grant  probate,  but  that  (for  the  reasons 
there  stated)  it  would  not  be  using  a  sound  discretion 
to  exercise  the  jurisdiction  (5'). 

{p)  Pinney  v.  Hunt,  L.R.  6  Ch.  Div.  98. 
(9)  L.  R.  6  Ch.  Div.  loi. 


(     615     ) 


CHAPTER  VT. 


"  NE     EXEAT     REGNO." 


The  writ  of  ne  exeat  regno  was  a  prerogative  writ,  which  To  prerent 
issued,  as  its  name  imports,  to  prevent  a  person  from  fn^the^reaJm. 
leaving  the  reahn ;  in  its  origin,  it  was  only  applied 
to  great  political  objects  and  purposes  of  state,  for 
the  safety  and  benefit  of  the  realm  (a) ;  and  such  hav- 
ing been  the  character  of  its  origin,  it  is  at  the  present 
day  applied  in  favour  of  the  subject  and  his  private 
rights,  with  great  caution  and  jealousy  {b). 

In  general,  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  writ  of  7ic  General  rule, 
exeat  regno  would  not  be  granted  unless  in  cases  of  '\^^^tt^^^^^ 
equitable  debts  and  claims,  in  respect  of  which  it  was  equitable 
in  the  nature  of  equitable  baU.     If  therefore  the  debt 
was  one  demandable  at  law,  the  writ  would  be  refused ; 
for  in  such  a  case  the  remedy  at  law  was  open  to  the 
party  (c). 

However,  to  the  general  rule,  that  the  writ  of  ne  exeat  Two  exoep- 
regno  lay  only  in  respect  of  equitable  debts  and  claims,  **®°*»'~ 
there  were  two  recognised  exceptions,  that  is  to  say, — 

I.  Where  alimony  had  been  decreed  to  a  wife,  it  i.  in caaes of 
would  be  enforced  against  a  husband  by  a  writ  of  ne  creedrwhere 
exeat  regno,  if  he  was  about  to  quit  the  realm.     But  ^^^Jand  in- 

*'      '  *  teDdi  leaving 

the  alimony  must  have  been  actually  decreed ;  for  if  the  jnriadic- 
the  case  was  still  pending,  courts  of  equity  would  not 
have  granted  the  writ  (rf). 

(a)  St  1465-67.  (6)  St.  1468. 

(c)  St.  147a  {d)  St.  1472. 
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2.  In  cases  2.  Where  there  was  an  admitted  balance   due  by 

isan"<hnitted  the  defendant  to  the  plaintiff,  but  a  larger  sum  was 
^ii*ntiif  rfims  cl*™cd  by  the  plaintiff,  the  writ  would  be  issued,  for 
a  larger  sum.    there  was  uot  in  such  a  cas6  any  real  deviation  from 
the  appropriate  jurisdiction  of  courts  of  equity,  matters 
of  account  having  been  properly  cognisable  therein  (e). 


The  debt 
must  be  cer- 
tain in  its 
nature. 


As  to  the  nature  of  the  equitable  demand  for  which 
a  writ  of  ne  exeat  regno  would  be  issued,  it  must  have 
been  certain  as  to  its  nature,  and  actually  payable,  and 
not  contingent.  It  should  also  have  been  for  some 
debt  or  pecuniary  demand.  The  writ  would  not  be 
issued,  therefore,  in  a  case  where  the  demand  was  of  a 
general  unliquidated  nature,  or  was  in  the  nature  of 
damages  (/), 


Judicature 
Acts, — effect 
of. 


The  Judicature  Acts,  1873-75,  do  not  appear  to 
have  in  any  respect  altered  the  equitable  jurisdiction  in 
respect  of  the  writ  tic  exeat  regno  ;  although  it  may  be 
a  question,  whether  the  writ  would  not  now  issue  for 
legal  as  well  as  for  equitable  debts  (^),  assuming  that 
the  other  circumstances  of  the  case  were  proper  for  the 
exercise  by  the  court  of  this  jurisdiction. 


(e)  St.  1473  *  '^o^  ▼•  Sohey,  L.  R.  15  Eq.  200. 
(/)  St.  1474.  {g)  Judicature  Act,  1873,  §  24,  sub-sect.  7. 
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THE  PRACTICE  IN  EQUITY. 


Sections  1-4. 
the  courts  (superior  kstd  inferior,  original  and 

appellate)  having  jurisdiction  in  equity, ALSO, 

THE  jurisdiction  THEREOF. 

§  I .  The  Chcmcery  Division. — The  Courts  Original  and 
Appellate. — Firstly,  there  is  the  High  Court,  consisting 
of  the  Bolls  Court,  the  Courts  of  the  three  Vice-Chan - 
cellors  (each  of  these  four  Courts  having  chambers 
attached  to  it),  and  the  Court  of  the  Additional  Judge 
(Fry,  J.),  appointed  under  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judi- 
cature Act,  1877  (40  Vict.,  c.  9),  but  having  no 
chambers  attached  to  it. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  Court  of  Appeal,  consisting  of 
the  Lords  Justices,  three  of  them,  at  the  least,  being 
required  upon  all  appeals  from  judgments  (final  or  in- 
terlocutory), and  two  of  them,  at  the  least,  in  all 
appeals  from  interlocutory  orders  (Act  1876,*  §  12). 


*  Act  1873,  means  the  Judicature  Act,  1873;  Act  1875,  mo^uis  the 
Judicature  Act,  1875  ;  Act  1876,  means  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction  Act, 
1876 ;  and  Act  1877,  means  the  Judicature  Act,  1877 ;  also,  Roman 
numerals  denote  the  number  of  Order,  and  Arabic  numerals  denote  the 
number  of  Jtule,  the  Orders  and  Rules  of  the  Supreme  Court  being  (for 
the  sake  of  brevity)  so  denoted  thoughont  this  Epitome  of  Practice. 
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Thirdly,  there  is  the  House  of  Lords,  to  which  an 
appeal  lies  from  every  judgment  (whether  final  or  in- 
terlocutory), and  also  from  every  interlocutory  order  of 
the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Chancery. 

§  2.  The  Chancery  Division, — Oeneral  Jurisdiction 
of. — The  matters  assigned  (and,  in  effect,  exdiLsively 
assigned)  to  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court 
(Act  1873,  §  34)  are  the  following: — 

(i.)  All  causes  and  matters  (other  than  appeals 
from  County  Courts),  which,  by  any  particular 
or  general  statute,  have  been,  or  shall  be,  ex- 
clusively assigned  to  that  Division ;  and 

(2.)  All  causes  and  matters  connected  with  the 
following  matters,  namely : — 

(a)  Administration  of  Estates ; 

(i)  Partnerships, — Dissolution  and  Accounts; 

(c)  Mortgages, — Eedemption  and  Foreclosure; 

(d)  Portions  and  other  Charges  on  Land, — Rais- 


ing of ; 


\ 


(e)  Liens  and  Charges  on  Property, — Sale  of  such 
Property,  and  distribution  of  proceeds  of  sale; 

(/)  Trusts  (Public  or  Private), — Execution  of; 

{g)  Deeds  and  other  Instruments, — Cancellation, 
or  Setting  Aside,  or  Rectification  thereof; 

(A)  Sales  and  Leases,  Contracts  for — Specific  Per- 
formance of; 

(i)  Real  Estate, — Partition  and  Sale  of; 

{k)  Infants,  —  Custody  of  their  Persons  and 
Estates  (Act  1873,  §  34);  and  (practically) 

(/)  Lunatics  so  found  by  inquisition  (Act  1875, 
§  7) ;  besides,  also — 

(771)  Lunatics  not  so  found  {Van^  v.  Vaive,  L,  R. 
2  CL  Div.  124) ;  and  besides  also — 

{n)  Married  Women, — in  all  the  intricate  ques- 
tions relating  to  their  property,  whether 
settled  to  their  separate  use  or  not. 
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And  the  Chancery  Division  has  also  concurrent  juris- 
diction in  every  matter  or  thing  (of  a  civil  character) 
in  which  the  Common  Law  Divisions  have  jurisdic- 
tion,— e.g.,  a  matter  of  account,  however  simple,  is 
now  the  subject  of  equitable  jurisdiction,  and  even, 
sernhle,  an  injunction  may  be  granted  to  restrain  the 
publication  of  a  libel  {Hinricksy,  Bemdea,  W.N...  1878, 
p.  II). 

§  3.  Bivisumal  Courts, — Matters  for, — The  various 
business  for  these  courts  may  be  classified  as  under : — 

(i.)  All  appeals  (from  Petty  or  Quarter  Sessions) 
from  a  County  Court,  or  from  any  other  In- 
ferior Court,  which,  before  the  Judicature 
Acts  1873-5,  lay  to  the  Superior  Courts  of 
Law  or  Equity  (Act  1875,  §  45  ;  lvii.a,  i) ; 

(2.)  Cases,  or  points  in  cases,  reserved  at  trials  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Divisional  Court,  and 
cases  or  points  in  cases  directed  at  trials  to  be 
argued  before  the  Divisional  Court  (Act  1873, 

§46); 

(3.)  Applications  for  New  Trials,  from  a  trial  before 

a  Judge  vnth   a   Jury  (xxxix.    i ;    lvii.a,    i , 

Dec.  1876). 
(4.)  Applications  for  orders  charging  stock  or  shares 

(xlvi.  i);  and 
(5.)    The   following    civil  (besides  certain  election 

and  criminal)  proceedings,  viz. : — 

(a)  Proceedings  directed  by  Act  of  Parliament  to 

be  taken  before  the  Court,  when  the  Court's 
decision  is  final ; 

(b)  Cases    stated    by    the     Bailway    Commis- 

sioners ; 

(c)  Special  cases,  by  agreement  of  all  parties ;  and 
{d)  Appeals  from  the  jCommon  Law  Chambers  to 

the  Court  (lvii.a,  i). 
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Appeals  (where  they  lie)  from  a  Divisional  Court 
are  to  the  Court  of  Appeal. 

§  4.  Inferior  Courts  (inclvding  County  Courts)^ — 
General  Jurisdiction  of. — Every  inferior  court  having 
jurisdiction  in  equity,  or  in  both  law  and  equity,  is  to 
grant  (in  all  proceedings  before  it)  such  relief,  redress, 
or  remedy,  or  combination  of  remedies,  either  absolute 
or  conditional,  and  is  also  to  grant  such  or  the  like 
effect  to  every  ground  of  defence  or  counter-claim, 
equitable  or  legal,  in  as  full  a  manner,  as  the  High 
Court  may  and  ought  to  grant  (Act  1873,  §  89), 
subject  to  this  one  exception  or  limitation,  viz.,  that 
where  the  defence  or  counter-claim  involves  matter 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  such  inferior  court,  no  relief 
is  to  be  given  thereon  beyond  the  limit  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  inferior  court  (Act  1873,  §  90) ;  but  such 
limited  relief  may  be  given,  or  the  entire  action  may 
(on  the  application  of  either  party)  be  transferred  into 
the  High  Court  (Act  1873,  §  90). 

The  appeal  from  an  inferior  court  is  to  a  divisional 
court  of  the  High  Court,  and  the  decision  of  such 
divisional  court  is  usually  final  (Act  1873,  §  45),  but 
may  (with  the  leave  of  the  divisional  court)  be 
appealed  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  (Act  1873,  §  45). 


Section  5. 

the  formal  procedure  and  the  summary  procedure 

distinguished. 

The  formal  procedure  is  the  regular  de  cursu  proce- 
dure in  an  action  properly  so  called,  commencing  with 
a  writ  (i.  i),  and  proceeding  successively  to  statement 
of  claim  and  statement  of  defence,  with  or  without  a 
reply  or  other  subsequent .  pleadings,  and  thereafter  to 
argument  or  (as  the  case  may  require)  to  trial  and 
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argument  both,  and  to  judgment  or  (as  the  case  may 
be)  to  verdict  and  judgment  both,  followed  up  with 
satisfaction  of  the  judgment.  The  particular  steps  of 
this  de  cursu  procedure  are  successively  detailed  here- 
under. It  is  conceivable,  although  it  rarely  happens, 
that  nothing  but  the  formal  procedure  should  be  used 
in  an  action ;  more  often,  however,  and  in  fact  almost 
always,  many  incidental  proceedings  intervene  in  the 
progress  of  every  action  from  its  commencement  to  its 
conclusion,  such  incidental  proceedings  being  neces- 
sitated by  various  occasions  arising  in  the  action,  and 
being  disposed  of  in  an  expeditious  and  less  formal  or 
informal  manner,  whence  these  latter  proceedings  of  an 
occasional  and  pr(yut  res  exigit  character  are  commonly 
designated  and  classified  together  as  the  summary  pro- 
cedure in  the  action.  The  particular  occasions  for  the 
exercise  of  the  summaiy  procedure  are  indicated  here- 
under, and  in  general  at  the  particular  stages  at  which 
they  respectively  arise  in  the  action. 

Besides  the  summary  jurisdiction  in  an  action,  the 
Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court  exercises  also  a 
large  summary  jurisdiction,  upon  petition,  motion,  and 
summons,  independently  of  the  pendency  of  any  action, 
and  solely  by  virtue  of  certain  statutory  provisions  in 
that  behalf.  This  particular  summary  or  statutory 
jurisdiction  is  wholly  excluded  from  this  epitome  of  the 
"  Practice  in  Equity,"  but  it  will  be  found  very  con- 
veniently stated  in  Morgan's  CJucncery  Acts  and 
Orders. 

Sections  6-i6. 

the  writ  of  summons the  formal  procedure,  with 

the  summary  procedure  incidental  thereto. 

§  6.  The  Writ  of  Submmons. — Preparation  and  Issue 
of. — Having  procured  an  ordinary  form  of  writ  at  the 
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law  stationer's,  fill  up  same  with  (among  other  matters 
which  the  form  itself  suggests)  the  names  of  the  parties 
on  the  face  of  it,  and  an  indication  of  the  plaintiff's 
claim  on  the  back  of  it,  which  indication  of  claim  is 
called  the  plaintiff's  indorsement  of  claim.  These  two 
matters,  viz.,  the  selection  of  the  parties,  and  the  in- 
dorsement of  claim,  having  been  done,  the  writ  is  then 
taken,  to  theEecord  and  Writ  Clerk's  Office  Chancery,* 
and  upon  payment  of  ten  shillings,  an  adhesive  stamp 
for  that  amount  is  affixed  to  the  writ  (on  the  face  of  it, 
left  hand,  near  top),  and  the  seal  of  the  office  is  then 
impressed  upon  the  writ  (on  the  face  of  it,  left  hand, 
near  foot),  and  aU  (if  any)  erasures,  cancellings,  or 
interlineations  on  the  writ  are  at  the  same  time  marked 
with  a  smaller  seal  impressed,  each  of  them  being 
marked  separately.  So  soon  as  the  writ  is  so  impressed 
with  the  seal  of  the  office,  it  is  said  to  be  issued  (v.  6). 
The  writ  is  tested  (ie.,  witnessed)  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  or  (but  only  in  the  case  of  their  being 
no  Lord  Chancellor)  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England,  and  bears  date  the  day  of  its  issue 
(ii.  8).  And  the  plaintiff  marks  on  the  writ  the  divi- 
sion to  which  he  assigns  his  action,  and  (in  the  Chan- 
cery Division)  the  name  of  the  judge  to  whom  he 
assigns  same  (Act  1875,  §  11,  sub-sects,  i,  2,  3  ;  v.  4). 
The  plaintiff  takes  the  sealed  writ  (and  which  is  called 
the  original  writ)  and  leaves  a  copy  of  same  at  the 
office ;  and  the  copy  so  left  is  filed  in  the  office,  and 
an  entry  of  the  filing  is  made  in  the  cause-book,  and 
the  action  is  distinguished  by  the  date  of  the  current 
year  of  filing,  a  letter  (being  the  first  letter  of  the 


*  The  writ  of  BiimmonB  in  any  Chancery  action  may  be  issued  out  of 
any  District  Registry  ;  and  if  the  defendant  resides  or  trades  within 
the  district  selected  by  plaintiff,  then  the  writ  is  to  direct  defendant  to 
enter  his  appearance  in  the  same  Registry ;  but  if  defendant  neither 
resides  nor  trades  there,  then  the  writ  is  to  mention  that  the  defendant 
may  enter  his  appearance  either  in  London  or  in  the  District  Registry 
(v.  1-3). 
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plaintiff's  surname)  and  a  number  (being  the  number 
which  denotes  the  order  of  the  particular  writ  among 
all  the  writs  entered  under  the  same  letter  in  the  same 
year).  This  year,  letter,  and  number  are  marked  on 
the  original  writ,  and  on  all  copies  thereof,  and  on  all 
subsequent  documents  in  the  action,  on  the  first  page 
of  every  such  document  (right  hand,  near  top)  * 

§  7.  The  Writ  of  Summons. — Indorsement  of  claim 
upon, — The  writ  of  summons,  as  already  stated,  is  to 
be  indorsed  with  a  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  claim 
made,  or  of  the  relief  or  remedy  required  in  the  action 
(ii.  I ) ;  but  in  such  indorsement,  it  is  not  essential  to 
set  forth  the  precise  ground  of  complaint  or  the  precise 
remedy  or  relief  to  which  the  plaintiff  considers  him- 
self entitled  (iii  2) ;  and  accordingly,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  indorsement  may  be  amended  so  as  to  ex- 
tend to  any  other  cause  of  action  or  any  additional 
remedy  or  relief  (Coleboume  v.  Coleboume,  L.  E.  i  Ch. 
D.  690).  If  the  plaintiff  sues,  or  a  defendant  is  sued, 
in  a  representative  capacity,  the  indorsement  of  claim 
is  to  show  it  (iii.  4).  In  aU  cases  of  ordinary  account 
(e.g.,  a  partnership,  executorship,  or  ordinary  trust 
account),  if  the  plaintiff  desires  an  account  in  the  first 
instance,  the  indorsement  of  claim  is  to  ask  specially 
for  such  account  (iii.  8). 

§  8.  The  Writ  of  Summons, — Service  of — So  soon 
as  the  writ  is  issued,  the  plaintiff  should  in  general 
serve  same  on  the  defendant  or  defendants  at  once. 
This  service  is  personal,  that  is,  copy  of  writ  must  be 
put  into  defendant's  hands  or  left  in  his  presence  with 
(in  the  latter  case)  a  verbal  intimation  to  him  that  the 


*  Where  the  writ  issuea  out  of  the  District  Registry,  the  like  steps 
are  gone  through ;  and  the  name  of  the  particular  District  Registry  is 
to  be  specified  on  the  face  of  the  writ  (left  hand,  near  top,  between 
Chancery  Division  and  name  of  particular  judge). 
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slip  of  paper  is  a  copy  of  writ ;  and  the  plaintiff  must 
also  shew  the  original  writ  to  the  defendant,  but,  semble, 
only  if  he  desires  to  see  it  {Goggs  v.  Huntingtower,  1 2 
M.  &  W.  503 ;  ix.  2).  The  person  serving  the  writ 
should  immediately,  and  within  three  days  at  the  most 
after  service,  indorse  on  the  original  writ  the  day  of 
the  month  and  week  of  the  service  (ix.  13). 

Where  husband  and  wife  are  co-defendants,  service 
on  the  husband  is  also  service  on  the  wife  (ix.  3). 

Where  the  defendant  is  an  infant,  the  service  is 
good  if  effected  on  his  or  her  father  or  guardian,  or  (if 
none)  then  on  the  person  with  whom  the  infant  resides, 
or  under  whose  care  he  or  she  is  (ix.  4). 

Where  the  defendant  is  a  lunatic  so  found  by 
inquisition,  service  on  his  or  her  committee  is  good 
service ;  and  when  a  defendant  of  unsound  mind  has 
not  yet  been  found  so  by  inquisition,  the  service  is  good 
if  effected  on  the  person  with  whom  he  or  she  resides, 
or  under  whose  care  he  or  she  is  (ix.  5). 

Where  the  defendants  are  partners,  and  are  described 
by  their  partnership  name  (and  not  by  their  individual 
names),  service  of  the  writ  is  good  if  effected  personally 
upon  any  one  or  more  of  them,  or  if  effected  at  the 
of&ce  (if  only  one),  or  at  the  principal  ofl&ce  (if  more 
than  one)  of  the  partnership,  within  the  jurisdiction, 
upon  the  person  having  at  the  time  of  service  the  con- 
trol or  management  of  the  business  there  (ix.  6) ;  and 
the  like  rule  applies  where  an  ostensible  partnership 
consisting,  in  fact,  of  but  one  person  is  made  a  defend- 
ant by  the  ostensible  partnership  name,  and  not  by 
his  or  her  own  individual  name  (ix.  6a). 

Where  defendant  is  in  legal  possession  of  premises 
which  the  plaintiff  claims  to  recover,  and  the  plaintiff 
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cannot  effect  personal  service  on  the  defendant,  and 
the  premises  are  vacant,  service  is  good  if  a  copy  of 
the  writ  is  posted  upon  the  door  of  the  premises,  if  a 
dwelling-house,  or  upon  some  other  conspicuous  part 
of  the  premises,  not  being  a  dwelling-house  (ix.  8). 

§  9.  The  Writ  ofSwrimans, — Leave  to  issue. — In  case 
the  defendant,  or  any  one  or  more  of  the  defendants, 
is  or  are  out  of  the  jurisdiction,  and  it  is  intended  to 
serve  the  writ  there,  or  to  give  notice  of  it  there,  the 
leave  of  the  court  or  of  a  judge  must  first  be  obtained 
before  the  writ  of  summons  can  be  sealed  (i.e.,  issued) 
at  all  (ii.  4).  Such  leave  may  be  obtained  upon  motion 
in  court,  supported  by  an  affidavit  entitled  in  the 
action  that  is  to  be,  and  in  the  matter  of  the  Judica- 
ture Acts  (Young  v.  Brassey,  L.  R  i  Ch.  D.  277); 
however,  by  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Bolls 
(Jessell,  M.  R.),  and  which  direction  has  been  substan- 
tially adopted  by  the  several  Vice-Chancellors,  the 
unsealed  writ  is  to  be  left  at  chambers,  with  an  office 
copy  of  the  affidavit  (if  any  affidavit  necessary),  and 
the  judge's  leave  to  issue  the  writ  is  then  written  on 
the  unsealed  writ.  The  title  of  the  affidavit  (if  any 
affidavit  necessary)  is  not  altered  by  the  direction. 

§  10.  The  Writ  of  Summans. — Leave  to  make  Svisti- 
iuted  Service  of,  or  to  give  Notice  in  lieu  of  Service  of — 
Where  personal  service  can  be  effected,  but  for  some 
reason  or  other  cannot  be  promptly  effected  (W.  N., 
1875,  p.  202),  the  plaintiff  must  obtain  from  the 
court  or  a  judge  {i.e.,  by  motion  in  court  or  by  sum- 
mons at  chambers)  an  order  for  substituted  or  other 
service,  or  for  the  substitution  of  notice  for  service 
(ix,  2).  Such  order  is  to  be  obtained  on  an  affidavit, 
or  affidavits,  shewing  sufficient  grounds  for  it  (x.). 

§  1 1.  Hie  Writ  of  Summons.  — Leave  to  Serve,  out  of 
Jurisdiction. — Assuming  the  action  to  be  one  within 

2  R 
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the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  (xi.  i),  if  the  plaintiff 
desires  to  serve  writ  upon,  or  to  give  notice  thereof  to, 
a  defendant  or  defendants  out  of  the  jurisdiction,  he 
must  move  in  court  for  an  order  giving  him  leave  so 
to  do,  upon  an  affidavit  or  affidavits  showing  in  what 
place  or  country  such  defendant  or  defendants  is  or  are 
or  probably  may  be  found,  and  showing  whether  or  not 
such  defendant  or  defendants  is  or  are  a  British  subject 
or  British  subjects,  and  showing  also  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  application  is  made  (xi.  3) ;  and  in  case  the 
action  is  in  respect  of  a  contract  or  the  breach  thereof 
(xi.  I  a),  the  affidavit  or  affidavits  in  support  of  the 
motion  must  shew  also  various  circumstances  influenc- 
ing the  judge's  discretion  regarding  the  convenience  of 
having  the  action  tried  ia  England  rather  than  in  the 
foreign  country  {Mackenzie  v.  Shepherd,  2 1   Sol.  Jour. 

339). 

§  12.  The  Writ  of  Summons, — Leave  to  Am^nd. — 
The  plaintiff's  indorsement  of  claim  on  writ  need  not 
(at  least  in  the  first  instance)  set  forth  the  precise 
ground  of  complaint  or  the  precise  remedy  or  relief  to 
which  the  plaintiff  considers  himself  entitled  (iii.  2) ; 
and  if  the  plaintiff  should  afterwards  desire  to  extend 
his  indorsement  of  claim  to  any  other  cause  of  action, 
or  any  additional  remedy  or  relief,  he  may  obtain  an 
order  from  the  court  or  a  judge  giving  him  leave  to 
do  so  (iii,  2).  This  order  is  obtaiued  on  motion  in 
court  ex  parte,  and  counsers  note  indorsed  on  brief  is 
to  be  initialed  by  the  registrar,  but  no  order  need  be 
drawn  up  (Matthias  v.  Matthias,  W.  N.,  1876,  p.  214). 
And  this  leave  to  amend  writ  is  now  not  confined  to 
amending  the  indorsement  of  claim,  but  extends  to 
amending  the  writ  generally  (xxviL  11). 

§  1 3.  The  Writ  of  Summons, — Order  to  stay  pro- 
ceedings  on, — ^When  the  plaintiff  indorses  on  his  writ 
the  name  of  a  solicitor  as  his  attorney,  any  defendant 
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served  therewith  may  (upon  ascertaming  from  the  soli- 
citor that  the  name  is  used  without  authority)  obtain 
a  peremptory  order  to  stay  proceedings  in  the  action 
(vii.  i).  The  order  may  be  obtained  on  summons  at 
chambers,  upon  an  affidavit  stating  the  plaintiff's  un- 
authorised use  of  the  solicitor's  name. 

Also,  when  the  plaintiffs  are  partners  suing  by  their 
partnership  name,  if  they  or  their  solicitor  fail  to  fur- 
nish, on  demand  in  writing  by  or  on  behalf  of  any 
defendant,  the  names  and  places  of  residence  of  all  the 
persons  who  are  partners  in  the  firm,  the  defendant 
may  (upon  summons  at  chambers  supported  by  an  affi- 
davit of  that  failure)  obtain  an  order  to  stay  all  pro- 
ceedings in  the  action  upon  terms  (viL  2). 

§  14.  The  Writ  of  Summons. — Order  to  serve  par- 
ticular persons, — Where  husband  and  wife  are  co- 
defendants,  the  court  or  a  judge  may  order  the  wife  to 
be  served  with  or  without  service  on  the  husband 
(ix.  3). 

Where  an  infant  is  defendant,  the  court  or  a  judge 
may  order  that  service  made,  or  to  be  made,  on  him  or 
her  personally  shall  be  deemed  good  service  (ix.  4), 

Where  an  infant  or  a  lunatic  is  defendant,  the  court 
or  a  judge  may  order  that  the  mode  of  service  specified 
in  §  8,  supra,  shall  not  be  deemed  good  service  on  him 
or  her  (ix.  4  and  S). 

§  15.  Tfie  Writ  of  Summons, — Issue  of  Concurrent 
Writs, — At  the  time  of  issuing  the  original  writ,  or 
within  twelve  months  thereafter,  the  plaintiff  may 
issue  one  or  more  concurrent  writ  or  writs,  i,e,,  copies 
of  the  original  writ,  even  the  date  being  the  same, 
with  a  seal  impressed  on  each  copy,  such  seal  con- 
taining the  word  "  Concurrent,"  and  also  showing  the 
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date  when  such  concurrent  seal  was  impressed,  i>., 
when  such  concurrent  writ  was  issued.  Eveiy  con- 
current writ  is  in  force  only  so  long  as  the  original 
writ  is  in  force ;  but  as  the  original  writ,  which,  in  the 
first  instance,  is  in  force  for  one  year  only  (viiL  i), 
may  be  kept  in  force  for  an  indefinite  time  beyond  the 
year  by  successive  renewals  thereof  (§  1 6,  in/ra),  the 
concurrent  writ  may,  semhle,  be  correspondingly  kept 
in  force  (vi.  i). 

A  writ  for  service  within  the  jurisdiction  may  be 
issued  concurrently  with  one  for  service  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  (vi.  2),  and  vice  versd, — the  plaintiff  being 
careful  to  comply  with  §  9,  supra* 

§  16.  The  Writ  of  Summons, — Renewals  of, — In 
case  any  defendant  shall  not  have  been  served  with 
the  writ  or  concurrent  writ,  the  plaintiff  may  apply 
before  the  expiration  of  the  year  for  an  order  for 
renewal  of  the  writ  or  concurrent  writ,  by  summons  in 
chambers,  supported  with  an  affidavit  or  affidavits 
sufficiently  showing  that  reasonable  efforts  have  been 
made  to  serve  such  defendant  with  the  writ  or  con- 
current writ  as  the  case  may  be,  or  showing  other 
sufficient  grounds  for  the  order  for  renewaL  The  re- 
newal, if  made,  is  for  six:  months ;  a  second,  third,  &c., 
renewal  may  be  ordered  in  the  like  manner  and  upon 
the  like  grounds  at  any  time  duriog  the  currency  of 
the  last  preceding  renewal.  The  plaintiff,  after  ob- 
taining the  order,  leaves  a  memorandum  directing  the 
renewal  at  the  Eecord  and  Writ  Clerk's  Office,  Chan- 
cery, and  the  writ  or  concurrent  writ  is  marked  with 
a  renewal  seal,  which  seal  shows  the  day  of  the  month 
and  the  year  of  the  renewal.  The  effect  of  renewing 
the  writ  or  concurrent  writ  is  to  keep  alive  the  action 
for  aU  purposes,  and  (among  these)  to  prevent  the 

*A  concurrent  writ  may  be  iuued,  aemble,  out  of  the  District 
Registry,  out  of  which  the  original  writ  issued,  if  that  waft  so. 
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statutes  of  limitation  becoming  a  bar  to  the  remedy. 
Where,  by  an  inadvertence  that  is  excusable,  the 
original  year  has  run  out  before  the  first  renewal  of 
writ,  the  court  may  (Ivii.  6)  make  an  order  for  renewal, 
notwithstanding  the  limit  of  one  year,  but  the  court 
cannot  do  so  if  the  statutes  of  limitation  have  mean- 
while operated  {Eyre  v.  Cox,  In  re  JoneSy  W.  N.,  1877, 
p.  38).* 

Sections  17-27. 

the   appearance  of  defendant. —  the  formal  pro- 
'cedure  with  the  summary  procedure  incidental 

THERETO. 

§  1 7.  The  Appearance  of  Defendant — Mode  and  Time 
of  Entry  of. — The  defendant  enters  an  appearance  at 
the  Eecord  and  Writ  Clerks'  Office  Chancery. f  The 
defendant  appears  by  leaving  a  slip  or  memorandum 
purporting  to  be  an  authority  to  the  Eecord  and  Writ 
Clerks  to  enter  the  appearance ;  and  upon  receiving 
this  memorandum,  the  clerk  enters  same  in  the  cause- 
book  (xii.  11).  The  normal  period  for  appearing  in 
the  case  of  a  defendant  within  the  jurisdiction  is  the 
time  specified  in  the  writ,  being  usually  eight  days 
after  service  of  writ  of  summons  (see  Form  of  Writ), 
and  in  the  case  of  a  defendant  without  the  jurisdiction 
being  the  time  limited  by  the  court  in  its  order  giving 
leave  to  serve  writ  (xi.  4,  and  see  Form  of  Writ)^  But 
a  defendant  may  appear  before  the  expiration  of  the 
time  specified,  and  also  after  the  expiration  thereof,  at 

*  The  writ  may  be  renewed  in  the  District  Registry  (viii.  i),  out  of 
which  it  issued,  if  that  was  so  (viii.  i). 

t  Where  writ  of  summons  issued  out  of  District  Registry,  then  if 
defendant  resides  or  trades  within  the  district,  he  is  to  enter  his 
appearance  in  the  District  Registry  (xii.  2) ;  but  if  he  neither  resides 
nor  trades  there,  he  may  enter  his  appearance  in  the  District  Regis- 
try or  (at  his  own  option)  in  the  London  Office  (xii.  3) ;  and  if  in  such 
a  case  he  enters  his  appearance  in  the  London  Office,  he  is  to  give 
notice  of  that  fact  to  the  plaintiff,  or  plaintiff's  solicitor  (xii  6a). 
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any  time  before  judgment  is  delivered  (xii.  1 5),  in  the 
latter  case  giving  notice  of  the  fact  to  the  plaintiff  the 
very  day  of  the  appearance. 

§  1 8.  The  Appearance  of  particular  Defendants. — 
Entry  of — Where  a  partnership  firm  is  the  defendant 
or  defendants,  and  the  firm  name  is  the  name  imder 
which  he  or  they  are  sued,  he  or  they  are  to  enter  his 
or  their  appearance  or  appearances  in  his  or  their  own 
individual  names,  one  memorandum,  however,  suffic- 
ing in  this  case  (as  in  other  cases)  for  two  or  more 
defendants  appearing  by  the  same  solicitor  (xii.  12, 
12a,  13). 

§  19.  The  Appearance. — Leave  for  and  Eniry  of  in 
Particular  Cases. — {a)  If  the  writ  of  summons  is  in- 
dorsed with  a  claim  for  the  recovery  of  land,  the  land- 
lord (although  not  a  defendant)  may  obtain  on  sum- 
mons at  chambers,  or  upon  motion  in  court,  upon  an 
affidavit  of  his  actual  or  constructive  possession,  an 
order  giving  him  leave  to  appear,  and  thereupon  he 
leaves  his  memorandum  of  appearance  at  the  office, 
and  gives  notice  thereof  to  the  plaintiff,  and  after  that 
he  is  named  as  a  defendant,  and  treated  as  such  in  all 
the  subsequent  stages  of  the  action  (xii.  18,  19,  20). 

(6.)  If  the  writ  of  summons  is  specially  indorsed 
(\mder  iii  6)  with  the  particulars  of  the  debt  or  liqui- 
dated demand  claimed  in  the  action,  the  defendant  may 
appear  thereto  by  leave  (xiv.  i.  May  1877),  and  having 
appeared,  may  of  course  defend.  The  defendant  obtains 
this  leave  (if  at  all)  upon  his  showing  cause  against  an 
order  nisi  obtained  by  the  plaintiff  upon  summons  or 
motion  supported  with  an  affidavit  that  in  his  (plain- 
tiff's) belief,  the  defendant  has  no  defence  to  the  action. 
In  order  to  obtain  leave  to  appear,  the  defendant  must 
by  affidavit  or  otherwise  shew  that  he  has  a  defence  to 
the  action  on  the  merits  (xiv.  i). 
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§  20.  The  Memorandum  of  Appearance. — Contents 
of. — The  defendant's  solicitor's  business  address,  or  (if 
the  defendant  appears  in  person)  the  defendant's  own 
residential  address,  is  to  be  specified  (xii.  7,  8) ;  also, 
in  either  case,  an  "address  for  service,"  being  some 
place  within  three  miles  from  Temple  Bar.* 

Where  in  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  land  the 
landlord  being  in  possession  by  his  tenant  only,  t.^., 
in  constructive  and  not  actual  possession,  obtains  leave 
to  appear  and  defend,  he  is  to  state  in  his  memorandum 
that  he  appears  as  landlord  (xii.  1 9) ;  and  he  may  also 
(If  the  fact  is  so)  state  in  his  memorandum,  that  he 
limits  his  defence  to  any  (therein  specified)  part  of  the 
premises  (xii.  21).  If  the  memorandum  of  appearance 
should  not  state  any  limit  to  the  defence,  then  such  a 
landlord  may  state  the  limit  (if  any)  to  his  defence  in 
a  notice  intituled  in  the  action  and  signed  by  him- 
self or  his  solicitor,  and  which  notice  (if  any)  must  be 
served  on  the  plaintiff  within  four  days  after  appear- 
ance (xii.  21). 

§  21.  The  Appearance  of  Defendant, — Plaintiff's 
motion  to  set  amle.—Ii  the  memorandum  of  appearance 
should  not  contain  an  **  address  for  service,"  it  cannot 
be  entered  at  all ;  and  if  the  address  given  is  found  to 
be  illusory  or  fictitious,  upon  due  inquiry,  the  plaintiff 
may  apply  to  the  court  or  a  judge  for  an  order  setting 
the  appearance  aside  (xii.  9). 

§  22.  The  Appearand  of  Defendant, — Plaintiffs 
affidavit  of  Service  in  lieu  of. — In  a  Chancery  action,  if 
a  defendant  fails  to  appear  within  the  specified  time 
(§  1 7,  supra),  the  plaintiff  is  thereupon  to  file  an  afl&davit 
of  service  of  writ  (personal  or  substituted,  as  the  case 
may  be)  or  of  notice  in  lieu  of  service  (xiii.  2,  9) ;  and 

*  If  appearance  is  entered  in  Distriofc  Registry,  the  address  for  ser- 
vice is  to  be  within  the  District  (xii.  7,  8). 
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upon  that  being  done,  the  action  in  general  proceeds 
as  if  that  defendant  had  appeared  (xiii.  9).* 

§  23.  The  Appearance  of  Infant  {or  Lunatic)  Defen- 
dant,— Appointment  of  Chiardian  ad  litem, — But  if 
the  non-appearing  defendant  is  an  infant  (or  is  a 
lunatic  not  so  found),  the  plaintiff  after  the  expiration 
of  the  time  specified  for  appe.arance  gives  six  clear 
days*  notice  of  his  intention  to  apply  to  the  court  for 
the  appointment  of  a  guardian  ad  litem  to  such  infant 
(or  lunatic), — such  notice  being  served  in  the  case  of 
the  infant  (or  lunatic)  upon  or  at  the  dwelling-house  of 
the  person  who  was  in  charge  of  him  when  the  writ  of 
summons  was  served,  and  being  further  served  in  the 
case  of  the  infant  (when  not  in  charge  of  his  father  or 
guardian)  upon  or  at  the  dwelling-house  of  his  father 
or  guardian  (if  any)  (xiii.  i).  The  application  for  the 
appointment  of  a  guardian  ad  litem  is  in  each  case 
made  upon  motion,  supported  with  an  affidavit  of  the 
fitness  of  the  proposed  guardian.  The  plaintifif  takes 
this  course  only  where  the  person  in  charge  of  the 
infant  (or  lunatic)  fails  to  ent^r  an  appearance ;  because 
if  such  person  should  enter  an  appearance,  then  he 
should  himself  go  on  to  obtain,  u^on  petition  of  course 
or  upon  motion,  the  appointment  of  the  guardian  ad 
litem  ;  and  at  any  rate,  the  plaintiff  need  not  in  such 
a  case  apply  for  the  appointment  of  any  guardian  until 
the  time  for  defendant  putting  in  his  defence. 

§  24.  The  Appearance, — Summons  to  Interplead  and 
Proceedings  thereon. — After  a  defendant  has  appeared 
to  a  writ  of  summons,  and  at  any  time  before  he  de- 
livers his  statement  of  defence,  he  may  (if  he  is  in  no 
way  interested  in,  otherwise  than  as  being  the  custo- 
dian of,  the  subject-matter  of  the  litigation)  take  out 

*  In  exceptional  actions,  the  plaintiff  may  sign  judgment  (final  or 
interlocutory  or  both  final  and  interlocutory)  for  defendant's  default  of 
appearance.    See  §§  75-88,  regarding  Judghbnts,  infra. 
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an  interpleader-stiinmons,  and  obtain  on  such  sum- 
mons (supported  by  an  affidavit  of  his  own  absence  of 
interest  in,  and  some  third  person's  claim  to,  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  the  litigation)  an  order  calling  upon 
such  third  person  to  appear  and  state  the  nature  and 
particulars  of  his  claim,  and  staying  meanwhile  all  pro- 
ceedings in  the  action  (i.  2,  and  i  &  2  Will.  IV.,  c.  5  8, 
§  i);  and  in  the  result,  the  judge  may  order  such 
third  person  (appearing  to  the  summons)  to  litigate  his 
claim  either  as  a  defendant  to  the  action  or  as  a  de- 
fendant to  some  other  action,  or  as  a  party  to  some 
issue  designed  to  determine  his  right,  or  the  judge  may 
order  such  third  person  (not  appearing  to  the  summons) 
to  be  barred  of  all  claim  as  against  the  defendant  (i 
&  2  Will.  IV.,  c.  58,  §  3).  In  cases  where  the  third 
party  appears  to  the  summons,  the  judge  may  also  in 
all  cases  (with  the  consent  of  the  plaintiff  and  such 
appearing  third  person),  summarily  dispose  of  the  ques- 
tion between  them  (364  Will.  IV.,  c.  38,  §  i),  and 
the  judge  may  also  in  all  cases  where  the  subject- 
matter  is  trivial  (at  the  request  either  of  the  plaintiff 
or  of  such  appearing  third  person),  summarily  deter- 
mine the  question  (23  &  24  Vict,  c.  126,  §  14),  in 
which  latter  case  there  is  no  appeal  from  the  judge's 
summary  decision  (23  &  24  Vict.,  c.  126,  §  17 ;  Dodds 
V.  Shepherd^  L.  E.  i  Exch.  Div.  17S). 

§  25.  The  Appearance, — Summons  to  obtain  leave  to 
appear  under  Summary  Procedv/re  on  Bills  of  Exchange 
Act,  1855. — When  an  action  is  commenced  on  a  bill 
of  exchange  or  promissory  note  within  six  months 
after  due,  the  writ  of  summons  (with  which  the  action 
commences)  directs  (in  effect)  the  defendant  to  obtedn 
leave  to  appear,  and  also  to  appear,  to  the  writ  within 
twelve  days  after  service  thereof  upon  him  (Form, 
Schedule  A,  to  Act,  1855).  Unless  the  defendant  can 
show  some  defence  to  the  action  on  the  merits,  he 
will  not  get  leave  to  appear,  and  so  final  judgment  may 
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be  entered  against  him  after  the  twelve  days ;  but  if  he 
succeed  in  obtaining  (within  the  twelve  days)  leave  to  ap- 
pear (upon  showing  some  such  defence  as  aforesaid),  and 
if  he  do  also  thereupon  appear  within  the  time  limited  for 
his  appearance  to  the  writ,  then  in  its  other  stages,  the 
action  proceeds  like  any  other  action  in  the  High  Court. 
The  application  for  leave  to  appear  is  made  at  chambers 
(to  the  chief  clerk  or  judge  in  Chancery,  or  to  the 
master  in  the  common  law  division),  or  in  the  district 
registry,  when  writ  of  summons  issued  thereout  (liv.  2 ; 
XXXV.  4 ;  Oger  v.  Bradnum,  L.  R,  I  C.  P.  Div.  334). 

8  26.  The  Appearance, — The  Consolidation  of  Actions. 
— Where  in  the  same  division  of  the  court  there  are 
several  pending  actions  instituted  by  the  same  pleun- 
tiflf  or  plaintiffs  against  divers  defendants, — ^then,  if 
the  question  or  questions  in  dispute  are  substan- 
tially the  same  in  aU  the  actions  (and,  consequently, 
the  evidence  in  proof  or  disproof  of  the  question  or 
questions,  when  of  fact,  is  substantially  the  same),  the 
court  will,  upon  the  application  of  the  divers  defendants, 
or  of  such  of  them  as  have  appeared  and  so  soon  as 
they  have  appeared,  order  the  several  actions  to  be 
consolidated  (IL  4).  In  the  consolidation-order,  the 
applicant-defendants  jointly  and  severally  imdertake  to 
abide  by  the  verdict  or  judgment  in  the  consolidated 
action ;  but  this  undertaking  does  not,  of  course,  inter- 
fere with  these  defendants'  right  of  moving  to  set  aside 
the  verdict,  or  of  moving  by  way  of  appeal  from  the 
judgment.  The  order  of  consolidation,  although  binding 
on  all  the  applicant-defendants,  is  not  binding  on  the 
plaintiff  strictly  speaking,  but  it  is  binding  upon  him 
practically,  that  is  to  say,  after  the  consolidation-order, 
the  plaintiff  must  proceed  (at  least  in  the  first  instance) 
to  verdict  or  judgment  in  the  consolidated  action,  and 
as  he  may  after  verdict  move  for  a  new  trial,  and  after 
judgment  move  by  way  of  appeal  therefrom  in  the 
consolidated  action,  he  will  seldom  desire  (where  the 
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verdict  or  judgment  is  against  him)  to  do  otherwise 
than  adopt  one  or  other  of  these  two  courses,  although 
strictly  speaking  he  may  (if  he  choose)  after  verdict 
and  judgment  in  the  consolidated  auction,  proceed  in  all 
or  any  of  the  other  actions  separately. 

Senible,  as  against  non-appearing  defendants  in  any 
of  the  several  actions,  the  plaintiff  may  proceed  against 
them  as  for  default  of  appearance  (§  22,  mpra) ;  and 
as  to  all  such  the  consolidation-order  does  not  apply. 

Semble,  as  against  appearing  defendants,  not  joining 
in  the  application  for  the  consolidation-order,  that  order 
can  have  no  application. 

Nota  Bene. — That  the  consolidation-order  is  made  only 
where  it  is  the  same  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs  in  each  of 
the  divers  actions :  And  in  the  converse  case,  that  is 
to  say,  when  the  plaintiffs  are  divers,  and  the  defen- 
dant or  defendants  only  are  the  same  in  the  divers 
actions,  no  consolidation-order  is  made,  but  instead 
thereof,  the  court  will  on  the  application  of  the  plain- 
tiffs (or  of  such  of  them  as  choose  to  apply),  make  an 
order  which  is  in  effect  a  consolidation-order,  that  is  to 
say,  the  court  will  select  one  for  more)  of  the  divers 
actions  as  a  test-action  (or  test-actions),  and  the  plain- 
tiffs undertaking  to  try  these  selected  actions  and  to 
abide  by  the  result  therein  in  aU  the  other  actions,  the 
court  will  (in  its  discretion)  aUow  for  taking  the  next 
step  in  these  other  actions  such  an  extension  of  time 
as  will  permit  the  selected  actions  to  be  first  tried 
(Amos  V.  Ghadwich,  L.  R.,  4  Ch.  Div.  869). 

§  27.  Tlie  Appearance, — The  Transfer  of  Actions, — 
An  action  may,  at  any  stage,  be  transferred  from  any 
one  division  to  any  other  division,  or,  instead  of  being 
transferred,  it  may  be  retained  in  the  division,  or  before 
the  judge,  to  or  before  whom  or  which  it  has  been 
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(although  improperly)  assigned  or  commenced  (Act 
1873,  §  36;  Act  1875,  §  11);  the  order  of  transfer 
is  made  by  the  division  (or  judge  thereof)  in  which  (or 
in  whose  name)  the  action  is  entitled ;  and  the  order 
being  once  made,  the  president  of  the  proposed  trans- 
feree division  {i.e.,  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  the  Chancery 
Division  and  the  respective  chiefs  in  the  Common  Law 
and  Probate  Divisions)  either  assents  thereto  (in  which 
case  the  order  of  transfer  operates  an  effectual  transfer), 
or  dissents  therefrom  (in  which  case  the  order  of  trans- 
ier  becomes  a  nullity,  and  the  proposed  transfer  not 
being  in  fact  made,  although  the  order  is  made,  the 
action  remains  in  the  division  (and  with  the  judge),  in 
which  (or  in  whose  name)  it  was  originally  entitled), 
(li.  2,  Humphreys  v.  Edwards,  45  L.  J.,  Ch.  Div.  1 12).* 

likewise,  after  a  decree  has  been  made  in  an  ad- 
ministration action  in  the  Chancexy  Division  (or  in  a 
winding  up  proceeding  in  that  division),  the  judge  who 
has  made  the  decree  (or  his  successor  in  office)  may, 
without  any  other  judge's  consent,  and  even  against  the 
will  of  the  parties,  order  to  be  transferred  before  him- 
self any  action  pending  in  any  other  division  by  or 
against  the  executors  or  administrators  of  the  testator 
or  intestate,  whose  assets  are  being  administered  in  the 
administration  action  (or  by  or  against  the  company 
whose  assets  are  being  wound  up),  (li.  2a). 

Sections  28-39. 

the  parties  to  the  action. — the  formal  procedure 
with  the  summary  procedure  incidental  thereto. 

§  28.  The  Parties  to  the  Action. — Choice  of  Defend- 
ants,— ^The  plaintiff  may  join  as  defendants  all  or  any 

*  The  Lord  Chancellor,  for  the  convenience  of  the  adminiBtration  of 
jiuitice,may  transfer  £rom  one  division  to  another  any  action  or  actions, 
subject  to  the  president  of  the  transferee  division  assenting  thereto, 
and  he  is  not  likely  to  dissent  therefrom  (li.  i) ;  and  the  Lord  Chan- 
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of  the  persons  severally,  or  jointly  and  severally,  liable 
on  any  one  contract  (xvL  5) ;  also,  all  or  any  of  the 
persons,  some  or  one  of  whom  (he  believes,  but  is  un- 
certain which)  is,  or  are  liable,  whether  on  contract  or 
in  tort  (xvi.  6). 

§  29.  The  Parties  to  the  Action, — Joinder  of  Plaintiffs. 
— All  persons  may  be  joined  as  plaintiffs,  in  whom 
whether  jointly,  severally,  or  alternatively,  the  right  to 
the  relief  claimed  is  alleged  to  exist  (xvi.  i ). 

§  30.  The  Parties  to  the  Action. — Mis/oinder  and 
Non-joinder. — The  misjoinder  of  plaintiffs  is  no  longer 
fatal  to  the  action  on  the  merits,  and  need  not  even  be 
amended  (xvi.  i ) ;  but  the  plaintiff  who  is  successful 
may  have  to  pay  to  the  defendant  or  defendants  the 
extra  costs  (if  any)  occasioned  to  the  latter  by  the  mis- 
joinder (xvi.  I ).  The  non-joinder  of  a  plaintiff,  or  the 
selection  of  the  wrong  plaintiff,  if  either  has  arisen 
through  a  bond  fde  mistake,  will  be  remedied,  and  a 
proper  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs  will  be  ordered  to  be  added, 
or  substituted,  as  the  case  may  require  (xvi.  i),  the 
new  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs  consenting  (xvL  13).  The 
like  remarks  hold  good,  mutatis  mutandis,  regarding  the 
misjoinder  and  non-joinder  of  defendants,  or  a  de- 
fendant (xvi.  3,  5,  6,  13),  but  without  any  consent  on 
the  part  of  the  new  defendant  or  defendants  (xvi  13); 
and  no  defendant  may  object  on  the  ground  of  multi- 
fariousness (xvi.  4). 

§  31.  The  Parties  to  the  Actum, — Bepresentaiive 
Parties. — ^An  unknown  heir-at-law  or  unascertained 
next  of  kin  may  be  represented,  in  any  action  involving 
a  question  of  construction  that  might  affect  him  or  them, 

ceUor,  for  the  like  purpose,  may  make  the  like  traasfer  from  one  judge 
in  the  Chancery  Division  to  another  judge  in  the  Chancery  Diviaion 
(li.  i),  and  the  transfer  in  the  last-mentioned  case  may  be  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trial,  or  of  trial  and  further  trial  only,  or  generally  (li.  la). 
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by  a  nominee  defendant  (xvi.  go).  The  Court  nomi- 
nates such  defendant  on  the  application  (usually)  of 
the  plaintiff. 

Trustees,  executors,  and  administrators  represent 
their  respective  beneficiaries  whether  suing  or  being 
sued  (xvi.  7) ;  but  the  Court  may  at  any  time  direct 
the  beneficiaries  to  be  joined  as  parties. 

One  or  more  persons  out  of  a  numerous  class  having 
the  same  or  the  like  interest  may  sue  or  be  sued,  or 
may  be  ordered  to  defend,  on  behalf  of  the  entire  class 
(xvi.  9). 

In  an  administration  action,  or  in  an  action  for  the 
execution  of  the  trusts  of  a  deed,  one  beneficiary  may 
sue  or  be  sued  as  representing  all  the  beneficiaries  of 
like  character  (xvi.  11),  the  beneficiaries  represented 
by  him  receiving  merely  notice  of  the  decree  when 
made  (15  &  16  Vict,  c.  86,  §  42). 

§  32.  The  Parties  to  the  Action,  —  Infants  and 
Lunatics, — Infants  sue  by  their  next  friends  (xvi  8), 
and  defend  by  their  guardians  ad  litem  (xvL  8),  but 
are  made  defendants  in  their  own  proper  names,  and 
without  the  addition  of  the  guardian's  name. 

Lunatics  so  found  sue  by  their  committees,  and  are 
sued  by  their  committees,  the  committee  and  the 
lunatic  being  both  made  co-plaintiffs  or  co-defendants,  as 
the  case  may  be  (xviii.) ;  lunatics  not  so  found  sue  by 
their  next  friends  and  defend  by  their  guardians  ad 
litem  (Vane  v.  Vane,  L.  R  2  Ch.  Div.  124),  but  are 
made  defendants  in  their  own  proper  names,  and  with- 
out the  addition  of  the  guardian's  name,  precisely  as  in 
the  case  of  infants  (xviii.). 

§  33,  The  Parties  to  the  Action. — Married  Women. 
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—Married  women  sue  by  their  next  friends  (xvi.  8), 
and  are  sued  by  themselves  and  their  husbands  ;  but, 
with  the  leave  of  the  court  or  a  judge,  and  upon  such 
(if  any)  terms  as  to  giving  security  for  costs  as  the 
court  or  a  judge  may  direct,  married  women  may  sue 
without  a  next  friend,  and  may  defend  without  their 
husbands  (xvi.  8).  Where  the  property  is  separate 
estate,  the  rule  is  the  same  whether  the  married  woman 
is  plaintiff  or  defendant ;  but  as  regards  earnings,  &c., 
under  Married  Women's  Property  Act,  1870,  married 
women  are  by  that  Act  enabled  to  sue  alone  (§  11), 
but  they  are  not  thereby  enabled  to  be  sued  without 
their  husbands  (W.  N.,  1878,  p.  68,  Hancocks  v. 
Lablache), 

§  34.  The  Parties  to  the  Action. — Partners  and 
Landlords, — Partners  may  sue  and  be  sued  in  their 
partnership  name  (xvi.  i  o) ;  a  single  person  describing 
himself  by  a  partnership  name  miLst  sue  in  his  own 
proper  name  (xvi  i  oa),  but  may  be  sued  either  in  his 
own  proper  name  or  in  the  assumed  partnership  name 
(xvi.  loa).  Where  a  landlord  has  obtained  leave  to 
appear  and  defend  (xii.  18,  19,  20),  he  is  to  be  named 
as  a  party  in  all  subsequent  pleadings  and  documents 
(xii.  18,  19,  20). 

§  35.  ITie  Parties  to  the  Action, — Multifarious  De- 
fendants. — ^Although,  as  we  have  seen  (§  30,  supra),  a 
defendant  cannot  object  on  the  ground  of  multifarious- 
ness, still  he  may  apply  to  the  court  or  a  judge  by 
motion  or  summons  for  such  order  as  may  appear  just 
to  save  his  being  embarrassed  or  put  to  needless  ex- 
pense in  his  defence  of  the  action  (xvi.  4). 

836.  Tfie  Parties  to  the  Action, — Adding  or  Striking 
out  Parties, — In  cases  of  the  misjoinder  or  non-joinder 
of  plaintiffs  or  defendants  referred  to  in  §  30,  supra,  if 
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it  becomes  necessary  to  apply  to  the  court  or  a  judge 
to  add  or  to  strike  out  a  plaintiff  or  a  defendant,  either 
party  may  apply  by  motion  or  summons  before  the 
trial  or  in  a  summary  way  at  the  trial  for  the  requisite 
order  in  that  behalf  (xvi  14) ;  and  where  a  defendant 
is  so  added,  the  plaintiff  is  to  forthwith  issue  an 
amended  writ  of  summons  and  to  serve  such  defendant 
with  it  (xvL  1 5)  in  the  usual  way  (i.e.,  either  person- 
ally, or  by  substitute,  or  by  notice  in  lieu  of  service), 
and  if  the  statement  of  claim  has  already  been  delivered, 
the  plaintiff  is  likewise  to  amend  his  statement  of 
claim,  and  to  deliver  the  statement  of  claim  as  so 
amended  to  such  added  defendant  either  at  the  same 
time  with  the  amended  writ  or  within  four  days  after 
the  added  defendant  has  put  in  his  appearance  to  the 
amended  writ  (xvi.  1 6) ;  for,  of  course,  such  defendant 
must  put  in  an  appearance  to  the  amended  writ,  and 
that  within  the  usual  period  after  service  of  amended 
writ  (§  1 7,  supra),  otherwise  the  plaintiff  may  proceed 
as  for  default  of  appearance  in  the  usual  way  (§22, 
supra), 

§  37.  The  Parties  to  the  Action. — The  Secondary  (or 
Cross)  Parties. — It  sometimes  (and  in  fact  often) 
happens,  that  a  defendant,  whether  or  not  liable  to  the 
plaintiff,  may  have  in  respect  either  of  the  same  or  of 
some  other  ground  of  action  a  remedy  (of  some  sort  or 
other)  against  the  plaintiff, — ^in  fact,  some  counter-claim 
by  the  primary  defendant  against  the  primary  plaintiff, 
that  is  to  say,  against  the  primary  plaintiff  either  alone 
by  himself  or  in  conjunction  with  others — such  others 
being  or  not  being  already  co-plainti£G3  or  co-defendants 
in  the  original  action.  In  any  of  the  cases  specified, 
the  primary  defendant  may,  as  a  secondary  plaintiff, 
claim  relief  against  the  primary  plaintiff  (either  alone 
or  in  conjunction  with  others)  as  a  secondary  defendant 
(or  secondary  defendants),  that  is  to  say,  such  relief  as 
might  have  been  claimed  against  such  primary  plaintiff 
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(either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  others)  if  made  a 
defendant  (or  defendants)  to  an  independent  action  at 
the  suit  of  the  primary  defendant  (Judicature  Act, 
1873,  §  24,  sub-sect  3).  And  in  any  of  the  cases  speci- 
fied, the  primary  defendant  is  spared  instituting  against 
the  primary  plaintiff  (either  alone  or  in  conjunction 
with  others)  an  independent  action  (unless  the  court 
should  direct  him  to  do  so),  and  merely  adds  a  counter- 
claim to  his  defence,  delivering  his  defence  and  counter- 
claim to  the  plaintiff  (alone  or  in  conjunction  with  the 
others  being  already  parties),  or  serving  same  indorsed 
with  the  direction  to  appear  that  is  usual  in  a  writ  of 
summons  upon  the  others  (if  any)  not  being  already 
parties  to  the  original  action ;  and  all  persons  so  served 
are  to  appear  as  upon  service  of  a  writ  of  summons ; 
and  all  defendants  to  the  counter-claim,  i.e,,  all  the 
secondary  defendants  may  plead  thereto  in  manner 
hereinafter  mentioned. 

§  38.  The  Parties  to  the  Action. — The  Subsidiary 
DefeTidants. — It  sometimes  (and,  in  fact,  often)  happens. 
Firstly,  that  a  defendant  (if  found  liable  to  the  plaintiff) 
may  have  in  respect  of  the  same  groimd  of  action  a 
REMEDY  OVER  (of  some  sort  or  other)  against  some  other 
or  third  person, — such  other  or  third  person  being 
subsidiarily  liable ;  or.  Secondly,  that  either  the  plain- 
tiff or  the  defendant  may  desire  that  the  determination 
of  some  question  in  the  action  between  the  plaintiff  (or 
plaintiffs)  and  the  defendant  (or  defendants)  should  be 
a  determination  of  that  question  binding  also  as  between 
them  or  either  of  them  on  the  one  hand  and  some  other 
or  third  person  or  persons  on  the  other  hand, — such 
other  or  third  person  or  persons  being  subsidiarily 
interested  therein  or  probably  or  possibly  affected 
thereby.  And  in  either  of  these  two  cases,  but 
especially  in  the  case  firstly  mentioned  (remedy  over), 
the  third  person  or  persons  (or  one  or  some  of  them) 
DMiy  or  may  not  be  already  parties  (either  as  plaintiffs 

2  s 
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or  as  defendants)  in  the  original  action  (§§  28,  29, 
sujyra). 

Now,  firstly,  if  the  defendant  to  the  original  action 
(and  who  is  hereinafter  called  the  primaxy  defendant) 
claims  some  remedy  over  as  aforesaid,  he  is  spared 
instituting  an  independent  action  (unless  the  court 
should  direct  him  to  do  so),  and  as  regards  such  of  the 
other  or  third  persons  as  are  already  parties,  he  merely 
delivers  his  defence  to  them  {Shepherd  v.  Beane,  L.  R 
2  Ch.  Div.  223) ;  but  as  regards  such  of  the  other  or 
third  persons  as  are  not  already  parties,  he  obtains  the 
leave  of  the  court  to  issue  and  then  issues  a  notice  of 
his  claim  (in  the  form  No.  i  of  Appendix  B.,  Judicature 
Acts,  1873-75),  stamped  with  the  seal  with  which 
writs  of  summons  are  sealed  (xvL  1 8) ;  and  he  then  files 
a  copy  of  such  notice,  and  also  serves  same,  exactly  as  if 
it  were  a  writ  of  summons,  and  (unless  the  court  or 
judge  otherwise  orders)  the  service  is  to  be  made 
witL  the  time  limited  for  delivering  his  defence. 
Together  with  the  notice,  he  is  to  serve  also  a  copy  of 
the  statement  of  claim  (if  any),  or  of  the  writ  of 
summons  (if  there  is  no  statement  of  claim).  The 
third  person  so  served,  if  he  desires  to  dispute  the 
plaintiff's  claim  against  the  primary  defendant,  may 
enter  an  appearance  within  eight  days  after  service  of 
the  notice  upon  him,  or  (with  the  leave  of  the  court) 
after  the  expiration  of  such  eight  days ;  and  if  he  fail 
to  appear,  then  he  is  deemed  to  submit  to  the  judg- 
ment obtained  by  the  plaintiff  against  the  primary 
defendant,  whether  such  judgment  is  obtained  by  con- 
sent or  not  (xvi  20);  but  if  he  appears,  and  the 
appearance  is  within  the  specified  eight  days  (or, 
senible,  after  their  expiration),  then  the  person  who 
issued  the  notice  is  to  apply  to  the  court  or  a  judge 
for  directions  generally  (xvi.  21),  and  upon  such  appli- 
cation and  among  such  directions,  the  court  or  a  judge 
may  give  the  third  person  so  served  and  appearing 
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liberty  to  defend  the  action,  with  all  proper  incidental 
directions  (xvi  21).  And  at  the  trial  the  court  is  to 
give  to  such  primary  defendant  such  reUef  against  the 
subsidiary  defendants  (or  any  of  them)  as  the  primary 
defendant  might  have  obtained  in  an  independent 
action  instituted  against  them  (Judicature  Act,  1873, 
§  24,  sub-sect.  3). 

And,  secondly,  if  either  the  plaintiff  or  the  defendant 
to  the  original  action  (and  who  is  hereinafter  called  the 
primary  plaintiif  or  primary  defendant)  desires  such 
determination  as  aforesaid  of  any  question  in  the  action, 
he  is  spared  instituting  an  independent  action  (unless 
the  court  should  direct  him  to  do  so),  and  as  regards 
such  of  the  other  or  third  persons  as  are  already  parties, 
and  as  regards  also  such  of  the  other  or  third  persons 
as  are  w>t  already  parties,  he  merely  obtains  from  the 
court  or  a  judge  a  form  of  notice  (to  be  settled  by  the 
court  or  judge),  and  the  plaintiff  is  to  serve  such  notice 
upon  or  deliver  the  same  to  all  the  other  or  third 
persons  or  such  of  them  as  the  court  or  a  judge  may 
direct,  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  the  court 
or  a  judge  shall  direct  (xvi.  19) ;  the  form  of  notice 
will  {semble)  direct  such  of  the  other  or  third  persons 
as  are  not  already  parties  to  appear  to  the  original 
action ;  and  after  their  appearance  (or,  semble,  if  they 
do  not  appear,  or  there  are  none  of  them  to  appear), 
then  upon  the  application  of  the  plaintiff,  the  court  or 
a  judge  will  give  general  directions  regarding  the 
determination  of  the  question  (xvi.  21). 

§  39.  The  Parties. — Persons  made  parties  by  Re- 
vivor.— In  case  any  party  to  an  action  dies,  marries, 
or  becomes  bankrupt,  and  thereby  some  devolution  of 
estate  or  interest  arises  by  operation  of  law,  the  action 
is  not  to  be  deemed  abated  (1.  i)  ;  but  the  court  may 
order  (as  the  case  may  require)  the  personal  represen- 
tative, or  the  husband,  or  the  trustee,  or  other  the 
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successor  in  interest  to  be  made  (if  necessary)  a  party 
to  the  action  or  to  be  served  with  notice  thereof,  and 
the  court  may  also  otherwise  order  as  may  be  just 
(1.  2).  The  order  is  made  on  summons  or  motion 
supported  by  an  aflSdavit  of  the  event  occasioning  the 
devolution  of  interest  (1.  4).  And  where  pending  the 
action,  there  is  any  devolution  of  interest  by  act  of  the 
party,  the  action  is  not  to  be  deemed  abated  (1.  i ),  but 
may  be  continued  against  the  successor  in  interest 
(1.  3) ;  and  the  requisite  order  may  be  obtained  upon 
an  ex  parte  application  (by  summons  or  motion)  sup- 
ported by  an  afl&davit»of  the  fact  of  the  devolution  of 
interest  (1.  4).  The  like  procedure  applies  where  any 
person  interested  comes  into  existence  after  writ  issued, 
his  subsequent  coining  into  existence  operating,  in  fact, 
as  a  devolution  of  interest  (1.  4). 

The  order  in  all  the  foregoing  cases  is  called  an 
order  of  revivor ;  and  the  order  of  revivor  is  to  be 
served  on  the  continuing  party  or  parties,  and  also 
upon  the  new  (or  substitutionary)  parties  or  party  to 
the  action,  and  becomes  binding  as  from  the  time  of 
service  on  the  party  served  therewith  (1.  5),  subject, 
nevertheless,  to  be  discharged  upon  application  at  any 
time  within  twelve  days  after  service  (1.  6),  or  (in  case 
of  effective  disability)  within  twelve  days  after  the 
removal  of  such  effective  disability  *  (L  7). 

But  there  cannot  be  (nor  need  there  be)  any  such 
order  of  revivor,  if  the  cause  of  action  do  not  survive 
or  continue  as  regards  the  particular  party  (L  i). 


*  Effective  disability  is  unsoundness  of  mind,  when  the  unsound 
person  has  neither  a  guardian  ctd  lUem  nor  (being  a  lunatic  so  found 
by  inquisition)  a  committee.  Coyerture  is  not  an  effective  disability 
as  regards  revivor  of  actions. 
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Sections  40-59. 

the  pleadings. — the  formal  procedure  with  the 
summary  procedure  incidental  thereto. 

§  40.  The  Pleadings. — Succession  of,  and  Times  for. 
— ^As  a  general  rule,  the  plaintiff  within  six  weeks 
after  defendant's  appearance  (xid.  i),  delivers  to  the 
defendant  a  statement  of  claim  (which  is  the  First 
Pleading  properly  so  called),  and  the  defendant  there- 
after, and  within  eight  days  after  the  delivery  of  the 
statement  of  claim  (xxii.  i),  delivers  to  the  plaintiff 
his  defence  (if  any)  to  the  claim,  and  which  defence 
may  or  may  not  be  accompanied  with  a  counterclaim 
(xix.  3)  against  the  plaintiff  (either  alone  or  in  con- 
junction with  other  persons  whether  already  parties  to 
the  action  or  not) ;  and  the  plaintiff  thereafter,  and 
within  three  weeks,  and  any  third  party  thereafter, 
and  within  eight  days  (extendible)  after  the  delivery 
of  the  Statement  of  Defence  (xxii.  8,  and  xxiv.  i), 
delivers  to  the  defendant  his  reply.  Usually  the  reply 
ends  the  pleadings;  and  no  pleading  subsequent  to 
reply  other  than  a  simple  joinder  of  issue  can  be 
pleaded  without  leave  of  the  court  or  a  judge,  and 
then  only  upon  terms  (xxiv.  2),  The  time  for  a 
simple  joinder  of  issue  subsequent  to  the  plaintiff's 
reply  is  four  days  (xxiv.  3). 

§  41.  The  Pleadings. — Times  for  Delivering,  Exten- 
sions of — Upon  summons  at  chambers  to  show  cause 
why  a  [specified]  extension  of  time  should  not  be 
allowed  for  delivering  any  pleading  (Ivii.  6),  an  exten- 
sion of  the  prescribed  time  may  be  obtained ;  and  the 
order  when  made  is  to  be  forthwith  drawn  up  and 
served, — the  costs  of  the  application  being  costs  in  the 
action  (August  1875,  rule  as  to  costs,  22).  Any  second 
or  other  subsequent  extension  of  time  may  be  obtained, 
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but   only  upon    sufficient   grounds,   the    costs    being 
usually  reserved,  or  not  made  costs  in  the  action. 

§  42.  The  Pleadings. — General  Character  of, — ^Every 
pleading  is  to  be  as  brief  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will 
admit  (xix.  2),  any  undue  length  being  visited  with 
costs.  A  counterclaim  is  to  have  the  effect  of  a  state- 
ment of  claim  in  a  cross  action  (xix.  3.)  Every  plead- 
ing (other  than  a  simple  joinder  of  issue,  and  other 
than  a  demurrer)  is  to  state  facts  in  a  simple  and 
natural  but  accurate  maimer,  and  is  not  to  state  evi- 
dence (xix.  4).  Every  statement  of  claim,  and  also 
every  counterclaim,  is  to  state  specifically  the  relief 
wanted,  but  may  also  ask  for  general  relief  (xix.  8). 
Separate  and  distinct  facts,  made  the  basis  of  separate 
and  distinct  claims,  are  to  be  kept  separate  in  every 
statement  of  claim  and  counterclaim  (xix.  9).  Every 
defence  to  a  statement  of  claim  and  every  reply  to  a 
counterclaim  is  to  deal  specifically  with  every  allegation 
of  fact  that  is  not  admitted,  and  a  mere  general  denial  is 
not  sufficient  (xix.  20),  excepting  that  a  simple  joinder 
of  issue  operates  as  a  general  denial  of  every  material 
allegation  of  fact  in  the  pleading  upon  which  issue  is 
joined,  other  than  such  allegations  as  the  joinder  of 
issue  expressly  excepts  (xix.  21).  Denials  of  fact  are 
to  be  substantial  and  not  evasive, — denials  modo  et 
formd  (if  standing  alone)  being  deemed  evasive 
(xix.  22).  No  pleading  (unless  by  way  of  amendment) 
is  to  be  inconsistent  with  a  previous  pleading  of  the 
same  party  (xix.  19). 

§43.  The  Pleadings. — Particular  Rvles Regarding. — 
Every  pleading  containing  less  than  ten  folios  of  seventy- 
two  words  eaph  may  be  either  printed  or  written,  or  partly 
one  and  partly  the  other  (xix.  5  and  Sa).  Every  plead- 
ing is  to  be  delivered  to  the  other  party  or  his  solicitor, 
and  in  case  of  a  defendant  who  has  not  appeared,  the 
pleading  to  be  delivered  to  him  is  delivered  by  being 
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filed  (xix.  6).  A  counterclaim  is  to  be  so  described,  so 
as  to  distinguish  it  from  a  defence  properly  so  called 
(xix  10).  Pleadings  in  abatement  are  abolished 
(xix.  11);  and  where  formerly  there  would  have  been 
a  new  aasignment,  there  is  now  to  be  amendment 
simply  of  the  statement  of  claim  (xix.  14). 

Possession  is  a  good  plea,  without  adding  title 
(xix.  15),  but  the  title  must  be  added  if  the  same  be 
equitable  merely,  or  the  defence  is  on  equitable 
grounds  (xix.  15). 

"Not  guilty  by  statute "  is  a  good  plea ;  but  it  cannot 
(excepting  by  leave  of  the  court  or  a  judge)  be  joined 
with  any  other  plea  (xix.  1 6). 

Special  defences  must  be  specially  pleaded,  e.^.,  the 
statute  of  limitations  (xix.  18),  the  statute  of  frauds 
(xix.  23),  a  release  (xix.  18),  and  such  like. 

The  effect  of  documents  is  to  be  pleaded,  and  not 
the  very  words  (unless  where  the  very  words  are 
material);  fraud,  malice,  &c.,  are  to  be  pleaded  as  facts 
simply,  without  showing  the  circumstances  from  which 
they  are  inferred ;  so  also  notice  (unless  where  the 
precise  form  or  terms  of  the  notice  are  material) ;  so 
also  the  existence  of  a  contract ;  so  also  the  fact  of  a 
relation  having  subsisted  between  the  parties  (xix.  24, 
25,  26,  27).  Presumptions  of  law  are  not  to  be 
pleaded  (xix.  28). 

§  44.  The  Pleadings. — The  Statement  of  Claim, — The 
plaintiff  may  unite  in  one  statement  of  claim  several 
causes  of  action,  subject  to  the  court  or  a  judge,  on  the 
application  of  the  defendant,  directing  them  to  be 
separately  disposed  of  (xvii.  i,  8,  9), — e.g,y  claims  by 
or  against  husband  and  wife,  with  claims  by  or  against 
either  of  them  separately  (xvii.  4);  claims  by  or  against  an 
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executor  or  administrator,  as  such,  with  claims  (comiected 
with  the  estate)  by  or  against  him  personally  (xrii  5) ; 
and  joint  claims  with  separate  claims,  by  all,  or  some, 
or  one  of  several  co-plaintiffs  against  the  same  defend- 
ant (xvii.  6), — excepting,  nevertheless,  the  two  following 
cases,  viz. : — 

(i.)  The  plaintiff  may  not  (unless  by  leave  of  the 
court  or  a  judge)  join  with  an  action  for  the  recovery 
of  laud  any  second  cause  of  action  other  than  a  claim 
or  claims  in  respect  of  arrears  of  rent,  or  mesne  profits, 
or  damages  for  breach  of  covenant  relating  to  the  same 
land  or  some  part  thereof  (xvii.  2)  ;  and, 

(2.)  The  plaintiff  may  not  (unless  by  leave  as  afore- 
said) join  claims  by  him  as  a  trustee  in  bankruptcy, 
with  claims  by  him  in  any  other  capacity  (xvii.  3). 

The  plaintiff  may  deliver  a  statement  of  claim 
whether  the  defendant  desires  one  or  not,  and  even 
though  the  defendant  expressly  states  he  does  not 
desire  one  (xxi.  i)  ;  and  if  the  defendant  expressly 
states  that  he  desires  one  [or,  senible,  does  not  expressly 
state  that  he  does  not  desire  one],  the  plaintiff  may  (if 
his  writ  of  summons  was  specially  indorsed)  give  the 
defendant  notice  (marked  like  a  statement  of  claim)  to 
the  effect  that  that  indorsement  is  his  statement  of 
claim  (xxi.  4). 

§  45.  The  Pleadings, — Hie  PleadiTig  next  Subsequent 
to  Statement  of  Claim, — Upon  seeing  the  statement  of 
claim,  the  defendant  must  consider  with  himself  what 
line  of  defence  thereto  he  shall  adopt, — assuming  (of 
course)  that  he  means  to  defend;  and  his  choice  of 
defences  lies  among  these  varieties,  viz., — (i)  A  de- 
murrer, (2)  A  plea,  and  (3)  A  defence  properly  so-called. 
Now,  whether  he  demur  or  whether  he  put  in  a  plea, 
he  is  taken  to  admit  (but  for  the  purposes  only  of  the 
demurrer  or  plea)  the  truth  of  all  the  allegations  con- 
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tallied  in  the  statement  of  claim, — and  in  the  case  of 
the  demurrer,  he  denies  their  sufficiency  in  law,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  plea  he  admits  their  sufficiency  in  law, 
but  avoids  their  effect  by  the  new  matter  contained  in 
his  plea.  But  if  he  defend  (otherwise  than  by  plea  or 
demurrer),  he  admits  or  not  certain  only  of  the  allega- 
tions contained  in  the  statement  of  claim,  and  denies 
or  else  expresses  that  he  does  not  admit  the  allegations 
not  admitted,  and  adds  or  not  other  allegations  of  a 
contrary  effect ;  and  when  he  adopts  this  line  of  defence, 
he  is  said  to  put  in  a  statement  of  defence  properly  so 
called,  and  with  that  statement  of  defence  he  may  (if 
he  so  choose,  and  if  it  is  proper  that  he  should)  con- 
join also  a  counter-claim,  taking  care  to  expressly  dis- 
tinguish such  counter-claim  from  his  defence  properly 
so  called.  We  have  therefore  to  consider  in  this  place, 
and  in  the  following  order,  the  following  varieties  of 
pleading  next  subsequent  to  statement  of  claim,* 
viz. : — 

(a.)  The  defendant's  demurrer  to  plaintiff's  state- 
ment of  claim ; 

(b,)  The  defendant's  plea  to  plaintiff's  statement 
of  claim ; 

(c.)  The  defendant's  defence  to  plaintiff's  statement 
of  claim ;  and, 

(d.)  The  defendant's  defence  and  counter-claim  to 
plaintiff's  statement  of  claim. 

§  46.  The  Pleadings. — The  DefendanCs  Demurrer  to 
Plaintiff's  Statement  of  Claim. — The  defendant  may 
demur  to  the  plaintiff's  statement  of  claim,  or  to  any 
part  of  it  setting  up  a  distinct  cause  of  action,  on  the 


*  There  m&j  be  a  statement  of  defence  even  without  any  previoua 
statement  of  claim  (zxii.  2),  at  the  option  of  defendant,  but  not  so 
aa  to  entitle  plaintiff  to  require  one  {Hooper  y.  Oile9,  W.  N.,  1876, 
p.  10). 
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ground  that  the  facts  therein  alleged  do  not  shew  any* 
cause  of  action  to  which  effect  can  be  given  by  the 
court  against  the  party  demurring  (xxviii.  i).  The 
demurrer  must  express  that  it  is  to  the  whole  action  or 
else  to  some  (and  what  ?)  part  (xxviii.  2) ;  and  it  must 
state  some  groimd  in  law  for  the  demurrer,  and  same 
must  not  be  frivolous  (xxviii.  2).* 

§  47.  The  Pleadings. —  The  Defendants  Plea  or  other 
Defence  Proper  to  the  Plaintiff's  Statement  of  Claim, — 
Where  the  defendant  does  not  demur,  he  may  defend 
by  stating  one  simple  fact  {e.g.,  a  release),  in  which 
case  he  is  said  to  put  in  his  plea  in  destruction  of  the 
cause  of  action ;  or  (where  the  defence  is  not  of  that 
simple  character)  he  may  defend  by  stating  a  succession 
of  circumstances  with  or  without  (at  the  same  time) 
denying  or  expressing  that  he  does  not  admit  the  whole 
[or  certain  specified  parts]  of  the  statement  of  claim, 
in  which  case  he  is  said  properly  to  defend.  The 
latter  of  these  two  modes  of  defence  corresponds  to  and 
may  be  called  a  traverse  or  plea  in  denial ;  and  the 
former  of  them  is  a  plea  in  confession  and  avoidance,  or 
^plea  in  justification  and  eocciise,  or  a  plea  in  satisfaction 
and  discharge, 

§  48.  The  Pleadings, — The  Defendant's  Plea  of  Pay- 
ment  into  Court, — If  the  defendant  pay  money  into 
court  in  satisfaction  of  the  cause  of  action,  or  of  any 
part  thereof, — a  mode  of  proceeding  which  he  may 
adopt,  if  he  so  choose,  in  any  action  brought  to  recover 
a  debt  or  damages, — then, 

(a,)  If  the  payment  is  made  before  delivering  his 
defence,  he  is  to  notify  to  the  plaintiff  the  fact  of  such 
payment,  specifying  in  respect  of  what  claim  the  pay- 
ment is  made  (xxx.  2),  in  which  case  the  plaintiff  may, 

*  For  demurrers  to  other  pleadings,  see  Tabular  Statement  at  the 
end  of  this  Epitome  of  the  Practice. 
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• 

within  four  days  after  notice,  accept  same  in  satisfaction 
thereof,  and  notify  his  acceptance  thereof  to  the  de- 
fendant, and  after  that,  if  the  payment  is  specified  to 
be  in  respect  of  the  entire  action,  the  action  is  at  an 
end,  excepting  as  regards  costs,  regarding  which  see 
§§  127—129,  infra ;  but  if  the  payment  is  specified 
to  be  in  respect  of  some  part  or  parts  only,  and  not  in 
respect  of  the  entire  cause  of  action,  then  the  action 
proceeds  as  to  the  remaining  part  or  parts  of  the 
action  (xxx.  4) ;  and, 

(6.)  If  the  payment  is  made  at  the  time  of  deliver- 
ing the  defence,  then  the  defendant  is  to  plead  same  in 
his  defence,  specifying  in  such  defence  the  claim  or 
cause  of  action  in  respect  of  which  the  payment  is 
made  (xxx.  i),  in  which  case  the  plaintiff  may,  before 
delivering  any  reply,  accept  same  in  satisfaction  thereof, 
and  notify  that  fact  to  the  defendant  as  aforesaid,  and 
after  that,  the  action  proceeds  or  not  as  aforesaid. 

§  49.  The  Pleadings. —  The  Defenda7i£8  Defence  and 
Counter-claim  to  the  Plainiiff^s  Statement  of  Claim, — 
Where  the  counter-claim  raises  questions  between  the 
defendant  and  the  plaintiff,  along  with  any  other  per- 
son or  persons,  the  defendant  is  to  add  to  the  title  of 
his  defence  a  further  title  setting  forth  in  such  first 
title  the  names  of  all  the  parties  to  the  counter-claim, 
like  as  if  the  same  were  a  cross  action  (xxii.  5).  The 
counter-claim  must,  as  a  pleading,  conform  to  the 
general  rules  of  pleading  (§  42,  mpra)^  and  also  to 
the  particular  rules  of  pleading  (§43,  supra) ;  and 
merely  referring  in  the  counter-claim  to  the  allegations 
contained  in  the  statement  of  defence  properly  so 
called,  is  dangerous,  as  being  likely  to  prove  in- 
sufficient {Crowe  V.  Bamicott,  25  W.  E.  789). 

§  So.  The  Pleadings. — Counter-claim,  Application 
to  exdvde, — The  plaintiff  in  the  original  action,  or  any 
party  to  the  counter-claim,  may  at  any  time  before 
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delivering  hia  reply  (xxii  9)  apply  for  an  order 
excluding  the  defendant's  counter-claim,  upon  the 
ground  that  the  same  should  properly  be  raised  in  an 
independent  action ;  and  further,  the  plaintiff  may  at 
any  time  before  trial  of  the  action  (xix.  3)  apply  for 
an  order  refusing  to  the  defendant  permission  to  avail 
himself  of  his  counter-claim  in  that  action. 

§  51.  The  Pleadings, — Defending  in  divers  manners 
in  one  defence, — A  defendant  may  demur  to  p£Ut  of  a 
statement  of  claim,  and  plead  to  the  other  part  or  parts, 
in  which  case  he  must  combine  both  pleadings  in  one 
document  (xxviii.  4).  A  defendant  may  even  demur 
to  the  whole  (or  any  part)  of  a  statement  of  claim, 
and  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  document,  but 
only  by  leave  first  had  and  obtained  of  the  court  or  a 
judge,  plead  to  the  same  statement  (or  some  part  of  it) 
(xxviii  5). 

§  5  la.  The  Pleadings, — Pleading  after  Demurring. — 
The  court  when  asked  to  grant  leave  to  plead  and 
demur  at  once  to  one  and  the  same  matter,  may, 
instead  of  granting  the  leave  mentioned  in  §  5 1,  siwpra^ 
direct  in  the  alternative  the  demurrer  to  be  put  in 
alone,  and  may  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
order  reserve  liberty  to  plead  (if  necessary)  to  the 
same  matter  after  the  demurrer  is  disposed  of  (xxvii.  5). 
The  like  liberty  to  plead  after  the  demurrer  ia  disposed 
of,  may  be  granted  by  the  court  at  the  time  the  de- 
murrer is  argued  and  overruled,  if  that  should  be  the 
case  (xxviii  12). 

§  52.  The  Pleadings, — The  Reply, — The  third  plead- 
ing in  order  of  succession  is  either  the  reply  or  else  a 
demurrer  to  defendant's  statement  of  defence,  and  in 
either  caae,  it  may  be  of  the  plaintiff  to  the  defen- 
dant's statement  of  defence  or  to  his  defence  and  coun- 
terclaim, or  it  may  be  of  some  new  paity  defendant  to 
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the  defence  and  coimter-claim.  The  plaintiff's  reply- 
to  a  simple  statement  of  defence  is  usually  a  simple 
joinder  of  issue  thereon ;  and  if  so,  that  is  a  close  of 
the  pleadings ;  but  occasionally  his  reply  to  a  simple 
statement  of  defence  introduces  new  matter  of  sub- 
stance, in  answer  to  what  is  alleged  in  the  statement 
of  defence.  The  plaintiff's  demurrer  to  defence  (with 
or  without  counter-claim)  is  governed  in  all  respects 
by  the  rules  regarding  demurrer  already  explained 
(§  46,  supra) ;  and  the  same  is  to  be  said  regarding 
the  demurrer  of  every  third  person  to  statement  of  de- 
fence and  counter-claim.  But  where  such  third  party 
puts  in  a  reply  to  defendant's  statement  of  defence  and 
coimter-claim,  then  such  third  party's  reply  is  (in 
effect)  his  statement  of  defence  to  the  defendant's  coun- 
ter-claim, and  is  to  be  shaped  according  to  the  rules  of 
pleading  applicable  to  statements  of  defence,  as  already 
expounded  (§  47,  supra), 

§  5  3.  The  Pleadings. — Defences  arisen  Svhsequently  to 
Action  commenced, — ^As  a  general  rule,  the  state  of 
matters  existing  at  the  commencement  of  the  action 
(i^.,  at  date  of  writ  issued),  is  the  only  state  of  matters 
that  is  recognised.  But  under  the  old  practice  plead- 
ings puis  darrein  continuance  were  introduced,  and 
under  the  new  practice  defences  of  the  like  character 
are  permitted,  that  is  to  say, — 

(a.)  A  defendant  may  plead  to  a  statement  of  claim 
a  matter  of  defence  thereto  which  has  arisen  subse- 
quently to  writ  issued,  introducing  such  new  matter 
iijto  his  defence  (if  not  already  delivered),  or  into  a 
further  defence  (if  the  first  defence  has  been  already 
delivered). 

(6.)  A  plaintiff  (or,  senible,  any  other  party  defendant 
to  a  counter-claim),  may  plead  to  any  counter-claim 
(or  set-off)  a  matter  of  defence  thereto  which  has 
arisen  subsequently  to  counter-claim  delivered,  intro- 
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ducing  such  new  matter  into  his  reply  (if  not  already 
delivered),  or  into  a  further  reply  (if  the  first  reply  has 
been  already  delivered). 

But  a  further  defence  or  further  reply  (as  the  case 
may  be)  cannot  be  put  in,  excepting  within  eight 
days  after  the  matter  has  arisen,  and  by  leave  of  the 
court  or  a  judge  (xx.  i,  2). 

§  54.  The  Pleadings. — Plaintiff's  Confession  of  De-- 
fence  arisen  StcbsegpierUly  to  Action  commenced, — ^When 
any  defence  or  further  defence  of  matter  arisen  subse- 
quently to  action  commenced  is  (in  plaintiff's  opinion) 
such  as  to  defeat  his  claim,  then  plaintiff  may,  instead 
of  replying,  deliver  a  confession  of  such  defence  or 
further  defence,  and  sign  judgment  for  costs  up  to  date 
of  such  defence  or  further  defence  delivered  (xx.  3). 

§55.  The  Pleadings. —  Withdrawal  of  whole  or  part. 
— A  plaintiff  may  withdraw  the  entire  cause  of  action, 
in  which  case  he  is  said  to  discontinue  same  (see  §71, 
The  Trial. — Discontinuance  of  Action).  Or  he  may 
withdraw  part  only  of  the  cause  of  action,  doing  so 
without  leave  before  defendant  has  delivered  his  state- 
ment of  defence  or  at  any  time  before  reply  if  state- 
ment of  defence  has  been  delivered  (xxiii.  i),  and 
doing  so  only  with  leave  and  upon  terms  at  any  sub- 
sequent stage  of  the  action.  The  plaintiff  is  in  each 
case  to  pay  to  the  defendant  the  costs  occasioned  by 
the  matter  withdrawn  (xxiii.  i),  and  for  such  costs  the 
defendant  may  sign  judgment  (xxiii  2).  A  defendant 
may,  but  only  with  leave,  withdraw  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  his  defence  or  of  his  counterclaim  (xxiii.  i). 

§  56.  The  Pleadings. — Am£ndm£n^  of — There  is 
no  pleading  (other  than  a  simple  joinder  of  issue) 
which  may  not  require  to  be  amended, — and  fliat  on 
many  accounts.     Thus,  in  cases  where  formerly  there 
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"would  have  been  a  new  assignment,  there  is  now  to  be 
an  amendment  merely  of  the  statement  of  claim  (xix. 
1 4).  Sometimes,  however,  instead  of  amendment  of  a 
pleading  already  delivered,  there  is  to  be  a  further 
pleading  of  the  same  sort,  e,g.y  either  a  further  defence 
or  a  further  reply  (xx.  i,  2),  as  explained  in  §  53,  mpra. 
Sometimes,  also,  it  is  preferable,  senible,  instead  of 
amending  a  preceding  pleading,  to  introduce  the  fresh 
matter  into  the  next  following  pleading  (see  §  5  2,  supra. 
But  in  by  far  the  larger  number  of  cases,  seeing  that 
the  pleadings  usually  close  with  the  plaintifif's  reply, 
it  is  the  usual  course  for  the  plaintiff  to  amend  his 
statement  of  claim  and  for  the  defendant  to  amend 
his  statement  of  defence,  and  occasionally  the  one 
party  by  adverse  motion  may  compel  the  other  party 
to  amend  his  own  pleadings  involuntarily  (xxvii  i.) 
Any  such  amendment  may  be  either  original  on  the 
part  of  the  amending  person,  or  consequential  upon  the 
amendment  of  a  previous  adverse  pleading. 

I.  Original  amendments, — 

(a.)  The  plaintiff  may  without  any  leave  amend  his 
statement  of  claim  once, — provided  he  do  so  within 
the  times  following,  that  is  to  say, 

( I .)  Where  a  statement  of  defence  has  been  delivered, 
within  three  weeks  after  such  delivery, — the  plaintiff* 
not  having  (meanwhile)  inconsistently  replied  to  the 
statement  of  defence  (xxvii.  2) ; 

(2.)  Where  no  statement  of  defence  has  been  de- 
livered, within  four  weeks  of  the  appearance  of  the 
last  appearing  defendant  (xxvii.  2). 

(&.)  The  defendant  may  not  amend  his  statement  of 
defence  (being  a  defence  simply)  at  all  without  leave ; 
but  he  may  without  any  leave  amend  his  counter- 
claim once, — ^provided  he  do  so  within  the  times 
following,  that  is  to  say, 

( I .)  Where  a  reply  has  been  delivered,,  within  four 
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days  after  such  delivery, — the  defendant  not  having 
(meanwhile)  inconsistently  pleaded  to  the  reply 
(xxvii.  3) ; 

(2.)  Where  no  reply  has  been  delivered,  within  28 
(twenty-eight)  days  from  the  filing  (or  delivery)  of  his 
defence  (xxvii  3). 

(c.)  Either  party  may,  with  leave,  amend  at  any 
time  his  own  pleading  (by  either  statement  of  claim, 
statement  of  defence,  or  reply),  for  the  purpose  of 
defining  the  real  question  in  dispute  (xxvii.  i). 

(d.)  Either  party  may,  upon  motion,  obtain  an  ad- 
verse order  against  the  other  party  to  strike  out  or 
amend  anything  in  the  adverse  pleading  that  ought  to 
be  amended  or  struck  out,  either  as  being  scandalous, 
embarrassing,  dilatory,  or  otherwise  prejudicing  the  fair 
and  speedy  trial  of  the  action  (xxvii  i). 

II.  Consequential  amendments, — 

(i.)  In  all  cases  of  a  previous  adverse  pleading 
being  amended  by  either  party  without  leave  or  order 
(as  above  explained),  if  the  other  party  desires  to 
amend  his  own  pleading  in  consequence  of  such 
amendment  in  the  previous  adverse  pleading,  he  may 
do  so,  but  only  with  leave  (xxvii.  5). 

(2.)  In  all  the  same  cases,  if  the  other  party  desires 
the  amendment  of  the  previous  adverse  pleading  to  be 
disallowed,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  if  allowed, 
then  to  be  allowed  upon  terms  only,  he  may  obtain  an 
order  of  the  court  to  that  effect  (xxvii  4). 

If.B. — This  provision  wiU  meet  the  case  of  the 
amendments  made  being  (as  they  may  be)  inconsistent 
with  a  previous  pleading  of  the  same  adverse  party 
(xix.  19). 

Generally,  all  amendments  may  be  made  with  leave, 
to  be  obtained  either  upon  summons  or  by  motion 
(xxvii.  6),  but  in  cases  other  than  those  above  specified 
upon  terms  only. 
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Every  amended  pleading  is  to  be  delivered  to  the 
other  party  within  the  time  allowed  for  amending  same 
(xxviL  10) ;  and  where  an  order  giving  leave  to  amend 
has  been  requisite  and  has  been  made,  the  time  allowed 
for  amendment  is  fourteen  (14)  days  from  the  date  of 
the  order,  unless  some  other  time  is  specified  in  the 
order  (xxvii.  7),  but  the  time  may  be  extended  (xxvii. 
7).  Every  amended  pleading  is  to  be  marked  as  such 
(xxvii.  9),  the  order  (if  any)  giving  leave  being  also 
specified  on  the  amended  pleading  (xxvii.  9).  Usually, 
amendments  may  be  interlined  in  writing,  where  they 
do  not  exceed  (in  any  one  place)  144  words,  and  the 
interlineation  does  not  occasion  intricacy  and  obscurity ; 
but  otherwise  the  pleading  as  amended  must  be  re- 
printed (xxvii.  8). 

§  57.  Tlie  Pleadings, — Close  of, — So  soon  as  either 
party  joins  issue  simply  upon  the  last  preceding 
pleading  of  another  party,  the  pleadings  as  between 
such  two  parties  are  closed ;  and  so,  if  there  are  other 
parties  to  the  action,  when  the  like  joinder  of  issue  is 
delivered  as  between  them  (xxv.)  So  also,  if  a  party 
bound  to  plead  neither  joins  issue  upon  the  last  pre- 
ceding pleading  nor  (with  or  without  leave,  as  the 
case  may  require)  pleads  otherwise  thereto,  he  is  taken 
to  have  admitted  the  statements  of  fact  in  the  pleading 
last  preceding,  and  such  admission  (although  not  to  be 
made  a  ground  of  judgment  for  default)  operates  to 
close  the  pleadings  (xxix.  1 2).  In  general,  the  plead- 
ings close  with  the  reply  (being  the  third  pleading  in 
order),  as  that  is  usually  a  simple  joinder  of  issue  on 
the  defendant's  statement  of  defence :  It  may,  however, 
contain  new  matter;  and  when  a  counter  daim  is  set 
up  in  the  statement  of  defence,  then  the  reply  neces- 
sarily contains  new  matter  (either  with  or  without  a 
joinder  of  issue  upon  the  portion  of  statement  of  de- 
fence that  is  the  defence  proper) ;  and  whenever,  in 
either  or  any  of  these  cases,  such  new  matter  is  intro- 

2  T 
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duced  into  the  reply,  then  some  pleading  or  pleadings 
must  necessarily  follow  the  reply, — either,  (i.)  A  simple 
joinder  of  issue  upon  the  new  matter,  or  (2.)  With  the 
leave  of  the  court,  a  pleading  containing  still  further 
new  matter,  in  answer  to  the  new  matter  contained  in 
the  reply  (xxiv.  2).  And  so  on,  until  there  is  a  simple 
joinder  of  issue  by  either  party  upon  the  last  preceding 
pleading  of  the  other  party ;  and  upon  such  ultimate 
joinder  of  issue  the  pleadings  are  said  to  have  closed 
(xxv.)  * 

§  58.  Tiie  Pleadings, — Preparation  of  Issues. — ^The 
pleadings  being  (as  already  explained)  simple  stat-e- 
ments  of  facts,  it  may  occasionally  (although  of  right 
it  never  should)  happen  that  the  real  issue  or  issues  in 
dispute  between  the  parties  are  not  sufficiently  defined ; 
and  in  that  case,  it  is  necessary  to  define  same  with  greater 
point  and  exactness,  before  going  to  trial.  If,  upon  the 
existing  pleadings,  counsel  is  of  opinion  that  issues  should 
be  prepared,  he  should  move  the  court  for  an  order 
directing  their  preparation,  and  the  court  in  its  order 
will  provide  liberty  to  the  parties  to  apply  to  the  court 
itself  for  the  final  settlement  of  the  issues  or  any  of 
them  in  case  the  parties  themselves  or  their  counsel 
cannot  agree  upon  them  (xxvi.) 

§  59.  The  Pleadings. — Special  Case. — After  writ 
issued,  the  parties  (if  so  disposed)  may  concur  in 
stating  any  special  case,  raising  all  or  any  questions  of 
law  involved  in  the  action  (xxxiv.  i ) ;  also,  at  any 
time  before  or  at  the  trial,  if  it  appear  to  the  court 
that  there  is  a  preliminary  question  of  law  to  be  de- 
cided, and  that  the  proof  of  facts  is  a  matter  subordi- 
nate thereto,  the  court  may  order  the  question  of  law 
to  be  decided  on  a  special  case  or  other  form  sufficiently 
raising  it,  and  in  the  meantime  the  proof  of  facts  is 
stayed  (xxxiv.  2). 

*  See  also  Tabular  Statement  at  end  of  this  Epitome  of  the  Practice. 
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Every  special  case  is  to  be  printed  by  the  plaintiff, 
signed  by  all  the  parties  (or  their  solicitors),  and  filed  by 
the  plaintiff  (xxxiv.  3) ;  either  party  may  enter  it  {i.e., 
set  it  down)  for  argument,  first  obtaining,  where  married 
women,  infants,  or  lunatics  are  concerned,  an  order 
giving  leave  to  set  it  down.  The  order  is  obtained 
upon  an  afl&davit  or  aflBdavits  of  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ments contained  in  the  special  case  (xxxiv.  4,  5). 

Sections  60-66. 

the  evidence. the  formal  procedure  with  the 

summary  procedure  incidental  thereto. 

§  60.  The  Evidence. — Hov)  far  obtained  by  Discovery,  (i.)  interroga- 
— At  the  time  of  delivering  his  statement  of  claim  **'"®*' 
(but  only  in  exceptional  cases),  and  more  properly 
after  he  has  seen  the  defendant's  statement  of  defence, 
and  at  any  subsequent  time  not  later  than  the  close  of 
the  pleadings,  the  plaintiff  may  without  leave,  and 
subsequently  to  the  close  of  the  pleadings  the  plaintiff 
may  with  leave,  deliver  Interrogatories  in  writing  for 
the  examination  of  the  defendant  (xxxi.  i);  in  like 
manner,  at  the  time  of  delivering  his  statement  of 
defence  (but  not  before  delivering  same)  and  at  any 
subsequent  time  not  later  than  the  close  of  the  plead- 
ings, the  defendant  may  without  leave,  and  subse- 
quently to  the  close  of  the  pleadings  the  defendant 
may  with  leave,  deliver  Interrogatories  in  writing  for 
the  examination  of  the  plaintiff  (xxxi.  i).  These  inter- 
rogatories should  be  reasonable,  and  not  vexatious  or 
improper  (xxxi.  2).  Where  either  party  is  a  cor- 
porate or  other  public  body,  the  other  party  if  desirous 
of  interrogating  it,  is  to  obtain  at  chambers  an  order 
giving  him  leave  to  administer  the  interrogatories  to 
any  specified  member  or  ofl&cer  of  the  body  (xxxi  4). 

The  party  interrogated  is  to  answer  by  afl&davit,  to  Answer  to  in 

^       ^  ^  .^  »        ttrrogatones. 
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be  filed  within  ten  days  (extendible)  after  service   of 
the  interrogatories  upon  him  (xxxi.  6) ;  and  the  affidavit 
must  answer  sufficiently  (xxxi.  9),  or  else  refuse    to 
answer  one  or  more  of  the  interrogatories,  stating  in  the 
affidavit   the    objection  to    answering  same   and    the 
grounds  of  such  objection  (xxxi.  8).     The  sufficiency 
of   the    answer,  if   the  interrogating   party    disputes 
same,  may  be  decided  on  summons  or  motion, — and 
on  this  application  the  validity   of  the  objection   to 
answering  and  of  the  grounds  of  such  objection  can  be 
gone  into  also  (xxxi.  9,  i  o).     If  the  court  decides  the 
affidavit  to  be  insufficient  as  an  answer  to  the  inter- 
rogatories or  to  any  of  them,  or  if  no  answer  at  all  is 
put  in,  the  interrogating  party  may  obtain  an  order 
reqidring  the  other  party  to  put  in  a  further  answer  or 
an  answer  (as  the  case  may  be), — and  that  either  by  a 
further  affidavit  or  an  affidavit  (as  the  case  may  be)  or 
by  vivd  voce  examination  (xxxi  10).     At  the  trial  of 
an  action  or  of  an  issue,  any  party  may  use  in  evidence 
any  one  or  more  of  the  answers  of  the  other  side  with- 
out putting  in  the  others  (xxxi.  23) ;  but  the  judge 
may  (and,  of  course,  upon  the  slightest  suggestion,  will) 
look  at  the  whole  of  the  answers  (xxxi.  1 3). 

The  affidavit  if  not  exceeding  ten  folios  (xxxi.  ya) 
may  be  written ;  but  otherwise  it  must  be  printed. 

Non-compliance  with  any  order  to  answer  interroga- 
tories subjects  the  defaulting  party  to  the  possibility  of 
an  order  for  his  attachment,  and  also  to  the  possibility 
of  an  order  dismissing  his  action  (if  a  plaintiff)  or 
striking  out  his  defence  (if  a  defendant),  with  all  inci- 
dental consequences  (xxxi  20). 

(II.)  Order  to       On  summous  at  chambers,  unsupported  (unless  in 

S'dM^enti!  exceptional  cases)  by  any  affidavit,  on  the  ^plication 

of  either  party,  an  order  will  be  made  directing  the 

other  party  to  make  discoveiy  on  oath  of  the  docu- 
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ments,  relating  to  the  action,  which  are  or  which  have 

been  in  his  possession  or  power  (xxxl  1 2).    The  party  The  affidavit 

so  ordered  to  make  discovery  complies  with  the  order  ^    «''*™«'i*«- 

by  swearing  and  filing  an  affidavit  of  the  documents 

in  question,  in  the  form  No.  9  in  Appendix  B.  to  the 

Acts  (xxxi.  13);  and  in  such  affidavit  he  is  to  specify 

such   of  the   documents   as   he   objects   to   produce 

(xxxi  13). 

So  soon  as  the  affidavit  of  documents  has  been  made,  (iiiONotice 
or  occasionally  before  it  is  made,  e.g.,  when  it  can  be  for  inspeotion, 
dispensed  with,  either  party  to  the  action  may  at  any  ^ita^errod 
time  before  or  at  the  trial  give  to  the  other  party  notice  ^  "*  ^^^davit 

°  ^      "^  or  pleadiDg. 

in  writing  to  produce  any  documents  referred  to  in  his 
affidavits  or  pleadings  for  the  inspection  of  the  party 
giving  the  notice,  and  so  as  that  such  party  may  take 
copies  thereof  (xxxi.  14). 

• 

The  party  who  receives  the  notice  to  produce,  is  The  offer 
within  two  days  (if  the  affidavit  of  documents  has  jfel^P*^''*""' 
specified  them  aU),  or  within  four  days  (if  otherwise), 
after  receiving  the  notice,  to  notify  to  the  other  (i.e., 
noticing)  party  a  time  within  three  (3)  days  from  the 
delivery  of  his  notification,  and  also  a  place  for  the 
inspection  of  such  of  the  documents  as  the  notifying 
party  does  not  (in  his  notification)  specify  that  he 
objects  to  produce :  the  grounds  of  objection  must  also 
be  specified  in  the  notification  (xxxi.  1 6). 

The  court  may  at  any  time  in  a  pending  proceeding  (iv.)  Order  to 
order,  upon  the  application  of  either  party,  the  produc-  Lspection!'^ 
tion  upon  oath  by  the  other  party  of  such  of  the  docu- 
ments in  his  possession  or  power  as  the  court  thinks 
fit  (xxxi  11);  and  if  therefore  the  party  served  with 
notice  to  produce  omits  to  notify  a  time  and  place  for 
inspection,  or  objects  to  grant  inspection,  the  party 
desiring  inspection  may  apply  for  an  adverse  order  for 
inspection  (xxxi.   17),  upon  summons  or  by  motion. 
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supported  by  an  affidavit  showing  (as  regards  all  docu- 
ments other  than  those  referred  to  in  the  pleadings  or 
affidavits)  what  the  documents  are,  and  that  the  appli- 
cant has  a  right  to  see  them,  and  that  they  are  in  the 
possession  or  power  of  the  other  party  (xxxL  1 8).  But 
if  the  court  finds  an  >  objection  to  production  stated 
either  in  the  affidavit  of  documents  or  in  the  notifica- 
tion of  time  and  place  for  inspection,  and  if  the  court 
is  satisfied  that  the  applicant's  right  to  the  inspection 
he  asks  depends  on  the  determination  of  some  issue  or 
question  in  dispute  in  the  action,  or  that  it  is  other- 
wise desirable  to  postpone  the  inspection,  then  the 
court  may  order  such  issue  or  question  to  be  first  de- 
termined, and  reserve  meanwhile  the  right  to  inspec- 
tion (xxxi.  19). 

Enforcement  Non- compliance  with  any  order  to  make  an  affidavit 
vr^u^'^""  ^  of  documents,  or  to  produce  documents  for  inspection, 
subjects  the  defaulting  party  to  the  possibility  of  an 
order  for  his  attachment  (xxxi.  20),  and  also  to  the 
possibility  of  an  order  dismissing  his  action  if  a  plain- 
tiff, or  striking  out  his  defence  (if  a  defendant),  with 
all  incidental  consequences  (xxxi.  20). 

§  61.  The  Evidence, — How  far  superseded  hy  Ad^ 
missions. — There  are  two  varieties  of  admissions,  viz., 
(i.)  The  admission  of  documents,  and  (2.)  The  ad- 
mission of  allegations  contained  in  the  pleadings. 

(i.)  Regarding  documents,  either  party  may  give  to 
the  other  a  notice  to  admit  documents,  saving  all  just 
exceptions.  The  other  party  admits  the  documents 
specified  in  the  notice  by  writing  at  the  foot  thereof 
the  words  "  we  admit,"  &c.,  saving  all  just  exceptions. 

(2.)  Regarding  allegations  in  pleadings, — 

(a.)  Every  allegation  in  a  pleading  which  is 
not  denied  or  expressed  to  be  not  admitted  in 
the  next  subsequent  pleading  (not  being  a  simple 
joinder  of  issue)  is  deemed  to  be  admitted  (xix.  1 7)^ 
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excepting   as    against   a   married  woman,  infant,  or 
lunatic.     Also, 

(6.)  Where  a  person  being  bound  to  plead  in  some  shape 
or  other,  does  not  plead  either  by  way  of  joinder  of  issue 
or  (with  or  without  leave,  as  the  case  may  be)  by  some 
other  substantive  pleading  to  the  last  preceding  plead- 
ing, then  he  is  taken  to  have  admitted  the  statements  of 
fact  contained  in  such  last  preceding  pleading  (xxix.  1 2). 
And  where  issues  arise  between  a  third  party  and  plain- 
tiff or  defendant,  if  any  of  them  make  default  in  plead- 
ing to  the  pleading  of  the  other  or  others,  then  judg- 
ment may  be  given  on  the  pleadings  without  any 
evidence  (xxix.  13).  And  where  a  defendant  has 
refused  compliance  with  an  order  to  answer  interroga- 
tories, or  for  discovery  or  inspection  of  documents,  an 
order  may  be  made  striking  out  his  defence,  the  effect 
of  which  would,  sernble,  be  that  aU  the  statements  of 
fact  in  statement  of  claim  would  stand  admitted,  and 
judgment  might  be  obtained,  if  not  for  default,  at  least 
on  admissions  (xxxi.  20). 

§  62.  Tfie  Evidence, — How  far  obtained  hy  Inspection  of 
Property, — For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  full  information 
or  evidence,  the  court  or  a  judge  may,  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  any  party  to  the  action,  make  any  order  for  the 
inspection  of  any  property,  being  tlie  subject  of  such 
action,  and  for  that  purpose  may,  upon  the  same  or  any 
further  application,  authorise  any  person  or  persons  to 
enter  upon  or  into  any  land  or  building  in  the  posses- 
sion of  any  party  to  the  action,  and  to  take  samples,  and 
to  make  observations,  and  to  try  experiments  (lii.  3), 

§  63.  The  Evidence. —  When  Vivd  Voce. — ^The  general 
rule  is,  that  at  the  trial  of  the  action,  or  upon  any 
assessment  of  damages,  the  evidence  shall  be  taken 
vivd  voce, — each  party  examining  in  chief  his  own 
witness,  who  is  then  subjected  to  cross-examina- 
tion by  the  other  side  (if  they  should  so  desire),  and, 
lastly,  is  re-examined  (if  necessary)  by  the  party  call- 
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ing  him  (xxxvii.  i);  and  the  Judicature  Acts,  or  the 
orders  or  rules  thereunder,  have  made  no  alterations  in 
these  respects  (Act  1875,  §  20),  excepting  that,  and  so 
far  as  the  court  is  thereby  enabled  to  permit  (for  special 
reasons)  depositions  or  affidavits  to  be  read  at  the  trial. 

§  64.  The  Evidence. — When  hy  Affidavit. — Upon  all 
interlocutory  applications  (t.e.,  upon  any  motion,  peti- 
tion, or  summons)  in  the  action,  the  evidence  may  be 
given  by  affidavit  (xxxvii  2) ;  and  the  evidence  of 
any  particular  witness  may  for  sufficient  reasons  be 
taken  (by  order)  before  an  officer  of  the  court  (either 
official  referee  or  examiner),  or  before  a  special  exami- 
ner, the  evidence  so  taken  being  a  deposition,  and  the 
deposition  being  (by  order)  filed,  and  the  deposition  so 
filed  being  (by  order)  made  available  in  evidence  upon 
terms  (xxxvii.  4) ;  and  at  the  trial  of  the  action,  or 
upon  any  assessment  of  damages,  any  particular  fact 
or  facts  may  (by  order)  be  proved  by  affidavit,  but  not 
if  the  witness  can  be  produced,  and  the  other  side 
wishes  to  cross-examine  him  (xxxvii.  i ) ;  and  at  the 
trial,  or  upon  any  assessment  of  damages,  the  entire 
evidence  may  (by  agreement  of  all  parties)  be  taken 
by  affidavit  (xxxvii.  i).  All  affidavits  at  the  hearing 
must  be  regarding  matters  of  the  deponent's  own  posi- 
tive knowledge;  but  upon  interlocutory  applications, 
may  be  regarding  matters  of  information  or  belief 
only,  provided  that  the  sources  or  grounds  of  the  infor- 
mation or  belief  respectively  are  shown  (xxxvii  3). 

The  agreement  to  take  the  entire  evidence  by 
affidavit  must  be  in  writing  (New  Westminster  Brewery 
Co.  V.  Hannah,  L.  E.  2  Ch.  Div.  2 1 7).  Where  there 
is  such  an  agreement,  the  plaintiff  files  his  affidavits 
within  fourteen  days  (extendible)  after  the  agreement, 
and  gives  the  defendant  a  list  thereof  (xviii.  i)  ;  and 
the  defendant  files  his  affidavits  within  fourteen  days 
(extendible)  after  receiving  plaintiff's  list,  and  gives  the 
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plaintiff  a  list  thereof  (xxxviii.  2) ;  and  the  plaintiff 
files  his  affidavits  in  reply  (being  strictly  in  reply  to 
the  defendant's  affidavits)  within  seven  days  (extend* 
ible)  after  receiving  defendant's  list,  and  gives  the 
defendant  a  list  thereof  (xxxviii.  3). 

AH  affidavit  evidence  (including  depositions)  that  is 
used  for  the  first  time  at  the  trial  is  to  be  printed 
(xxxviii.  6) ;  but  affidavit  evidence  (including  deposi- 
tions) previously  used  in  the  action  need  not  in  general 
be  printed  (Aug.  1875,  ii.),  unless  the  court  so  orders, 
but  may  be  printed  if  the  parties  like  (Aug.  1875,  iii.). 

§  65.  The  Hvidence. —  CrosB-Hcamination  on  Affi- 
davits,— Upon  interlocutory  applications  (ie.,  on  a 
motion,  summons,  or  petition),  the  court  may  (but, 
without  very  sufficient  reasons,  will  not)  order  the 
attendance  for  cross-examination  of  the  person  or  per- 
sons making  the  affidavit  (xxxvii.  2) ;  and  even  where 
the  court  orders  the  attendance  for  cross-examination 
it  does  not  follow  that  such  attendance  is  to  be  in 
court ;  it  may  be,  on  the  contrary  (and  usually  is  and 
ought  to  be),  directed  to  be  had  before  an  examiner  of 
the  court  {South  Wales,  <fec..  Steamship  Co,,  In  re,  20 
Sol.  Joum.  232).  Where  the  evidence  in  chief  is 
directed  to  be  taken  by  deposition,  it  is  convenient  to 
make  the  cross-examination  follow,  so  as  to  become 
part  of  the  deposition  (xxxvii.  4).  At  the  trial  of  the 
action,  or  upon  any  assessment  of  damages,  when  (by 
agreement)  the  entire  evidence  is  taken  by  affidavit, 
any  party  desiring  to  cross-examine  the  people  (or  any 
of  them)  who  have  made  affidavits  may,  within  four- 
teen days  (extendible)  after  the  plaintiffs  affidavits  in 
reply  have  been  filed,  serve  upon  the  other  party  a 
notice  in  writiug  requiring  the  production  of  the  people 
(or  any  of  them)  who  have  made  affidavits  for  cross- 
examination  on  their  affidavits  at  the  trial  or  assess- 
ment of  damages  (xxxviii  4),  and  the  other  party 
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upon  being  served  with  such  notice  to  produce  may,  by 
subpoena  ad  testijicaiidum,  compel  the  attendance  of 
such  witnesses  accordingly  (xxxviii  s),  seeing  that 
without  their  attendance  their  affidavits  cannot  in 
general  be  used  at  all  (xxxviii  4).  The  costs  of  pro- 
ducing a  witness  for  cross-examination  are  to  be  borne, 
at  least,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  party  producing 
him  (xxxviii.  4). 

§  66.  The  Evidence, — Miscellaneous  Points, — 

(a.)  AU  writs  and  other  documents  issued  out  of  or 
filed  in  the  District  Eegistry,  and  all  exemplifications 
and  copies  thereof,  purporting  to  be  sealed  with  the 
seal  of  the  District  Registry,  are  receivable  in  evidence 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  without  further 
proof  thereof  (Act  1873,  §  61). 

(6.)  As  regards  admissions  of  documents  made  in 
pursuance  of  any  notice  to  admit  same,  the  affidavit  of 
the  solicitor  (or  clerk)  of  the  due  signature  of  the  ad- 
missions, shall,  where  such  admissions  are  annexed  to 
the  affidavit,  be  sufficient  evidence  of  such  admissions 
(xxxii  4). 

(c.)  Ab  regards  renewals  of  writs  of  execution,  the 
production  of  the  writ  or  of  the  notice  renewing  same 
is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  renewal,  provided  the  writ 
or  notice  purport  to  be  sealed  with  the  renewal  seal  of 
the  court  (xliL  17).' 

KB. — Regarding  evidence  on  Appeals,  see  §§130- 
13s,  Appeals. 

Sections  67-74. 

the  trial. ^the  formal  procedure  wfth  the 

summary  procedure  incidental  thereto. 

§  6y.  The  Trial. —  Vernts  for. — If  no  venue  is  stated 
in  the  plaintiff's  statement  of  claim,  then  the  venue  for 
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trial  is  Middlesex,  subject  to  the  judge  ordering  a 
diflferent  venue,  on  motion  of  either  party,  the  judge's 
order  being  appealable  to  a  Divisional  Court  (xxxvi.  i). 
K  a  venue  other  than  Middlesex  is  stated  in  the  plain- 
tiff's statement  of  claim,  then  the  venue  for  trial  is 
that  so  stated,  subject  to  the  judge  ordering  a  different 
venue,  on  motion  of  the  defendant  (and,  quaere,  of  the 
plaintiff  even),  the  judge's  order  being  appealable  to  a 
Divisional  Court  (xxxvi.  i). 

§  68.  The  Trial, — Notice  of. — The  plaintiff  gives 
notice  of  trial,  and  may  do  so  either  along  with  his 
reply  (when  that  is  the  close  of  the  pleadings),  or  at 
anytime  afterwards  (xxxvi.  3);  and  if  the  plaintiff 
fail  for  six  weeks  (extendible)  after  the  close  of  the 
pleadings  to  give  the  notice,  the  defendant  may  give 
plaintiff  the  notice,  provided  he  anticipate  the  plaintiff 
in  so  doing  (xxxvi.  4).  The  notice  of  trial  is  to  state 
whether  the  trial  is  of  the  action  or  of  issues  therein 
(xxxvL  8).  The  notice  is  usually  a  ten  days'  notice 
(xxxvi.  9) ;  short  notice  is  four  days  (xxxvi.  9).  The 
notice  of  trial,  whether  the  same  be  given  by  the 
plaintiff  or  by  the  defendant,  is  to  specify  the  mode  of 
trial  intended  (xxxvi.  3,  4),  being  one  or  other  of  the 
five  modes  of  trial  hereinafter  specified.  The  notice 
of  trial  ceases  to  be  in  force,  unless  the  action  is  en- 
tered for  trial  by  one  party  or  another  within  six  days 
after  the  notice  (xxxvi.  i  oa) ;  and  excepting  by  con- 
sent, or  by  leave,  no  notice  of  trial  can  be  counter- 
manded (xxxvi.  13).  And,  of  course,  the  notice  of 
trial  must  be  given  before  entering  the  action  for  trial 
(xxxvi.  10), 

§  69.  The  Trial. — Modes  of. — There  are  the  fol- 
lowing modes  of  trial  for  either  party  to  select  from, 
viz.: — 

(i.)  Before  a  judge  (or  judges)  sitting  alone. 
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(2.)  Before  a  judge  sitting  with  assessors. 

(3.)  Before  a  referee  (official  or  special)  sitting 
alone. 

(4.)  Before  a  referee  (official  or  special)  sitting  with 
assessors.     And, 

(5.)  Before  a  judge  and  jury  (xxxvi.  2). 

The  party  giving  the  notice  of  trial  has  the  first 
right  of  selection;  if  he  specify  trial  before  a  judge 
and  jury,  and  the  question  is  one  which  (prior  to  the 
Judicature  Acts)  might  have  been  tried  before  a  judge 
sitting  alone,  then  the  judge  may  in  his  discretion, 
upon  the  application  of  the  other  party  (by  summons 
or  on  motion),  direct  a  trial  without  a  jury  (xxxvi.  26). 
But  otherwise  trial  by  a  jury  is  in  the  option  of  either 
party,  to  demand  as  a  right  (Act  1875,  §  22 ;  Sugg  v. 
SUber,  L.  E.,  i  Q.  B.  Div.  362).  And  subject  to  such 
right  of  the  party,  the  judge  may  order  different  ques- 
tions of  fact  to  be  tried  in  different  modes  of  trial,  with 
all  incidental  directions  (xxxvi  6).  And  in  matters 
of  intricate  and  scientific  or  local  examination  or  in- 
vestigation,— of  documents,  accounts,  and  such  like, — 
the  court  may  peremptorily,  without  the  consent  of  the 
parties,  send  same  to  an  official  or  special  referee  (Act 
1873,  §  57),  such  referee  being  for  this  purpose  a 
supernumerary  officer  of  the  court  (Act  1873,  §  58). 
If  neither  party  has  selected  trial  by  jury,  and  if  either 
party  desires  a  mode  of  trial  different  to  that  specified 
in  the  notice  of  trial,  then  such  party,  within  four  days 
from  service  of  notice  of  trial,  may  obtain  (on  motion 
or  summons)  an  order  directing  such  mode  of  trial  as 
the  applicant  desires  (xxxvi  5).  And  either  before 
or  at  the  trial  (when  without  a  jury),  the  judge  may 
direct  any  issue  of  fact  to  be  tried  by  a  judge  and  jury 
(xxxvi,  27) ;  and  in  a  trial  without  a  jury  the  judge 
may  also  from  time  to  time  direct  any  question  or  issue 
of  fact,  or  partly  of  fact  and  partly  of  law,  to  be  tried 
at  nid  priua  (xxxvi.  29), — the  order  directing  such 
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trial  at  nisi  prius  to  state  on  its  face  the  reason  for  the 
direction  (xxxvi,  29a,  Dec.  1876). 

§  70.  Hie  Tried, — EiUry  of  Action  for. — The  party 
who  gives  the  notice  of  trial  is  to  enter  the  action  for 
trial  on  the  day  of  or  day  after  the  notice ;  and  if  he 
fail  to  do  so,  the  other  party  may  within  the  next  four 
days  enter  the  action  for  trial  (xxxvi.  1 4) ;  if  neither 
party  enter  the  action  for  trial  within  six  days  after 
the  notice  of  trial,  then,  as  regards  trials  in  London 
and  Middlesex  only,  the  notice  ceases  to  be  of  force 
(xxxvi.  I  oa).  The  party  entering  the  action  for  trial 
is  to  leave  two  copies  of  the  pleadings  (xxxvi  17). 
If  the  plaintiff  specifies  trial  by  jury  as  his  selected 
mode  of  trial,  the  action  is  to  be  entered  for  trial  in 
the  Associates'  office  and  not  in  the  Chancery  office ; 
and  if  plaintiff  should  not  have  specified,  but  defendant 
should  afterwards  determine  upon,  trial  by  jury,  the 
action,  having  meanwhile  been  entered  in  the  Chancery 
office,  will  be  afterwards  entered  in  the  Associates' 
office  (Chancery  Notice,  Feb.  1877).* 

§  7 1.  The  Tried. — Diseontinuanu  of  Action. — ^When 
a  plaintiff  has  become  aware  of  any  defendant's  defence, 
whether  before  delivery  of  same,  or  at  any  time  before 
replying  thereto,  he  may  wholly  discontinue  his  action 
by  delivering  a  notice  in  writing  to  that  effect.  And 
he  may,  with  the  leave  of  the  court,  or  of  a  judge,  and 
upon  terms,  do  the  like  at  any  subsequent  stage  of  the 
action.  The  discontinuance  does  not  prejudice  any 
subsequent  action,  imless  in  the  case  of  leave  to  discon- 

*  Actions  proceeding  in  any  DiBtrict  Regiatry  may  be  entered  for 
trial  (in  the  case  of  Chancery  actions)  in  the  District  Registry  (Act 
1873,  S  64)1  B°^  (^^  ^^  ^^®  ^^  Common  Law  actions)  in^the  Associates' 
office,  and  not  in  the  District  Registry  (xzxt.  la) ;  and  apparently  the 
Common  Law  rule  as  to  entry  of  action  in  the  Associates'  office  is  to 
apply  also  to  Chancery  actions  where  plaintiff  with  his  notice  of  trial 
specifies  trial  by  jury  as  his  selected  mode  of  trial  (Chancery  Notice  of 
February  1877). 
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tinue  being  required  and  given,  one  of  the  terms  is  to 
that  effect  (xxiii.  i).  The  plaintiff  is,  in  each  case,  to 
pay  to  the  defendant  the  costs  of  the  action  (xxiii,  i,) 
and  for  such  costs  the  defendant  may  sign  judgment 
(xxiii.  2).  A  cause,  when  entered  for  trial,  may  be 
withdrawn  by  consent  of  all  parties,  either  the  plaintiff 
or  the  defendant  producing  the  requisite  consent  in 
writing  (xxiii.  2a). 

§  7  la.  Hie  Tried. — Countermand  of  Notice  for. — Ex- 
cepting by  consent  of  the  parties,  or  by  leave  of  the 
court,  or  a  judge,  notice  of  trial  cannot  be  counter- 
manded (xxxvi  13). 

§  72.  The  Tried. — Nbn- Appearance  of  one  or  other  Party 
at. — If  the  plaintiff  appears  and  the  defendant  does  not 
appear  at  the  trial,  when  the  action  is  called  on,  the 
pldntiff  proves  his  claim  so  far  as  the  burden  of  proof 
rests  with  him  (xxxvi.  1 8),  but  the  judge  may  postpone 
or  adjourn  the  trial  upon  terms  (xxxvi.  21). 

If  the  defendant  appears  and  the  plaintiff  does  not 
appear  at  the  trial,  when  the  action  is  called  on,  the 
defendant  (not  having  raised  any  counterclaim)  may 
have  an  immediate  judgment  dismissing  the  action 
(xxxvi  1 9),  and  a  defendant,  who  has  raised  a  counter- 
claim, proves  such  counterclaim  so  far  as  the  burden  of 
proof  rests  with  him  (xxxvi.  19),  but  the  judge  may 
postpone  or  adjourn  the  trial  upon  terms  (xxxvi.  21). 

In  either  of  these  cases,  judgment  is  obtained  for 
the  party  appearing ;  but  the  non-appearing  party  may 
apply  within  six  days  after  trial,  to  set  aside  the  judg- 
ment upon  terms  (xxxvi.  20). 

§  73.  Hie  Trial. — Appearance  of  all  Parties  at. — 
Firstly, — ^When  before  a  judge  (or  judges)  without  a 
jury,  and  whether  sitting  alone  or  with  assessors, — 
being  the  mode  of  trial  most  usual  in  the  Chancery 
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Division — the  course  of  the  trial  is  as  follows : — The 
plaintiff's  counsel  (or  leading  counsel)  opens  the  plead- 
ings by  shortly  stating  the  nature  and  circumstances  of 
the  claim,  and  reading  such  parts  of  the  pleadings  as 
are  calculated  to  bring  out  same  more  distinctly ;  and 
at  this  stage  the  judge  may  interrupt  him  by  pointing 
out  that,  even  if  he  proved  all  the  facts  of  his  case,  the 
law  would  not  give  him  the  right  he  asks,  or  any  other 
right :  in  fact,  that  his  statement  of  claim  might  have 
been  demurred  to.  Or,  if  the  statement  of  claim  does 
not  clearly  appear  to  be  demurrable,  then  the  plaintiff's 
counsel  (or  leading  counsel)  mentions  generally  what 
are  the  defences  (if  any)  set  up  by  the  defendant, — vin- 
dicating whether  or  not  these  defences  would,  if  proved, 
be  sufficient  or  not  at  law ;  and  at  this  stage,  there- 
fore, a  further  discussion  of  the  law  of  the  case  may 
arise, — just  as  if  the  plaintiff,  instead  of  replying  to  the 
defendant's  statement  of  defence,  had  demurred  thereto. 

Assuming,  however,  that  the  action  is  one  in  which 
the  question  is  one  of  fact  and  of  evidence  principally 
or  exclusively,  then  the  plaintiff  puts  in  his  evidence, 
that  is  to  say : — 

(a)  Where  the  evidence  is  taken  by  affidavit,  the  plain- 
tiff's counsel  reads  aU  the  affidavits  of  any  one  depon- 
ent, after  which  the  defendant's  cotmsel  cross-examines 
the  plaintifiTs  witness  on  his  affidavits,  and  the  plaintiffs 
counsel  then  re-examines  the  witness;  and  so  on 
through  all  the  witnesses  for  plaintiff  who  have  made 
affidavits  or  an  affidavit. 

(6)  When  the  evidence  is  taken  vivd  voce,  the  plain- 
tiffs counsel  examines  in  chief  each  of  the  plaintiffs 
witnesses,  and  the  defendant's  counsel  cross-examines  the 
same  witness,  and  the  plaintiff's  counsel  re-examines  him. 

Wten  in  either  of  these  two  ways,  all  the  plaintiff's 
evidence  has  been  put  in,  then, — 
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(i.)  If  the  defendant  mentions  that  he  is  not 
going  to  call  any  witnesses, — the  plaintiff's  counsel 
sums  up  the  evidence  and  also  points  the  law  as 
applicable  to  the  facts  proved — after  which  (unless 
the  court  should  relieve  the  defendant  of  the 
necessity)  the  defendant's  counsel  follows,  aligning 
that  the  facts  are  not  proved,  or  that  the  law  upon 
the  facts  proved  is  against  the  plaintiff, — and  in  such 
a  case,  the  plaintiff's  coimsel  has  no  reply,  beyond 
remarking  upon  the  new  cases  (if  any)  which  the 
defendant's  counsel  may  have  cited  and  commented 
upon. 

But  (2.)  If  the  defendant  (as  usually  happens)  men- 
tions that  he  is  going  to  caU  witnesses,  or  he  has 
already  filed  affidavits, — then  he  puts  in  his  evidence 
in  like  manner  as  the  plaintiff,  that  is  to  say, — 

(a.)  Where  the  evidence  is  taken  by  affidavit,  the 
defendant's  coimsel  reads  all  the  affidavits  of  any  one 
deponent, — after  which  the  plaintiff's  counsel  cross- 
examines  the  defendant's  witness  on  his  affidavits,  and 
the  defendant's  coimsel  then  re-examines  the  witness ; 
and  so  on  through  all  the  witnesses  for  defendant,  who 
have  made  affidavits  or  an  affidavit. 

(&.)  Where  the  evidence  is  taken  vivA  voce,  the  de- 
fendant's counsel  examines  in  chief  each  of  the  defend- 
ant's witnesses,  and  the  plaintiff's  counsel  cross-exa- 
mines the  same  witness,  and  the  defendant's  counsel 
re-examines  him. 

When  in  either  of  these  two  ways  all  the  defendant's 
evidence  has  been  put  in, — 

Then  (i.)  Unless  the  plaintiff  asks  and  is  allowed 
to  put  in  rebutting  evidence  as  regards  any  part  of 
defendant's  case,  the  defendant  sums  up  his  evidence, 
and  also  comments  upon  the  evidence  generally  of  both 
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plaintiff  and  defendant,  and  the  general  character  of 
the  case  and  the  law  as  applicable  thereto, — after 
which  the  plaintiff's  connsel  replies  upon  the  whole 
case, — as  well  the  evidence  as  the  law  (not  forgetting 
the  points  which  the  defendant's  counsel  has  endea- 
voured to  make,  or  has  succeeded  in  making). 

But  if  (2.)  The  plaintiff  asks  and  is  allowed  to  put 
in  rebutting  evidence  as  r^ards  any  part  of  defend- 
ant's case,  then  with  or  without  an  adjournment  of  the 
trial  (according  as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  require) 
such  evidence  is  put  in,  the  manner  of  putting  it  in 
being  the  same  as  that  above  described  for  putting  in 
evidence  generally :  and  thereafter  the  plaintiff's  counsel 
sums  up  his  fresh  evidence,  and  also  comments  upon 
the  evidence  generally  of  both  plaintiff  and  defendant, 
and  the  general  character  of  the  ease,  and  the  law  as 
applicable  thereto,  replying  in  fact  upon  the  whole 
case — as  well  the  evidence  as  the  law  (not  forgetting 
the  points  which  the  defendant's  counsel  has  endea- 
voured to  make  or  has  succeeded  in  making,  and  not 
forgetting  to  remark  upon,  and  if  possible,  distinguish 
and  explain  away,  any  decisions  which  the  defendant's 
coimsel  has  cited  and  turned  to  some  apparent  advan- 
tage). 

Secondly, — Where  before  a  judge  (or  judges)  with 
a  jury, — ^being  the  mode  of  trial  least  usual  in  the 
Chancery  Division, — the  course  of  the  trial  is  as 
follows : — 

The  plaintiffs  counsel  addresses  the  jury,  rather 
than  the  judge ;  and,  as  a  general,  role,  instead  of 
arguing  the  law  of  the  case,  he  merely  addresses  him- 
self to  the  facts,  all  objections  of  law  that  may  be  put 
forward  by  the  judge  being  merely  reserved  (to  be 
argued  on  some  future  occasion), — ^unless  the  judge, 
under  exceptional  circumstances,  should  consent  to  or 

2  u 
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require,  as  he  may  do  (Act  1873,  §§  29,  30),  the 
points  of  law  to  be  argued  before  the  evidence  is  gone 
into.  In  putting  in  the  evidence,  and  in  summing  up 
same,  and  in  generally  commenting  upon  the  case, 
the  plaintiffs  counsel  and  the  defendant's  counsel 
respectively  proceed  in  a  nearly  similar  manner  to 
that  adopted  by  them  respectively  at  a  trial  before 
a  judge  without  a  jury  (as  above  described),  the 
jury  being,  however,  the  persons  (judices)  primarily 
addressed :  and  at  the  end  the  judge  sums  up  the  case 
to  the  jury,  and  the  jury  give  their  verdict,  which 
verdict,  together  with  the  judgment  (if  any)  then 
delivered,  or  any  directions  regarding  judgment,  are 
to  be  entered  by  the  officer  present  at  the  trial,  and 
whose  duty  is  to  enter  verdicts,  or  in  his  absence,  by 
the  associate  (xxxvi.  22a,  23). 

And  at  the  trial  by  jury,  the  judge  (it  is  true)  may 
reserve  any  case  or  point  in  a  case  for  the  considera- 
tion of  a  divisional  court,  or  may  direct  same  to  be 
argued  before  such  court  (Act  1873,  §  46),  still  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  judge, — a  duty  upon  which  any  party 
may  insist, — at  every  such  trial  to  submit  and  leave  the 
issues  involved  in  the  action  to  the  jury,  and  to  properly 
and  fully  direct  the  jury  upon  the  law  and  the  evidence 
bearing  upon  the  case  (Act  1 875,  §  22)  ;  and  so  far  as 
the  reservation  of  any  case  or  point  in  a  case  for  the 
consideration  of  a  divisional  court,  or  the  direction  to 
argue  same  before  such  court,  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  duty  aforesaid  of  the  judge  (or  the  right  afore- 
said of  the  party),  no  such  reservation  or  direction  is 
to  be  made  or  given  (Act  1876,  §  17)  ;  but  otherwise 
such  reservation  or  direction  may  be  made  or  given 
(Act  1873,  §  46,  and  Act  1876,  §  17).  In  case  the 
party  should  think  the  judge  to  have  deprived  him  of 
this  right,  then  he  is  to  except,  i,e.,  object,  at  the  trial, 
and  the  exception  is  to  be  entered  upon  and  annexed 
to  the  record  (if  any),  as  a  foundation  for  some  further 
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application,  viz.,  motion  for  new  trial  (Act  1875,  §  22). 
See  §  83,  infra. 

Thirdly, — ^When  before  an  ofiBicial  or  special  referee, 
whether  sitting  alone  or  with  assessors, — being  a 
mode  of  trial  which  appears  to  be  equally  little  used 
in  all  the  divisions, — the  course  of  the  trial  is  as 
follows : — 

The  trial  before  a  referee  is  to  be  conducted  in  all 
respects  (including  the  taking  of  evidence)  in  the  same 
manner,  as  nearly  as  circumstances  will  admit,  as  a 
trial  before  a  judge  of  the  High  Court, — it  being,  how- 
ever, always  borne  in  mind  that  the  court,  or  a  judge, 
before  whom  or  in  which  the  action  (in  respect  of 
which  the  reference  arises)  is  pending,  may  in  any 
particular  respect  give  special  directions  to  the  referee 
as  to  the  mode  of  trial  (Act  1873,  §§  57,  58;  xxxvi. 
30—32);  but  subject  to  such  controlling  authority  of 
the  court,  the  referee  has  all  the  powers  of  the  court 
or  a  judge  (Act  1873,  §  58  ;  xxxvi.  3 1,  32),  excepting 
the  power  to  commit  or  to  enforce  his  own  orders  by 
attachment  or  otherwise  (xxxvi.  33). 

§  74.  Tht  Trial, — Completory  Proceedings  Svhse- 
guent  to, — All  proceedings  in  an  action  subsequent  to 
the  [hearing  or]  trial,  and  down  to  and  including  the 
final  judgment  or  order  (not  being  proceedings  that 
require  a  divisional  court,  and,  of  course,  not  being 
applications  to  the  Court  of  Appeal),  are  to  be  had  and 
taken,  so  far  as  is  practicable  and  convenient,  before 
the  judge  before  whom  the  trial  [or  hearing]  of  the 
cause  took  place  (Act  1876,  §  17) ;  and  for  the  easier 
working  of  the  practice  in  this  respect  (as  well  as  for 
other  more  general  reasons),  every  action  (or  other  pro- 
ceedings) in  the  High  Court,  and  all  business  arising 
out  of  Uie  same  (not  being  proceedings  that  require  a 
divisional  court,  and,  of  course,  not  being  applications 
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to  the  Court  of  Appeal)  are  to  be  heard,  determined, 
and   disposed   of  before    a  single  judge  (Act   1876, 

§17). 

Sections  75-88. 

THE    judgment. THE   FORMAL    PROCEDURE   WITH    THE 

SUMMARY  PROCEDURE   INCIDENTAL   THERETO. 

§  75.  The  Judgment, —  Varums  Modes  arid  Orownds 
of  obtaininff,  and  Varieties  of, — Judgment  may  be  ob- 
tained in  various  manners  and  upon  various  grounds, 
that  is  to  say, — 

(i.)  Judgment  for  Default  of  Appearance  (xiii.  5-8). 
(2,)  Judgment    for    Default    of    Pleading    (xxix. 

1-13). 
(3.)  Judgment  for  Default  of  Appearance  at  Trial 

(xxxvi.  18,  19). 
(4,)  Judgment   on   Admissions    in    the   Pleadings 

(xl.  11). 
(5.)  Judgment  at  Trial  of  Action  (xxxvi.  22,  Dec. 

1876). 
(6.)  Judgment  on  Motion  for  Judgment  subsequent 

to  Trial  (xl.  2,  3  ;  7,  8). 
(7.)  Judgment  on  Motion  for  Judgment  without 

Trial  (xl.  10). 
(8.)  Judgment  on  Motion  for  New  Trial  (xL  10). 
(9.)  Judgment    on    Trial    before   Eeferee    (xxxvi. 

30-34). 

Also,  judgments  may  be  either  final  or  interlocutory, 
according  as  no  writ  or  some  writ  (or  other  proceeding) 
for  the  asi^sment  of  damages  is  necessary  before  such 
a  judgment  can  be  signed  so  as  that  execution  may 
issue  upon  it ;  and  in  either  case  {i,e,,  whether  the 
judgment  is  final  or  interlocutory),  the  court  may 
reserve,  in  a  proper  case,  the  further  consideration  of 
the  action  (xL  10,  11).  And  interlocutory  judgment 
directing  any  necessary  inquiries  or  accounts  may  be 
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made  at  any  stage  of  the  action  (xxxiii),  and,  sernble, 
either  upon  oidinaiy  motion  (the  most  usual  course) 
or  upon  motion  for  judgment,  notwithstanding  that  as 
regards  the  relief  or  other  relief  sought  in  the  action,  or 
the  questions  or  other  questions  involved  therein,  it 
may  be  necessary  for  the  action  to  proceed  in  the 
ordinary  way  (xxxiii).  And  where  the  writ  is  in- 
dorsed with  a  claim  for  an  ordinary  accoimt  (partner- 
ship, or  trust,  or  such  lite),  then  immediately  after  the 
time  limited  for  appearance  to  the  writ,  whether  such 
appearance  has  been  entered  or  not,  an  immediate 
judgment  for  such  account  may  be  obtained  (xv.  i), 
and  upon  a  simple  summons  at  chambers  (xv.  2). 

^76,  Jvdffment, — For  Default  of  Appearance  to 
Writ, — It  is  true,  that  in  actions  respecting  matters  ex- 
clusively assigned  (Act  1873,  §34)  to  the  Chancery 
Division,  judgment  for  default  of  appearance  cannot 
generally  be  signed,  but  the  action  is  in  general  to 
proceed  in  the  ordinary  way  upon  the  plaintiff's  filing  an 
affidavit  of  service  of  the  writ  (xiii.  9).  There  are, 
however,  certain  actions  in  the  Chancery  Division  in 
which  judgment  for  default  of  appearance  may  be 
signed,  viz.  :— 

(i.)  In  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  land  (xiii.  7), 
with  or  without  mesne  profits  or  arrears  of  rent 
(xiii.  8),  and  with  or  without  damages  for  breach  of 
agreement  (xiii.  8). 

(2.)  In  an  action  for  the  detention  of  goods  (xiii.  6), 
with  or  without  pecuniary  damages  (xiiL  6). 

(3.)  In  an  action  for  pecuniary  damages  (xiii.  6). 

(4.)  In  an  action  of  debt  or  for  liqmdated  damages 
where  writ  is  specially  indorsed  (xiii  3),  and  where 
writ  is  not  specially  indorsed  (xiii  5). 

^77.  Judgment, — For  Defaidt  of  Pleading, — ^There 
are  various  defaults  of  pleading  upon  which  judgment 
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may  be  obtained,  and  also  various  judgments  obtainable 
for  such  defaults. 

(a.)  Upon  plaintiff's  default  to  deliver  (when  bound 
to  deliver)  a  statement  of  claim : — 

( I.)  Judgment  dismissing  action  with  costs  (xxix.  i). 
[Usually,  however,  the  plaintiff  wiU,  upon  terms,  be 
allowed  a  short  further  time  to  deliver  his  statement 
of  claim.] 

(J.)  Upon  defendant's  default  to  deliver  a  defence 
or  demurrer  to  a  foregoing  statement  of  claim : — 

(2.)  Such  judgment  as  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  on 
his  statement  of  claim  (xxix.  10).  [This  is  the  usual 
judgment  in  an  action  in  the  Chaacery  Division]. 

(3.)  Judgment  for  the  recovery  of  land  (xxix.  7), 
with  or  without  mesne  profits  or  arrears  of  rent  (xxix. 
8),  and  with  or  without  damages  for  breach  of  covenant 
(xxix.  8). 

(4.)  Judgment  for  the  value  of  goods  detained 
(xxix.  4),  with  or  without  pecuniary  damages  (xxix.  4). 

(5.)  Judgment  for  pecuniary  damages  (xxix.  4). 

(6.)  Judgment  for  amoimt  of  debt  or  of  liquidated 
damages  (xxix.  2).  [Whether  writ  specially  indorsed 
or  not.] 

(c.)  Upon  third  party's  default  to  deliver  (when 
bound  to  deliver)  any  pleading, — 

(7.)  Such  judgment  as  upon  the  pleadings  the 
opposite  party  is  entitled  to  (xxix.  1 3). 

[In  the  second  of  the  seven  forms  of  judgment  above 
enumerated,  where  one  or  some  only  (and  not  all)  of 
several  defendants  are  the  defaulters,  the  plaintiff  may 
set  the  action  down  agaiost  such  defaulters  either 
immediately  upon  the  default  or  afterwards  when  he 
enters   the  action   for  trial   or  sets  same  down  on 
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motion  for  judgment  against  the  other  (non-defaulting) 
defendant  or  defendants  (xxix.  11). 

[Of  these  judgments,  the  first  and  seventh  may  be 
obtained  on  simple  motion ;  but  all  the  others  can  be 
obtained  only  upon  motion  for  judgment  duly  set 
down.] 

[The  default  of  pleading  upon  which  the  seventh 
judgment  is  obtained  will  usually,  if  not  always,  be 
the  default  of  third  party  to  plead  to  some  defendant's 
claim,  counter-claim,  or  claim  over,  against  him,  as  a 
svhddiary  or  secondary  defendant,  as  these  words  are 
used  respectively  in  §§  37  and  38,  supra.] 

[All  judgments  obtained  by  default  may  usually  be 
set  aside,  upon  terms.] 

[Where  a  party  being  bound  to  plead  neither  joins 
issue  upon  the  last  preceding  pleading  nor  (with  or 
without  leave)  pleads  otherwise  thereto,  he  is  taken  to 
have  admitted  the  statements  of  fact  in  the  pleading 
last  preceding  (xxix.  1 2) ;  but  this  default  of  pleading, 
semhle,  does  not  entitle  the  non-defaulter  to  sign  judg- 
ment {Litton  V.  Litton,  L.  R  3  Ch.  Div.  793),  but 
operates  only  to  close  the  pleadings.] 

§  78.  Judgynmt, — For  Default  of  Appearance  at 
Trial, — 

(a.)  If  defendant  fails  to  appear  at  the  trial,  when 
the  action  is  called  on, — judgment  may  be  given  for 
the  plaintiff  upon  his  proving  his  claim  so  far  as  the 
burden  of  proof  rests  on  him  (xxxvi.  1 8). 

(6.)  If  plaintiff  fails  to  appear  at  the  trial,  when  the 
action  is  called  on, — judgment  simply  dismissing  the 
action  may  be  given  to  a  defendant  who  has  not 
counter-claimed,    without    either   swearing    the    jury 
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(when  there  is  one)  or  adducing  evidence  (xxxvi  19) ; 
and  judgment  may  be  given  for  a  defendant  who  has 
counter-claimed  upon  his  proving  his  counter-claim  so 
far  as  the  burden  of  proof  rests  on  him  (xxxvi.  19). 

§  79-  Jvdgmewt, — On  Admissions  in  the  Pleadings, 
— Any  party  to  any  action  may  at  any  stage  thereof 
obtain  (on  simple  motion,  or  even,  semble,  on  summons) 
such  order  as  he  is  entitled  to,  upon  any  admission  or 
admissions  of  facts  in  the  pleadings  (xl.  11);  and  such 
order  may  be  obtained  so  soon  as  the  right  of  the 
party  appears  on  the  pleadings  (xl.  11);  the  order  may 
be  either  upon  terms  or  absolute. 

Stmble,  judgment  as  on  admissions  is  not  to  be 
obtained  where  any  party,  by  omitting  to  join  issue 
with  or  otherwise  plead  to  the  last  preceding  pleading, 
is  taken  to  have  admitted  same;  but  that  operates 
merely  as  a  close  of  the  pleadings  (xxix.  1 2  ;  Litton  v. 
LUton,  L.  E.  3  Ch.  Div.  793). 

But,  where  issues  arise  between  third  party  and 
plaintiff  or  defendant,  if  any  of  them  make  default  to 
the  pleading  of  the  other  or  others,  then  judgment 
may  be  given  on  the  pleadings  without  any  evidence 
(xxiiL  13). 

Also,  semble,  when  a  defendant  has  refused  com- 
pliance with  an  order  to  answer  interrogatories  or  for 
discovery  or  inspection  of  documents,  upon  an  order 
being  (as  it  may  be)  made  to  strike  out  his  defence 
(xxxi  20),  judgment  may  thereupon  be  obtained,  on 
the  statement  of  claim  as  admitted,  i,e,,  for  default  of 
defence. 

§  80.  Jridgment. — At  Trial  of  Action, — 
(a.)  Upon  the  trial  of  an  action  (whether  with  or 
without  a  jury),  the  judge  may  at  [or  after]  the  trial 
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direct  that  judgment  be  entered  simplicUer  for  any 
or  either  party  (xxxvi.  22,  Dec.  1876). 

[This  is  the  usual  judgment  in  a  Chancery 
action  (and  also  in  an  action  at  Common  Law), — 
when  there  are  disputed  questions  of  fact,  which 
have-  to  be  decided  upon  evidence.  And  when  judg- 
ment has  so  been  directed  to  be  entered  simpliciter, 
any  party  may  apply  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  (xL  4a) 
to  set  aside  such  judgment  and  to  enter  another  judg- 
ment instead  thereof  (xl.  4a) ;  and  in  this  case  no  leave 
to  apply  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  need  be  reserved  in 
the  original  direction  to  enter  judgment  (xl.  4a)]. 

(J.)  Upon  the  trial  of  an  action  (whether  with  or 
without  a  jury)  the  judge  may  at  [or  after]  the  trial 
adjourn  same  for  further  consideration  (xxxvi  22, 
Dec.  1876). 

(e.)  Upon  the  trial  of  an  action  (whether  with  or 
without  a  jury),  the  judge  may  at  [or  after]  the  trial 
leave  any  party  to  move  for  judgment  (xxxvi.  22, 
Dec.  1876). 

(d.)  Upon  the  trial  of  an  action  (whether  with  or 
without  a  jury),  the  judge  may  at  the  trial  direct  judg- 
ment to  be  entered  for  either  or  any  of  the  parties 
subject  to  leave  to  move  (General  Procedure). 

(e,)  Where  a  defendant  has  in  his  defence  raised 
any  set-bfif  or  counterclaim,  if,  upon  the  trial  of  the 
action,  the  balance  is  in  favour  of  the  defendant,  the 
judgment  is  to  be  given  for  the  defendant  for  the 
balance  (xxii.  10). 

§  81.  Judgment, — On  Motion  subeequerU  to  Trial. — 
(a.)  Upon  the  trial  of  an  action  (whether  with  or 
without  a  jury),  where  the  judge  has  at  the  trial 
directed  judgment  to  be  entered  subject  to  leave  to 
move  (xl.  2),  in  such  a  case  the  party  to  whom  such 
leave  has  been  reserved  is  to  set  down  the  action  on 
motion  for  judgment,  and  is  to  give  to  the  other  party 
notice  of  such  setting  down  within  ten  days  after  the 
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trial  or  within  the  time  specified  in  the  reservation  of 
leave  (xl.  2).  The  notice  of  motion  for  judgment  is 
to  state  the  grounds  of  the  motion;  also,  the  relief 
sought ;  and  it  is  to  specify,  that  the  motion  is  pursuant 
to  leave  reserved  (xl.  2). 

(6.)  Upon  the  trial  of  an  action  (whether  with  or 
without  a  jury),  where  the  judge  has  abstained  from 
maMng  any  direction  at  the  trial  as  to  entering  judg- 
ment for  either  party,  in  such  a  case,  the  plaintiff  may 
within  ten  days  after  the  trial  (xl.  3)  set  down  the 
action  on  motion  for  judgment  and  give  notice  of  such 
setting  down  to  the  defendant;  and  if  the  plaintiff 
does  not  do  so,  then  the  defendant  may  set  it  down  so, 
and  give  to  the  plaintiff  notice  of  such  setting  down 

(c.)  Upon  the  trial  of  an  action  (whether  with  or 
without  a  jury),  where  the  judge  has  directed  judg- 
ment to  be  entered  simpliciter  for  any  party,  the  other 
party  or  parties  may,  without  any  leave  reserved,  apply 
to  the  Court  of  Appeal  to  set  aside  such  judgment  and 
to  enter  any  other  judgment  (xl.  4a),  upon  the  ground 
that  the  judgment  is  wrong  (where  there  is  no  jury) 
upon  the  finding  as  entered,  and  (where  there  is  a 
jury)  by  reason  that  the  finding  of  the  jury  has  been 
wrongly  entered  by  the  judge,  having  regard  to  the 
findings  of  the  jury  upon  the  questions  submitted  to 
them  (xl.  4a). 

(d.)  Unless  where  there  is  other  express  provision  to 
the  contrary,  the  judgment  of  the  Court  is  to  be 
obtained  on  motion  for  judgment  (xl.  i).  And  no 
judgment  shaU  be  entered  after  a  trial  without  the 
order  of  a  court  or  judge  (xxxvL  22). 

{e)  Upon  the  trial  (under  any  order  in  that  behalf) 
of  issues  or  an  issue,  the  judge  directs,  of  course,  the 
finding  only  to  be  entered ;  and  in  such  a  case,  the 
plaintiff  may  within  ten  days  after  the  trial  (xl.  7)  set 
down  the  action  on  motion  for  judgment  upon  the 
findings  and  give  notice  of  such  setting  down  to  the 
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defendant ;  and  if  the  plaintiff  does  not  do  so^  then 
the  defendant  may  set  it  down  so,  and  give  to  the 
plaintiff  notice  of  such  setting  down  (xL  7)  ;  and  where 
there  fire  several  of  such  issues,  and  one  or  some  only 
of  them  have  been  tried,  either  party  (if  so  advised) 
may  with  leave  and  upon  terms  set  down  the  action 
on  motion  for  judgment  upon  the  findings  already  found 
without  waiting  for  the  finding  of  the  other  issue  or 
issues  (xL  8). 

[Semile,  this  procedure  is  the  course  to  pursue  in 
order  to. obtain  judgment  or  other  order  upon  the 
report  of  a  referee.     See  §  84,  infra], 

§  82.  Judgment — On  Motion  vrithout  Trial, — Upon 
any  motion  for  judgment,  the  court  may  adopt  one  or 
other  of  several  courses,  viz. : — 

(a.)  If  satisfied  that  it  has  before  it  all  the  materials 
necessary  for  finally  determining  the  question  or 
questions  in  dispute  or  any  of  them,  or  for  awarding 
the  relief  sought,  the  court  may  give  judgment  accord- 
ingly (xl.  10). 

(b.)  If  satisfied  that  it  has  not  sufficient  materials 
before  it  to  give  such  judgment  as  aforesaid,  the  court 
may  direct  the  motion  to  stand  over  for  further  con- 
Meration,  and  that  in  the  meantime  such  issues  or 
questions  be  tried,  and  such  accounts  and  inquiries  be 
taken  and  made,  as  it  chooses  to  direct  (xl.  i  o). 

§  83.  JudgrnerU. — On  Motion  for  New  Tried, — Upon 
any  motion  for  a  new  trial,  the  court  may  adopt  one 
or  other  of  several  courses,  viz. : — 

(a.)  If  satisfied  that  it  has  before  it  all  the  materials 
necessary  for  finally  determining  the  question  or 
questions  in  dispute,  or  any  of  them,  or  for  awarding 
the  relief  sought,  the  court  may  give  judgment  accord- 
ingly (xl.  10). 
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(b.)  If  satisfied  that  it  has  riot  sufficient  materials 
before  it  to  give  such  judgment  as  aforesaid,  the  court 
may  direct  the  motion  to  stand  over  for  further  con- 
sideration, and  that  in  the  meantime  such  issues  or 
questions  be  tried,  and  such  accounts  and  inquiries  be 
taken  and  made,  as  it  chooses  to  direct  (xl.  lo). 

[See  also  §  122,  Motion. — For  Rule  or  Order  to 
shew  Cause.] 

§  84.  Judgement, — Upon  Trial  before  Referee. — By- 
consent  of  all  parties,  any  question  or  issue  of  fact  in 
any  civil  cause  or  matter  may  be  referred  to  a  referee 
for  him  to  try  same,  and  to  report  the  result  of  his 
trial  (Act  1873,  §§  57,  $8)  ;  and  by  compulsory  order 
of  the  court  or  a  judge,  any  question  or  issue  of  fact, 
or  any  question  of  account,  in  any  civil  cause  or  matter 
requiring  either  a  minute  examination  of  documents  or 
of  accounts,  or  a  scientific  or  local  investigation,  may  be 
referred  to  a  referee  for  him  to  try  same,  and  to  report 
the  result  of  his  trial  (Act  1873,  §§  S7>  $8). 

In  either  case  the  report  may  be  either  adopted  or 
set  aside  by  the  court;  but  if  not  set  aside,  it  is 
equivalent  to  the  verdict  of  a  jury  (Act  1873,  §  $8) ; 
and  apparently  judgment  may  be  obtained  upon  it  by 
subsequent  motion  for  judgment. 

And  regarding  such  references  (whether  voluntary 
or  compulsory)  and  such  report,  the  court  or  judge  has 
all  the  powers  of  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act, 
1854  (Act  1873,  §  59);  and,  in  addition,  the  court 
or  judge  may  require  the  referee  to  explain  or  give 
reasons  for  his  report,  and  may  remit  to  him  or  to 
some  other  referee  the  cause  or  matter  or  any  part 
thereof  for  re-trial  or  further  consideration. 

§  85.   The  JudgmenJt. — IrUerlocutory  Order  for  ^c- 
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count, — ^Where  the  writ  is  indorsed  with  a  claim  for  an 
account  (being  the  ordinary  account  of  a  trust  or 
partnership,  or  such  like),  then  immediately  after  the 
time  limited  for  appearance  to  the  writ,  and  upon  a 
simple  summons  at  chambers,  supported  by  an  affidavit 
stating  the  plaintiffs  grounds  of  claim  for  the  account 
(xv.  2),  an  order  for  the  account  will  be  made, — 

(a)  Where  defendant  has  not  appeared, — as  a  matter 
of  course ;  and, 

(b)  Where  defendant  has  appeared,  —  unless  the 
defendant  satisfies  the  court  or  a  judge  that  the 
plaintiffs  right  to  the  account  depends  upon  the 
decision  (in  his  favour)  of  some  preliminary  ques- 
tion (XVL  i). 

The  order  directing  the  account  (if  any  order  is  made) 
will  include  all  usual  directions  (xv.  i). 

Also,  and  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings,  the  court 
or  a  judge  will,  and  that  either  upon  ordinary  motion 
(the  most  usual  course),  or  upon  motion  for  judgment, 
make  an  interlocutory  order  for  any  necessary  accounts 
and  inquiries  being  taken  and  made,  notwithstanding 
that,  as  regards  the  relief,  or  other  relief,  sought  in  the 
action,  or  the  questions,  or  other  questions,  involved 
therein,  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  action  to  proceed 
in  the  ordinaty  way  (xxxiii). 

§  86.  The  Judgment. —  Where  Signed  for  Costs  only. 
— (a.)  Where  an  action  is  wholly  discontinued  by  a 
plaiatiflf,  or  any  matter  iuvolved  therein  is  withdrawn 
by  the  plaintiff,  then  the  defendant  may  (if  his  taxed 
costs  are  not  sooner  paid)  sign  judgment  for  such 
costs,  in  respect  either  of  the  total  discontinuance  or 
of  the  matter  withdrawn  (xxiii  2). 

(b)  Similarly,  semble,  where  the  defendant  is  success- 
ful in  defeating  the  plaintiffs  action,  and  the  defendant 
has  not  asked  (or  not  succeeded  in  getting)  any  sub- 
stantive or  iudependent  relief  on  counter-daim. 
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§  87.  Judgment — Entry  of, — ^When  the  court  pro- 
nounces judgment,  or  when  a  judge  in  court  does  so, 
the  judgment  as  entered  is  to  be  dated  as  of  the  day  on 
which  it  is  pronounced,  and  takes  effect  from  that  date 
(xli.  2) ;  but  in  other  cases,  the  judgment  is  to  be 
dated  and  to  take  effect  only  as  from  the  day  that  the 
pleadings  required  to  be  left  on  the  entry  (xli.  i)  are 
in  fact  left  (xli.  3),* 

§  88.  Judgment  of  Non-mit. — Effect  of — ^In  general, 
a  judgment  of  non-suit  is  to  have  the  same  effect  as  a 
judgment  for  the  defendant  upon  the  merits  (xli  6), 
but  the  court  may  in  any  particular  instance  otherwise 
direct  (xli.  6) ;  also,  in  any  case  of  mistake,  surprise, 
or  accident,  any  judgment  of  non-suit  may  be  set 
aside  upon  terms  (xli.  6). 

Sections  89-109. 

THE  execution. ^THE  FORMAL  PROCEDURE  WITH  THE 

SUMMARY  PROCEDURE  INCIDENTAL  THERETO. 

§  89.  The  Execution, — Varieties  of — The  varieties 
of  writs  of  execution  are  the  following : — 


(I 


(2 
(3 
(4 

5 

6 


{ 


)  Writ  of  Fi,  Fa, ; 


»9 


)        „       Elegit  ; 

Possession  ; 
Delivery  ; 
)        „       Sequestration ; 
)        „        Attachment ; 
(7.)        „        Caputs ; 


1 


*  Of  judgments,  the  entxy  is  UBuaUy  in  the  London  Office  ;  and  if 
the  action  is  one  proceeding  in  the  District  Registry,  then  an  office 
copy  merely  of  the  judgment  is  transmitted  to  the  Registry  to  be  filed 
therein.  But  aU  orders  made  by  the  District  Registrar  himself,  and 
all  judgments  in  actions  proceeding  in  the  District  Registry,  which  are 
signed  by  consent,  or  for  default  of  appearance  to  wri^  or  of  pleading, 
are  entered  in  the  District  Registry  (xxzy.  2), 
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(8.)  Writs  assistant  to  other  writs,  viz., — 
[a.)  Writ  of  Venditioni  Exponas  ; 
[6.)        „        Distringas  nuper  vice  comitem  ; 
[c.)         „        Fi,  fa,  de  bonis  ecclesiasticis  ; 
(rf.)        „        Sequestrari /ados  de  bonis  ec- 
clesiasticis ; 
(e.)         „        Assistance ; 
(9.)  Writ  of  Distringas  (on  stock)  ; 
(10.)  Charging  order  (on  stock  or  shares) ;  and, 
(11.)  Garnishee  order. 
( 1 2.)  Writ  of  Ca,  Sa, 

§  90.  ITie  Execution, — Judgments  upon  which  it  may 
issue, — These  are, — 

(i.)  Judgments  for  recovery  or  payment  of  money 
(xlii.  i); 

(2.)  Judgments  for  payment  of  money  into  court 
(xlii.  2) ; 

(3.)  Judgments  for  the  recovery  of  the  possession  of 
land  (xlii.  3),  or  for  the  delivery  of  the  possession 
of  land  (xlii  3); 

(4.)  Judgments  for  the  recovery  of  any  property, 
other  than  land  or  money  (xlii.  3)  ;  and, 

(5.)  Judgments  requiring  any  person  to  do  (or  to 
abstain  from  doing)  any  act  other  than  the  payment  of 
money  (xlii.  5). 

The  judgment  need  not  be  final,  but  may  be  inter- 
locutory,— ^it  being  remembered  that  not  all  executions 
issue  on  all  judgments  {Widgery  v.  Tepper,  W.  K, 
1877,  p.  196).  Moreover,  every  order  of  the  court  or 
a  judge  may  be  enforced  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
judgment  to  the  like  effect  (xlii.  20). 

§  91.  The  Ececviion, — The  Mode  of  issuing, — Pro- 
duce to  the  proper  oflBcer  either  the  judgment  or  an 
office  copy  thereof,  showiag  the  date  of  entry  of  judg- 
ment (xlii  9).     Also,  file  a  praecipe  signed  by  or  on 
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behalf  of  the  party  (or  his  solicitor)  issuing  it  (xliL  lo), 
and  containing  the  foUowing  particulars,  viz.  :— 

(i.)  Title  of  action  and  reference  to  record; 

(2.)  Date  of  judgment ; 

(3.)  Date  of  order  (if  any  necessary)  giving  leave  to 
issue;  and, 

(4.)  Names  of  the  parties  against  whom  (or  of  the 
firms  against  whose  goods)  the  writ  is  to  issue  (xlii. 
10). 

The  writ  of  execution  is  dated  as  of  the  day  of  issue 
(xlii.  12). 

The  writ  of  execution  is  to  be  endorsed  as  follows : — 

(a.)  If  party  issue  same  in  person,  indorse  a  memo* 
randum  to  that  effect,  and  all  particulars  of  his  place 
of  residence,  not  forgetting  the  number  (if  any)  in  the 
street  (xlii.  11). 

(&.)  If  party's  solicitor  issue  same,  indorse  the 
name  and  either  the  residence  or  the  office  of  such 
solicitor  (xliL  11). 

(c.)  If  agent  for  party's  solicitor  issue  same,  in- 
dorse name  and  either  the  residence  or  the  office  of  the 
party's  solicitor,  and  indorse  also  the  name  and  resi- 
dence of  such  agent  (xlii.  11). 

The  writ  of  execution  (when  it  is  for  the  recovery 
of  money)  is  to  be  further  indorsed  with  a  direction  to 
the  officer  to  levy  the  sum  (specifying  same)  due  under 
judgment,  and  also  interest  (when  interest  claimed)  at 
£4  per  cent,  or  other  (if  any)  the  rate  of  interest  for 
which  the  judgment  was  agreed  (xlii.  14) ;  but,  senible, 
the  direction  does  not  extend  to  poundage,  or  fees,  or 
expenses  of  execution,  which  are  to  be  levied  without 
any  such  direction  (xlii.  1 3). 

In  the  writ  itself,  that  is,  in  the  body  thereof,  the 
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directions  to  the  officer  are  more  explicitly  contauied, 
being  suited  in  each  case  to  the  form  of  writ  that  is 
wanted  (whether  fi,  fa,,  elegit,  or  other  form) ;  and  the 
costs  (if  any)  recovered  in  the  action,  together  with 
interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  jC4  per  cent,  per  annum, 
computed  from  the  date  of  the  Taxing  Master's  certifi- 
cate (Schroeder  v.  Clettgh,  46  L.  J.  C,  P.  Div.  365)  are 
also  therein  particularly  directed  to  be  levied  (Forms, 
Appendix  F,  Judicature  Acts). 

§  92.  The  IbcectUion. — T?u  Time  of  Issuing. — Imme- 
diately upon  entry  of  judgment  for  any  sum  of  money, 
or  for  any  costs  (being  first  taxed),  either  Ji.  fa,  or 
elegit  may  issue,  unless  payment  of  either  is  by  the 
judgment  deferred  beyond  the  date  of  such  entry 
(xlii.  15).  But  in  such  cases,  by  special  order,  execu* 
tion  may  issue  sooner  than  entry  (xlii.  15),  or  may  be 
stayed  until  any  time  (xlii  15). 

In  judgments  of  other  sorts,  the  time  for  doing  the 
act  is,  in  general,  expressed  in  the  judgment. 

As  between  the  original  parties  to  the  judgment, 
execution  may  issue  at  any  time  within  six  years  after 
recovery  of  judgment  (xlii.  1 8),  and  afterwards  by  leave 
only  (xlii.  19). 

No  execution  may  issue  for  the  first  time  after  the 
expiration  of  twenty  years  after  recovery  of  judgment. 

• 

The  writ  (remaining  unexecuted)  holds  good  for  one 
year  only  after  issue  (xlii  16),  but  may  (before  it  has 
expired)  be  renewed  by  leave  for  one  year  more  from 
the  date  of  the  renewal,  and  so  on  (xlii.  1 6) ;  and  such 
renewal  and  successive  renewals  have  this  effect,  viz., 
the  writ  of  execution  takes  effect,  and  is  entitled  to 
priority,  as  from  the  date  of  the  original  delivery  thereof 
(xlii  16). 

2  x 
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In  certain  cases,  a  plaintiff  may  have  judgment  and 
execution  thereon  against  one  or  more  (short  of  all)  of 
several  defendants,  and  proceed  with  his  action  in  the 
ordinary  way  against  the  other  defendants,  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  following  cases : — 

(i.)  To  a  writ  specially  indorsed  (under  iiL  6),  with 
the  particulars  of  debt  or  liquidated  damages,  judgment 
and  execution  against  the  non-appearing  defendant  or 
defendants  (xiii.  4). 

(2.)  To  a  writ  specially  indorsed  as  aforesaid  (under 
iiL  6),  if  (after  plaintiff  has  delivered  his  statement  of 
claim)  any  one  or  more  (short  of  all)  of  several  de- 
fendants, having  leave  to  appear  and  defend,  make 
default  of  pleading  to  the  statement  of  claim,  judgment 
and  execution  against  such  defaulting  defendant  or 
defendants  (xxix.  3). 

• 

(la.)  To  a  writ  specially  indorsed  as  aforesaid  (under 
iii  6),  if  one  or  more  (short  of  all)  of  the  defendants 
obtain  leave  to  appear  and  defend,  and  the  other  or 
others  do  not,  judgment  and  execution  against  the 
latter  or  against  these  latter  (xiv.  5). 

On  the  other  hand,  in  an  action  specially  indorsed 
as  aforesaid,  execution  on  judgment  for  part,  where  de- 
fendant has  leave  to  appear  and  defend  as  to  the  other 
part  of  the  action  (xiv.  4),  is  to  be  suspended  as  a 
general  rule,  pending  the  defence  as  to  the  other  part 
(xiv.  4);  and  similarly,  in  effect,  on  interlocutory 
judgment  for  default  of  pleading  (xxix.  5),  in  an  action 
for  detention  of  goods  or  pecuniary  damages,  or  both. 

§  93.  Tfie  Hxemtion. — Amount  to  be  levied, — The 
writ  of  execution  (when  it  is  for  the  recovery  of  money) 
directs  (in  an  indorsement  thereon)  that  the  officer 
shall  levy  the  sum  (specifying  same)  due  under  the 
judgment,  and  shall  also  levy  interest  (where  interest 
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claimed)  at  j^4  per  cent,  or  other  (if  any)  the  rate  of 
interest  for  which  the  judgment  was  agreed  (xlii.  14) ; 
and  in  addition,  there  may  be  levied  the  poundage, 
and  fees,  and  expenses  of  execution  (xlii.  13). 

And  upon  every  writ,  the  costs  recovered,  together 
with  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  ;^4  per  cent,  per 
annum,  computed  from  the  date  of  the  Taxing  Master's 
certificate  {Schroeder  v.  Cleugh,  46  L.  J.  C.  P.  Div.  365) 
may  likewise  be  levied,  and  are  in  the  body  of  the 
writ  expressed  to  be  thereby  directed  to  be  levied 
(Forms,  Appendix  F,  Judicature  Acts). 

§  94.  The  Execviion. — The  Writ  of  Fi,  Fa, — This 
is  the  commonest  form  of  execution,  being  applicable 
to  the  seizure  of  personal  (but  not  of  real)  property. 
The  writ  i&  to  have  the  same  force  and  effect,  and  is  to 
be  executed  in  the  same  manner,  as  before  the  Judica* 
ture  Acts,  1873-75  (xliii  i).  And  in  aid  of  it,  all 
the  various  writs  that  were  theretofore  issuable  in  aid 
of  it,  continue  so  issuable  (xliii.  2). 

§95.  The  Execution, — FL  Fa.  a>gainst  Garnishee  upon 
Order  to  attach  debts. — Execution  by  Ji,  fa,  against  a 
garnishee  may  issue  by  order  of  the  court  or  a  judge 
(xlv.  4),  without  any  previous  writ  or  process,  to  levy 
the  amount  of  any  judgment  debt, — ^to  the  extent  of 
the  moneys  or  debts  belonging  to  the  judgment  debtor 
in  the  hands  of  or  owing  from  such  garnishee  (xlv.  4) ; 
and  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  such  moneys  or 
debts,  the  court  or  a  judge  will,  upon  the  application 
of  the  judgment  creditor,  make  (when  necessary)  an 
order  against  the  judgment  debtor  for  his  examination 
vivd  voce  before  an  officer  of  the  court  or  special 
examiner  (xlv.  i),  and  may  also  order  the  production 
of  books  and  documents  (xlv.  i).  The  garnishee  may, 
however,  forestall  such  execution,  by  appearing  to  the 
garnishee  order  nisi  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  paying 
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into  court  the  amount  of  the  judgment-debt  (to  the 
extent  of  such  moneys  or  debts  as  aforesaid) ;  and  the 
court  or  a  judge  will  not  issue  immediate  execution,  if 
the  garnishee,  having  appeared  as  aforesaid,  band  Jide 
disputes  the  fact  of  any  such  moneys  being  in  his 
hands  or  of  any  such  debts  being  due  from  him  to  or 
on  behalf  of  the  judgment  debtor  (xlv.  5),  but  the 
court  or  a  judge  may  in  that  case  issue  such  execution 
(xlv.  7),  subject  to  the  determination  of  any  issue  or 
question  against  or  affecting  the  garnishee  (xlv.  5),  and 
bIqo  as  against  (when  necessary)  any  third  person 
whom  the  garnishee  alleges  to  be  the  owner  of,  or  to 
have  any  lien  on,  the  moneys  (if  any)  in  his  hands  or 
the  debt  (if  any)  owing  from  him  (xlv.  6). 

The  applicant  applies  in  the  first  instance  ex  parte, 
upon  summons  or  motion  supported  with  an  affidavit 
by  himself  or  his  solicitor  (xlv.  2),  and  obtains  a 
garnishee  order  nisi,  in  which  order  (or  in  some  sub- 
sequent order)  the  court  or  a  judge  further  directs 
the  garnishee,  and  any  such  third  person  as  aforesaid, 
to  appear  and  show  cause  against  the  order  nid 
(xlv.  2,  6). 

The  effect  of  the  garnishee  order  nisi  is  (like  that 
of  a  charging  order  nisi)  to  bind  (as  from  the  date  of 
service  of  the  order)  all  [moneys  and]  debts  [in  the 
hxtnds  of  or]  owing  from  the  garnishee  to  the  judgment 
debtor  (xlv.  3). 

Upon  failure  to  appear  to  the  order  requiring 
appearance,  the  garnishee  order  nisi  becomes  instantly 
absolute  as  against  the  person  so  defaulting,  whether 
such  defaulter  bo  the  garnishee  himself  (xlv.  4)  or 
such  third  party  as  aforesaid  (xlv.  6). 

The  garnishee  is  discharged, — as  against  the  judg- 
ment debtor  (xlv,  8)  and  also  as  against  such  third 
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party  (xlv.  7), — by  any  execution  levied  upon  the 
garnishee  (xlv.  8)  and, — but,  semble,  only  as  against 
the  judgment  debtor, — by  any  payment  made  to  for^ 
stall  such  execution  (xlv.  8),  even  though  the  judg- 
ment should  be  afterwards  reversed  (xlv.  8). 

§  96.  The  Uxecuiion, — The  Writ  of  Elegit. — Next 
to  the  writ  of  Fi,  Fa,,  this  is  the  commonest  form  of 
execution,  being  applicable  to  the  seisure  (paramountly) 
of  real  property  and  putting  the  judgment  creditor  in 
possession  thereof,  together  also  with  all  the  goods 
and  chattels  of  the  debtor  (other  than  his  oxen  and 
beasts  of  the  plough).  The  writ  is  to  have  the  same 
force  and  effect,  and  is  to  be  executed  in  the  same 
manner,  as  before  the  Judicature  Acts,  1873-75 
(xliii.  i).  And  in  aid  of  it,  all  the  various  writs  that 
were  theretofore  issuable  in  aid  of  it,  continue  so  issu- 
able (xliii.  2). 

§  97.  The  Execution. — The  Writ  of  Possession. — 
Issues  for  the  recovery  of  the  possession  of  land  (xlii. 
3),  or  for  the  delivery  of  the  possession  of  land  (xlii.  3). 

{a.)  The  writ  of  possession,  when  the  judgment  is  in 
form  for  the  delivery  of  possession  by  a  person  in  that 
behalf  named  in  the  judgment  to  another  person,  issues 
in  the  following  manner : — 

The  applicant  for  it  must  have  first  duly  served  the 
judgment  (xlviii.  2),  and  the  possession  not  having  been 
sooner  delivered  pursuant  to  the  judgment,  the  appli- 
cant for  the  writ  of  possession  then  files  an  afl&davit 
of  service  of  the  judgment,  and  of  such  non-delivery 
(xlviii  2) ;  and  thereupon  the  writ  of  possession  issues 
without  any  order  (xlviii.  2). 

(6.)  The  writ  of  possession,  when  the  judgment  is  in 
form  for  the  recovery  of  possession,  issues  as  it  used 
formerly,  to  issue  in  an  action  of  ejectment  at  common 
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law  (xlviii.  i),  that  is  to  say,  on  the  fifth  day  in  term 
nesit  after  the  verdict,  or  within  fourteen  days  after 
such  verdict,  whichever  shall  first  happen,  or  (if  so 
ordered  at  the  trial)  on  any  day  within  the  fifth  day 
in  term  next  after  the  verdict  (C.  L.  P.  Act,  1852, 
§  185);  and  before  issuing  execution,  the  proceedings  in 
the  action  need  not  be  entered  on  any  roll,  but  a  mere 
incipitur  of  the  judgment  is  to  be  made  on  paper  (C. 
L.  P.  Act,  1852,  §  206).  [See  generally,  2  Chitty's 
Practice,  12th  ed.  pp.  1044- 1047.] 

§  98.  TTie  Execution, — The  Writ  of  Delivery, — 
Issues  for  the  recovery  of  any  property  other  than 
land  or  money  (xlii.  4). 

It  issues  and  is  enforced  in  the  manner  in  which  it 
used  formerly  to  issue  and  be  enforced  in  an  action 
of  detinue  at  common  law  (xlix.),  that  is  to  say,  it 
issues  only  by  leave  of  the  court  (C.  L.  P.  Act,  1854, 
§  78),  and  directs  the  sheriff  to  deliver  the  specific 
property  (if  it  can  be  foxmd)  and  (if  it  cannot  be  found) 
then  to  distrain  aU  the  lands  and  chattels  of  the  de- 
fendant until  he  do  render  up  the  specific  property,  or 
untH  the  assessed  value  of  such  specific  property  is 
obtained  (C,  L.  P.  Act,  1854,  §  78),  the  costs  being 
levied  on  the  same  or  on  some  subsequent  several 
execution  (C.  L.  P.  Act,  1854,  s.  78).  [See  generally 
I  Chitty's  Practice,  12th  ed.,  pp.  710-713.] 

§  99.  The  ExecnUion, — The  Writ  of  Attachment, — 
No  writ  of  attachment  is  to  be  issued  without  leave 
(xliv.  2) ;  the  leave  is  to  be  obtained  on  motion  upon 
notice  (xliv.  2).  A  writ  of  attachment  may  issue  in 
any  of  the  following  cases : — 

(i.)  To  enforce  the  doing,  or  forbearing  from,  any 
act  (other  than  the  payment  of  money)  oixlered  to  be 
done  or  forborne  (xlii  5). 
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(2.)  To  enforce  the  payment  into  court  of  money- 
ordered  to  be  80  paid, — in  any  case  in  which  imprison- 
ment for  debt  is  authorised  by  law  (xlii  2 ;  Debtors' 
Act,  1869,  §§  4-7). 

(3.)  To  enforce  the  recovery  of  any  property  not 
being  either  land  or  money  (xlii.  4). 

The  writ  of  attachment  has  the  same  efTect  as  the 
old  writ  of  attachment  in  Chancery  (xliv.  i), — that  is 
to  say,  the  person  when  once  attached  (i.e.,  taken  and 
put  into  prison,  or,  if  already  in  prison  when  found, 
then  detained  further  in  prison)  cannot  be  bailed  out, 
but  must  remain  in  prison  until  he  has  cleared  his 
contempt  by  performing  the  act  required  of  biTn  (or,  in 
a  proper  case,  expressing  contrition  for  his  contempt), 
and  by  paying  (unless  a  pauper)  the  costs  of  the  con- 
tempt. 

Attachment  may  issue  against  a  solicitor  (for  mis- 
conduct in  an  action)  in  the  following  cases : — 

(i.)  Where  he  has  given  a  written  undertaking  to 
appear  on  behalf  of  a  defendant  to  the  writ  of  sum- 
mons, and  does  not  enter  such  appearance  accordingly 
(xii.  14).     And, 

(2.)  Where  he  has  been  served  with  an  order 
against  his  client  for  discovery  or  inspection  of  docu- 
ments, and  he  neglects  [inexcusably]  to  bring  the  order 
to  the  notice  of  his  client  (xxxi.  22). 

Any  party  failing  to  comply  with  an  order  to 
answer  interrogatories,  or  to  make  discovery  or  inspec- 
tion of  documents,  is  liable  to  attachment  (xxxL  20) ; 
and  service  of  the  order  on  his  solicitor  is  sufficient 
service  to  found  an  application  for  the  attachment 
(xxxi  21). 

A  referee  cannot  enforce  any  of  his  orders  by  attach- 
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ment  (xxxvi.  33);  and  neither  can  a  master  (liv.  2); 
and  neither  can  a  district  registrar  (xxxv.  4,  and 
liv.  2), 

§  100.  The  Execution, — The  Writ  of  Sequestration, 
— ^A  writ  of  sequestration  may  issue  without  leave 
(xlvii.)  in  the  following  cases : — 

(i.)  To  enforce  the  doing  of  any  act  (other  than  the 
payment  of  money  into  court)  ordered  to  be  done  within 
a  limited  time  (^vii.). 

(2.)  To  enforce  the  payment  of  money  into  court 
ordered  to  be  so  payed  within  a  limited  time  (xlvii.). 

(3.)  To  enforce  the  recovery  of  any  property  not 
being  either  land  or  money  (xlii.  4). 

The  order  sought  to  be  enforced  must  have  been 
served,  and  the  time  specified  in  the  order  must  have 
expired  before  the  writ  can  issue  (xlvii.) ;  nor  can  a 
sequestration  issue,  semile,  unless  to  a  previous  writ  of 
attachment  the  sheriff  has  made  a  return  of  non  est  in- 
venttis. 

The  writ  of  sequestration  has  the  same  efiect  as  the 
old  writ  of  sequestration  in  Chancery ;  and  the  dealing 
by  the  court  with  the  proceeds  of  the  sequestration  is 
also  still  the  same  (xlvii.),  that  is  to  say,  the  seques- 
trators appointed  (usually  four  in  number)  enter  upon 
the  real  estate,  and  receive  and  sequestrate  and  take 
the  rents  and  profits  thereof,  and  also  all  the  personal 
estate  of  the  person  who  has  disobeyed  the  order  of 
the  court,  and  who  is  in  contempt  for  so  doing ;  and 
the  court  may  subsequently  direct  a  sale  of  the  goods 
or  any  of  them,  and  will  also  direct  the  application  of 
all  rents  and  of  the  proceeds  of  all  sales.  The  seques- 
trators are  accountable  to  the  court. 

§  1 01.   The  Eeecution, — The  Writ  of  Capias. — This 
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writ  may  still  issue  under  the  new  practice  (xlii.  6), 
but  only  in  cases  in  which,  and  for  purposes  for  which, 
it  would  have  been  issuable  before  the  commence- 
ment of  that  practice,  that  is  to  say, — 

It  is  issued  (no  longer  as  a  means  of  commencing 
an  action,  but)  after  the  commencement  of  the  action, 
and  upon  the  application  of  the  'plamtiff on\j  {Williams 
V.  GrifUh,  3  Exch.  584),  and  by  leave  of  the  judge,  in 
cases  where  the  cause  of  action  amounts  to  ;(f20,  and 
the  defendant  is  about  to  quit  England  (i  and  2 
Vict.  c.  1 10,  §  3).  The  form  of  writ  prescribed  by 
I  and  2  Vict.  c.  1 10,  §  3,  must  be  rigorously  adhered 
to.  [See  generally  i  Chitty's  Practice,  12th  edition, 
pp.  765-777] 

§  10  la.  Tfie  Execution. — The  Writ  of  Capias  ad 
Satisfaciendum. — This  writ  (commonly  called  Ca.  Sa.) 
is  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  Acts  or^  Orders  or  Rules, 
but  appears  to  be  included  among  the  general  words 
(xlii.  23).  [See  generally  i  Chitty's  Practice,  12  th 
edition,  pp.  694-710;  and  Debtors'  Act,  1869.] 

§  102.  The  Execution — Writs  Assistant  to  other 
Writs. 

{a.)  Venditioni  Exponas,  the  writ  of,  issues  where 
the  sheriflf  upon  an  execution  by  fi.fa.  has  taken  goods, 
and  he  returns  that  he  has  taken  same,  but  that  they 
remain  in  his  hands  for  want  of  buyers.  The  writ 
is  really  only  a  direction  to  the  sheriff  to  go  on  in  a 
particular  manner,  and  do  his  duty  at  all  costs  and 
hazards  (i  Chitty's  Practice,  12th  ed.,  pp.  678,  679). 

(6.)  Distringas  nuper  vicecomiiem,  the  writ  of, 
issues  to  the  successor  in  office  of  a  sheriff,  when  the 
previous  sheriff  has  returned  that  he  has  taken  goods, 
and  that  same  remain  in  his  hands  for  want  of  buyers; 
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and  it  directs  the  new  sherifif  to  distrain  the  old  (nuper) 
sheriff  (vice  comitem)  so  as  to  compel  him  to  do  his  duty 
by  effecting  a  sale  at  all  costs  and  hazards  (i  Chitty's 
Practice,  1 2th  ed.,  pp.  679,  680). 

(c.)  Fi,  Fa,  de  bonis  EccUsiasticis,  the  writ  of,  issues 
where  the  sheriff  has  returned  upon  an  ordinary  fi,  fa. 
that  the  debtor  is  a  beneficed  clerk,  and  is  directed  to 
the  bishop  of  debtor's  diocese,  and  the  bishop  executes 
the  writ  forthwith  by  appointing  sequestrators  of  the 
profits  of  the  benefice  (2  Chitty's  Practice,  12th  ed., 
pp.  1283,  1284). 

{d)  Sequestrari  Facias  de  bonis  EccUsiasticis,  the 
writ  of,  issues  (at  the  option  of  the  creditor)  in  lieu  of 
the  writ  of  FL  Fa.  de  bonis  ecclesiasticis,  and  in  the  like 
case  ;  it  commands  the  sheriff  to  enter  into  the  rectory 
and  parish  church,  and  sequester  the  profits  thereof, 
and  also  all  other  the  ecclesiastical  goods  of  the  debtor 
(2  Chitty's  Practice,  12th  eA,  p.  1284). 

(e.)  Assistant,  the  writ  of,  may  issue  (at  the  option 
of  the  plaintifi)  in  lieu  of  the  writ  of  attachment,  where 
a  decree  or  order  directing  possession  of  property  to  be 
given  has  been  disobeyed  The  writ  is  directed  to  the 
sheriff,  who  is  to  put  the  plaintiff  into  the  possession ; 
and  no  demand  of  possession  prior  to  issuing  the  writ 
is  necessary.  The  write  issues  with  leave  only,  to  be 
obtained  on  ex  parte  motion  (see  i  Dan.  Ch.  Pract., 
5th  ed.,  pp.  923,  924). 

§  1 03,  The  Execution, —  Writ  of  Distringas  on  Stock. 
— Issues  out  of  the  London  ofl&ce,  out  of  which  writs 
of  summons  are  issued  (xlvi  2).  Any  person  may 
issue  it  who  claims  to  be  interested  in  any  stock  trans^ 
ferable  at  the  Bank  of  England  standing  in  the  name 
of  any  other  person  (xlvi.  2).  The  writ  issues  upon 
filing  an  affidavit  swearing  to  the  interest  of  the  appli- 
cant, and  identifying  the  stock  (Morgan's  Chanc.  Acts^ 
5th  ed.,  p.  586;  5  Vict.,  c.  5,  §  S). 
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[N,B. — Under  the  4th  section  of  5  Vict,  c.  5,  an 
injunction  in  the  nature  of,  but  much  more  efficacious 
than,  a  writ  of  distringas,  may  be  obtained  summarily 
in  the  Chancery  Division  against,  not  only  the  Bank  of 
England,  but  any  public  company  whatsoever  to  re- 
strain the  transfer  of  (or  the  payment  of  dividends 
upon),  not  only  any  stock,  but  also  any  shares,  in  the 
books  of  such  bank  or  company.] 

§  104.  TJie  Execution, — Order  Charging  Stock  or 
Shares. — ^May  be  obtained  from  any  Divisional  Court, 
or  from  any  judge  (xlvi  i).  The  order  is  obtained  in 
the  following  manner : — The  applicant  applies  ex  parte 
for  a  rule  to  show  cause  (i  &  2  Vict.,  c.  1 10,  §  14), 
and  a  rule  or  order  nid  is  at  once  made,  upon  an 
affidavit  identifying  the  stock  or  shares,  and  verifying 
the  fact  of  an  unsatisfied  judgment  having  been  re- 
covered against  the  party  beneficially  entitled  to  the 
stock  or  shares,  whether  the  same  stock  or  shares  are 
standing  in  his  (the  judgment  debtor's)  own  name,  or 
in  the  name  of  a  trustee  for  him  (i  &  2  Vict.,  c.  1 10, 
§§  14,  15),  or  in  the  name  of  the  Paymaster-General, 
as  a  trustee  for  him  (3  &  4  Vict.,  c.  82,  §  i);  and  the 
affidavit  also,  of  course,  makes  out  the  right  of  the 
judgment  debtor  to  the  stock  or  shares  in  question, 
such  interest  being  either  in  possession  or  in  reversion, 
and  either  vested  or  contingent  (3  &  4  Vict.,  c.  82,  §  i). 

The  judgment  debtor  must  show  cause  against  the 
order  nisi  within  the  time  specified  in  the  order ;  and 
if  he  fail  to  show  cause  at  all,  or  do  not  show  enough 
cause  against  it,  the  order  is  made  absolute,  upon  proof 
of  notice  of  the  order  nisi  (i  &  2  Vict,  c.  1 10,  §  1 5). 

§  105.  The  Execution, — Garnishee  Order. — The  appli- 
cant for  this  order  applies  in  the  first  instance  ex  parte 
upon  sunmions  or  motion  supported  with  an  affidavit 
by  himself  or  his  solicitor  (xlv.   2),  and  obtains  a 
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garnishee  order  nisi, — being  an  order  charging,  to  the 
extent  (at  least)  of  the  judgment  debt,  all  moneys 
belonging  to  the  debtor  in  the  hands  of  the  garnishee 
and  all  debts  owing  from  the  garnishee  to  the  debtor. 
If  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  discovery,  the  court  or 
a  judge  will,  upon  the  application  of  the  judgment 
creditor,  make  an  order  against  the  judgment  debtor 
for  his  examination  vivd  voce  before  an  officer  of  the 
court  or  special  examiner,  and  for  the  production  of 
books  and  documents  (xlv.  i). 

The  effect  of  the  garnishee  order  nisi  is  (like  that  of 
a  charging  order  nisi)  to  bind,  as  from  the  date  of  ser- 
vice of  the  order,  all  [moneys  and]  debts  [in  the  hands 
of  or]  owing  from  the  garnishee  to  the  judgment 
debtor  (xlv.  3). 

The  garnishee  order  nisi  may  be  made  absolute  in 
the  following  manner  :— 

(i.)  If  the  garnishee  do  not  appear  to  the  order 
requiring  him  to  appear  and  show  cause  against  the 
order  nisi,  then  that  order  is  made  absolute  at  once 
(xlv,  4) ; 

(2.)  If  the  garnishee  do  appear  to  such  order  requir- 
ing his  appearance,  and  bond  fide  disputes  the  fact  of 
any  moneys  belonging  to  the  judgment  debtor  being 
in  his  hands,  or  any  debts  being  due  from  hiin  (the 
garnishee)  to  the  judgment  debtor  (xlv.  5),  or  alleges 
some  third  person  to  be  owner  of  or  to  have  some  lien 
on  such  moneys  or  debts  (xlv.  6), — ^then  as  against 
such  third  person  not  appearing  (when  duly  notified  so 
to  do),  and  also  as  against  such  third  person  duly 
appearing,  and  as  against  the  garnishee,  the  order  is 
made  absolute,  subject  to  the  determination  of  any 
issue  or  question  between  the  garnishee  and  the  judg- 
ment debtor  and  the  (appearing)  third  person  (xlv.  7). 

The  garnishee  paying  under  any  garnishee  order 
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(aenible,  whether  nisi  or  dbsoltUe)  is  thereby  discharged 
to  the  extent  of  such  payment,  as  against  the  judgment 
debtor,  even  though  the  judgment  should  be  afterwards 
reversed  (xlv.  8). 

§  1 06.  The  Execvium,  —  Order  of  Issuing  Divers 
Writs, — Nothing  in  the"  Judicature  Acts  and  rules  is  to 
affect  the  order  in  which  writs  of  execution  may  be 
issued  (xlii.  24).  That  order  has  already  appeared  in 
the  preceding  sections. 

§  107.  The  Execution, — Leave  to  Issue, — When 
judgment  is  subject  to  any  condition  or  contingency, 
upon  fulfilment  of  the  condition  or  happening  of  the 
contingency,  the  party  entitled  to  the  judgment  is  to 
demand  satisfaction  thereof  from  the  other  party  liable 
thereto  (xlii.  7) ;  and  failing  such  satisfaction,  he  may 
obtain  leave  from  the  court  or  a  judge  to  issue  execu- 
tion on  the  judgment, — either  as  a  matter  of  course 
(when  the  court  or  judge  is  satisfied  that  the  right  to 
execution  has  arisen),  or  (when  the  court  or  judge  is 
not  so  satisfied),  subject  to  the  determination  of  any 
issue  or  question  between  the  parties  (xlii  7). 

Also,  when  judgment  has  been  obtained  against 
partners  in  the  name  of  the  partnership  firm,  an  order 
may  be  made  giving  leave  to  issue  execution  against 
any  person  as  a  member  of  the  firm  (where  the  court 
or  judge  is  satisfied  that  such  person  is  a  member  of 
the  firm),  or  (where  the  court  or  judge  is  not  so  satis- 
fied) subject  to  the  determination  of  any  issue  or  ques- 
tion between  the  parties  (xlii.  8).  But  upon  such  a 
judgment,  no  such  leave  is  requisite,  to  issue  execu- 
tion,— either  (i)  against  the  partnership  property; 
or  (2)  against  any  person  who  on  the  pleadings  is 
admitted  to  be  a  partner,  or  who  has  been  adjudged  to 
be  one ;  or  (3)  against  any  person  who  has  failed  to 
appear  to  the  writ  of  summons  served  upon  him  6U9  a 
partner  (xlii  8). 
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Immediately  upon  entry  of  judgment  for  any  sum 
of  money  or  for  any  costs  (being  first  taxed),  either  fi, 
fa.  or  elegit  may  issue,  in  general ;  and  by  special  order, 
such  execution  may  issue  even  befove  entry  of  judg- 
ment (xliL  15). 

As  between  the  original  parties  to  the  judgment, 
execution  may  issue  at  any  time  within  six  years 
after  recovery  of  judgment  (xlii.  1 8),  and  afterwards 
by  leave  of  the  court  or  a  judge  only  (xliL  1 9) ;  and 
although  less  than  six  years  may  have  elapsed,  if  there 
has  been  any  change  by  death  or  otherwise  either  in 
the  parties  entitled  or  in  the  parties  liable  to  the 
execution,  then  an  order  of  the  court  or  a  judge 
giving  leave  to  issue  the  execution  becomes  necessary, 
and  such  order  will  be  made  immediately  (if  the  court 
or  a  judge  is  satisfied  that  the  applicant  is  entitled 
to  it),  or  (if  the  court  or  a  judge  is  not  so  satisfied) 
the  order  will  be  made,  subject  to  any  issue  or 
question  being  first  determined  between  the  parties 
(xliL  19). 

No  writ  of  attachment  issues  without  the  leave  of 
the  court  or  a  judge,  to  be  applied  for  on  notice  to  the 
party  (xliv.  2). 

§  108.  The  JExeciUion, — Leave  to  Benew  and  Be- 
7iewal  of. — The  writ  (if  once  issued)  holds  good  (if  it 
remains  unexecuted)  for  one  year  only  after  issue,  but 
may  (before  it  has  expired)  be  renewed  by  leave  of  the 
court  or  a  judge  for  one  year  more  from  the  date  of 
the  renewal,  and  so  on  (xlii.  16). 

The  renewal  is  effected  either  by  sealing  the  writ  of 
execution  itself  with  a  renewal  seal  (xlii  1 6),  or  by 
sealing  with  such  seal  a  written  notice  of  renewal 
signed  by  the  party  (or  his  solicitor),  and  delivering 
same,  as  so  sealed,  to  the  sheriff  (xlii.  1 6). 
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§  109.  The  Execution, — Order  to  Stay, —  Immedi- 
ately upon  entiy  of  judgment  for  any  sum  of  money 
or  for  any  costs  (being  first  taxed),  either  fi,  fa.  or 
degit  may  issue,  in  general;  but  by  special  order, 
either  of  such  executions  may  be  stayed  until  any 
time  (xlii.  15). 

And  generally,  upon  the  ground  of  facts  which  have 
arisen  too  late  to  be  pleaded  (and  which  would  formerly 
have  been  the  subject  of  a  proceeding  auditd  qturdd), 
any  party  liable  to  execution  on  any  judgment  given 
against  him  may  have  an  order  staying  the  execution 
(xlii  22). 

Sections  110-117. 

proceedings  in  chambers  and  in  district  registries, 

all  being  summary, 

§110.  Chamhers. — Modes  of  Proceeding  in, — Every 
application  at  Chambers  is  to  be  made  by  summons 
(Uv.  I). 

§  II  I.  Chamhers.  —  Beferences  to  and  from,  and 
Appeals  from, — The  Chief  Clerk  (or  the  Master)  may 
refer  a  matter  to  the  Judge  (being  a  matter  which 
he  thinks  proper  for  the  Judge),  and  the  Judge  may 
either  decide  the  matter,  or  (which  he  rarely  does) 
refer  same  back  to  the  Chief  Clerk  (or  Master)  with 
directions  (Uv.  3). 

In  the  Chancery  Division,  the  applicant  at  Chambers 
has  a  right  to  bring  the  matter  of  his  application  before 
the  Judge  personally,  so  that,  in  that  Division,  there  is 
no  appeal  (properly  so  called)  but  an  instant  reference 
from  the  Chief  Clerk  to  the  Judge  at  Chambers ;  but 
in  the  Common  Law  Divisions,  appeal  from  order  or 
decision  of  Master  lies  to  Judge  by  summons,  i,e,^  at 
Chambers,  within  four  days ;  either  the  Master  or  the 
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Judge  will  extend  time  for  this  appeal  (liv.  4).  An 
appeal  or  further  appeal  (as  the  case  may  be)  lies  from 
the  Judge  at  Chambers  to  the  Court,  on  motion,  within 
eight  days  (liv.  6),  that  is  to  say,  orders  (not  being  dis- 
cretionary) made  by  any  Judge  at  Chambers  may  be 
appealed  or  (as  the  case  may  be)  further  appealed  by 
motion  upon  notice  to  the  Judge  in  Court  (in  the 
Chancery  Divisions)  or  to  a  Divisional  Court  (in  the 
Common  Law  Divisions)  ;  and,  thereafter,  they  become 
appealable  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  (Act  1873,  §  50); 
and  such  orders  may,  by  leave  of  the  Judge,  or  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  be  appealed  direct  from  Chambers  to 
the  Court  of  Appeal  (Act  1 87  3,  §  50 ;  and  see  §§  1 30— 
1 3  Si  infra). 

In  the  Chancery  Division,  the  Court  is  in  the  habit 
of  referring  to  Chambers  the  following  matters : — 

Generally,  any  matter  which  (in  the  Judge's  opinion) 
can  be  more  conveniently  disposed  of  in  Chambers 
(Master  in  Chancery  Abolition  Act,  1852,  §  27),  and 
particularly  the  prosecution  of  accounts  and  inquiries 
directed  to  be  taken  or  made  by  any  order  in  an  action, 
and  whether  the  same  be  the  entire  substance  of  the 
order,  or  only  ancillary  to  working  out  the  order; 
whether — 

(i.)  In  action  for  administration  of  estate,  or  for 
execution  of  the  trusts  of  a  deed ;  or, 

(2.)  In  actions  of  foreclosure  or  of  redemption  of 
mortgages ;  or, 

(3.)  In  actions  for  partition  of  real  estate,  or  for  sale 
in  lieu  thereof;  and  so  forth. 

And  conversely  the  Judge  may  adjourn  from  Chambers 
into  Court  any  matter  which,  in  his  opinion,  would  be 
better  heard  in  Court  (Master  in  Chancery  Abolition 
Act,  1852,  §  27). 
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§  1 1 2.  Chambers, — Proceedings  in. — Wherever  the 
rules  of  procedure  express  (and  they  do  so  passim) 
that  any  application  may  be  made  to  the  Court  "  or  a 
Judge,"  then  if  the  application  is  made  "  to  a  Judge," 
it  may  be  made  to  him  sitting  at  Chambers,  and  in 
that  case  it  should  be  made  by  summons,  supported  in 
general  with  an  affidavit  or  affidavits.  The  business 
transacted  at  Chambers  by  the  Judge  and  his  officers 
may  be  mapped  out  in  the  followmg  manner ; — 

Any  Judge  of  the  High  Court  may  (subject  to  any 
rules  of  court)  exercise  in  Chambers  all  or  any  part  of 
the  jurisdiction  by  the  Judicature  Act,  vested  in  the 
High  Court  in  respect  of  all  such  causes  and  matters, 
and  in  respect  of  all  such  proceedings  in  any  causes 
and  matters,  as  before  the  Judicature  Act  he  might 
have  heard  in  Chambers,  or  as  he  is  or  may  be  directed 
or  authorised  by  any  rules  of  court  to  hear  in  Chambers 
(Act  1873,  §  39.) 

Under  this  general  heading  would  fall  the  following 
applications : — 

(i.)  Generally,  all  matters,  which  (without  detriment 
to  the  public  advantage)  can  be  heard  in 
Chambers  (Master  in  Chancery  Abolition  Act, 
1852,  §  11);  and  as  (in  Chancery)  there  is 
no  distinction  between  the  Judge  and  his 
Chief  Clerk  like  to  that  which  exists  (at  Com- 
mon Law)  between  the  Judge  and  a  Master, 
but  every  applicant  in  Chambers  has  a  right 
to  see  the  Judge  himself  upon  no  matter  how 
trivial  or  how  important  an  occasion,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  distinguish  between  matters  to  be 
transacted  at  Chambers  before  a  Chief  Clerk  and 
those  to  be  transacted  there  before  the  Judge ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  every  proceeding  in 
Chambers  may,  in  the  first  instance,  be  taken 
before  the  Chief  Clerk,  and  thereupon,  either 
immediately  or  ultimately  (if  necessary),  be 
referred  to  the  Judge. 

2  Y 
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(2.)  Particularly  the  following  applications  : — 

(a.)  For  extensions  of  time  to  plead,  or  to  do  any 
other  act  for  which  time  is  extendible. 

(6.)  For  leave  to  amend  the  writ  or  pleadings. 

(c.)  For  orders  for  production  and  inspection  of 
documents,  and  for  inspection  of  property. 

(d.)  For  appointment  of  guardians  ad  litem  in  the 
case  of  infants  and  lunatics  not  so  found 
being  defendants. 

(e.)  For  leave  to  issue  and  to  serve  writ  of  sum- 
mons out  of  jurisdiction. 

(/.)  For  order  to  take  ordinary  account  (xv.  2) 
where  writ  is  expressly  endorsed  (under  iii. 
8)  with  claim  for  account. 

(ff.)  For  final  judgment  where  writ  is  specially 
endorsed  with  particulars  of  debt  or  liqui- 
dated demand. 

N.B. — Many  of  the  above  particularised  matters 
may  be  also  done  (and  more  usually  are  done)  in 
Court,  i,e.,  upon  motion,  the  Judicature  Acts  and 
Bules  expressing  in  general  that  the  application  may 
be  to  the  Court  or  a  Judge,  t.e.,  in  open  Court  or  at 
Chambers,  although  occasionally  they  prescribe  an 
application  by  summons  only  (xiv.  i,  2  ;  xv.  i,  2); 
the  Court  may,  however,  alwayB  check  the  improper 
use  of  motions  instead  of  summonses  by  allowing  only 
such  costs  of  the  motion  as  would  have  become  pay- 
able if  the  proceeding  had  been  taken  by  summons. 

§  1 1 3.  District  Begistries. — Modes  of  Proceeding  in. 
— ^Every  application  to  a  District  Registrar  is  to  be  by 
summons  (xxxv.  5)  with  or  without  affidavits. 

District  Begistries. —  Beferences  to  and  from,  and 
Appeals  from, — The  District  Registrar  may  refer  a 
matter  to  a  judge  (being  a  matter  which  he  thinks 
proper  for  the  judge),  and  the  judge  may  either  decide 
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the  matter,  or  refer  same  back  to  the  District  Begistrar, 
with  directions  (xxxv.  6), — every  such  reference  to  and 
by,  being  to  and  by  the  judge  to  whom  the  action  is 
assigned  (xxxv.  10).  The  court  may  also  order  any 
books  or  documents  to  be  produced,  or  any  accounts  to 
be  taken,  or  any  inquiries  to  be  made,  in  the  District 
Registry  or  by  the  District  Registrar.  The  result  of 
the  accounts  and  inquiries  is  to  be  reported  by  the 
District  Registrar  to  the  judge,  who  may  or  may  not 
act  upon  the  report  (Act  1873,  §  66). 

Appeal  from  order  or  decision  of  District  Registrar 
is  to  judge,  within  four  days, — even  in  cases  of  jurisdic- 
tion by  consent  (xxxv.  7) ;  either  the  District  Registrar 
or  the  judge  will  extend  time  for  this  appeal  (xxxv.  7). 

§  104.  District  Begistries, —  Proceedings  in, — As 
above  expressed,  a  writ  of  summons  may  in  all  Chancery 
actions  issue  out  of  any  District  Registry  (§  6»,  supra), 
and  appearance  thereto  may  also  be  entered  in  such 
registry  (§  1 7%,  supra).  And  where,  from  the  ap- 
pearance being  there  entered  or  otherwise,  the  action 
proceeds  accordingly  in  the  District  Registry,  and  is 
not  removed  therefrom  into  the  High  Court  (§  1x5, 
infra),  then  the  following  proceedings  (subject  to  the 
court  or  a  judge  otherwise  ordering)  may  be  taken  in 
the  District  Registry,  that  is  to  say, — 

All  proceedings  down  to  and  including  final  judg- 
ment (where  plaintiff  entitled  to  enter  same  by  consent 
or  for  default  of  appearance)  (Act  1873,  §  64),  and 
down  to  and  including  order  for  account  (where  plain- 
tiff entitled  to  enter  same  by  consent  or  for  default  of 
appearance  or  of  pleading),  and  down  to  and  including 
interlocutory  judgment  (where  plaintiff  entitled  to  enter 
same  for  default  of  appearance  (xiii.  6)  or  of  pleading) 
(xxix.  4,  5),  together  with  final  judgment  thereon 
(when  damages  assessed),  may  be  taken  in  the  District 
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Eegistry, — subject  always  to  the  court  otherwise  or- 
dering (xxxv.  I  a)  ;  but  wherever  a  judgment  or  order 
is  not  capable  of  being  entered  as  aforesaid,  but  a  trial 
or  motion  for  same  must  first  be  had  or  made  (Jrlam 
V.  Irlam,  L.  R  2  Ch.  Div.  608),  then  all  proceedings 
down  to  and  (in  Chancery  actions)  inclusive  of  (Act 
1873,  §  64)  but  (in  Common  Law  actions)  exclusive 
of  (xxxv.  I  a)  entry  for  trial.  And  all  pleadings  and 
other  documents  requiring  to  be  filed  are  to  be  filed  in 
the  District  Eegistry  (xix.  29).  All  orders  made  by 
the  District  Eegistrar,  and  requiring  to  be  entered  (in- 
cluding all  judgments  by  consent  or  by  default  as 
aforesaid)  are  to  be  entered  in  the  District  Registry ; 
but  judgments  and  orders  made  by  a  judge  are  entered 
in  London,  and  merely  an  office  copy  thereof  is  filed  in 
the  District  Eegistry  (xxxv.  2).  Upon  all  judgments 
entered  in  the  District  Eegistry,  costs  may  be  taxed 
there  also ;  and  upon  such  judgments  and  also  upon 
all  orders  entered  in  the  District  Eegistry,  execution 
may  issue  from  the  District  Eegistry  to  enforce  them 
(xxxv.  3).  And  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  the  Dis- 
trict Eegistrar  may  exercise  all  the  authorities  of  a 
judge  at  Chambers  (xxxv.  4)  other  than  and  except  in 
respect  of  the  following  matters,  that  is  to  say, — 

I.)  Matters  aflfecting  the  liberty  of  the  subject; 
2.)  Transfer  of  actions  from  division  to  division  or 
from  judge  to  judge ; 
Prohibitions ; 

Injunctions,  whether  under  Act   1873,  §  25, 
sub-sect.  8 ;  or  under  lii  i,  2,  3. 

(5.)  Awarding  costs  in  proceedings  not  before  him- 
self; 

'6.)  Eeviewing  taxation  of  costs ; 
7.)  Charging  orders ; 

8.)  Acknowledgments  of  married  women ;  and, 
[9.)  Leave  for  service  of  writs  of  summons  or  of 
notice  in  lieu  thereof  out  of  jurisdiction  (xxxv.  4 ;  and 
liv.  2  and  2a). 
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§  II 5.  District  Registries. — Hemoval framyinto  High 
Court, — The  District  Begistrar  may  refer  to  a  judge  of 
the  High  Court  for  his  decision,  any  matter  arising  in 
an  action  that  is  proceeding  in  the  District  Registry 
(xxxv.  6), — ^but  this  reference  is  scarcely  a  removal, 
as  the  matter  comes  back  decided  or  with  directions 
for  its  decision  (xxxv.  6),  and  in  the  meantime  the 
action  has  remained  in  the  District  Registry. 

Removal,  properly  so  called,  from  District  Registry 
into  High  Court  is  authorised  in  the  following 
cases:— ;- 

(i.)  The  removal  is  of  right  on  the  part  of  a  de- 
fendant where  the  writ  is  not  specially  indorsed  (xxxv. 
11),  unless  the  defendant  asking  removal  is  merely 
formal  (xii,  S  ;  xxxv.  1 2) ; 

(2.)  The  removal  is  also  of  right  on  the  part  of  a 
defendant  (where  writ  of  summons  is  specially  in- 
dorsed under  iii.  6)  in  either  of  the  following 
cases : — 

(a.)  Where  plaintiflF  within  four,  days  after  appear- 
ance of  defendant  does  not  apply  (under  xiv.  la)  for 
an  order  to  sign  final  judgment  on  affidavit  of  no 
defence  (xxxv.  11);  or 

(&.)  Where  plaintiff  has  so  applied,  but  defendant 
has  obtained  leave  (under  xiv.  5)  to  defend  (xxxv.  11). 

(3.)  The  removal  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  court  in 
all  other  cases,  on  the  application  of  either  plaintiff 
or  defendant ;  and  apparently  either  the  judge  or  the 
District  Registrar  may  in  this  group  of  cases  order  the 
removal  (xxxv.  1 3) ;  but  only  the  judge  in  the  first 
and  second  groups,  supra  (Act  1873,  §  65). 

§  116.  District  Begistries,  —  Bemoval  irUo,  from 
High  Court. — Any  party  to  an  action  proceeding  in 
London  may  obtain  an  order,  but  not  as  of  right,  from 
the  court  or  judge  to  remove  the  action  from  the  High 
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Court  (i.e.,  from  London  Chambers)   into  the  District 
Registry  (xxxv.  13). 

§  117.  District  Registrars, — Jurisdiction  of  Court 
over. — The  District  Registrar  is  an  officer  of  the 
Supreme  Court  (in  its  High  Court  as  well  as  its 
Appeal  Court  divisions),  and  as  such  is  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  court  (Act  1875,  §  13;  xxxv.  9). 

Sections  118-126. 

motions  and  summonses. the  various  proceedings 

by,  all  being  summary. 

§  1 1 8.  Motions. — The  Various  Occasions  for,  in  an 
Action. — All  applications  to  a  Divisional  Court  or  to  a 
Judge  in  Court  are  to  be  made  by  motion  (Uii  i) ;  and 
all  appeals  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  are  likewise  to  be 
made  by  motion,  being  called  appeal-motions  when 
made  in  respect  of  any  interlocutory  order,  and  being 
called  appeals  simply  when  made  in  respect  of  any 
judgment,  final  or  interlocutory  (Iviii  2).  All  applica- 
tions for  a  new  trial  are  to  be  made  by  motion,  and 
that  ex  parte  in  the  first  instance  (xxxix.  la),  the 
motion  being  made  to  a  Divisional  Court  where  the 
trial  has  been  before  a  Judge  and  Jury,  and  being 
made  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  where  the  trial  has  been 
before  a  Judge  without  a  Jury  (xxxix.  i,  Dec.  1876). 
Judgment  may,  of  course,  be  obtained  on  motion ;  but 
this  motion  is  properly  called  motion  for  judgment. 

But,  besides  these  greater  occasions  for  moving  the 
Court,  there  are  innumerable  other  occasions  of  a  lesser 
but  more  constant  character,  that  is  to  say : — 

(i.)  The  interim  preservation,  detention,  or  custody 
of  property  (lii.  1,3); 

(2.)  The  sale  of  goods,  &c.,  of  a  perishable,  &c., 
character  (lii.  2) ; 
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(3.)  The  prevention  by  injunction  of  certain  wrong- 
ful acts  (Act  1873,  §  25,  sub-sect  8); 

(4.)  The  appointment  of  a  receiver  of  estates  (Act 
1873,  §  25,  sub-sect.  8) ; 

(5.)  The  dismissal  of  action  for  want  of  prosecution 
(xxix.  i;  xzxvi.  4a);  and, 

(6.)  The  writ  of  attachment,  application  for  (xliv.  2). 

A  primd  facie  case  being  made  out  by  the  applicant 
for  any  of  the  first  four  of  these  orders,  the  motion  may 
be  made  at  any  time,  and  (in  general)  either  by  the 
plaintiff  or  by  the  defendant  (lii.  4,  5). 

§  1 1 9.  Motions, —  When  they  may  be  ex  parte. — 
Every  motion  for  a  rule  or  order  to  show  cause  in  any 
action  may  be  made  ex  parte,  i.e.,  without  notice  to  the 
other  side  (xxxix.  ia)>;  but  a  rule  or  order  to  show 
cause  is  not  to  be  granted  in  any  action  unless  it  is 
expressly  authorised  by  the  new  rules  of  procedure 
(liii.  2),  that  is  to  say,  upon  motion  for  a  new  trial 
(xxxix.  I  a);  or  unless  the  rule  or  order  is  made  in 
some  proceeding  "other  than  an  action"  (i.  3),  and 
that  course  would  have  been  previously  the  right  course 
to  take  {Be  Phillips  v.  Oill,  L.  R  i  Q.  B.  Div.  78). 
Also,  plaintiff  may  move  ex  parte  for  an  injunction  or 
receiver,  or  both  (lii.  4),  although  it  is  more  usual  in 
such  cases  to  move  upon  notice.  Also,  upon  an  appli- 
cation for  a  charging  order  on  stock  or  shares  (xlvi.  i ), 
the  application  is,  in  the  first  instance,  ex  parte,  for  an 
order  to  show  cause  only  (i  &  2  Vict.,  c.  1 10,  §  15); 
and  so  likewise  upon  an  application  for  a  garnishee 
order  (xlv.  2).  Also,  where  the  motion  should,  in  the 
ordinary  case,  be  upon  notice,  a  motion  may  be  made 
ex  parte,  upon  satisfying  the  Court  or  Judge  that  the 
delay  which  would  arise  from  giving  notice  of  motion 
would  or  might  entail  irreparable  or  serious  mischief 
(liii  3).  Also,  a  motion  may  be  ex  parte,  where,  by 
the  old  practice,  the  rule  or  order  would  have  been  ex 
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parte  absolute  in  the  first  instance  (liii.  3),  subject, 
nevertheless,  to  any  express  provision  in  the  New  Bules 
of  Procedure  to  the  contrary,  e.g,,  rule  for  attachment 
,for  non-payment  of  costs  on  Master's  allocatur  was 
formerly  absolute  in  first  instance  (Chitty's  Practice, 
p.  1 7 1 7),  but  is  now  a  rule  nisi  only  (xliv.  2). 

§  1 20.  Motions, — Service  of  Notice  of, — Excepting  in 
the  cases  specified  in  §  119,  supra,  in  which  notices 
may  be  made  ex  parte,  i,e,,  without  notice,  no  motion  is 
to  be  made  without  previous  notice  thereof  to  the  other 
side  (liii.  3).  The  notice  of  motion  is  to  name  the  day 
on  which  (or  so  soon  thereafter  as  possible)  it  is  in- 
tended to  bring  on  the  motion ;  and  between  the  day 
so  named  and  the  service  of  the  notice  of  motion,  two 
clear  days  must  intervene  (liii.  4),  but  the  Court  may 
give  special  leave  to  serve  the  notice  of  motion  for  an 
earlier  day  (liii.  4),  in  which  case  the  notice  of  motion 
is  to  mention  that  such  special  leave  has  been  given. 
Where  a  defendant  has  been  duly  served  with  the  writ 
of  summons  in  any  action  and  has  appeared,  the 
plaintiff's  two  days'  notice  of  motion  (or,  with  special 
leave,  a  shorter  notice)  may  be  served  as  a  matter  of 
course ;  and  where  such  a  defendant  has  not  appeared, 
the  plaintiff  may,  without  any  special  leave,  serve  the 
two  days'  notice  of  motion  (or,  with  special  leave,  a 
shorter  notice)  upon  such  defendant  (liii.  7),  and  that 
either  by  merely  filing  same  (xix.  6)  or  by  personally 
serving  same  (^TFhitaker  v.  Thurston,  W.  N.  1876, 
p.  232).  And  by  special  leave  (to  be  obtained  ex 
parte)  the  plaintiff  may  serve  any  notice  of  motion 
(either  the  two  day's  notice  or  any  shorter  notice)  along 
with  the  writ  of  summons,  or  at  any  time  after  service 
thereof,  and  before  the  time  limited  for  the  appearance 
of  such  defendant  (liii.  8). 

§  1 2 1.  Motions, — Hearing  of,  and  JEvidence  upon. — 
The  court  may  direct  notice  of  the  motion  to  be  served 
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upon  some  person  or  persons  not  already  served  there- 
with, and  may  for  that  purpose  adjourn  the  hearing  of 
the  motion  (liii.  S) ;  or  the  court  may  (but  rarely  will) 
dismiss  the  motion  sunmiarily  (liii.  5) ;  and  successive 
adjournments  of  the  hearing  may  be  (and,  on  various 
accounts,  usually  are)  made  (liii.  6). 

The  evidence  on  motion  is  taken  by  affidavit ;  and 
one  of  the  commonest  occasions  for  the  adjournment 
of  a  motion,  is  the  desire  of  some  or  one  of  the  parties 
to  consider  whether  he  may  not  be  able  to  produce 
affidavits  in  answer  to  those  upon  which  the  motion 
professes  to  be  made.  The  necessity  (which  occasion- 
ally arises)  of  cross-examination  on  the  affidavits  may 
also  cause  an  adjournment  of  the  hearing  of  the  motion, 
it  not  being  convenient  to  have  such  cross-examination 
taken  in  court. 

§  122.  Motions, — For  Rule  or  Order  to  show  Cause, — 
No  rule  or  order  to  show  cause  in  an  action  is  to  be 
granted  except  in  cases  in  which  that  mode  of  pro- 
cedure is  eospressly  authorised  by  the  rules.  Judicature 
Acts,  1873—75  (liii  2).  Consequently,  a  rule  to  show 
cause,  upon  a  motion  ex  parte  without  notice,  can  be 
granted  in  the  following  cases  only,  that  is  to  say, — 

(i.)  Upon  an  application  for  a  new  trial  (xxxix. 
I  a),  by  motion  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  where  the  trial 
has  been  by  a  judge  without  a  jury  (xxxix.  i,  December 
1876),  or  by  motion  to  a  divisional  court,  where  the 
trial  has  been  by  a  judge  with  a  jury  (xxxix.  i,  De- 
cember 1876).  Where  the  motion  for  a  new  trial  is 
made  to  a  divisional  court  (i.6.,  in  respect  of  a  trial 
had  before  a  judge  and  a  jury),  upon  the  ground  that 
the  judge  has  not  submitted  or  left  the  issues  to  the 
jury,  and  directed  the  jury  as  to  the  law  and  evidence 
applicable  to  the  case  (Act  1875,  §  22),  the  motion  is 
made  upon  an  exception  (ie.,  objection)  taken  at  the 
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trial  and  entered  upon  or  annexed  to  the  record  (if  any), 
and  where  there  is  no  record,  then  the  ground  of  motion 
must  be  simply  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  court 
(Iviii.  1 3),  by  counsel  upon  the  motion  (with  or  with- 
out an  aiSidavit  of  the  objection  or  exception  having 
been  taken,  or  other  means  of  showing  same).  And 
in  either  case,  the  motion  being  (in  the  first  instance) 
ex  parte,  an  order  nisi  can  be  made, — to  which  after- 
wards upon  showing  cause  against  a  new  trial  the  other 
side  can  object  in  the  usual  way.  See  also  §  83,  Jivdg- 
ment, — On  Motion  for  New  Trial, 

(2.)  Upon  an  application  in  any  proceeding  "  other 
than  an  action"  (L  3),  if  a  motion  for  such  a  rule  or 
order  would  have  been  the  correct  course  previously 
to  the  Judicature  Acts,  e.g.,  in  the  matter  of  an  arbitra- 
tion (He  Phillips  V.  Gill,  L.  R.  10,  B.  Div.  78);  and 
so  also,  in  the  matter  of  solicitors  to  show  cause  why 
they  should  not  be  struck  off  the  rolL 

(3.)  Upon  defendant  appearing  to  a  writ  specially 
indorsed  with  particulars  of  debt  or  liquidated  damages 
(under  iii.  6),  plaintiff  on  affidavit  alleging  that  there 
is  no  defence  to  the  action  may  have  an  order  against 
defendant  to  show  cause  why  the  plaintiff  should  not 
be  at  liberty  to  sign  final  judgment  in  the  action  (xiv, 
I  a) ;  and  if  defendant  does  not  obtain  leave  to  defend, 
plaintiff  may,  upon  a  two  days*  summons,  have  leave  to 
sign  final  judgment  accordingly  (xiv.  2)  ;  and 

(4.)  Upon  an  application  for  a  chaining  order  on  stock 
and  shares  (xlvi.  i)  belonging  beneficially  to  any  judg- 
ment debtor  ( i  &  2  Vict.,  c.  1 1  o,  §  i  S )  ;  and  similarly 
upon  an  application  for  a  garnishee  order  (xiv.  2). 

§  1 23.  Motions. — For  partictUar  Interhcutorif  Orders. 
— An  injunction  (either  mandatory  or  preventive)  may" 
be  granted  (or  a  receiver  appointed),  wherever  just  and 
convenient,  by  order  at  any  stage  in  the  action  (Act 
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1873,  §  25,  sub-sect.  8);  and  a  preventive  injunction 
may  be  granted  either  before  or  at  or  after  the  hearing, 
wherever  it  is  fit  to  grant  same,  and  in  such  a  case  the 
fact  of  possession,  or  of  claim  of  right,  or  any  other 
(technical  or  substantial)  ground  of  objection  to  the 
injunction  carries  no  weight ;  but  injunctions  are,  in 
these  last  mentioned  cases,  invariably  on  terms,  and 
in  other  cases  injunctions  may  be  granted  either 
with  or  without  terms  (Act  1873,  §  28,  sub-sect.  8). 
The  following  particular  interlocutory  orders  in  the 
nature  of  injunctions  (either  mandatory  or  preventive) 
may  also  be  made : — 

( I.)  An  order  for  the  preservation  or  interim  custody 
of  the  subject-matter  of  litigation,  when  a  primd  facie 
case  of  liability  upon  a  defendant  is  made  out,  but  such 
defendant  claims  to  be  relieved  from  the  liability  either 
wholly  or  partially  (lii.  i ). 

(2.)  An  order  for  the  sale  of  goods,  wares,  or  mer- 
chandise,— as  being  either, 

(a.)  Of  a  perishable  nature ;  or 

(6.)  Likely  to  injure  from  keeping ;  or 

(c.)  Desirable  for  other  reasons  to  be  sold  (lii.  2). 

(3.)  An  order  for  the  preservation  of  property  the 
subject-matter  of  the  litigation  generally  (lii  3) ; 
(4.)  An  order  for  the  detention  of  such  property 

(lii.  3) ; 

(5.)  An  order  for  the  inspection  of  such  property 

(lii.  3);  and 

(6.)  An  order  for  the  restitution  of  property  (other 

than  land)  to  the  applicant,  when  the  applicant's  title 

to  the  property  is  not  disputed,  but  the  person   in 

possession  of  it  claims  a  right  of  retention  on   the 

ground  of  lien  or  otherwise  (lii.  6). 

[N,B, — In  this  sixth  case,  money  must  be  paid  into 
court  to  answer  the  lien  or  other  claim,  before  tlie 
order  is  made  (lii.  6)].    ' 
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The  plaintiff  may  apply  for  the  first  of  these  parti- 
cular interlocutory  orders  at  any  time  after  his  right 
to  such  order  appears  on  the  pleadings  (if  any) ;  and 
(if  none)  after  his  right  to  the  order  appears  on  any 
affidavits  or  otherwise  (lii  S). 

As  regards  all  other  interlocutory  orders,  whether  by 
way  of  injunction  or  otherwise,  any  party  may  apply 
for  the  order,  but  if  a  defendant  he  must  first  have 
appeared  to  the  writ  (lii.  4) ;  and  unless  he  is  a  plain- 
tiff, he  can  only  apply  on  notice,  and  the  plaintiff  him- 
self should  also  (excepting  in  cases  of  emergency)  apply 
on  notice  and  not  ex  parte  (lii.  4). 

§  124.  Motions, — Stay  of  ProceediTigs  in  lieu  of 
Injunction, — In  lieu  of  obtaining  an  injunction  from 
the  Chancery  Division  to  stay  an  action  in  a  Common 
Law  Division,  the  latter  division  will  itself  (in  a  proper 
case)  direct  a  stay  of  proceedings  in  the  action,  upon 
the  motion  of  any  person  (who  would  have  had  a  right 
to  the  injunction),  whether  such  person  is  or  is  not  a 
party  to  the  action  in  the  Common  Law  Division 
(Act  1873,  §  24,  sub-sect.  5).* 

§  125.  Motions, — To  Dismiss  Action  for  JFant  of 
Prosecution, — ^An  order  (subject,  always,  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court)  may  be  made  to  dismiss  a  plaintiffs 
action  (summarily  before  trial)  in  the  following  cases 
and  upon  the  following  grounds : — 

(i.)  For  default  (by  plaintiff)  in  delivering  a  state- 
ment of  claim,  being  bound  to  deliver  one  (xxix.  i) ; 

(2.)  For  non-compliance  by  plaintiff  with  an  order 
to  answer  interrogatories  or  to  grant  discovery  or 
inspection  of  documents  (xxxL  20) ;  and 

■*  The  Court  of  Bankruptcy  may  still  issue  an  injunction  staying 
proceedings  in  any  other  court;  and  the  Chancery  Division  may  in 
matters  of  Winding  Up  do  the  like. 
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(3.)  For  default  (by  plaintifif)  for  six  weeks  (or 
extended  time,  if  any)  after  tjie  close  of  jbhe  pleadings 
in  giving  notice  of  trial  (xxxvi.  4a). 

§  1 26.  Summanses. — The  Various  Occasions  for,  in 
an  Action. — ^All  proceedings  in  an  action,  when  the 
same  are  taken  in  Chambers  or  in  the  District  Registry, 
are  to  be  taken  by  summons  (liv.  i ;  xxxv.  5). 

The  acts  and  rules  in  general  leave  it  optional  (in 
terms,  at  least)  to  take  all  proceedings  of  a  summary 
kind  incidental  to  the  action  in  either  of  two  ways, 
that  is  to  say,  either  by  motion  or  upon  summons, — 
the  phrase  "  by  the  court  or  a  judge,"  which  occurs  in 
the  acts  and  in  the  rules  passim,  expressing  that  option. 
Nevertheless,  —  and  in  a  Chancery  action,  at  all 
events — all  such  summary  incidental  proceedings,  re- 
garding which  the  procedure  by  motion  or  by  summons 
is  optional  as  aforesaid,  should  be  taken  upon  summons 
and  not  by  motion, — ^in  the  first  instance,  at  least,  see- 
ing that  in  the  Chancery  Division  it  is  the  judge  him- 
self (either  personally  or  by  his  agent,  the  Chief  Clerk) 
that  attends  in  Chambers,  and  a  judge  sitting  in 
Chambers  has  all  the  authority  of  a  judge  sitting  in 
court.  But  the  parties  must  really  exercise  their  own 
discretion  in  the  matter, — e.g,,  an  order  to  make  an 
affidavit  of  documents  would  never  be  applied  for  on 
motion,  but  only  on  summons ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  many  matters  incidental  to  an  action  in  which 
not  only  is  it  more  speedy  but  it  is  simply  proper  and 
desirable  to  apply  by  motion,  and  it  may  even  (from 
the  gravity  or  intricacy  of  the  matter)  be  occasion- 
ally necessary  to  apply  by  petition  (2  Dan.  Ch. 
Prac.  Sth  ed.,  p.  1434). 

It  is  somewhat  different,  of  course,  in  the  Common 
Law  Divisions,  where  the  Master  and  the  Judge  are 
not  (in  substance)  identical,  and  certain  things  are  to 
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be    done    by   the   Master,    and   certain    others    not 
(liv.  2  and  2a). 

And  as  regards  even  Chancery  actions,  when  these 
proceed  in  the  District  Eegistry, — it  is  quite  true  that 
the  District  Registrar  is  like  a  Common  Law  Master, 
much  more  than  like  a  Chief  Clerk — ^and  it  is  even  ex- 
pressly provided,  that  the  District  Begistrar  (although 
otherwise  able  to  do  whatever  a  Judge  at  Chambers 
can  do)  shall  not  exercise  any  authority  or  jurisdic- 
tion which  a  Common  Law  Master  is  precluded  from 
exercising  (xxxv.  4  and  liv.  2  and  2a). 

In  two  instances,  the  acts  or  rules  give  no  option 
between  summons  and  motion,  but  prescribe  a  summons, 
viz.: — (i)  Applications  for  interlocutory  order  for  an 
ordinary  account  where  (under  iii.  8)  the  writ  is  ex- 
pressly indorsed  with  a  claim  for  such  account  (xv.  2); 
and  (2)  Applications  for  final  judgment  where  (under 
iii.  6)  writ  is  speciaUy  indorsed  in  the  case  of  a  claim 
of  debt  or  liquidated  demand  (xvi.  2). 

So  also  a  defendant,  after  appearing  to  the  writ  of 
summons,  if  he  is  in  a  position  to  avail  himself  of  in- 
terpleader, should  take  out  a  summons  (before  deliver- 
ing any  statement  of  defence)  to  compel  the  plaintiff 
and  some  third  person  to  settle  their  respective  claims 
between  them,  the  defendant  himself  having  no  interest 
in  the  subject-matter  of  the  litigation  (i.  2).  Li  this 
case,  a  motion  to  obtain  an  interpleader  order  would 
be  a  wholly  mistaken  course, — unless,  perhaps,  on  veiy 
exceptional  grounds. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  a  great  many  instances,  the 
acts  or  rules  give  no  option  between  summons  and 
motion,  but  prescribe  a  motion,  and,  of  course,  in  these 
cases  [as  to  which  see  §§  1 18-125,  Motions],  there  is 
no  power  of  proceeding  by  summons. 
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Besides  the  matters  regarding  which  the  acts  or  the 
rules  permit  or  prescribe  a  summons,  there  are  many 
other  matters  (of  a  summary  kind  incidental  to  an 
action)  that  may  be  taken  by  summons, — ^being  in  fact 
the  proceedings  which  may  bo  taken  at  Chambers  (in- 
dependently of  the  acts  and  rules)  as  specified  in  §  1 1 2 
Chambers — Proceedings  in. 

Sections  127-129. 

costs. provisions  regarding,  general  and 

particular. 

§  127.  Costs, — OeTteral  Provisions  regarding. — In 
general  the  costs  as  between  party  and  party  follow 
the  event  of  every  action  and  of  every  appeal  in  the 
court,  subject  to  a  general  discretion  in  the  court  (Iv.), 
which  will  only  be  exercised  on  sufficient  grounds  (as 
to  which,  see  next  section),  and  subject  also  to  the 
provisions  of  certain  particular  statutes  regarding  costs 
(as  to  which,  see  next  section),  and  subject,  lastly, 
to  the  special  provisions  of  the  Judicature  Act,  1873, 
regarding  costs  (as  to  which,  see  next  section). 

Where  costs  are  payable  out  of  a  particular  estate  or 
fund,  the  same  may  (according  to  circumstances)  be 
(and  that  either  of  right  or  by  special  order)  payable 
either  as  between  solicitor  and  client  or  as  between 
party  and  party ;  and  as  regards  costs  so  payable,  the 
right  (where  it  exists)  of  any  trustee,  mortgagee,  or 
other  person  to  his  costs  is  not  affected  by  the  Judica- 
ture Acts  (Iv.) 

A  successful  appellant  is  entitled,  in  general,  to  the 
costs  of  the  appeal  and  also  to  the  costs  in  the  court 
below, — as  well  his  own  costs  there  as  also  the  costs 
which  he  may  have  paid  to  the  other  side  under  the 
adverse  judgment. 
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Security  for  costs  (either  in  an  action  or  on  an 
appeal)  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  court, — as  to  amount, 
as  to  time  of  giving,  and  in  all  other  respects  (Eule  7, 
Feb.  1876 ;  Iviii.  1 5).  Appeals  for  costs  alone  do  not 
lie  (Act  1873,  §  49) ;  but  an  appeal  does  lie  regarding 
any  order  of  the  court  requiring  or  not  requiring  secu- 
rity for  costs  {Northampton,  &c,  Co,  v.  Midland  Waggon 
Co.,  26  W.  R,  485). 

§  128.  Costs. — Particular  Provisions  regarding. — 
There  are  various  grounds  for  making  a  special  order 
as  to  costs,  and  such  grounds  may  be  conveniently 
classified  as  under : — 

I.  Independently  of  the  Judicature  Acts  and  rules, 
i.e.,  by  certain  rules  of  equity  (and  of  law)  not  de- 
pending on  statute,  and  not  affected  by  any  particular 
statute  or  by  the  Judicature  Acts, — 

When  a  party  succeeds  at  the  trial  or  hearing  (or 
upon  motion  for  judgment),  but  upon  evidence  which 
is  not  strictly  consistent  with  his  pleadings,  so  that 
these  want  amendment  at  the  trial,  the  court  gives  him 
no  costs,  and  sometimes  even  requires  him  to  pay  the 
extra  costs  attributable  to  his  faulty  pleadings  or 
general  faulty  conduct  of  the  case. 

Also,  in  certain  cases,  e.g,,  actions  for  foreclosure  or 
redemption,  the  costs  of  the  action  are  added  to  the 
principal  sum  due  on  the  security,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  whether  the  mortgagee  is  plaintiff  or  is  de- 
fendant 

Also,  in  administration  actions,  and  in  actions  for 
the  execution  of  the  trusts  of  a  deed,  a  trustee  or 
executor's  costs  are  paid  as  between  solicitor  and  client, 
and  out  of  the  estate,  and  in  preference  (usually)  to 
any  other  costs  coming  thereout. 

II.  Under  the  provisions  of  particidar  statutes  not 
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affected  (or  else  afiKnned)  by  the  Judicatiire  Acts. 
Various  special  provisions  regarding  costs  are  contained 
in  particular  statutes,  e,g,,  in  the  County  Courts  Act, 
1867  (§§  5,  7,  8,  10),  and  these  provisions  have  been 
affirmed  and  continued  by  the  Judicature  Acts  (Act 
1873,  §  67;  Gamut  V.  BraMey,  L.  E.  2  Exch.  Div. 
349 ;  Parsons  v.  Tinting,  L.  E.  2  C.  P.  Div.  1 19,  not 
being  good  general  law).  These  last  mentioned  provi- 
sions are  briefly  to  the  following  effect : — 

(i.)  As  to  actions  in  the  High  Court,  which  lay  in 
the  County  Court,  no  costs  when  ;f  20  or  under  re- 
covered on  contract,  or  ;f  10  or  under  recovered  in  tort, 
unless  certificate  for  costs  annexed  to  record,  or  judge 
in  chambers  allow  costs  (§  5) ; 

(2.)  As  to  actions  removed  from  High  Court  into 
County  Court,  costs  prior  to  removal  upon  the  High 
Court  scale,  and  subsequent  to  the  removal  upon  the 
County  Court  scale  (§  7), — applicable  to  actions  on  con- 
tract only,  where  amoimt  claimed  is  or  is  reduced  to  ;£^50 
or  under;  but  the  like  taxation  of  costs  where  action 
for  malicious  prosecution,  &c.,  removed  to  County  Court 

(§  10). 

III.  Under  the  express  provisions  of  the  Judicature 
Acta  and  Eules  alone, — 

(i.)  Needlftss  prolixity  or  divergence  from  the  pre- 
scribed forms  in  writs  of  summons  (ii.  2),  in  plead- 
ings (xix.  2)  is  visited  with  costs. 

(2.)  Mis-joinder  or  non-joinder  of  parties  (xvi.  i), 
and  improper  joinder  of  actions  (xviL  9),  are  also  visited 
with  costs. 

(3.)  An  unnecessary  statement  of  claim  (xxi.  ic),  or 
a  foolishly  hostile  statement  of  defence  (xxii  4),  or  a 
frivolous  demurrer  (xxviii.  2),  may  be  visited  with 
costs. 

(4.)  Amendments  (at  unseasonable  times  or  iu  un- 

2  z 
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reasonable  and  inconsistent  ways)  are  visited  with 
costs  (xxvii.  4,  6 ;  xxviii  7). 

(5.)  Demurrers,  when  overruled,  oblige  the  de- 
murring party  to  pay  costs,  unless  the  court  should 
otherwise  direct  (xxvii.  11);  and  demurrers,  whether 
to  the  whole  or  to  part  of  the  action,  when  they  are 
allowed,  oblige  the  party  whose  pleading  is  de- 
murred to,  to  pay  costs,  unless  the  court  should  other- 
wise direct  (xxviii.  6,  8,  9). 

(6.)  Want  of  prosecution,  where  action  is  dismissed 
for,  obliges  the  plaintiff  to  pay  costs  (xxix.  i,  2). 

(7.)  Interrogatories  of  an  unreasonable,  vexatious,  or 
unduly  lengthy  character  are  visited  with  costs  (xxxi. 

2). 

(8.)  Admissions  of  documents,  unreasonable  refusal 
to  maJce,  lays  the  party  refusing  open  to  the  probability 
of  having  the  costs  of  the  proofs  thereof  to  pay,  even 
though  he  should  be  successful  (xxxii  2). 

(9.)  Afi&davits  which  unnecessarily  set  forth  matters 
of  hearsay,  or  argumentative  matter,  or  copies  of  or 
extracts  from  documents,  may  have  to  be  paid  for  by 
the  party  filing  same  (xxxvii  3). 

( I  o.)  Judgment  of  non-suit  may  (in  a  proper  case) 
be  set  aside,  but  usually  upon  payment  of  costs  (xli.  6). 

(11.)  Execution,  leave  to  issue,  where  such  leave 
necessary,  will  (if  granted)  be  granted  usually  upon 
payment  of  the  costs  (xlii.  19). 

(12.)  Attachment  of  debts,  the  costs  of,  are  entirely 
in  the  discretion  of  the  court  (xlv.  10) ;  so  also,  attach- 
ment of  person,  costs  of  (Iv.  i  ;  Abud  v.  Riches,  L.  R 
2  Ch.  Div.  528). 

(13.)  Appeals,  cross  notice  of,  when  not  given,  is  a 
ground  slightly  influencing  the  court  in  awarding  costs 
of  the  appeal  (Iviii.  6). 

§  1 29.  Costs, — Taxation  of, — ^Various  special  rules 
(and  orders)  regarding  taxation  of  costs  have  been 
issued  from  time  to  time  imder'the  Judicature  Acts, 
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especially, — the  rules  of  August  1875  (relating  to, 
among  other  things,  special  allowances,  e.ff.,  regarding 
scientific  witnesses,  McuMey  y,  ChUlingworth,  L.  R  2 
C.  P.  Div.  273) ;  the  order  as  to  court  fees,  October 
1875  ;  the  order  as  to  taking  fees  by  stamps,  October 
1875  ;  the  order  as  to  fees  and  percentages,  April 
1876;  the  order  as  to  fees  of  official  referees,  April 
1877;  and  the  order  as  to  fees  in  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  District  Eegistries,  October  1877. 

Sections  130-135. 

appeals. the  proceedings  upon,  as  well  formal 

as  8vmmart. 

§  130.  Appeals. —  VariUies  of, — ^Every  judgment 
(whether  final  or  interlocutory),  and  also  every  order,  is 
appealable  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  (Act  1873,  §  19), 
unless  where  the  Judicature  Acts  or  any  other  Acts 
exclude  the  right  of  appeal  or  declare  the  judgment  or 
order  to  be  final  or  without  appeal  (Appellate  Juris- 
diction Act,  1 876,  §  20) ;  and  every  judgment  (whether 
final  or  interlocutory),  and  also  every  order  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  is  appealable  to  the  House  of  Lords 
(Appellate  Jurisdiction  Act,  1876,  §  3),  but  as  regards 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  only  where  error  or  appeal  lay 
before  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction  Act,  1876.  And 
there  are  two  exceptions  to  appealable  judgments  or 
orders,  viz. — (i.)  Orders  made  by  consent,  and  (2.) 
Orders  as  to  costs  merely,  where  the  costs  are  matter 
of  discretion  (Act  1873,  §  49) — these  two  exceptions 
are,  however,  appealable  with  the  leave  of  the  ordering 
judge  (Act  1 873,  §  49). — ^The  judgment  of  a  Divisional 
Court  of  the  High  Court,  consisting  of  not  fewer  than 
five  judges,  and  acting  as  a  court  for  Crown  Cases 
Eeserved  (11  &  12  Vict  c.  78),  is  not  further  appeal- 
able (Act  1873,  §  47).  Nor  is  any  appeal  allowed  in 
a  criminal  cause  or  matter  [not  being  to  the  last  men- 
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tioned  Divisional  Court  upon  a  point  reserved],  except- 
ing for  some  error  of  law  apparent  upon  the  record 
(Act  1873,  §47). 

Appeals  from  Inferior  Courts  (including  County 
Courts)  are  to  a  Divisional  Court  of  the  High  Court 
(Act  1873,  §  45),  and  not  further  unless  by  leave  of 
the  Appeal  Divisional  Court  (Act  1873,  §  45)- 

Orders  (not  being  discretionary)  made  by  the  judge 
in  Chambers,  having  been  first  moved  upon  notice  to 
be  set  aside  or  discharged  by  the  Judge  in  Court  (in 
the  Chancery  Division)  or  by  a  Divisional  Court  (in 
the  Common  Law  Divisions),  become  thereafter  appeal- 
able to  the  Court  of  Appeal  (Act  1873,  |  50) ;  and 
such  orders  may,  by  leave  of  the  Judge  or  of  the  Court 
of  Appeal,  be  appealed  direct  from  Chambers  to  the 
Court  of  Appeal  (Act  1873,  §  50).  In  such  cases, 
either  the  judge  should  grant  leave,  or  should  certify 
that  he  does  not  want  any  further  argument,  or  the 
Court  of  Appeal  should  be  applied  to,  in  order  to 
set  down  the  appeal  without  the  judge's  certificate 
{Thomas  v.  Msom,  L.  R  6  Ck  Div.  346). 

A  judgment  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  Court  is  appealable 
direct  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  (Ze  Blanch  v.  JReuter's 
Telegraph  Co.,  L.  E.  i  Exck  Div,  408). 

§  1 3 1.  Appeal  to  Divisional  Court  of  High  Court. — 
These  appeals,  when  from  County  Courts,  are, — 

Either  ( i .)  Upon  a  special  case, — settled  and  signed 
in  the  County  Court  by  the  parties  or  by  the  County 
Court  Judge,  and  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  County 
Court  (see  1 3  &  1 4  Vict.  c.  6 1,  as  to  such  special  cases 
in  common  law  matters;  and  28  &  29  Yict  c.  99, 
as  to  such  special  cases  in  equity  matters). 

[iV.J9. — No  evidence  is  rightly  adduceable, — the  ap- 
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peal  being  grounded  upon  a  mere  point  of  law  or  upon 
some  question  of  the  rejection  or  mis-reception  of 
evidence.] 

[N.B. — Four  days  before  the  day  appointed  for  argu- 
ment of  the  special  case,  lodge  two  copies  of  the  case 
at  the  Crown  OflSce  of  the  Queen's  Bench  Division, 
and  they  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Divisional  Court  by 
the  day  (Notice,  Feb.  1877)]. 

Or  (2.)  By  motion  (38  &  39  Vict.  c.  50,  §  6). 

[N,B, — No  such  motion  can  be  made,  unless  a  copy 
of  County  Court  judge's  notes  signed  by  the  judge  is 
handed  to  the  proper  oflScer  in  court   (Notice,  Feb. 

1 877)]- 

(See  also  §  3.  Divisional  Court. — Maitersfor.) 

§  132.  Appeal  to  the  Court  of  Appeal. — (i.)  Manner 
of  Appealing. — By  simple,  notice  of  motion  (Iviii.  2), 
stating  whether  the  appeal  is  from  the  whole  or  from 
some  (and  what  ?)  part  only  of  the  judgment  or  order. 

(2.)  Notice  of  Appeal. — Service  of. — ^The  notice  is  to 
be  served  on  all  parties  directly  afTected  by  the  appeal, 
but  not  (at  least,  unless  so  ordered  by  the  Court  of 
Appeal)  upon  persons  not  so  affected  thereby  (Iviii.  3) ; 
the  Court  of  Appeal  may,  in  addition,  direct  service  of 
the  notice  upon  third  persons  not  already  parties 
(Iviii.  3). 

(3.)  Cross  Appeal. — Notice. — It  is  not  necessary  to 
give  notice  of  motion  by  way  of  cross  appeal,  but  if 
the  respondent  intend  to  ask  upon  the  hearing  of  the 
appeal  any  variation  in  the  decision  appealed  against, 
then  he  should  notify  that  intention  to  the  parties  who 
will  be  affected  by  such  variation  if  made  (IviiL  6) ; 
but  even  such  notification  is  not  necessary,  although 
(having  regard  to  costs)  it  may  be  expedient  (Iviii.  6). 

(4.)  Notice  of  Appeal. — Amendment  of — By  leave 
of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  at  any  time  (Iviii  3). 
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( 5 .)  Notice  of  Appeal, — Length  of, — From  judgments 
(whether  final  or  interlocutory),  it  is  a  fourteen  days' 
notice,  and  from  interlocutory  orders,  it  is  a  four  days' 
notice  (Iviii.  4).  And  as  regards  notice  in  lieu  of 
notice  by  way  of  cross  appeal  from  judgment  (being 
final),  it  is  an  eight  days'  notice,  and  from  interlocu- 
tory orders,  it  is  a  two  days'  notice  (Iviii.  7). 

(6.)  Appeal. — Time  for. — From  the  refusal  of  an 
ex  parte  application, — four  days  from  the  refusal 
(Iviii.  10). 

From  the  refusal  of  an  intedocutory  application 
on  notice, — twenty-one  days  from  date  of  refusal 
(Iviii.  15). 

From  the  refusal  of  a  judgment  (final  or  interlocu- 
tory), one  year  ficom  date  of  refusal  (Iviii  1 5). 
[This  would  include  dismissal  of  action.] 

From  an  interlocutory  order, — twenty-one  days  from 
the  signing  and  entering  or  otherwise  perfecting  of  the 
order  (Iviii.  15). 

From  a  judgment  (final  or  interlocutory), — one  year 
from  the  signing  and  entering  or  otherwise  perfecting 
of  the  judgment  (Iviii.  15). 

[N.B. — ^Appeals  fix)m  any  order  or  decision, — 
(a.)  In  winding  up  of  companies, 
(6.)  In  bankruptcy  of  individuals, 
(c.)  In    proceedings    other    than    actions, — are 
limited  to  twenty-one  days. 

And  the  twenty-one  days  are  to  be  reckoned, — 

(a.)  From  the  refusal  of  the  order  or  decision,  if 

refused;  and 
(6.)  From  the  signing  and  entering  or  otherwise 

perfecting   of  the   order  or   decision,   if 

made  (Iviii.  9). 

(7.)  Setting  down  Appeal. — The  appeal  must  be  set 
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down  within  the  time  named  in  the  Notice  of  Appeal 
(Rt  Nationcd  Funds  Assurance  Co,,  L.  S.  4  Ch.  Div. 
305).     An  appeal  is  set  down, — 

(a.)  If  from  refusal  of  judgment  or  order,  by  leav- 
ing notice  of  appeal  simply ;  and 

(6.)  If  from  judgment  or  order,  by  leaving  same 
or  ofSce  copy  thereof,  and  also  notice  of 
appeal,  with  the  Registrar  (Iviii.  8). 

(8.)  The  Judgment, — Upon  the  hearing  of  an  ap- 
peal, the  court  has  power  (after  amending  and  receiving 
further  evidence,  if  either  should  be  necessary)  to  give 
any  judgment  and  to  make  any  order  which  ought  to 
have  been  made,  and  also  to  make  such  further  or 
other  order  as  the  case  may  require  (Iviii.  5) ;  and  the 
court  may  in  so  doing  either  go  beyond  or  stay  within 
the  notice  of  appeal,  and  may  even  give  such  judgment 
or  make  such  order  in  favour  of  all  or  any  of  the  re- 
spondents, although  they  may  not  have  given  any  cross 
appeal  notice  (IviiL  5).  And  the  court  is  not  to  be 
prevented  from  so  doiog  by  any  inteiiocutoiy  order  or 
rule  from  which  there  has  been  no  appeal  (Iviii.  14). 

(9.)  The  Costs  of  Appeal. — ^The  court  may  either  as 
to  the  whole  or  as  to  any  part  of  these  costs  make  such 
order  as  is  just  (Ivui  5). 

(10.)  The  JBxecution.—Tbia  is  left  to  the  High 
Court  and  to  the  division  and  judge  thereof  from 
whom  the  appeal  was  brought.  Where  the  judgment 
or  order  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  is  given  or  made  by 
virtue  of  any  original  jurisdiction  of  that  court,  and 
not  by  virtue  of  its  appellate  jurisdiction,  then,  semble, 
the  Court  of  Appeal  (being  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court)  might  grant  execution,  if  the  High  Court  should 
(in  any  such  case)  be  unable  to  do  so.  But,  nota  bene, 
that  the  Court  of  Appeal  has  no  original  jurisdiction 
otherwise  than  as  incidental  to  its  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion. Execution  (where  necessary)  for  the  costs  of  the 
appeal  likewise  issues  from  the  High  Court. 
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§  133.  Appeal  to  H(mse  of  Lords. — (i.)  What  Judg- 
ments  and  Orders  Appealable. — ^Any  order  or  judgment 
of  the  Court  of  Appeal  is  appealable  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  but  (as  regards  Scotland  and  Ireland)  only 
where  error  or  appeal  would  lie  to  the  House  before 
the  1st  November  1876  (Appellate  Jurisdiction  Act, 
1 876,  §§  3,  1 2).  The  fiat  or  consent  of  the  Attorney- 
General  remains  necessary,  where  it  was  necessary 
heretofore  (Act  1876,  §  10). 

(2.)  Manner  of  Appealing. — By  petition  (and  not, 
as  in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  by  motion),  praying  for  a 
reviewal  of  the  matter  of  the  order  or  judgment 
appealed  against  (Act  1876,  §  4);  and  no  other 
manner  of  appealing  to  the  House  is  permitted  (Act 
1876,  §  11).  The  petition  is  to  be  signed  by  the 
appellant's  two  counsel  (S.  0.,  ii.),  and  to  be  also  certi- 
fied by  them  to  be  a  proper  case  for  appeal  (S.  O.,  ii.). 

(3.)  Time  for  Appealing. — One  year  from  the  date 
of  the  order  or  judgment  appealed  from  (S.  0.,  i.) ;  or 
one  year  after  coming  of  age,  or  after  discoverture,  or 
after  becoming  again  compos  mentis,  or  after  getting 
out  of  prison,  or  (so  only  five  years  in  all  be  not  ex- 
ceeded) one  year  after  returning  from  abroad  (S.  0.,  L). 

(4.)  The  Securities  for  Costs. — One  recognisance  by 
self  or  substitute  in  the  sum  of  ;^500,  and  either  one 
joint  and  several  bond  of  two  sufficient  sureties  in  the 
sum  of  ;^200,  or  else  the  deposit  of  ;^200  in  the 
Court  of  Parliament  (S.  O.,  iv.). 

(5.)  The  "Form  of  Appeal." — Consists  of  the  peti- 
tion of  appeal  with  schedule  thereto,  accompanied  with 
the  certificate  of  counsel  and  a  certificate  that  a  copy 
of  the  appeal,  together  with  a  notice  that  the  appeal 
was  going  to  be  presented  on  the  day  specified  in  the 
notice,  has  been  served  on  the  respondents. 

(6.)  The  Appeal. — Presentation  of. — The  "form  of 
appeal "  printed  on  parchment  is  to  be  lodged  in  the 
Parliament  office  for  presentation,  and  an  order  will  be 
thereafter  made  ordering  the  respondents  to  lodge  their 
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cases  in  answer.  The  order,  with  an  indorsement  there- 
on of  due  service  thereof,  is  to  be  afterwards  returned 
into  the  Parliament  office  within  six  weeks  after  the 
date  of  the  presentation  of  the  appeal  (S.  O.,  ii,  v.). 

(7.)  The  Appearance  of  the  Bespondents.  —  Any 
respondents  intending  to  support  the  judgment  or 
order  appealed  &om,  are  to  enter  their  appearances 
in  the  Appearance  Book  kept  in  the  Parliament  office 
(S.  0.,  ii). 

(8.)  Lodging  Printed  Cases  and  Appendices, — Six 
weeks  (in  English  appeals)  and  eight  weeks  (in  Scotch 
and  Irish  appeals)  from  the  presentation  of  Uie  appeal 
are  allowed  for  the  appellants  and  respondents  respec- 
tively lodging  these  (S.  O.,  ii.) ;  the  parties  may  agree 
upon  a  joint  case  with  reasons  pro  and  coTdra ;  the 
appendix  is  a  print  of  all  such  parts  of  the  evidence 
already  used  (including  documents)  as  the  appellant 
means  to  rely  upon;  and  the  respondent  may  add 
thereto  additional  documents  also  printed.  The  appel- 
lant delivers  ten  copies  of  appendix  to  the  respondents, 
and  lodges  forty  copies  of  his  case  and  appendices  in 
the  Parliament  office,  and  the  respondent  subsequently 
lodges  ten  more  (S.  O.,  ii.).  If  the  respective  periods  of 
six  weeks  and  eight  weeks  expire  during  the  recess, 
these  periods  are  extended  to  the  tlurd  sitting  day  of 
the  next  ensiling  meeting  (S.  0.,  vii.).  And  the  periods 
may  also  otherwise  be  extended  on  petition. 

(9.)  Setting  down  the  Case, — So  soon  as  the  printed 
cases  (or  case)  and  appendices  have  been  lodged,  either 
the  appellants  or  the  respondents  may  set  the  appeal 
down  for  hearing, — the  appellant  doing  so  at  latest  on 
the  first  sitting  day  after  the  expiration  of  the' six  weeks 
aforesaid  (in  English  appeals),  and  of  the  eight  weeks 
aforesaid  (in  Scotch  and  Irish  appeals) ;  and  if  he  fail 
to  do  so,  either  the  respondent  may  set  down  the  appeal 
on  such  fiist  sitting  day  at  latest,  or  the  appeal  will 
be  dismissed  (S.  O.,  ii  v.).  As  to  all  (if  any)  of  the 
respondents  who  have  not  entered  an  appearance,  the 
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appeal  is  set  down  ex  parte  upon  proof  of  the  service 
of  the  order  aforesaid  to  appear. 

(lo.)  Cross-Appeals. — May  \>q  presented,  and  set 
down  in  like  manner  as,  but  within  the  times  limited 
for,  appeals  (S.  O.,  vi.). 

(ii.)  Supplemental  Causes, — Are  to  be  lodged  upon 
the  death  of  any  party,  if  the  appeal  is  revived  against 
the  representatives  of  such  party  (S.  O.,  viii) ;  and  so 
likewise,  where  any  party  is  added  (S.  0.,  viii). 

(i  2.)  JvdgmerU, — Upon  hearing  the  Appeal  Petition, 
the  House  is  « to  determine  what  of  right  and  according 
to  the  law  and  custom  of  this  realm  ought  to  be  done 
in  the  subject-matter  of  such  appeal"  (Act  1876,  §  4). 

(13.)  Costs, — TaaxUion  and  Recovery  of, — "Wliere 
costs  are  given,  the  House  may  itself  fix  Uie  amount, 
or  the  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments  will  appoint  some 
person  to  tax  same,  and  will  give  a  certificate  of  the 
taxed  costs;  and  upon  the  order  giving  costs,  with 
or  without  such  certificate  (as  the  case  may  require), 
the  taxed  costs  are  recoverable  (S.  0.,  x.). 

(14.)  Execviion, — ^Where  an  appeal  is  allowed,  the 
case  is  remitted  to  the  Court  below  (t.^.,  to  the  High 
Court),  with  such  (if  any)  direction  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, and  the  judgment  or  order  of  the  House  would 
accordingly  (at  least,  in  the  general  case)  be  executed 
in  the  High  Court  Execution  (when  necessary)  for 
the  costs  of  the  appeal  likewise  issues  from  the  High 
Court. 

§  134.  The  Evidence, — On  Appeals, — Firstly,  when 
appeal  is  to  the  Court  of  Appeal, — 

(a.)  Evidence  already  given  in  the  High  Court  is 

brought  before  the  Court  of  Appeal,  in  general, 

as  follows : — 

(aa,)  Affidavit  evidence, — ^by  printed  copies  of 

affidavits  already  printed;  and  by  office 

copies  of  affidavits  not  already  printed ; 
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(6J.)  Evidence  taken  vivd  voce, — by  copy  of 
judge's  notes,  or  by  such  other  means 
(usually  shorthand  writer^s  notes)  as  the 
Court  thinks  expedient. 

KB. — Shorthand  writer's  notes  are  usually  (but 
not  necessarily)  printed  ;  and  the  cost  of  so  taking  and 
also  of  so  printing  may,  in  a  proper  case,  be  allowed 
(Iviii  12 ;  Bigsby  v.  Dickinson,  L.  R  4  Ch.  Div.  24). 

{b.)  Further  evidence,  i.e.,  evidence  additional  to  that 

already  given  in   the   High   Court,  may   be 

brought  before  the  Court  of  Appeal,  in  general, 

as  follows : — 

{aa)  Upon  interlocutory  orders  appealed  from, — 

further   evidence   (of  facts    arisen   either 

before  or  since  the  order  appealed  from) 

by  affidavit  or  by  vivd  voce  examination  in 

the   Court   of  Appeal,  or   by  deposition 

taken  before  an  examiner  or  commissioner 

aviiis); 

(fib)  Upon  judgments  (final  or  interlocutory) 
appealed  from,  —  further  evidence,  —  of 
facts  arisen  before  the  decision  appealed 
from,  with  leave ;  and  of  facts  arisen  since 
the  decision  appealed  from,  without  leave, 
— ^by  affidavit  or  by  vivd  voce  examination 
in  the  Court  of  Appeal  or  by  deposition 
taken  before  an  examiner  or  commissioner 
aviii.  5). 

Secondly,  when  appeal  is  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  evidence  is  contained  in  the  printed  appendices 
scheduled  to  the  Petition  of  Appeal. 

I  135.  Appeals. — Stay  of  Proceedings  Pefnding, — 
An  appeal  &om  a  master's  decision  operates  no  stay  of 
proceedings  unless  and  so  far  as  the  master  (or  a  judge) 
otherwise  orders  (Uv.  5).  An  appeal  from  a  District 
Eegistrar's  decision  operates  no  stay  of  proceedings  un- 
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less  and  so  far  as  the  District  Eegistrar  (or  a  judge) 
otherwise  orders  (xxxv.  8).  An  appeal  to  the  Court 
of  Appeal  operates  no  stay  of  execution  or  of  proceed- 
ings under  the  decision  appealed  from  (IviiL  i6),  aU 
intermediate  acts  and  proceedings  holding  good,  unless 
otherwise  ordered  by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  or  by  the 
Court  appealed  from,  or  any  judge  thereof  (Iviii.  i6); 
the  application  to  stay  is  to  be  first  made  in  the  court 
appealed  from  (Iviii.  1 7).  But  an  order  to  show  cause 
(when  a  motion  ex  parte  for  a  new  trial)  operates  a  stay 
of  proceedings  in  the  action, — ^unless  (and  excepting  so 
far  as)  the  court  upon  granting  the  rule  shall  otherwise 
order  (xxxix.  5). 

Sections  136,  137. 

time. provisions  regarding,  qeneral  and 

particular. 

§  1 36.  Tiine,  —  General  Provisions  Regarding.  — 
Month  means  calendar  month,  unless  expressed  to  be 
lunar  month  (Ivii  i).  Sunday,  Christmas  Day,  and 
Good  Friday  are  not  reckoned,  when  the  time  limited 
for  doing  any  act  or  taking  any  proceeding  is  less  than 
six  days  (Ivii.  2);  but  Sundays,  Christmas  Day,  and 
Good  Friday  are  reckoned,  when  the  time  limited  is 
six  days  or  more, — excepting  to  this  extent,  viz.,  if  the 
time  limited  expires  with  a  Sunday,  the^  the  act  or 
proceeding  may  be  done  or  taken  on  the  Monday 
(Ivii.  3),  or  if  the  time  limited  expires  with  a  day  on 
which  the  oflBces  of  the  court  are  closed,*  then  the  act 
or  proceeding  may  be  done  or  taken  on  the  day  that 
the  oflBces  are  next  open  (Ivii.  3).       And  in  particular, 

*  The  offices  of  the  court  are  closed  on  Sundays,  Good  Friday, 
Easter  Monday,  Easter  Tuesday,  Whit  Monday,  ChristmaB  Day,  the 
working  day  next  following  Christmas  Day,  and  all  days  specially 
appointed  by  royal  proclamation  as  days  of  general  fasting,  humilia* 
tion,  or  thanksgiying  (Izi«  4). 
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as  regards  the  Long  Vacation,  being  from  loth  August 
to  24tli  October  (both  days  inclusive),  QxL  2,  3)  it  is 
not  reckoned  (unless  the  court  specially  orders  to  the 
contrary)  in  counting  the  time  within  which  pleadings 
are  to  be  filed,  amended,  or  delivered  (Ivii  5) ;  and,  in 
fact,  no  pleading  is  to  be  (unless  the  court  specially 
orders  it  to  be)  either  amended  or  delivered  during  the 
Long  Vacation  (Ivii.  4).  The  court  or  a  judge  has  a 
general  power  of  enlarging  or  abridging  the  time  ap- 
pointed by  the  rules  for  the  doing  any  act  or  the  taking 
any  proceeding  (Ivii.  6),  and  usually  upon  terms. 

The  division  of  the  legal  year  into  terms  is  abolished 
(Act  1873,  §  26);  but  where  the  old  terms  were  used 
as  a  measure  for  determining  the  time  at  or  within 
which  any  act  was  to  be  done,  they  continue  to  be  so 
used,  unless  and  until  they  are  superseded  and  so  far  as 
they  are  not  superseded  by  other  provisions  in  the  like 
behalf  (Act  1873,  §  26). 

§  137.  Time, — PaHictUar  FrovistOTis  regarding — 

Writ  of  Summons. — Good  for  one  year  only,  unless  I.  The  regular 
renewed,  and  if  renewed  then  for  sue  months  at  a  time  ^iJa^^ 
(viii.  i).     Service  of  writ,  at  any  time  while  current, 
is  good. 

Appearance  0/ Defendant  to  Writ, — ^Normal  period 
eight  days  after  service  of  writ,  or  other  the  time 
specified  in  the  writ ;  but  any  time  before  judgment 
will  do. 

Plaintiff's  StatemerU  of  Claim, — Delivery  of,  to  be 
within  six  weeks  after  defendant's  appearance  to  writ 
(xxi  i). 

Defendant's  Statement  of  Defence  (with  or  without 
counter-claim). — ^Delivery  of,  to  be  within  eight  days 
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after  delivery  of  plaintiff's  statement  of  claim  (xxii.  i) ; 
and  where  no  statement  of  claim  delivered  by  plaintiff 
because  defendant  has  stated  that  he  does  not  require 
one,  then  within  eight  days  after  normal  period  for 
defendant's  appearance  to  writ  (xxiL  2). 

N.B, — If  defence  is  by  Demurrer,  the  time  is  the 
same  (xxviii  3). 

Plaintiff's  Beply. — Delivery  of,  to  be  within  three 
weeks  after  delivery  of  defendant's  statement  of  de- 
fence (xxiv.  i). 

N.B, — K  reply  is  by  Demurrer,  the  time  is  the  same 
(xrviiL  3). 

DefeTidarU's  (or  Plaintiff's)  Pleading  subsequent  to 
Reply, — Delivery  of  to  be  within  four  days  (normal 
period)  after  delivery  of  last  preceding  pleading  (xxiv.  3). 

KB. — If  any  pleadiug  subsequent  to  reply  is  by 
Demurrer,  the  time  is  the  same  (xxviii  3). 

Demurrer,  Entry  for  Argument. — ^Within  ten  days 
after  delivery  (xxviii  6),  otherwise  demurrer  is  good. 

Evidence  by  Affidavit. — (Where  evidence  so  taken 
by  consent.)  Delivery  of  plaintiff's  affidavits,  within 
fourteen  days  after  consent  (xxxviii.  i) ;  delivery  of 
defendant's  affidavits,  within  fourteen  days  after  de- 
livery of  plaintiff's  (xxxviii  2)  ;  delivery  of  plaintiff's 
affidavits  in  reply,  within  seven  days  after  delivery  of 
defendant's  (xxxviii  3). 

N.B, — These  times  may  be  (and  in  general  should 
be)  specially  agreed  upon,  in  the  written  consent  to 
take  the  evidence  by  affidavit,  or  the  court  may  be 
asked  to  extend  same  (xxxviii.  i,  2). 

> 

N.B. — If  the  evidence  is  to  be  taken  vivd  voce  at 
the  hearing  or  trial,  then  each  party  prepares  his  own 
proofs  in  time  for  the  hearing  or  trial  simply. 
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CrosS'Examinaiion  on  Affidavits. — Notice  for  deli-  On  trial  of 
very  of,  to  be  within  fourteen  days  after  delivery  of  hearing-'  * 
plaintiff's  affidavits  in  reply  (xxxviiL  4) ;  bnt  the  Court 
may  specially  appoint  any  other  time  (xxxviii  4). 

N.B, — If  the  evidence  in  chief  is  taken  vivd  voce  at 
the  trial,  then  the  cross-examination  (if  any)  follows 
immediately  upon  the  examination  in  chief,  and  then 
the  re-examination  (if  any)  follows  upon  such  cross- 
examination  immediately. 

Notice  of  Trial. — Delivery  of,  by  plaintiff  with  his 
reply  (being  a  simple  joiuder  of  issue),  or  within  six 
weeks  after  delivery  of  such  a  reply  (xxxvi.  4) ;  and 
after  the  expiration  of  such  six  weeks,  either  plaintiff 
or  defendant  may  give  the  notice  at  any  time,  which- 
ever of  them  is  first  in  so  doing  (xxxvL  4). 

Motion  for  Judgment, — ^Action  to  be  set  down  on,  at 
any  time  within  one  year  from  the  time  at  which  the 
right  to  set  down  arose  (xL  9),  but  usually  within  ten 
days  from  such  time  (xl.  3,7);  and  the  ten  days'  limit 
is  the  extreme  limit  when  leave  to  move  reserved  at 
trial  (xl.  2). 

Jvdgment,  Entry  of — As  soon  as  the  successful 
party  is  ready,  and  (where  judgment  is  conditional) 
upon  the  condition  being  fulfilled  (xli.  4,  5).  The 
judgment  when  pronounced  by  or  in  court  bears  date 
the  day  it  is  so  pronounced  (xli.  2). 

New  Tried,  Motion  for. — Ex  parte  applications  for 
order  or  rule  nid  to  be  made, — 

{a.)  Where  trial  has  been  in  London  or  Middlesex 
within  four  days  after  trial,  or  on  first  day  of  next 
subsequent  sittings  (xxxix  la). 

(5.)  Where  trial  has  been  elsewhere  than  in  London 
or  Middlesex,  within  first /ot^r  days  of  next  subsequent 
sittings  (xxxix.  la). 
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To  Court  of 
Appeal. 


To  House  of 
Lords. 


II.  The  inoi- 
dental  or 
summary  and 
occasional 
stages. 


N.B, — Bule  or  order  to  show  cause  obtained  on  this 
motion  is  to  be  served  within  four  days  from  its  date 
(xxxix.  2) ;  and  cause  is  to  be  shown  within  eight  days 
after  date  of  rule  or  order  (xxxix.  la). 

Appeal,  Notice  of  Motion  for, — ^Delivery  of  at  any 
time  within  one  year  (if  judgment  is  iSnal)  or  twenty-one 
days  (if  judgment  is  interlocutory), — ^to  be  computed 
(where  judgment  is  refused)  from  date  of  refusal,  and 
(where  judgment  is  given  for  plaintiff  or  applicant) 
from  the  date  the  judgment  is  drawn  up  and  entered 
(Iviii  15).  The  appeal-notice  must  be  a  fourteen  days' 
notice  (IviiL  4),  and  notice  (if  any)  of  cross-appeal  on 
eight  days'  notice  (Iviii.  7). 

Appeal,  Petition  of — ^Must  be  lodged  in  the  Parlia- 
ment office  for  presentation  to  the  House  of  Lords 
within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  judgment  or 
order  appealed  from  (App.  Jur.  Act,  1876,  S.  0.,  i.) ; 
and  the  appeal  case  (or  cases)^  together  with  the 
appendices  thereto,  must  be  lodged  in  the  same  office 
within  six  weeks  (in  the  case  of  English  appeals) 
and  eight  weeks  (in  the  case  of  Scotch  and  Irish 
appeals),  from  date  of  presentation  of  appeal  (S.  0.,  v.). 
But  as  regards  appeals  to  the  House  of  Lords^ 
the  year  for  appealing  is  reckoned  (in  cases  of 
disability)  from  the  time  of  attaining  full  age  (in  the 
case  of  infants),  from  the  time  of  becoming  discovert 
(in  the  case  of  married  women),  from  the  time  of 
becoming  compos  mentis  (in  the  case  of  ivon  compos 
mentis),  and  from  getting  out  from  prison  (in  the  case 
of  persons  in  prison),  and  from  returning  firom  abroad 
(in  the  case  of  persons  abroad),  excepting  that  in  the 
case  of  persons  abroad,  no  further  time  than  five  years 
in  all  is  to  be  allowed  for  appealing  (S.  0.,  i). 

Writ  of  summxms, — 

(a.)  Concurrent  Writ, — May  '  issue  within  twelve 
months  from  issue  of  original  writ  (vl  i). 
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(b.)  Benewed  Writ, — Writ  may  be  renewed  for  six 
months  successively,  each  renewal  to  be  made  while 
original  writ  (either  itself,  or  as  previously  renewed) 
is  current  (viiL  i). 

{c)  AmendTnent  of. — With  leave,  at  any  time,  and 
in  any  respect  or  respects  (iii  2  ;  xxvii.  1 1 ). 

(d.)  Amended  Writ,  Issue  and  Service  of. — Like 
original  writ  (xvi.  15). 

Appearance  of  Defendant  to  Amended  Writ. —  Where 
Party  added  as  Defendant. — Normal  period  eight  days 
after  service  of  amended  writ,  or  other  the  time  speci- 
fied in  the  amended  writ  (xvi.  13);  but  any  time  before 
judgment  will  do. 

Flaintifs  Statement  of  Claim. — 

(a.)  Extension  of  Tim^  to  Deliver. — The  normal 
period  of  six  weeks  for  delivery  of  statement  of  claim 
may  be  extended  (xxi.  i). 

(6.)  Am^endment  of — ^The  statement  may  be  amended 
once  without  leave  at  any  time  within  three  weeks 
after  delivery  of  defendant's  statement  of  defence, 
plaintiff  not  having  meanwhile  replied  thereto  (xxvii. 
2),  and  (when  no  statement  of  defence  has  been 
delivered,  then)  within  four  weeks  after  appearance  of 
last  appearing  defendant  (xxvii.  2) ;  and  at  any  later 
time  with  leave  (xxvii.  7). 

N.B. — ^Amendments  under  special  leave  to  amend 
must  be  made  within  the  time  specified  in  the  order 
giving  leave,  or  else  within  fourteen  days  from  date  of 
order  (xxvii.  7). 

(c.)  Delivery  of  Amended  Statement  of  Claim. — 
Where  amendment  made,  the  amended  statement  of 
claim  must  be  delivered  to  persons  already  parties  within 
the  time  for  amending  same  (xxvii.  10),  and  to  persons 
made  for  the  first  time  parties  by  the  amendment 
within  four  days  after  the  appearance  of  such  parties 

3  A 
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(xvi.  1 6)  to  the  amended  writ  of  summons  as  served 
upon  them  (xvi.  1 6). 

(d.)  He-amendment  of. — Re-amendments  are  clearly 
permitted  with  leave,  and  no  time  limited  for  making 
them,  otherwise  than  by  the  order  giving  leave  (xxvii. 
5,6). 

(e.)  Ainendments,  Disallowance  of. — ^Applications  to 
disallow  amendments  made  without  leave  must  be 
made  within  eight  days  after  delivery  of  the  amended 
statement  of  claim  (xxvii.  4). 

Defendant's  StatemerU  of  DefencCy  with  or  ttnthout 
Counterclaim. 

(a.)  Extension   of   Time   to   Deliver. — The   normal 
period  of  eight  days  for  delivery  of  statement 
of  defence  may  be  extended  (xxii.  i). 
(b.)  AmendTnent  of — 

(i.)  If  simple  defence  (without  counterclaim), 
amend  same  with  leave  at  any  time,  and 
without  leave  not  at  all  (xxvii.  S,  6) ; 
(2.)  If  defence  with  counterclaim, —  amend 
counterclaim  once  without  leave  at  any 
time  within  four  days  after  delivery  of 
plaintifiTs  reply,  defendant  not  having  mean- 
while pleaded  to  such  reply  (xxvii.  3),  and 
(where  no  reply  has  been  delivered,  then) 
within  twenty-eight  days  from  delivery  of 
defence  (xxvii.  3);  and  at  any  later  time 
with  leave  (xxviL  i). 

KB. — Amendments  imder  special  leave  to  amend 
must  be  made  within  the  time  specified  in 
the  order  giving  leave,  or  else  within  four- 
teen days  from  date  of  order  (xxvii  7). 
(c.)  Delivery  of  Amended  Statement  of  Defence. — ^Where 
amendment  made,  the  amended  statement  of 
defence  must  be  delivered  to  persons  already 
parties  within  the  time  for  amending  same 
(xxvii.  I  o);  and  to  persons  who  by  the  amend- 
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ment  are  made  for  the  first  time  parties  within, 
senible,  the  like  time. 

(d.)  Be-AmendraeTU  of. — Re-amendments  are  clearly 
permitted  with  leave,  and  no  time  limited  for 
making  them,  otherwise  than  by  the  order  giv- 
ing leave  (xxvii  5,  6). 

(e.)  Amendments,  Disallowance  of. — Applications  to 
disallow  amendments  made  without  leave  must 
be  made  within  eight  days  after  delivery  of  the 
amended  statement  of  defence  and  counter- 
claim (xxvii.  4). 

PtairUiff's  Reply. — 

(a.)  Extension  of  Time  to  Deliver, — The  normid  period 
of  three  weeks  for  delivery  of  reply  may  be  extended 
(xxii.  i). 

(b.)  Amendment  of — Amend  same  (not  being  a  simple 
joinder  of  issue)  with  leave  at  any  time,  and  without 
leave  not  at  all  (xxvii.  5,  6). 

If.B. — Amendments  under  special  leave  to  amend 
must  be  made  within  the  time  specified  in  the  order 
giving  leave,  or  else  within  fourteen  days  from  date  of 
order  (xxvii.  7). 

(c.)  Delivery  of  Amended  Reply. — Where  amend- 
ment made,  the  amended  reply  must  be  delivered 
within  the  time  for  amending  same  (xxvii.  i  o). 

id.)  Re-Am^eThdmerU  of — Be^amendments  are  clearly 
permitted  with  leave,  and  no  time  limited  for  making 
them,  otherwise  than  by  the  order  giving  leave 
(xxvii  5,  6). 

Third  Party's  Reply  (being  his  Defence)  to  Counter- 
claim.— ^Must  be  delivered  within  eight  days  (extend- 
ible) after  third  party  has  been  served  with  counterclaim 
(xxiL  8) ;  but  no  doubt  this  reply  will  be  allowed  the 
same  indulgences  by  way  of  extension  of  time  to  de- 
liver, and  by  way  of  amendment  and  re-amendment  of, 
as  the  defendant's  statement  of  defence  is  allowed  to  • 
have,  as  explained  supra. 
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Defendant's  Further  Defence. — Of  matter  arisen  since 
delivery  of  statement  of  defence,  or  of  amended  state- 
ment of  defence, — by  leave  only,  and  to  be  delivered 
within  eight  days  after  matter  arisen  (xx.  2). 

N,B. — Matter  arisen  subsequent  to  writ  issued, 
may,  without  leave,  be  included  in  statement  of  de- 
fence (xx.  2). 

N,B, — In  either  case,  plaintiff  may  deliver  a  con- 
fession of  the  Further  Defence  or  Defence,  and  sign 
judgment  for  his  costs  up  to  the  time  of  the  delivery 
of  such  Further  Defence  or  Defence  (xx.  3). 

Plaintiff's  Further  Reply, — Of  matter  arisen  since 
delivery  of  reply, — by  leave  only,  and  to  be  delivered 
within  eight  days  after  matter  arisen  (xx.  2). 

N.B. — Matter  arisen  subsequent  to  delivery  of  state- 
ment of  defence,  may,  without  leave,  be  included  in 
reply  (xx.  2). 

Third  Party's  Further  Reply  (being  his  Further 
Defence  to  Counterclaim),  senible,  like  Defendant's  Further 
Defence,  supra. 

Pleadings  Svhsequeni  to  Reply. — And  which  (being 
other  than  a  simple  joinder  of  issue)  are  by  leave  only 
(xxiv.  2),  are  to  be  delivered  within  four  days  after  the 
delivery  of  the  previous  pleading  (xxiv.  3). 

(a.)  Extension  of  Time  to  Deliver, — But  the  normal 
period  of  four  days  may  be  extended  (xxiv.  3). 

(6.)  Amendment  of — Amend  same  (not  being  a 
simple  joinder  of  issue),  with  leave  at  any  time,  and 
without  leave  not  at  all  (xxviL  6). 

N.B. — ^Amendments  made  imder  special  leave  to 
amend  must  be  made  within  the  time  specified  in  the 
order  giving  leave,  or  else  within  fourteen  days  from 
date  of  order  (xxvii.  7.) 
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(c)  Delivery  of,  —  Where  amendment  made,  the 
amended  pleading  must  be  delivered  within  the  time 
for  amending  same  (xxvii.  10). 

id.)  Re-amendment  of, — Ee-amendments  are  clearly 
permitted  with  leave,  and  no  time  limited  for  making 
them,  otherwise  than  by  the  order  giving  leave  (xxvii. 
6). 

Demurrer. — Entry  for  Argument. — Ut  supra. 
Evidence  hy  Affidavit. — Ut  supra. 
Cross-examination  on  Affidavits, — Ut  supra. 
Notice  of  Trial. — Ut  supra. 
Motion  for  Judgment. — Ut  supra. 
New  Trial. — Motion  for. — Ut  supra. 
Appeal. — Notice  of  Motion  for. — Ut  supra. 
Appeal, — Petition  of. — Ut  supra. 

Summ/mses. — Usually  two  clear  days'  service  of, — 
but  shorter  by  leave. 

Notices  of  Motion  for  Interlocutory  Order. — Usually 
two  clear  days'  service  of, — ^but  shorter  by  leave 
(liii.  4). 

Appeals  from  InterlociUory  Orders. — ^Th^  notice  of 
appeal  must  be  a  four  days'  notice  (Iviii.  4),  and  must 
be  given  within  twenty-one  days  from  the  order  ap- 
pealed from, — ^reckoning  (in  case  of  refusal  of  order), 
from  date  of  refusal,  or  (in  case  of  grant  of  order)  from 
entry  thereof  (Iviii,  i  5).  Any  cross  appeal  notice  is  a 
two  days'  notice  (Iviii.  7). 

Appeals  from  Refusal  of  IrUerhciUory  Order  ex  parte. 
— Must  be  brought  within  four  days  (Iviii.  i  o). 

Appeal  from  District  Registrar. — Must  be  brought 
within  four  days  (liv.  4), 

Appeal  from  Chambers  to  Judge. — Kone  in  Chancery, 
but  an  immediate  reference  to  judge  in  Chambers. 


(  742  ) 
§  138.  TABULAR  STATEMENT  (IN  ROUGH) 

{De^iigned  principalli/  to  shoiv  the  Varying  Course  which  the  Actian 


I.  The  Writ.— Preparation,  Issue,  akd  Service  of. 
3.  The  Appearance.— Emtrt  of. 

3.  Plaintiff's  Statement  of  Claim.— Preparation  and  Delivkrt  of. 

4.  Defendant's  Statement  of  Defence.— Preparation  and  Deliyert  of. 

(in  any  of  the  following  forms) : — 


I 
(a.)  Demurrer— 

In  which  oa«e,  the 

steps  (subsequeut 

to  deliyeiy  of)  are 

Hs  follows : — 

5.  Entry  of  Demur- 
rer for  Argu- 
ment, and  notice 
of  such  entry  to 
other  side. 

6.  Argument  of  De- 
murrer. 


•      I 
Either  (aa.) 

5.     Demurrer  by 
Plaintiff,  —  in 
which    case,    the 
steps  (subseqnent 
to  delivery  of)  are 
as  follows : — 


7.  Judgment  on  De- 
murrer,—tcA«i,  if    6,  Entry, 
oveniiled,  subse- 
quent defence  is    7.  Argument, 
by   defence    pro- 
iierly    so    called    3.  Judgment, 
(r,  infra) ;  but  if 
allowed,  and    no    9.  Satisfaction 
liberty  to  amend,        cosU, 
then-- 


of 


8.  Satisfaction  of 
c'>9t$,  for  recovery 
of  which— 


la  Entry  of  Judg- 
ment for  costs. 

II.  Execution. 


9.  Entry   of   Judg-    [Exactly  as  in  De- 
™®"^'  murrer(a,*w|)fa).] 

10.  Execution. 


I 
(6.)  Plea— 

In  which  case,  the 

steps  (subseauent 

to  aelivery  of)  are 

as  follows : — 

I 


Or  (66.) 

5.  Reply  of  Plain- 
tiff, —  in  which 
case,  the  steps 
(subsequent  to  de* 
livery  of)  are  ns 
follows : — 

6.  Notice   of   Trial 
of  Plea. 

7.  Entry  of  Action 
(Plea)  for  TriaL 

8.  Trial. 

9.  Verdict,  —  yrktn, 
if  verdict  is 


1 


I 


For  plaintiff ;  bat  if  for  defendant 


I 
to.  Judgment. 

iz.  Entry  of  Judg- 
ment. 

12.  Execution. 


10.  Satisfaction  of 
ca$ttt  for  recovery 
of  which, — 

11.  Entry  of  Judg- 
ment. 


I  a.  Execution. 


(     743     ) 
OF  PROCEEDINGS  IN  AN  ACTION. 

may  purstie  Svbsequently  to  Delivery  of  PlaiTUiff's  StcUe7mnt  of  Claim,) 


(c.) 


i ' 

Either  (oa.)  Without  Counter- 
cfaim, — ^in  whioh  case, 
the  iteps  (subsequent 
to  deliverj  of)  are  at 
follows : — 

I 


I 
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10  called. 

I 


Or  (66.)  With  Counter- 
efaim, — in  which  case, 
the  steps  (subsequent 
to  delivery  of)  are  as 
follows : — 


Either  (A.) 

5.  Demurrer  bj 
Plaintiflf— 

in  whioh  case,  the 
steps  (subsequent 
to  delivery  of)  are 
as  follows : — 

6.  Entry. 

7.  Armiment. 

8.  Judgment. 

9.  Satisfaction  of 
CoiU. 

la  Entry  of  Judg* 
ment  for  Costs. 

Ti.  Execution. 

[Exactly  as  in  De- 
murrer (a,  su- 
pra)]. 


'I 


Or  (B.) 
5.  Reply   of    Plain- 
tiff,— 

in  which  ease,  the 
steps  ^subsequent 
to  dollvery  of)  are 
as  follows :  — 


I 
Both  (A.) 
Reply  of  Plain- 
tiff (or  of  JVeio 
Third  Party) 
to  Defence, — 
and  then  (as 
tothis)exactly 
as  in  \aa.)  A, 
supra^  if  by 
demurrer;  or 
as  in  (oa.)  B, 
tupra^  if  not 
by  demurrer. 


Either  (Jl.)  where 
Reply  is  Simple 
Joinder  of  Issue. 


J 


6.  Notice  of  Trial 

of  Action. 

7.  Entry  of  Ac- 
tion for  Trial. 

8.  Trial. 

9.  Verdict, — 

wheriy — 
if  Verdict  is 

I 

"J 


For  plaintiff ;     but  if  for  defendant. 


10.  Judgment. 

11.  Entry  of  Judg- 

ment. 

12.  Execution. 


10.  Satisfaction  of 
Co9t9f  for  reco- 
very of  which, — 

11.  Entry  of  Judg- 
ment. 

12.  Execution. 


And  (B.) 
5.  Replv  of  Plain- 
tiff (or  of  New 
Third  Party) 
to  counter- 
claim, —  and 
then  (as  to  this) 
exactly  as  in 
{aa)  A,  if  by  de- 
murrer to  coun- 
terclaim, or  as 
in(aa)B,«ttpra, 
if  not  by  demur- 
rer to  counter- 
claim. 


Or  (B.)  where  Re- 
ply la  not  Simple 
Joinder  of  Issue. 

I 


Either  (AA.) 
6.  Defendant's 
Joinder  of  Issue 
simply,  in  which 
case    the    steps 
(subsequent     to 
delivery  of)  are 
as  follows : — 
[Exactlv  as  in  ^, 
tupra."] 


Or(BB.) 
6.  Defendant's  sub- 
sequent pleading 
other  than  a 
Joinder  of  Issue 
simply,  and 
which  pleading 
can  only  be 
pleaded  by  leavtt 
and  what  the 
subsequent  steps 
would  be  would 
depend  upon 
pleading,  for 
which  such  leave 
given. 
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THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  EQUITY. 


ACCIDENT— 

Definition  of,  and  illustration  of,  415. 

To  give  jurifldiction,  there  must  be  no  complete  legal  remedy,  and  the 

party  must  have  a  conscientious  title  to  relief,  415, 4x6. 
Courts  of  equity  do  not  lose  their  jurisdiction  because  the  common 

law  courts  haye  subsequently  acquired  it  also,  416. 
Cases  in  which  relief  is  granted, — 
(z.)  Lost  bonds,  417. 

Originally  no  remedy  at  law,  4x7. 

Equity  can  grant  relief  by  requiring  an  indemnity,  which  a 

court  of  law  could  not  do,  4x7,  418. 
Where  discovery  is  sought,  no  affidavit  ia  necessary  unless 
relief  also  is  asked,  4x8,  4x9. 
(2.)  Lost  deed,  no  ground  for  coming  into  equity,  4x9,  420. 
For  law  now  gives  and  always  gave  relief,  4x9. 
There  must  be  special  circumstances  irremediable  at  law, 

4x9. 
Title-deed  of  land  concealed  by  defendant,  4x9. 
Deed  lost  when  party  in  possession  prays  to  be  established  in 

possession,  419,  420. 
Where  plaintiff  is  out  of  possession,  420. 
(3.)  Lost  negotiable  instruments,  42a 
(4>)  Lost  non-negotiable  instruments,  420,  421. 
No  remedy  originally  at  law,  420,  421. 
17  &  18  Vict.,  c.  125,  gives  courts  of  law  jurisdiction,  42 x. 
(5.)  Destroyed  negotiable  and  non-negotiable  instruments,  42X. 
(6.)  Execulion  of  power,— 

Defective  execution  remedied, 
In  whose  favour,  422,  423. 
What  defects  are  aided, 

Distinction  between  mere  jrawers  and  powers  in  the  nature 
of  trusts,  423. 
(7.)  Accident  in  payment  by  executors  or  administratorB,  423, 424. 
Executors  protected  in  equity  if  they  have  acted  with  good 

faith  and  caution,  423, 
They  are  gratuitous  bailees,  423,  424. 
(8.)  Where  master  of  minor  bound  apprentice  becomes  bankrupt, 
424. 
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ACCIDENT— (con/tr*M«<i.) 

Cases  in  which  relief  is  not  granted, — 
(z.)  In  matters  of  positive  contract,  435. 

Destruction  of  demised  premises,  435. 
Party  might  have  provided  against  the  accident,  435. 
(3.)  Contract  where  parties  are  equally  innocent,  435. 
(3.)  Where  party  claiming  relief  has  been  guilty  of  gross  negligence, 

436. 
(4.)  Where  other  party  has  an  equal  equity,  436. 
See  Extrinsic  Evidkkcb;  Mistake. 

ACCOUNTS— 

Trustee  entitled  to  have  his  accounts  taken,  165. 
Surcharging  and  falsifying,  right  of,  165,  166. 
Origin  of  jurisdiction  in,  497. 
Where  action  of,  lay  at  law,  497. 
(i.)  In  cases  of  privity  of  deed  or  law,  497. 
(3.)  Between  merchants,  497. 
Suitors  preferred  equity  because  of  its  powers  of  discovery  and  ad- 

ministration,  497,  498. 
In  what  ease  equity  allows  account,  498. 
(i.)  Principal  against  agent,  498. 

When  agent  may  plead  Statute  of  Limitations,  499. 
Agent  cannot  have  an  account  against  his  principal,  499. 
In  patent  suits  plaintiff  must  elect  between  account  and 

damages,  499. 
Cestui  que  trust  against  trustee,  499. 
(3.)  Cases  of  mutual  accounts  between  plaintiff  and  defendant,  500. 
As  where  each  of  two  parties  has  received  and  paid  on  the 

other's  account,  500. 
No  account  if  it  is  a  mere  question  of  set-off,  50a 
(3.)  Circumstances  of  great  complication,  500. 

The  test  is— Can  the  accounts  be  examined  on  a  trial  9.iNui 

PriuB  f  500,  501. 
Compulsory   reference  to  arbitration  by  17  &  z8  Vict.,  c. 
135,  s.  3,  and  references  under  Judicature  Acts,  501. 
Matters  of  defence  to  suit  for  an  account,  501. 
(a.)  Settled  account,  501,  503. 
Equity  will  open  the  whole,  if  there  be  mistake  or  fraud,  501, 

502. 
•  In  other  oases  particular  items  only  will  be  examined,   501, 
503. 
Leave  to  surcharge  and  falsify,  501,  503. 
What  is  a  settled  or  stated  account,  40Z,  403. 
(6.)  Laches,  503,  503. 

ACQUIESCENCE— 

Where  owner  of  estate  stands  by,  and  permits  improvements,  43. 
ViffUantilnu  non  dormientibug  lequieat  tubvenitf  44,  45« 
Of  cestui  que  trust  in  breach  of  trust,  164,  165. 
Of  feme  covert  in  „  „      165. 

Of  infants  in  „  „      165. 

ADEMPTION  OF  LEGACY.— See  Satisfaction. 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  ASSETS.— See  Assets. 
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ADVANCEMENT— 

Pretumptioii  of,  at  agaimt  retnlting  inut,  x83-xa6. 
In  favotir  of  the  following  penoni,— 
(z.)  Legitimate  chUd,  123. 
(3.)  Illegitimate  child,  123. 
(3.)  Persons  treated  as  children,  i94. 
(4*)  Wife,  being  lawfully  wedded,  124,  125. 
Not  in  favour  of  the  following  persons,— 
(z.)  Kept  mistress,  124. 

(2.)  Deceased  wife's  sister  unlawfully  wedded,  124,  125. 
(3.)  Children  of  female-purchaser,  125. 
Presumption  of,  rebuttable  by  parol  evidence,  125,  126. 
(i.)  Contemporaneous  acts  and  declarations,  125,  126. 
(2.)  Subsequent  acts  and  declarations,  126. 

AGENT— 

Notice  to,  effect  of,  on  principal,  40,  41. 

Cannot  purchase  estate  of  the  principal,  nor  derive  benefit  from  the 

estate  of,  150. 
Good  faith  and  full  disclosure  necessary  between  principal  and,  466. 
Cannot  make  secret  profit  out  of  his  agency,  466. 

ALLOWANCESr- 

Por  payments  by  joint-owner  and  co-owner  where  same  necessary 

and  permanently  beneficial,  139-141 . 
See  also  MOBTOAGK. 

ANTE-NUPTIAL  AGBEEMENT— 

Must  be  in  writing  unless  executed,  85. 
Post-nuptial  settlement  in  pursuance  of,  85,  86. 

ANTICIPATION,  KESTRAINT  ON.-Skr  Skparatk  Estatit. 

APPOINTMENT.— See  PowKBS ;  Fraud  ik  Equity. 

APPROPRIATION.  -See  Equitable  Assionmbnt. 

APPROPRIATION  OF  PAYMENTS— 

Debtor  has  first  right  to  appropriate  payment  to  which  debt  he 

chooses  at  time  of  payment,  509. 
If  debtor  omit,  creditor  may  make  appropriation,  510. 
But  not  to  an  illegal  debt,  510. 
Or  where  payment  is  in  nature  of  a  composition,  5x0. 
Creditor  may  appropriate  to  a  debt  barred  by  statute,  510. 
But  this  will  not  revive  a  debt  already  barred,  510,  511. 
General  payment  by  debtor  takes  a  debt  not  already  barred  out  of 

the  statute,  but  does  not  revive  one  barred,  510,  5x1. 
If  neither  make  appropriation,  the  law  makes,  51  x. 
Cases  of  running  accounts  in  partnerships,  5x1,  512. 
Sum  first  paid  in  is  presumed  to  be  first  drawn  out,  5x2. 
Account  is  not  to  be  taken  backwards,  and  balance  struck  at  head 

instead  of  foot,  512. 

ARBITRATOR— 

Agreement  to  refer  to,  when  enforced,  489. 

Compulsory  reference  to,  by  17  k  18  Vict.,  c  125,  s.  3,  489. 

Discovery  in  aid  of  reference  to,  591. 

Arbitrator  cannot  be  compelled  to  state  grounds  of  award,  591. 
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ASSETS- 

DUtinotion  between  legal  and  eqoitable,  259,  36a 

Kefera  to  remedy  of  the  creditor,  360. 
Legal,  those  recoverable  by  the  executor  viriuie  officii,  26a 
Importance  of  diitinction  between  legal  and  equitable,  formerly  and 

at  present,  260,  261. 
The  order  of  priority  in  payment  of  debts  out  of  Ugal  assets,  as 

regards  deaths  before  32  &  33  Vict.,  c.  46,  261,  262. 
The  order  of  priority  in  payment  of  debts  out  of  equitabU  assets,  and 

also  (under  32  k  33  Vict.,  c.  46)  out  of  Ugal  assets,  262. 
Enumeration  of  legal,  262,  263. 
Varieties  of  equitable,  263. 
(i.)  By  their  own  nature,  enumeration  of,  264. 

(a.)  Property  actually  appointed  in  exercise   of   general 

power,  264. 
(6.)  Separate  estate  of  married  women,  264, 
(2.)  By  act  of  testator,  enumeration  of,  264. 
Charge  of  debts  distinguished  from  a  trust,  264. 
In  a  trust  for  payment  of  debts  lapse  of  time  no  bar,  264. 
Except  as  to  personal  estate,  265. 

In  a  charge  creditors  may  be  barred  by  lapse  of  time,  265. 
What  amounts  to  a  charge  of  debts,  265. 

General  direction  by  testator  for  pajrment  of  his  debts,  265,  266. 
Except  where  testator  has  specified  a  particular  fund,  266. 
Or  where  executors,  not  also  devisees,  are  directed  to  pay  the 

debts,  266. 
Debts  to  be  paid  out  of  rents  and  profits,  266,  267. 
Lien  on  land  not  affected  by  a  charge  of  debts,  267. 
Neither  specialty  nor  simple  contract  debts  are  a  lien  on  the  lands,  267. 
Administration  under  Judicature  Act  (1873),  267. 
Rights  of  secured  creditors  assimilated  to  those  in  bankruptcy,  267, 268. 
Legatees  postponed  to  creditors,  268. 

Order  of  liability  of  different  properties  of  testator,  268, 269. 
(z.)  The  general  personal  estate,  primary  liability  of,  269. 
What  exonerates  the  personalty,  269, 270. 
Not  a  general  charge  or  express  trust  of  realty,  270. 
Not  even  if  funeral  and  testamentary  expenses  are  charged 

on  realty,  270, 271. 
Unless  personalty  be  given  at  same  time  as  a  specific  legacy, 

270,  271. 
Case  of  mortgage-debts.— See  Exoneration  ;  Locke  King  a 

Act;  Mortgages. 
(2.)  Lands  expressly  devised  for  payment  of  debts,  equitable,  276. 
(3. )  Realty  descended,  legal,  276. 

Devise  to  heir  makes  him  a  purchaser,  277. 
(4.)  Realty  devised  charged  with  debts,  equitable  assets,  277. 
Though  heir  take  through  lapse  of  devise,  277. 
Land  comprised  in  a  residuary  devise  now  applicable  pari 
poitu  with  specific  devise,  277, 278. 
(5.)  General  pecuniary  legacies,  278. 
(6.)  Specific  legacies  and  devises  pro  raid,  278, 279. 

Doctrine  in  Hentman  v.  FrytTt  ex|^ained  in  Lane^fleid  ▼. 
Iggulden,  ayg, 
(7.)  Property  over  which  testator  has  exercised  a  geaeral  power  of 
appointment,  279, 280L 
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ASSVrS— {continued. ) 

The  testator's  intention  is  the  guide,  in  the  administntion  of,  a8a 

Reasons  why  personalty  is  primarily  liable,  a8a 

Intention  to  benefit  shown  more  clearly  in  a  specific  than  in  a  general 
legacy,  a8o,  281. 

Administration  of  separate  estate  of  married  women,  354, 355. 

See  Mabshalliko  or  Assets  ;  Hortoaoes  ;  Lockb  King's  Act,  &c. 

ASSIGNEE— 

Of  chose  in  action,  notice  by,  98. 

Tantamount  to  possession,  98. 

Qiyes  right  in  rtmt  98, 99. 

Takes  chose  in  jiction  subject  to  equities,  99, 100. 

Distinction  between  particular  and  general  assignee,  375,  376. 

Exception  as  to  negotiable  instruments,  and  as  to  debentures  paynble 

to  bearer,  100. 
Assignments  contrary  to  public  policy,  zoi. 
Partaking  of  nature  of  champerty  and  maintenance,  zoi,  loa. 

ASSIGNMENT,  EQUITABLE.— See  Eqditablb  Assiokment. 

ATTORNEY,  POWER  OF— 

Is  not  an  equitable  assignment  or  appropriation,  97,  98. 
See  Equitable  Assignment. 

AUCTIONEER- 

Fiduciary  position  of,  466, 467. 
Agreement  not  to  bid  at  auction,  471. 
Pufiing  at  auction,  when  permitted,  471. 

AUXILIARY  JURISDICTION— 

In  aid  of  defects  of  common  law  system,  15, 16. 
Where  plaintiff  having  legal  estate  applies  to  auxiliary  jurisdiction, 
defence  of  valuable  consideration  without  notice  is  good,  30, 33. 

BANKERS  AND  BROKERS— 

Distinguished,  503. 

BANKRUPTCY  ACT  (1869)— 

How  far  it  affects  settlements  as  fraudulent,  89,  90. 

BENEFICIARIES- 

Trustees  cannot  take  as,  127. 

Devise  with  a  charge,  devisees  take  as,  127. 

BILL  OF  EXCHANGE— 

Acceptance  of,  in  part  pa3rment  of  purchase-money  no  waiver  of  lien, 

unless  taken  in  mhHitiUion  of  lien,  135,  136. 
When  may  be  followed  by  cestui  que  trust,  x6i,  z6a. 
Remedy  in  case  of  lost,  420, 421. 
Remedy  in  case  of  destroyed,  421. 

BILL  OF  peace- 
Is  generally  brought  after  a  right  has  been  tried  at  law,  598. 
To  quiet  plaintiff  in  his  possession,  and  to  put  an  end  to  litiga- 
tion, 599,  600. 
Or  where  a  general  right  is  to  be  established  against  many,  599-601. 
Court  of  Chancery  may  now  try  questions  of  fact,  601. 
No  perpetual  injunction  in  favour  of  a  private  as  against  a  public 
right,  601, 602. 
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BILL,  QULA.  TIMET— 

In  order  to  preyent  ftaiieipAted  wrong,  598. 

As  by  ftppoinUng  a  reeeiTer,  or  directing  a  ■eenrity  to  be  given,  598. 

Joiiadiction  to  caneel  mnd  delirer  np  doenmento  on  principle  of,  603. 

BILL  TO  BSTABUSH  WILL- 

Conrt  of  Probate  has  jarisdiction  oTer  wills  of  personalty,  610. 

Equity  deals  with  wills  incidentally,  6zo,  6zi. 

Devisee  may  eome  into  eq[nity  to  establish  a  will  against  beir-at> 

law,  611. 
Even  though  heir-at-law  hare  not  bronght  ejectment,  611. 
Derisee  may  establish  a  will  against  all  aetting  np  an  adTerse 

right,  611,612. 
Heir-at-law  can  eome  into  eqnity  only  by  eonsent,  61a. 
Beeent  decisions  regarding,  ^eot  of,  613^  6x3. 
Judicature  Acts,  effect  of,  613, 614. 

BILL  TO  PERPETUATE  TESTIMONY. -See  TasTiMOHT,  BiLi.  to 
Pkbpetuatb. 

BILL  TO   TAKE  EVIDENCE  DE  BENE  ESSE.— See   Tbotdcont, 
Bill  to  Pebfetuatk. 

BILI^  OF  SALE  ACT  (1854)— 

Requires  registration  of  post-nuptial  settlement,  89. 
See  P&AUDULKST  Tbustb  and  Gifts. 

BONA  VACANTIA— 

When  crown  takes  personalty  as,  128. 

BOND- 

Assigned  by  memorandum  not  under  seal,  when  effectire  and  when 

not,  68,  69. 
Acceptance   of,  for  purchase-money,  not   a   waiver   of    lien    on 

estate,  134, 136. 
Unless  taken  in  subgtitutlon  of  lien,  135,  136. 
Tacking  of,  313,  3x4. 
Remedy  in  ease  of  lost,  417, 4x8. 

BREACH  OF  TRUST— 

Creates  a  simple  contract  debt,  162, 163. 

Right  of  following  the  property  into  which  the  trust  fund  has  been 

converted,  163. 
When  money,  notes,  may  be  followed,  163. 
Interest  payable  on,  163, 164. 
Release  or  confirmation  by  eettui  que  tnut,  194,  165. 

BROKERS  AND  BANKERS— 
Distinguished,  503. 

BUILDING  SOCIETY  MORTGAGES— 
Nature  of  fines  in,  305. 

CANCELLING  AND  DEUVERY-UP  OF  DOCUMENTS— 
When  instrument  ordered  to  be  delivered  up»  603. 
On  principle  quia  HmH^  603. 
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CANCELLING  AND  DELIVERY- UP  OF  DOCUMENTS— (coiUmued.) 
Granting  inch  a  decreo  not  a  mAiter  of  right,  bat  of  diicretion,  603. 
Volontary  deed  or  agreement,  not  ordinarily  relieved  against,  604. 
Relief  granted  on  terms,  604. 

Relief  where  plaintiff  has  good  defence  at  equity,  though  not  at 
law,  604. 
(i.)  Voidable  instmments, — 
(a.)  When  oanoelled,  604. 

Four  groups  of  cases,  604,  605. 
niostrations,  605. 
(6.)  When  not  oanoelled,  605,  606. 
(a.)  Void  instruments, — 
^  (a.)  When  delivered  up,  606. 

Grounds  for  delivery  up,  606,  607. 
(6.)  When  not  delivered  up,  607. 

Gounds  for  non-delivery  up,  607. 
Judicature  Acts,  effect  of,  608,  609. 

CARE  AND  DILIGENCE— 

Required  of  trustees  and  executors,  amount  of,  147,  148. 

CAVEAT  EMPTOR.— See  Fraud  in  Equitt. 
CERTAINTIES,  THE  THREE.- See  Tbusts,  Creation  of. 

CESTUI  QUE  USE.— See  Cestui  que  Trust. 

CESTUI  QUE  TRUST— 

Death  of,  intestate  and  without  representatives,  effect  of,  128. 

There  is  no  escheat,  if  trustee  or  mortgagee  seised  in  fee,  128. 

The  Crown  takes  personalty  as  bona  vaeantiOy  is8. 

Trustee  cannot  in  general  purchase  estate  from,  150. 

Remedies  of,  in  event  of  a  breach  of  trust,  161-163. 

May  follow  the  property,  161. 

Right  of,  to  follow  trust-fund  where  wrongfully  converted,  163. 

When  notes,  money,  may  be  followed,  163. 

Acquiescence  by,  164,  165. 

Release  or  confirmation  by,  165. 

See  also  Trusts  ;  Trustees. 

CHAMPERTY— 

Assignments  affected  by,  loi,  X02. 

Purchase  pendente  lUe,  when  permitted  and  when  not,  xoa. 

CHARGE  OF  DEBTS— 

Purchaser  of  personalty,  exonerated,  though  a,  iix. 

Purchaser  of  realty,  exonerated,  where  charge  general,  in,  112. 

Purchaser  of  realty,  exonerated,  under  statute,  even  where  debts 

specified,  iia. 
Distinction  between  trust  or  power  and  charge, — as  to  when  time  is 

a  bar  or  not,  213,  264,  265. 
Gives  devisees  in  fee  upon  trust  implied  power  to  sell  or  mortgage, 

"3,  114. 
Gives  executors  the  like  power,  failing  devisees,  114. 

CHARITIES— 

I.  Charities  are  favoured  by  the  law  in  respects  following :— 
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CHAKlTIBS-CoofUtnii^.) 

(i.)  A  Testator's  general  charitable  intention  will  be  carried  into 
effect  by  the  conrt,  1x5,  zx6. 
Provided  object  be,  in  fact,  charitable,  116. 
(icl)  Doctrine  of  cy-pret  applied, — 

Where  a  general  charitable  intention,  xi6,  117. 
Not  where  there  is  a  specific  object,  x  X7. 
(a.)  Defects  in  oonreyance  to,  snpplied,  117,  118. 
(3.)  No  resulting  tmst  of  surplus  to  representatives  of  donor 
where  a  general  charitable  intention,  it 8. 
Even  where  excess  of  income  subsequently  arises,  zi8. 
But  a  resulting  trust  where  original  income  not  all  given, 
XX9. 

11.  Charities  are  treated  on  a  level  with  individuals  in  respects 
following : — 
(x.)  Want  of  executor  or  trustee  supplied,  119. 
(2.)  Lapse  of  time  a  bar,  Z19,  xao. 
IIL  Charities  less  favoured  than  individuals  in  respect  that, — 
Assets  not  marshalled  in  favour  of  charities,  120. 
Unless  by  express  direction  of  testator,  xaa . 

CHATTELS  PERSONAIr- 

Statute  of  Uses  not  applicable  to,  56. 

Trusts  of,  not  within  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  58.  ^ 

Not  within  37  Eliz.,  c.  4,  84. 

Dimatio  mortis  causd  of,  what  oonstitutea,  167-173. 

Husband's  right  in  wife's,  339,  340. 

CHATTELS  REAL— 

Within  27  Elic,  &  4,  84. 
Within  Statute  of  Frauds,  58. 
Not  within  Statute  of  Uses.  56. 
Husband's  right  in  wife's,  339^  340. 

CHILD- 

Presumption  of  advancement  to.    See  Aotakcsm EKT. 
Father  is  bound  to  maintain,  405. 
Fraudulent  appointment  by  father  to,  473. 

CHOSE  IN  ACTION— 

Not  generally  assignable  at  law,  94. 
When  assignable  in  Equity,  94,  95. 
At  law  also  now,  95-ioa 

Assignee  of,  takes  subject  to  equities,  99;  with  certain  exoep  tions, 
100. 

Must  be  reduced  into  possession  by  trustee  without  delay,  158. 
Whether  subject  of  donatio  mortit  cauaa,  167-173. 
Husband's  rights  in  wife's,  339,  340. 

CIVIL  LAW— 

Traces  of  its  influence  on  English  Equity,  5,  13,  aii. 

COMMERCIAL  PURCHASES— 
No  survivorship  in,  X3X. 

But  land  devised  in  joint-tenancy,  and  not  used  for  partnership  pur- 
poses, still  remains  joint,  131,  X32. 

COMPENSATION.— See  Elictiok. 
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OOMPBOMISES- 

Bequititei  to  Talidity  of,  430,  431.    See  Mistaki. 

C0NCKALMKNT,--8ee  Fbadd  in  Equity. 

CONCURRENT  JURISDICTION— 

Where  equity  has,  with  common  law,  13-15. 

Rale  a»  to  validity  of  defence  of  purchase  for  value  without  notice, 

being  good,  does  not  apply  to,  33. 
Origin  of,  413. 
Extends  to  cases  where  there  is  not  a  plain,  adequate,  and  complete 

remedy  at  law,  413,  4x4. 
Division  of  the  subject,  414. 

CONSIDERATION— 

Trust  may  arise  without,  69.    See  VoLUHTABT  Trusts. 

Classification  of  considerations,  85. 

Marriage  a  valuable,  under  27  Eliz.,  &  4,  if  bond  fide,  85. 

Sectu,  if  mold  fide,  86.  87. 

Who  within  scope  of  marriage  consideration,  9a 

CONSOLIDATION  OF  MORTOAGES- 
Distinguished  from  tacking,  315,  3x6. 
Necessary  limit  to,  3x6. 
See  Tacking;  Hortoaoe. 

CONSTRUCTIVE  FRAUD.— See  Fraud  in  Equity. 
OONSTRUCTIVB  NOTICE.— See  NonoK. 

CONSTRUCTIVE  TRUSTS— 

Definition  of,  and  distinction  from  express  and  implied  trusts,  133. 
Varieties  of : — 
(i.)  Vendor's  lien  for  unpaid  purchase-money,  133-X38. 

Lien  not  lost  by  taking  a  collateral  security  per  §e,  134. 
As  a  bond,  bill,  or  promissory  note,  X34. 
Unless  bond,  &c.,  mbHitutive  of  the  lien,  134-X36. 
Against  whom  lien  may  be  enforced,  X36,  X37. 
Against  whom  lien  may  not  be  enforced,  137. 
Vendor  may  lose  his  lien  by  negligence,  137,  X38. 
(xa.)  Vendee's  lien  for  prematurely  paid  purchase-money,  138,  X39. 
(2. )  Renewal  of  lease  by  trustee  in  his  own  name,  X39. 
(3.)  What  improvements  on  land  of  another  allowed  for,  139,  X4a 
He  who  seeks  equity  must  do  equity,  14a 
Improvements  by  tenant  for  life,  when  allowed  for,  140,  X4X. 
(4.)  Heir  of  mortgagee  trustee  for  personal  representatives,  X4X. 
Mode  of  cofastructing  trusts,  explained  and  illustrated,  14a. 

CONTINGENT  INTERESTS  AND  POSSIBILITIES— 
Assignable  in  equity,  94. 
Assignable  now  at  law  also,  95. 
See  Equitabls  Absionicxntb. 

CONTINGENT  LEGACY.-See  Satisfaotion. 

CONTRACT.— See  Spioitio  Pxbtobicanoi  ;  Injunction. 

3B 
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CONVERSION— 

Of  terminable  and  revenionaiy  property  oomprised  in  xetidaaiy 

bequest.    See  Tbustees. 
Equitable,  principles  of,  178. 

Of  money  into  land,  or  land  into  money,  178. 
Under  will  or  settlement,  179. 
(i.)  What  words  are  necessary,  179. 

Must  be  imperative,  either  (a.)  express,  or  (6.)  implied,  at 
where  limitations  are  adapted  only  to  land,  179,  xSo. 
(2.)  Time  from  which  conversion  takes  place,  zSo. 
In  wills  from  testator's  death,  180. 
In  deeds  from  execution  and  delivery,  180-182. 
Kule  as  to  deeds  inapplicable  whei^  conversion  not  the 

object,  182. 
As  in  Mortgages,  182,  183. 
Conversion  depending  on  future  option  to  purchase.    See 

Option  to  Pdrchabe. 
Where  purpose  subsequently  fails,  property  is  reconverted, 
187. 
(3.)  Effects  of,  187. 

Right  to  dower  and  curtesy  in  money  to  be  laid  oat  in  land, 
187. 
(4.)  Results  of  total  or  partial  failure  of  the  objects : — 

(a.)  Total  failure  in  deeds  and  wills  alike,  property  results 

unconverted,  z88« 
(6.)  Partial  failure: — 
(oo.)  Under  wills, — 

Undisposed-of  proceeds  of  land  directed  to  be  turned 

into  money  result  to  the  heir,  189-191. 
Unless  there  is  a  gift  over  excluding  him,  190, 

191. 
Doctrine  does  not  apply  to  sale  by  the  court,  191. 
The  land  to  be  sold  results  as  to  the  surplus  to 

the  heir  as  personal  estate,  191,  192. 
At  least  if  that  is  its  actual  condition,  192, 193. 
Where  money  directed  to  be  laid  out  in  land,  un- 
disposed of  money  results  to  personal  represen- 
tatives as  personal  representatives,  193,  194, 
But  it  results  to  the  personal  representatives  as 

personalty,  194,  195. 
Blending  of  real  and  personal  estate,  the  general 

principle  not  thereby  excluded,  195,  196. 
Heir-at-law  not  excluded  except  l^  a  devise  over, 

196. 
May  be  only  for  purposes  of  will,  or  out  and  out, 

196,197. 
(66.)  Under  settlements, — 

Property  results  to   settlor  in   converted  form, 

197. 
Distinction  between  partial  failure  under  a  will 
and  under  a  settlement,  197,  198. 
See  also  Reoonvsbsion  ;  Infants  ;  Lunatics. 

COPYHOLDS— 

Trusts  of,  within  Statute  of  Frauds,  58. 
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COPYRIGHT- 

Injunction  in  caiea  of,  565. 

Damag^ea  at  law  inadeqnate,  565. 

Jurisdiction  when  exercised,  565. 

None  in  irreligious  or  immoral  publication,  566,  567. 

What  is  an  infringement,  567. 

Copyright  in  maps,  567. 

In  lectures,  568. 

Publication  of  letters  when  restrained,  569,  57a 

COVENANTS— 

To  settle.    See  Pbbfobmancb  ;  Satisfaction. 

To  repair.    See  Forfeiture. 

To  insure.    See  Forfeiture. 

To  build  or  repair.    See  Specific  Perforiiancb. 

To  use  land  in  a  specified  way.    See  Injunction. 

CREDITORS— 

Trust  in  favour  of,  revocable,  as  a  general  rule,  90. 

Amounts  to  mere  direction  to  tmsteei  as  to  mode  of  disposi- 
tion, 91. 
And  is  an  arrangement  for  debtor's  own  benefit  and  conveni- 
ence, 91. 
Irrevocable  after  communication  to,  where  creditor's  position  altered 

thereby,  91-93. 
Where  creditor  a  party  to  deed,  93,  94. 

CREDITORS,  FRAUD  UPON— 
Under  13  Elix.,  c.  5,  80-83. 
Under  Bills  of  Sale  Act  (1854),  87-89. 
Under  Bankruptcy  Act  (1869},  89,  90.    See  Fraudulent  Trusts 

AND  Gifts. 
At  common  law.    See  Fraud  in  Equitt. 

CY-PRBS— 

Doctrine  of,  applied  where  a  general  charitable  intention,  116,  117. 
Bat  not  where  a  specific  object,  1x7.     See  Chabiths. 

DAMAGES.— See  iNJUNonoN. 

D£  BENE  ESSE.— See  Testimony,  Bill  to  Perpetuate. 

DEBITOR  NON  PRESUMITUR  DONARE.— See  Satisfaction. 

DEBTS— 

Assignment  of.    See  Equitable  Assignment. 

Purchaser  when  bound  to  see  to  payment  of.    See  Charge  of  Debts. 

Priorities  among.    See  Assets  ;  Mabshalltno  of  Assets. 

Trustee  buying  up  for  himself.    See  Trustees. 

Satisfaction  of,  by  legacies.    See  Satisfaction. 

DECLARATION  OF  TRUST- 

May  be  without  deed,  57,  58,  70-75. 

DELAY.— See  Aoqcuscence,  NEauoENCS. 

DELAY  DEFEATS  EQUITY.— See  Vigilanhbus,  &a 
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DELEGATION— 

Bj  tnistce  of  hii  office,  145,  146. 
Where  there  is  a  moral  neceuitj,  146. 

DELIVERY— 

Eaaential  to  donatio  morfiB  cawud,  168. 

What  ifl  a  complete,  17a 

What  ifl  not  a  eomplete,  171,  17a. 

DELIVERY-UP,  SPECIFIC,  OP  CHATTEIfi— 

Contracts  ss  to  rare  and  beantifol  artides  of  virtu,  519^  52a 

Of  picture  to  artist  who  had  painted  it,  no  price  having  been  named, 

5*9.  S«>. 
Heirlooms  and  chattels  of  peculiar  ralue,  52a 
Damages  no  compensation  in  soch  a  case,  520. 
Statutory  powers  ss  to,  520,  521. 

DELIYERT-UP  OP  DOCUMENTS.— See  Cancslliko  akd  Dhjvkbt 

UP  OF  DOGUMKirTS. 

DEMONSTRATIVE  LEGACF.— See  Lzoacisb. 

DEPOSIT,  MORTGAGES  BT.— See  Mobtoaok,  Equitablb. 

DEVISE— 

On  trust,  derisee  a  tmstee,  127. 

With  a  charge,  devisee  takes  benefioiallj,  127. 

Of  land  subject  to  contract  or  option  to  purchase. — See  Optioh  td 

PUBCHABS. 

DIRECTORS  cannot  derive  personal  benefit  in  their  character  as  such, 
150. 

DISCOVERY— 

Every  bill  in  equity  may  be  a  bill  of,  587. 

But  a  bill  of,  strictly  so  called,  seeks  for  discovery  in  aid  of  proceed* 

ings  in  another  court,  587. 
Generally  an  action  must  have  been  already  commenced,  587,  588. 
Origin  of  equitable  jurisdiction,  588. 
Defences  to  bill  of,  588,  589. 
Plaintiff  seeking,  must  show  a  title,  589. 
Heir-at-law  during  ancestor's  life  cannot  have,  589. 
But  heir-in-tail  entitled  to  see  title-deeds,  589. 
Plaintiff  seeking,  must  state  a  case  showing  gqod  ground  of  action  or 

defence,  589,  590. 
None  in  aid  of  matters  not  purely  civil,  590. 
Nor  where  it  would  involve  a  forfeiture,  59a 
None  in  aid  of  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  590. 
Except  when  the  other  court  had  not  that  power  originally,  590^  591. 
Nor  in  aid  of  reference  to  arbitration,  591, 
Unless  reference  be  compulsory,  591. 
Msnied  woman  cannot  be  compelled  to  disclose  facts  which  may 

chsige  her  husband,  591. 
None  in  breach  of  professional  confidence,  591. 
Arbitrators  not  compellable  to  state  grounds  of  award,  591. 
None  against  a  men  witness,  591,  593. 
Or  a  bond  JUe  purohaser  for  valuable  consideration  wlthoat  notice, 

59*. 
Or  against  a  purchaser  fiT>m  him,  though  with  notice,  599,  593. 
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DISCRETIOKS  AJn>  DUTIES— See  Tbubtkbs. 

DONATIO  MOBTIS  OAUSA— 

Mnit  be  in  expectation  of  death,  167. 

On  condition  to  be  absolute  on  donor'i  death,  167. 

Revoked  bj  recoyerj  or  reramption,  167. 

Delivery  onential  to,  168. 

Imperfect  teitamentary  gift  not  supported  as,  168,  169. 

Nor  an  ineffectual  gift  inter  vivos,  169,  ijo. 

What  is  a  sufficient  delivery — 

To  donee  or  agent  for  him,  170,  171. 

Not  to  donor's  agent,  171. 
Donor  must  part  with  dominion  over  the  gift,  172. 
Delivery  of  the  means  of  obtaining  the  gift,  good,  172. 
Delivery  of  essential  document  sufficient  in  case  of  chose  of  action, 

173. 
What  may  be  given  as  danaUonet  nwrtit  eauidj  and  what  not,  17a, 

173. 
How  it  differs  from  legacy,  173. 

How  it  differs  from  a  gift  inter  vivoi,  173. 

DOWEE— 

Bight  of,  in  money  to  be  laid  out  in  land,  187. 

Election  with  reference  to,  aao-aaa. 

What  is  inconsistent  with  widow's  rights  to,  222. 

DBUNKENNESS— 

When  a  reason  for  setting  aside  a  oontraot,  453. 

DUBESS.— See  Fbaud  in  Equity. 

DUTIES  AND  DISCBETIONS.— See  Tbustkxs. 

ELECfnON— 

Arises  from  inconsistent  alternative  gifts,  209. 
Illustrations  of  such  gifts,  209, 2xa 

Foundation  and  characteristic  effect  of  the  equitable  doctrine^  210, 211. 
Derived  from  civil  law,  2x1. 
Two  courses  open  to  elect  between — 
{a,)  Under  instrument,  2x1. 
(6.)  Against  instrument,  212. 
Principle  of  compensation,  and  not  forfeiture,  governs  the  doctrine, 

212. 
Cases  where  testator  makes  two  bequests  of  his  own  property,  no 

case  of  election  proper,  213. 
There  must  be  a  fund  from  which  compensation  can  be  made,  i,e,, 

some  property  of  donor's  own,  213. 
Case  of  donor  not  adding  any  property  of  his  own,  213,  2x4. 
Case  of  donor  adding  some  property  of  his  own,  214,  2x5. 
Election  under  powers,  215. 
(a.)  As  to  person  entitled  in  default,  a  true  case  of  election,  215. 
(6.)  As  to   person   entitled   under  power,  no   case  of  election 
proper,  2x5,  2x6. 
But  the  same  thing  in  effect,  216,  217. 
(c)  Directions  modifying  appointment,  when  valid  and  when  in- 
valid, 217-2x9. 
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ELECTION-  (wntinued,) 

Where  testator  affects  to  dispose  of  his  own  hj  an  ineffectiial  iDstm- 
ment,  219. 
Infanoj,  319. 
Covertare,  219,  32a 
WiUs  before  i  Vict. ,  e.  26,  220. 
With  reference  to  dower,  220. 

What  is  inconsistent  with  widow's  right  to  dower,  22Z,  222. 
To  raise  question  of,  immaterial  whether  testator  did  or  did  not  know 

property  not  to  be  his  own,  222. 
Testator  is  presumed  to  hare  given  his  own  where  he  has  a  limited 

interest,  222-224. 
Eridence  deJiors  the  instrument  not  admissible  to  make  ont  a  case  of 

election,  224. 
Persons  under  disabilities,  mode  of  election  bj, — 
Ifarried  women,  225. 
Infants,  225,  226. 
Lunatics,  226. 
PenK>ns  compelled  to  elect  may  hare  accounts  taken,  2a5. 
Are  not  bound  by  mistake  as  to  ralue,  226. 
What  is  deemed  an  election  by  conduct,  226,  227. 
Length  of  time  raises  presumption  of,  227. 

EQUALITY  IS  EQUITY— 

Iieaning  in  equity  against  joint-tenancies,  45.    See  JoiHT-TnrANCIia. 

EQUITABLE  ASSETS.— See  Asssn. 

EQUITABLE  ASSIGNMENT— 

General  rule  of  law,  that  cho§e  in  action  is  not  assignable,  94. 
General  rule  of  law  infringed  upon  by  equity,  94,  95. 
General  rule  of  law  infringed  eren  by  common  law,  95. 
Contingent  interests  and  possibilities,  sssigned  under  8^9  Viet. 

c.  io6,  95. 
Policies  of  life  and  marine  insurance  now  assignable  by  statute, 

95,96. 
Debts  and  other  legal  choses  in  aotion  under  Judicature  Act  (1873), 

96,  zoo. 
Order  given  by  debtor  to  creditor  on  a  third  person  a  good  equitable 

assigoment,  t.e.,  appropriation,  96. 
Secut  mandate  from  principal  to  agent,  97,  98. 
Notice  to  legal  holder  by  assignee  is  necessary  to  perfect  his  title  as 

against  third  perM>ns,  98. 
Such  notice  is  tantamount  to  possession  and  gives  assignee  a  right  in 

TtMf  98,  99. 

Assignee  of  chose  in  action  takes  subject  to  equities,  99,  loou 
Except  in  the  case  of  negotiable  securities  and  of  debentures  payable 

to  bearer,  xoa 
Assignments  contrary  to  public  policy,  as  of  salary  of  public  officer, 

loz. 
Assignments  affected  by  champerty  and  maintenance,  loi,  too. 
Purchase  of  an  interest  pendente  lite  when  permitted,  and  when  not, 

103. 

EQUITABLE  DEFENCES  AT  LAW.-Bee  iKJUironoir; 
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EQUITABLE  JUBISDIOTION— 

Courts  boand  by  settled  rules  and  precedents,  4,  5. 
Origin  of  jurisdiction  of  Court  of  Chancery,  7-12. 
Reasons  of  separation  between  Ciril  Ijaw  and  English,  7,  8. 
New  defences  unproTided  for,  8-1 1. 

Ordinance  of  aa  Edw.  III.  as  to  matten  **  of  grace,"  ix,  13. 
Exclusive  jurisdiction,  13-15. 
Concurrent  jurisdiction,  13-15. 
Auxiliary  jurisdiction,  15,  x6. 

EQUITABLE  MOBTGAGR— See  MoBTOAOK,  Equitablk. 

EQUITABLE  LIEN— 

Vendor's  lien  for  unpaid  purohase^money,  133-138. 
Vendee's  lien  for  prematurely  paid  purchase«money,  138,  139, 
None,  under  covenant  to  purchase  and  settle  lands,  33a. 
See  CoNSTRucTivs  Trusts. 

EQUITY— 

Various  senses  in  which  equity  is  used,  i,  a. 

Common  law  as  much  founded  on  natural  justice  and  good  conscience 

Definition  of,  by  reference  to  its  extent,  and  not  its  content,  3, 3. 

The  old  definitions  of  equity  stated  and  explained,  3, 4. 

Modem  equity,  character  of,  4,  6. 

Courts  of,  bound  by  settled  rules  and  precedents,  4. 

Modes  of  interpreting  laws  same  in,  as  at  common  law,  5,  6. 

Beasons  of  separation  between  common  law  and  equity,  7-13. 

(x.)  Common  law  became  ayut  Mrietum  too  early,  7,  8. 

(3.)  Roman  law  was  deprived  of  authority  in  the  courts,  8. 

(3.)  System  of  common  law  procedure  more  defective  even  than 
common  law  principles,  8-xo. 

(4. )  Failure  of  remedy  attempted  by  statute  in  eomimili  e<uUj  loi,  i  x. 

{5.)  Ordinance  of  aa  Edw.  III.  made  chancellor  a  perpetual  court 
for  matters  "of  grace,"  xi,  la. 
Modem  fusion  of  equity  and  law,  xa.  13. 
Equity  is  a  science  and  rests  on  maxims,  17,    See  Maxims  of  Equity. 

EQUrrr  of  redemption.    See  MOBTOAOS. 

EQUITY  FOLLOWS  THE  LAW— 

In  concurrent  jurisdiction,  absolutely,  xg. 
In  exclusive  jurisdiction,  discretionarUy,  19. 
Limits  of  the  maxim,  X9. 
Illustrations  of  maxim, — 
(x.)  Application  of  canons  of  descent,  19-ai. 

Mode  of  evading  these  rules  in  a  proper  case,  30,  3i. 
(3.)  Construction  of  words  of  limitation,  3x. 
(3.)  Application  of  statutes  of  limitation,  33,  33. 

EQUITY,  WHO  SEEKS,  MUST  DO— 
Illustrations  of  maxim,  43-44. 

EQUITY  LOOKS  TO  CLEAN  HANDS— 
Illustrations  of  maxim,  44. 

EQUITY  LOOKS  TO  THE  INTENT  RATHER  THAN  THE  FORM— 
Illustrations  of  maxim,  46,  47. 

EQUITY,  DELAY  DEFEATS.— See  Vioilahtibus,  ke. 
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EQUITY,  EQUALITY  IS. —See  Equality  m  Equttt. 

EQUITY  r  LOOKS   ON   THAT   AS    IX)NE  WHICH   OUGHT   TO 
HAVE  BEEN  DONE— 
lUuBtration  of  the  nuizim,  47,  48. 

EQUITY  IMPUTES  AN  INTENTION  TO  FULFIL  AN  OBLIGATION— 

IllustratioDB  of  the  maxim,  48. 

EQUITY  TO  A  SETTLEMENT— 

Based  on  maxim,  that  "  He  who  seeki  equity  must  do  equitj,"  369. 
An  equitable  modification  of  the  husband's  legal  rights,  369. 
Marriage,  a  gift  of  wife's  personal  property  to  husband  subject  to  hia 

reduction  of  it  into  possession,  369. 
Her  equity  doesnot  depend  on  a  right  of  property  in  her,  369. 
But   arises  from  the  maxim,    *^He  who  seeks  equity  must   do 

equity,"  369,  370. 
The  court  imposes  conditions  on  the  husband  coming  as  plaintiff,  370. 
Principle  extended  to  the  husband's  general  assignees,  370. 
Wife  permitted  to  assert  her  right  as  plaintiff,  370,  371. 
General  principle  on  which  court  acts,  371,  372. 
General  principle,  illustrated,  373-379. 
(1.)  Wife's  leasehold,— 
(a.)  Equitable,  373. 
(6.)  Legal,  372. 
(2.)  Wife's  pure  personal  property, — 
(a.)  Legal,  372. 
(6.)  Equitable,  372,  373. 

(oo.)  Absolute  interest,  372,  373. 
(66.)  Life  interest, — 

If  husband  is  or  Ib  not  maintaining  wife,  373,  374. 
As  against  husband's  assignee  with  notice,  374-376. 
(3.)  Wife's  realty,— 

(a.)  Of  inheritance, — 
{aa.)  Legal,  376, 
(66.)  Equitable,  376,  377. 
(6.)  Life  estate, — 
(aa.)  Legal  377. 
(66.)  Equitable,  377-379- 
Equitable  tenant  in  tail  of  money  to  be  laid  out  in  land  has  no  equity 

out  of  the  corpus,  376,  377. 
Her  equity  attaches  on  what  the  husband  takes  in  her  right,  377. 
Wife's,  defeated  by  her  alienation,  379. 
Of  interests  in  real  estate,  379,  380. 
Of  interests  in  personal  estate,  380. 
Wife's  choses  in  action  belong  to  husband,  if  he  reduce  them  into 

possession,  380,  381. 
Wife  surviving  her  husband  takes  her  reversionary  interest  which 

he  has  not  reduced  into  possession,  381. 
Assignee  can  take  no  more  than  the  husband  has  to  give,  381. 
Court  had  not  power  to  take  wife's  consent  to  part  with  her  rever- 

sionary  intesest,  381,  382. 
For  she  would  lose  a  future  possible  equity  and  her  chance  of  sur- 
vivorship, 382. 
She  has  no  equity  out  of  reversionaiy  interest,  so  long  as  mvertion- 
ary,  382. 
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EQUITY  TO  A  SBTTLEMBNT— {con<t«ii«i.) 

It  ii  aA  obligation  fastened,  not  on  the  property,  but  on  the  right  to 

receive  it,  382,  383. 
BjT  20  &  21  Vict.,  0.  27,  Stmt  covert  may  alien  her  reveiiionary  interest 

in  personalty  by  deed  acknowledged,  383. 
Bat  not  property  which  ihe  ia  reitrained  from  alienating,  383. 
Not  property  eettled  on  her  marriage,  383. 
Am  to  cases  of  reversionary  interests  not  within  the  Act,  383. 
If   husband  die  before  reversion   falls  in,  purchaser  loses  his 

purchase,  384. 
If  reversion  falls  into  possession,  the  husband  and  wife  living, 

purchaser  will  take  it,  subject  to  her  equity,  384. 
If  wife   die  first,   and  then  the  reversion   falls   in,   purchaser 
takes  all,  384. 
What  amounts  to  reduction  into  possession,  384,  385. 
Mere  assignment  of  a  reversion  is  not  a  reduction  into  possession,  385. 
The  husband  must  actually  reduce  it  into  possession,  385. 
The  mere  power  of  doing  so  is  not  sufBeiont,  385. 
Husband's  transfer  of  title-deeds,  of  which  his  wife  was  equitable 

mortgagee,  is  not  sufficient,  385. 
Order  of  court  to  pay  wife*s  income  into  receiver's  hands  is,  385,  386. 
Settlement,  if  made,  must  be  on  wife  and  children,  386. 
Though  she  may  waive  it,  and  thus  deprive  her  children,  386. 
When  the  right  of  children  becomes  indefeasible,  387. 
If  wife  dies  before  bill  filed,  children  have  no  right.  387. 
If  wife  dies  after  filing  bill,  but  before  decree,  children  have  no  right, 

387,  388. 
In  ordinary  cases,  a  decree  is  merely  declaratory  of  the  previous  right 

of  plaintiff,  387. 
Rule  different  where  wife  claims  her  equity,  387. 
Her  right  is  merely  to  limit  the  pritnd  fticie  marital  right,  387. 
Bight  of  children  as  against  husband  arises  on  decree,  387. 
Right  of  children  may  arise  out  of  contract  by  father,  388. 
Wife  may  after  decree,  but  before  execution  of  the  settlement,  waive 

her,  and  so  defeat  her  children's  right,  389, 
If  husband  is  bound,  the  children  are  entitled,  389. 
What  will  defeat  her  right  to  a  settlement,  389. 

Husband's  receipt  of  the  fund,  389. 

Where  her  debts  exceed  the  fund,  389. 

Where  his  debts  exceed  the  fund,  389. 

An  adequate  settlement,  389. 

Her  adultery  and  desertion  of  the  husband,  390. 

She  does  not  lose  it,  where  both  are  living  in  adultery,  39a 

Her  fraud,  390. 
Amount  of  settlement,  390,  391. 

If  husband  refuse,  so  long  as  he  maintains  her,  he  takes  income,  391. 
Amount  depends  on  circumstances,  390,  391. 

Previous  benefits  from  husband's  property,  391. 

Conduct  of  both,  391. 

Generally  half  the  fund  is  settled  on  her,  391. 

Sometimes  the  whole,  391. 
Form  of  settlement,  392. 
How  far  binding  as  against  creditors  of  husband,  393. 

If  husband  reduce  her  property  into  possession,  and  then  ma 
a  settlement,  it  must  conform  to  13  Elis.,  c.  5,  392. 
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EQUITT  TO  A  SETTLEMENT— (onKtiiMriL) 

Valid  if  homdjldc  althoagli  on  a  merilorious  eooddBimlioii,  59a. 
Tnder's  wiilemeiit  of  wife's  |iiupeitj  under  Baakmpiej  Act 

(1869),  393. 
If  eoart  decree  the  tetUcDMBt,  cradifeon  are  bomd,  393. 
Settlement  bj  kvabnnd  cm  Uuelw  nfoaiqf  to  part  with  tlie 

wife's  propertj,  also  good,  393. 

EVIDENCB.— See  ExTRixsic  Bvubkcil 

EVIDENCE  DE  BENE  ESS&^See  TnmfOKT,  Bill  to  FnimjATB. 

EXCLUSIVE  JURBBDICTION— 

TnuU,  penalties,  forfeitures,  13-15. 

EXECrjTOB^ 

Before  I  WiU.  IV.,  e.  40^  entitled  to  vndispoaed-of  xesidne  of  penonal 

estate,  129. 
Ezeept  where  ezelnded  bj  testator's  intention,  express  or  implied,  1291. 
Now  trustee  for  representatiTeB  of  deeessed,  129, 130. 
Csre  and  dilifenee  required  of,  147,  148  ;  154-151S. 
No  remuneration  allowed  to,  148. 
May  not  make  profit  out  of  estate,  149,  15a 
Answerable  for  own  aets  only,  154, 155. 
Difference  between  trustee  and,  155. 
Joining  in  receipts  i»r»md/ac»e  liable,  155, 156. 
Most  not  allow  estate  of  testator  to  remain  out  on  personal  seearitj, 

158. 
And  must  forthwith  invest  same,  158, 159. 
Investments  by,  on  authorised  securities,  158,  159. 
Statutory  powers  of  iuTostment,  159,  i6a 
CouTersion  of  terminable  and  roTersionary  property  by,  i6a 
Not  charged  for  accidental  loss  or  failure  of  assets. 
Under  such  circumstances  creditor's  action  stayed. 
See  also  Trustebs. 

EXECUTED  AND  SXECUTORT  TRUSTS,  60^. 
Distinction  between  in  §e,  60^  6i, 
As  to  trusts  executed,  equity  follows  law,  61. 
As  to  trusts  executory,  equity  may  or  may  not  follow  law,  61-67. 
Distinction  between  executory  trusts  in  marriage  srtioles  and  in  wiUs, 

62,63. 
Under  marriage  srtides,  court  decrees  a  settlement  in  eonformity 

with  presumed  intention,  63,  64. 
In  wills,  court  seeks  for  the  expressed  intentiim,  64. 
Trusts  executory  in  wills  construed  strictly  in  absence  of  expressed 

intention  to  the  contrary,  65. 
Trusts  executory  construed  according  to  contrary  intention  if  that  is 

expressed,  65-67. 
What  expressions  show  a  contrary  intention,  67. 

EX  NUDO  PACTO  NON  ORITUR  ACTIO— 

Application  of  maxim  to  voluntary  trusts,  68,  69. 
See  VOLUNTABT  TBU8T8. 

EXONERATION— 

What  exonerates  personalty  from  payment  of  debts,  272, 
Mortgaged  estate  exoneiated  prior  to  Locke  King's  Act,  17  k  18  Vict. , 

c  "3.  ^3* 
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EXONERATION--(<»«<Mi««<t) 

Personalty  priniarily  liabl«,  anlMi  mwigaged  etUte  davued  eum 

onerCj  or  penonalty  exonerated,  273. 

Mortgaged  eatate  ia  primftry  fond,  wlien  mortgage  ia  anoeatral  debt, 

373' 
Unleaa  adopted  aa  a  peraoaal  debt,  979,  273. 

Since  Looke  King'a  Aot  mortgaged  f reeholda  and  oopyholda  deroWe 

eum  onere,  271-973. 
Qnery — aa  to  leaaeholds,  973. 
Leaaeholda  included  in  Amending  Act  (1877),  973. 
Act  refera  only  to  ipecified  cbargea,  273,  974. 
Yendor'a  lien  under  30  A;  31  Vict.,  e.  69,  and  40  A;  41  Viet.,  c.  34, 

974. 
ProTlded  there  be  no  contrary  or  other  intention  expreaaed,  974, 975. 
Mortgaged  estate  exonerated,  if  a  direction  to  pay  debta  out  of  another 

fund,  975. 
But  not  by  a  general  dixvction  to  pay  debts,  975,  976. 
By  30  A;  31  Yict.,  c  69,  intention  to  charge  the  personalty  must  be 

expressed  or  necessarily  implied,  976. 

EXPECTANCIES.— See  Equitabls  Abbigvkxht;  Fbaud  ih  Equitt. 

EXPRESS  T&nSTS— 

Expreaa  priTate  trusts,  60-X14. 

(z.)  Executed  and  executory  trusta,  60-67. 

(9.)  Voluntary  trusta  and  truata  for  ralue,  68-80. 

(3.)  Fraudulent  trusts,  So-^a 

(4.)  Trusts  in  farour  of  creditors,  90-94. 

(5.)  Equitable  assignments,  94-109. 
Requisites  to  creation  of  expreaa  prirate  trusts,  109-X08. 
Powers  in  the  nature  of  trusts,  109,  iia 

Liability  of  a  purchaser  to  see  t6  application  of  hia  purohaae-money, 
11X-114. 

[See  each  of  theae  titlea  aeparately.] 
Expreaa  public  [ie.,  charitable]  trusts,  zi5-z9a    See  CHARmxs. 

EXTRINSIC  EVIDENCE— 

When  and  what  admissible  to  disprore  resulting  trust,  113. 

When  and  what  admissible  to  rebut  or  to  aiUrm  adTancement,  195, 

Z96. 

Inadmiasible  to  raise  question  of  election  on  will,  994. 

When  and  where  not  admitted  in  caaes  of  satisfactioo,  Z53,  958. 

Admissible  to  proTC  accident,  mistake,  fraud,  434. 

FALSIFTINO,  8UBCHAROINO  AND.— See  Aooounn;  TBimBBS. 
FAMILY  COMPROBOSES.— SeeCoMFBOMisn;  MifiTAiu. 
FEME  COVERT.— See  MABBnen  WoMKr. 
FOLLOWING  TRUST  FUNDS.— See  Tbustub. 

FORFEITURES,  PENALTIES  AND— 

Equitable  jurisdiction  in  penalties  and,  maxim  underlying,  46,  47. 

On  breach  of  condition  of  repayment  in  mortgage,  equity  relievea 
againat  legal,  994. 

Relief  in  equity  against  stipulation  for  higher  rate  of  interest  in  de- 
fault of  punctual  payment,  305. 
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FORFEITURES,  PENALTIES  AUD-iwntinued,) 

Like  relief  against  fines  in  building  looietT's  mortgages,  305. 

Doctrine  as  to,  332. 

Penalty,  ka.,  deemed  accessory,  332. 

If  compensation  can  be  made,  equity  relieres,  33a. 

Party  cannot  avoid  the  contract  by  paying  penalty,  333. 

Where  corenantor  may  do  either  of  two  things,  paying  higher  for  one 

alternative  than  the  other,  it  is  not  a  penalty,  333,  334. 
As  double  rent  for  breaking  up  meadow  land,  333,  334. 
Rules  as  to  distinction  between  penalty  and  liquidated  damages, 

334. 
Smaller  sum  secured  by  larger,  the  larger  a  penalty,  334. 

Covenant  to  do  several  things,  and  one  sum  for  breach  of  any  or  all, 

a  penalty,  334. 
Where  amount  of  injury  eannot  be  measured,  not  a  penalty,  335. 
Especially  if  only  one  event  on  which  money  is  to  be  payable,  and 

no  means  of  ascertaining  damage,  335. 
Mere  use  of  term  **  penalty,"  or  **  liquidated  damages,"  not  conclusive, 

335. 
The  court  leans  towards  construing  sum  as  a  penalty,  336. 

Forfeitures  governed  by  same  principles  as  penalties,  336,  337. 

Excepting  as  between  landlord  and  tenant,  336,  337. 

Forfeiture  for  breach  of  covenant  to  repair,  not  relievable,  337. 

To  insure,  337,  338. 

Courts  of  equity  may  relieve  under  22  k  23  Vict.,  o.  35,  337,  338. 

Courts  of  law  under  23  &  24  Vict.,  c.  126,  337,  338. 

FRAUD  AT  LAW— 

At  common  law.    See  Fraud  in  Equitt. 
Under  13  Eliz.,  c.  5 — 

Criterion  of  fraud  is  embarrassment,  80-83. 
Under  27  Elis.,  c.  4— 

Criterion  of  fraud  is  voluntary  conveyance,  83-87. 
Under  BiUs  of  Sale  Act  (1854)- 

Criterion  of  fraud  ui  non-registration,  87-89. 
Under  Bankruptcy  Act  (1869) — 

Regarding  only  husband's  property  in  Ids  own  right,  89,  90. 
See  Fraudulent  Trusts  and  Gifts. 

FRAUD  IN  EQUITY— 
I.  Actual— 
In  what  cases  equity  gives  relief,  44a. 
No  invariable  rule,  442,  443. 

Equity  acts  upon  weaker  evidence  than  law  in  inferring,  443,  444. 
Actuid  fraud  of  two  kinds,  444. 
I.  Arising  from  the  conduct  of  parties,  irrespective  of  the  position 
of  the  injured  party,  444. 
(a.)  M1SREPRB8BNTATION  or  tnggutio  falsi,  444. 
Where  made  intentionally,  444. 

Where  party  did  not  know  his  assertion  to  be  true,  444. 
Where  made  with  intent  to  mislead  a  third  party,  444. 
Must  be  of  some  material  fact,  445. 
Must  be  (2ans  locum  eontractui,  445. 

Must  be  of  something  in  which  there  is  a  confidence  reposed, 
44Si446. 
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FSAUD  IN  EQTJVrY—ieaiUinued.) 

Caveat  emptor  where  party  ehooies  to  judge  for  himself,  446. 
The  party  mint  be  mialed  bj  the  miirepresentation,  446. 
To  hii  prejudice,  446. 
If  misrepreeentatioii  can  be  made  good,  eqtdty  will  compel  it, 

447. 
A  person  to  arail  himself  of  another's,  must  himself  be  inno- 
cent, and  hare  glTcn  Talne,  447. 
Batifioation,  447. 
(&.)  OoNCKALiiENT,  or  iuppTetiio  veri,  447. 
Facts  must  be  such  as  the  party  was  under  an  obligation  to 

disclose,  447,  448. 
Purchase  of  land  with  mine  unknown  to  Tendor  but  known  to 

rendee,  448. 
Sale  of  land  subject  to  incumbrances  known  only  to  rendor,  448. 
As  to  intrinsic  defect  in  personal  chattels,  caveat  emptor,  449. 
Unless  there  be  some  artifice  or  warranty,  449. 
Or  Tendor  was  bound  to  disclose,  449. 
Silence  sometimes  tantamount  to  direct  aiBrmation,  but  in  ex- 

ceptional  cases  only,  449. 
B.g.,  cases  of  insurance,  449. 
Insured  must  communicate  bXL  materia]  facts  within  his  know- 

ledge,  449. 
Inadequacy  of  consideration  will  not  per  se  avoid  a  contract,  450. 
Inadequacy  may  be  OTidence  of  fraud,  and  then  it  will  avoid  a 

contract,  450,  451. 
Equity  will  not  aid  where  parties  cannot  be  placed  in  ttatu  quo, 

45^  4Sa. 
Gifts  and  legacies  on  condition  against  marrying  without  con- 
sent, not  defeated  by  fraudulent  refusal,  45a. 
9.  Cases  of  fraud  arising  from  the  condition  of  the  injured  parties,  452. 
Free  and  full  consent  necessary  to  every  agreement,  45a. 
(i.)  Persons  non  eompotet  mentit,  45a. 

Contract  with  lunatic  in  good  faith,  and  for  his  benefit, 
will  be  upheld,  4sa,  453. 
(a.)  Drunkenness, — 

Must  be  excessive  in  order  to  set  aside  contract,  453. 
Slight,  not  acause  for  relief,  unless  unfair  advantage  taken, 

453- 
Parties  left  to  remedy  at  law,  453. 

(3.)  Imbecile  persons,  454. 

(4. )  Persons  of  competent  understanding  under  undue  influence, 

454. 

Duress,  or  extreme  necessity,  454. 
(S.)  Infants,  454. 

Liable  for  necessaries,  454. 

Equity  will  not  uphold  agreement  to  prejudice  of,  454* 

Acts  of  an  infant  may  be  voidable,  455. 
(6.)  Feme  covert  no  capacity  to  contract  at  law,  456. 

Qnasi-power  to  contract  in  equity  in  respect  of  their 
separate  estate,  456. 

And  under  liarried  Women's  Property  Act  (1870). 

;    II.  COKBTRUOTIVl— 

Three  Glasses,  457. 
(i.)  Constmotive  frauds  as  oonirary  to  policy  of  the  law,  457, 458. 
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FRAUD  IN  EQVlTY—ieontinued,) 
Mazriage  brokage  oontncts,  458. 

Beward  to  parent  or  guardian  to  consent  to  marriage  of  ehild,  458. 
Secret  agreement  in  frand  of  marriage,  458. 
Bewarda  given  for  inflaenoing  another  perMn  in  making  a  will,  458, 

459. 
Contraota  in  general  reatraint  of  marriage,  rold,  459. 

„  „  „        of  trade,  459. 

But  not  special  restraint,  459. 

Agreements  founded  on  violation  of  public  confidence,  459. 
As  buying  and  selling  ofBces,  460. 

Neither  party  to  an  illegal  agreement  is  aided,  as  a  general  rale,  46a 
Except  on  grounds  of  public  policy,  46a 

(3.)  Constructive  frauds  arising  from  a  fiduciary  relation,  460,  461. 
Gifts  from  child  to  parent  void  if  not  in  perfect  good  faith,  461. 
Qifts  by  child  shortly  after  minority,  461. 
By  father  when  infirm  in  mind  and  body,  461. 
Guardian  and  ward  cannot  deal  with  each  other  during  continuance 

of  the  relation,  461. 
Gift  by  ward  soon  after  termination  of  guardianahip  viewed  with 

suspicion,  461,  462. 
Gift  upheld  when  influence  and  legal  authority  have  ceased,  462. 
Quari-guardians,  462. 
Medical  advisers,  463. 
Ministers  of  religion,  463, 
Solicitor  and  client,  462. 

Gift  from  client  to  solicitor  pending  that  relation  cannot  stand, 
462,463. 

Solicitors  may  purchase  from  client,  but  there  must  be  perfect 
bond  fides,  462,  463. 

Bule  as  to  gifts  is  absolute,  463. 

Solicitor  must  make  no  more  advantage  than  his  fair  professional 
remuneration,  463,  464, 

Agreement  to  pay  a  gross  sum  for  past  business  is  valid,  464. 

And  for  future  business,  under  33  A;  34  Vict.,  c  28,  464. 
Trustee  and  cestui  que  trust,  464,  465. 
Trustees  must  not  place  themselves  in  a  position  inoonsistent  with 

the  interests  of  the  trust,  464,  465. 
Purchase  by  trustee  from  cestui  que  trust  cannot  be  upheld,  464, 465. 
Except  on  clear  and  distinct  evidence  that  the  cestui  que  trust  in- 
tended the  trustee  to  purchase,  465. 
Trustee  may  purchase  from  cestui  que  trust,  who  is  sui  Juris,  and  has 

discharged  him,  465,  466. 
Gift  to  trustee  treated  on  same  prinoiplaB  as  one  between  guardian 

and  ward,  466. 
Principal  and  agent,  466. 
Entire  good  faith  and  complete  disclosure  necessary  in  dealings  be- 

tween  principal  and  agent,  466. 
Agent  cannot  make  any  secret  profit  out  of  his  agency,  466. 
Otiier  cases  of  confidential  or  fiduciary  relations,  466, 467. 

Counsel,  467. 

Auctioneers,  467. 

Debtor,  creditor,  and  sureties,  467. 

Creditor  doing  or  omitting  any  act  to  the  injury  of  luretiea, 
releases  the  latter,  467. 
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FRAUD  IN  BQUITT-Ceoii^iniiAi.) 

(3.)  Construotire  frauds,  as  being  nnoonsoientioQa  or  iojurioui  to 
the  rights  of  third  parties,  467-474. 
S^atnte  of  Frauds  cannot  be  set  up  as  a  protection  to  fraud,  467. 
If  contract  not  put  into  writing  through  fraud  of  a  party,  he  cannot 

set  it  up  as  a  defence,  467,  468. 
Common  sailon,  468. 
Bargains  with  heirs  and  expectants,  468. 
Purchase  of  reversions  since  3a  ft  33  Viet.,  0.  4,  468,  469. 
Knowledge  of  person  standing  in  loco  parentii  does  not  per  §e  make 
invalid  transactions  valid,  469. 

Pot^o6ito,  469. 

Tradesmen  selling  goods  at  extravagant  prices,  469,  470. 

Party  injured  may  acquiesce  after  pressure  of  necessity  has  ceased, 
470. 

One  who  knowingly  produces  false  impression  to  mislead  third  per- 
son, or  who  enables  another  to  commit  a  fraud,  is  answerable, 

470.  471. 
A  man  who  has  title  to  property  standing  by,  and  letting  another 

purchase  or  deal  with  it,  is  bound,  470, 471. 
Even  though  there  be  no  fraud,  only  forgetfulness,  471. 
Agreements  at  auctions  not  to  bid  against  one  another,  471. 
Emplojrment  of  puffer  at  auction,  471. 
Fraud  upon  consenting  creditors  to  a  composition  deed.  47a. 
A  person  obtaining  a  donation  must  always  be  prepared  to  prove  bond 

fides,  47a. 
A  power  must  be  exercised  bond  fide  for  the  end  designed,  47a,  473. 
Secret  agreements  in  fraud  of  object  of  power,  47a,  473. 
Appointment  by  father  to  a  sickly  infant,  473. 
Doctrine  of  illusory  appointments,  473,  474. 
Abolished  by  x  Will.  IV.,  0.  46,  473,  474. 
A  man  representing  a  certain  state  of  facts  as  an  inducement  to  a 

contract  cannot  derogate  from  it  by  his  own  act,  474, 

FRAUD  ON  MARITAL  RIGHTS— 

Wife  must  not  commit  a  fraud  on  marital  right,  393. 
Conreyanoe  by  wife,  primd  facie  good,  393,  394. 
(x.)  If  during  treaty  of  marriage  she  alienes  without  husband's 
knowledge  property  to  which  she  has  represented  herself 
entitled,  st  is  fraudulent,  394. 
(a.)  Even  where  he  did  not  know  her  to  be  possessed  of  such  property, 

394. 
(3.)  Not  fraudulent,  if  to  a  purchaser  for  valuable  consideration 

without  notice,  394,  395. 
(4.)  Void,  even  though  meritorious,  if  secret,  395. 
(5.)  Knowledge  by  intended  husband  binds  bim,  395. 
(6b)  A  husband  can  oxdy  set  aside  a  conveyance  when  made  pending 

the  treaty  of  marriage  with  Aim,  395. 
He  must  be  her  intended  husband,  395,  396. 
(7.)  If  he  has  seduced  her  before  marriage,  her  conveyance  is  good 

as  against  him,  396. 

FRAUDS,  STATUTE  OF— 

Trusts,  required  to  be  in  writing  by,  57,  58. 
Exception  from,  58. 
Interests  within,  ^ '^ 
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FBAUDS,  STATUTE  OV—{eoniinv^. 
Beralting  tnitU  not  within,  58. 
Mortgage  by  deposit  an  exception  to,  58. 
Specific   perfonnanoe   of  paxol  agreement    notwithatanding.    See 

SPBdFIO  PXBPOBMAHGB. 

Parol  endenoe  when  admiwrihle  nnder.    See  Eztbihsic  Btidekcs. 

FRAUDULENT  TRUSTS  AND  GIFTS— 
(i.)  Under  13  Klir..,  0.  5,  80-B3. 

Settlement  to  be  both  for  good  coniideration  and  hondjide,  81. 

Settlement  Tolnntary  not  neoeaaarilj  fraudulent,  81. 

Settlor  being  indebted  does  not  invalidate  conveyanoe,  81. 

Settlor  being  embarrassed  at  time,  or  becoming  embarFsased 
in  consequence,  invalidates  conveyance,  81-83. 
(2.)  Under  27  Elis.,  0.  4,  83-87. 

Voluntary   settlement   void  against   subsequent   purchaser, 
83,84- 

Voluntary  settlement  void  against  subsequent  mortgagee,  84. 

Subsequent  purchase  must  be  from  very  settlor,  84. 

Chattels  personal,  not  within  the  statute,  84. 

Considerations  meritorious  and  valuable  distinguished,  84,  85. 

Marriage  to  follow  is  a  valuable  consideration,  if  6on4  /cfe, 
85,86. 

Marriage  to  follow  is  not  a  valuable  oonuderation,  if  maldjlde, 
86,87. 

Settlement  in  pursuance  of  pns-nuptial  agreement  is  not  volun- 
tary, or  fraudulent,  85,  86. 

Slight  value  added  to  meritorous  consideration,  effect  of,  86. 
(3.)  Under  Bills  of  Sale  Act  (1854),  87-^9. 
(4.)  Under  Bankruptcy  Act  (1869),  89,  90. 

(a.)  As  to  husband's  property  in  his  own  right,  89. 

(6.)  As  to  husband*s  property  in  right  of  wife,  89,  90. 

FUSION  OF  LAW  AND  EQUTTT- 

Under  Judicature  Acts  (1873-75),  I2~i6. 

GENERAL  LEGACIES.— See  LiaACDBS. 

GIFTS,  INTER  VTVOS— 

If  ineffectual,  not  supported  as  donatio  mortii  eauad^  169,  17a 
How  they  differ  from  a  donatio  mortiB  eaiis^  173. 

GUARDIANS— 

Cannot  derive  personal  benefit  from  the  estate  of  their  wards,  149, 

150. 
Who  may  be,  and  their  duties,  397,  398.    See  Ikfahts. 

Gift  from  infant  to,  how  far  valid,  461. 

Quasi-guardians,  as  medical  advisers,  ministers,  f  isud  by,  462.    See 

Fraud  in  Equity. 


There  must  be  a  gift  over  of  real  estate  directed  to  be  sold  to  exclude, 

190, 191, 
Undisposed-of  proceeds  result  to,  i88~X9X, 
In  what  character  the  ligid  to  be  sold  results  to,  191-193.    See  CoK- 

VIBSION. 

Devisee  may  come  into  equity  to  estabUsh  will  against,  6xx. 
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Can  only  come  into  equity  by  consent  of  deTisee  to  try  validity  of 
will,  613. 

HEIB  OR  EXECUTOR.— See  Conbtbuctite  Trusts;  Comvebsion; 
Reconversion. 

HUSBAIO)  AND  WIFE.— See  Marbtkd  Woman. 

IGKORANTIA  LEGIS  NEMINEM  EXCUSAT.-See  Mistake. 

IMPERFECT  CONVEYANCE— 
Evidence  of  a  contract,  69. 

IMPLIED  AND  RESULTING  TRUSTS— 

(i.)  Purchase  in  the  name  of  Mtranger  reeulte  to  the  purchaser,  lai. 
Applicable  to  realty  as  well  as  personalty,  121,  laa. 
Parol  evidence  admissible  to  show  actual  purchase,  123. 
But  not  so  as  to  defeat  policy  of  law,  123,  123. 
Resulting  trust  may  be  rebutted  by  evidence,  123. 
Advancement,  presumption  of,  123-126.    See  Advancement. 
(a.)  Resulting  trust  of  unexhausted  residue,  126,  127. 

Vevuee  charged  distinguished  from  devisee  on  trtut,  127. 
Who  takes,  where  settlor  dies  without  representatives — 
(a.)  As  to  realty,  trustee  or  mortgagee  takes  («.«.,  keeps),  128. 
(6.)  As  to  personalty,  crown  takes  as  bona  vacantia,  128. 
Executors  trustees  (aince  1830)  of  undisposed  of  residuary 
personalty,  129,  13a 
(3.)  Resulting  trusts  under  doctrine  of  Conversion,  130.    See  Con- 
version. 
(4.)  Joint-tenancies,  implied  trusts  arising  out  of,   130-132.    See 
Joint-Tknanct.    See  also  Charities. 

IMPROVEMENTS— 

By  life-tenuit,  when  allowed  as  against  the  inheritance,  139-141. 

IMPUTATION  OF  PAYMENTS. -See  Appropriation  of  Payments. 

IN  ^QUALI  JURE,  MELIOR  EST  CONDITIO  POSSIDENTIS.— 
See  Fraud  in  Bquitt. 

IN  CONSIMILI  CASU,  WRIT  OF— 

New  cases  unprovided  for  by  existing  write  gave  rise  to,  10,  ix. 

INDEMNITY  OF  TRUSTEES.— See  Truotees. 

INFANTS— 

Reconversion  by,  301,  303, 
Election  by,  335,  326. 
Guardians  of,  who  may  be,  397. 

1.  Father,  397, 

2.  Mother,  397. 

3.  Testamentary  guardian,  397, 

4.  Guardian  appointed  by  stranger  standing  in  loco  parenti9t  397, 

398. 

5.  Guardian  appointed  by  court,  398. 

Jurisdiction  from  crown  ^»  parent  paitria,  398. 

Delegated  to  Chancery,  398. 

Becomes  ward  of  court,  when  bill  is  filed  velfttive  to  his  estate,  399. 

30 
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ISFASTS— {continued. ) 

Or  on  order  made  withoni  rait,  399. 

Infant  must  hare  property  that  court  may  exezciM  iti  jurisdiction* 

399.  ^  I 

Jurisdiction  over  guardians,  399,  400. 

When  father  loses  his  guardianship,  400. 

Guardian  selects  mode  and  place  of  education  of  his  ward*  400.  1 

When  he  gives  security,  400,  401. 

Guardian  must  not  change  character  of  ward's  property,  401. 

Except  where  necessary  for  his  benefit,  401,  40a. 

Representatives  who  would  have  taken  before  the  change,  still  take 

after  the  conversion,  402. 

Marriage  of  a  ward  of  court  must  be  with  permission,  402,  403. 

Conniving  at  marriage  of  ward  without  consent  of  court,  a  contempt^ 

402,403. 
Guardian  must  give  reoognisaaoe  that  ward  shall  not  marry  without 

consent,  403. 
Improper  marriage  restrained  by  injunction^  40^ 
Settlement  must  be  approved  by  court,  403. 
Settlement  under  Marriage  Act,  4  Greo.  IV.,  c.  76,  404. 
Binding  settlements  by  infants,  under  18  &  19  Vict.,  e.  43,  404. 
Waiver  by  ward  of  her  settlement,  404,  405. 
Father  bound  to  maintain  his  children,  though  there  is  a  provision 

for  maintenance,  405. 
Except  when  he  in  prevented  by  poverty,  405. 
Wife  liable  under  33  &  34  Vict.,  c.  93,  405. 
When  father  is  entitled  to  an  allowanoe,  405. 
How  allowance  ia  regulated,  405,  406. 

INJUNCnON- 

Definition  of,  543. 

Its  object  preventive  rather  than  restorative,  543. 
Jurisdiction  arose  from  want  of  adequate  remedy  at  law,  543,  544. 
Two  classes  of  injunctions  prior  to  Judicature  Acts,  544.  1 

Judicature  Acts,  chsnges  effected  by,  544,  545. 
I.  Orders  to  stay  proceedings,  54^ 

The  injunction  did  not  interfere  with  jurisdiction  of  common 

law  courts,  545,  546. 
Equity  acts  in  penonam  on  the  conscience  of  the  person  en- 
joined, 546. 
Courts  of  law  must  not  be  made  a  means  of  committing  fraud, 

546. 
Equity  may  restrain  proceedings  in  a  foreign  courts  if  parties 

within  jurisdiction,  546,  547, 
Belief  where  the  remedy  at  law  would  be  complete  if  proofs 

could  be  had,  547. 
So  in  cases  of  purely  equitable  rights,  547. 
Equity  will  restrain  proceedings  on  an  instrument  obtained  by 

fraud  or  undue  influence,  547,  548. 
Where  loss  by  executor  or  administrator  of  assets  without  his 
default,  will  restrain  proceedings  against  him  by  the  credi- 
tors, 548. 
Equitable  title  protected  against  a  bare  legal  title,  548,  549. 
Husband  a  trustee  for  wife  of  separate  property  not  rested  in 
other  trostees,  548,  549. 
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Injanotion  on  ereditor*!  bin  for  administration,  549. 
A  party  cannot  bring  several  suits  for  one  and  tbe  same  pur- 
pose, 549. 
Except  in  case  of  mortgages,  549. 
Court  protects  officers  who  execute  its  own  process,  549, 

550. 
Where  equity  would  not  stay  proceedings  at  law,  650. 

(i.)  In  criminal  matters,  or  matters  not  purely  civil,  55a 

(2.)  Where   ground   of  defence   equally  available  at  law, 

S50,  5S^' 
(3.)  Matters  duly  adjudicated  upon  by  common  law  court 
cannot  be  opened  in  equity,  551,  552. 
Except  in   cases   of  fraud,  or  other  special  circum- 
stances, 552. 
Equitable  defences  allowed  at  common  law,  552. 
But  only  where  equity  would  grant  an  unconditional  and  per- 
petual injunction,  552. 
Defendant  cannot  be  compelled  to  plead  an  equitable  defence 
at  law,  552,  553. 
2.  Injunctions  against  wrongful   acts  of   a  special  nature,  two 
classes  of, — 
(i.)  Injunctions  in  cases  of  contract,  553. 

Supplemental  to  the  jurlBdiction  to  compel  'specific 

performance,  553,  554. 
Injunction  a  mode  of  specifically  performing  nega- 
tive agreements,  554. 
Eq,uity  will  restrain   the  breach  of  one  part  of  an 
agreement,  though  it  cannot  compel  specific  per- 
formance of  another,  554-556* 
None  where    court   cannot  secure  performance  by 

plaintiff,  556. 
Injunction  although  contract  is  implied  only,  556. 
Injunction  in  case  of  misrepresentations,  557. 
(2.)  Injunctions  in  special  cases  independent  of  contract, 

557. 

Wherever  there  is  a  right,  there  i»  a  remedy  for  its 
breach,  if  the  right  be  cognisable  in  a  court  of 
justice,  557,  558. 

Equity  wiU  not  interfere  where  legal  remedy  is  com- 
plete, 558. 

1.  Jurisdiction  in  cases  of  waste,  558. 

Arose  from  inoompeteney  of  common  law,  558. 

Common  law  powers  over  waste,  558. 

In  what  cases  equity  interferes,  558,  559. 

Equitable  waste,  559. 

Wliere  a  person  is  dispunishable  at  l»w,  559. 

Where  tenant  lor  life  abuses  his  legal  right  te  commit  waste, 

559,  56a 
Tenant  in  tail  after  possibility  of  issue  extinct,  560. 
Where  aggrieved  party  has  purely  an  equitable  title,  560. 
Mortgagor  and  mortgagee,  560, 
Permissive  waste  not  remediable  in  equity,  560. 
Waste  under  Judicature  Act,  560. 

2.  Nuisances,  561. 
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IN JUNCnONH<»"ltw  wd. ) 

Public  nniiancfi  abftitd  bj  indictmeni,  but  sometiineB  alio  by 

injunctioii  on  infonnation  filed,  561. 
Where  it  canaes  special  damage,  561. 
PriTate  musance,  561,  562. 
Couit  will  not  interfere  if  it  can  be  compeniatcd  by  dam- 

Where  injury  irreparable,  562. 
Darkening  ancient  lights,  562,  563. 
Right  to  lateral  support  of  soU,  563. 
Of  soil  with  buildings  on  it,  563. 
Pollution  of  streams,  563,  564. 

Plaintiff  would  otherwise  hare  to  bring  a  series  of  actions,  564. 
(3.)  Copyright,  patents,  and  trade-marks,  564. 

Damages  at  law  utterly  inadequate,  564,  565. 
Jurisdiction,  when  exercised,  565. 
(A.)  Cases  of  patents,  injunction  not  matter  of  course,  depends  on 
circumstances,  565. 
As  whether  patent  has  been  in  existence  for  a  long  time,  or  its 

ralidity  been  established  at  law,  565,  566. 
Three  courses  open  to  the  court,  on  interlocutory  application 
for  injunction,  566. 
(a.)  Injunction  simplicUer,  566. 

(6.)  Interim  injunction,  plaintiff  undertaking  as  to  dam- 
ages, 566. 
(c.)  Motion  ordered  to  stand  orer,  defendant  keeping  mean- 
while an  account,  566. 
(B.)  Cases  of  copyright,  566. 

No  copyright  in  irreligious,  immoral,  or  libellous  works,  566, 567. 

What  iB  an  infringement  of  copyright,  567. 

Bond  fide  quotations,   or   abridgment,  or  use  of  common 

materials,  not  an  infringement,  567. 
Piracy  of  maps,  calendars,  tables,  Ac,  568. 
Copyright  of  lectures,  568,  569. 

Copyright  in  letters  on  literary  subjects  or  private  matters,  569. 
(x.)  The  writer  may  restrun  their  publication,  569. 
(2.)  The  party  written  to  may  also  restrain  tlieir  publication  by  a 

stranger. 
(3.)  Publication  permitted  on  grounds  of  public  policy,  569. 

Injunction  against   publication   of  an   unpublished    manu- 
script,  569.  570. 
(C.)  Cases  of  trade-marks,  injunction  does  not  depend  on  pro- 
perty, but  because  equity  will  not  permit  fraud,  570. 
The  right  tested  by  its  riolation,  570. 
A  man  cannot  be  restrained  from  using  his  own  name  as  vendor 

of  an  article  if  not  guilty  of  fraud,  570,  571. 
Use  of'Word  "  original,*'  a  fraud  x>n  the  public,  571,  572. 
Sir  Hugh  Caims*s  Act,  572. 
Equity  may  give  damages,  where  it  has  a  jurisdiction  to  grant 

injunction  or  specific  performance,  572. 
May  assess  damages  with  or  without  a  jury,  or  direct  an  issue, 

572. 
Construction  and  effect  of  the  Act,  572. 
Jurisdiction  not  extended  where  there  is  a  plain  common  law 

remedy,  572. 
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(a.)  No   damages   where  the  contract   cannot  be  performed  at 

•U»  572,  573. 
(3.)  Ko  relief  where  damages  onlj  are  asked  for,  573. 
(4.)  Damages  may  be  awarded  where  a  mandatoxy  injonotion  is  re- 
fused, 573. 
(5.)  Wbere  court  may  compel  specific  performance  of  part  of  an 
agreement,  it  may  give  damages  for  breach  of  another  part, 
which  it  could  not  have  enforced,  573,  574. 
If  the  court  acquire  jurisdiction,  it  may  giro  damages,  574. 
Sir  John  Eolt*s  Act,  574,  575. 
Injunction  at  common  law,  575. 
An  action  must  have  been  already  commenced,  575. 

IN  LOCO  PAEENTIS— 

What  puts  one  in,  246-248* 

IN  PARI  DELICTO  POTIOR  EST  CONDITIO  POSSIDENTIS. -See 
Fraud  in  Equitt. 

IN  PERSONAM— 

Equity  acts,  5a 

INSURANCE— 

Policies  of  life  and  marine,  assignable,  72-75 ;  94-96. 

Forfeiture  on  breach  of  covenant  to  insure  relieved  against,  337,  338. 

Contract  of,  void,  unless  complete  disclosure,  449. 

INTEREST— 

What  payable  on  breach  of  trust,  163,  164. 
What  payable  in  exceptional  cases,  164. 

INTEREST  REIPTJBLIC-fi,  UT  SIT  FINIS  LTTIUM— See  Bill  of 
Pback. 

INTBRPLEADER- 

Where  two  or  more  jwrsons  claim  the  same  thing  from  a  third 
person,  580. 

Suits  at  law  may  be  restrained  till  after  the  right  is  determined,  580* 

Or  suit  in  equity  defective  for  want  of  parties,  580. 

At  common  law  only  in  cases  of  joint-bailment,  580,  581. 

Plaintiff  must  have  no  personal  interest  in  the  subject-matter,  581. 

Auctioneer  claiming  commission  cannot  Tnaintain  a  suit  of,  581,  583. 

Essential  that  the  whole  of  the  rights  claimed  by  the  defendants 
should  be  finally  determined  by  the  litigation,  582. 

Where  one  title  is  legal  and  the  other  equitable,  582. 

As  where  debt  assigned,  583. 

Or  where  both  debts  are  equifcable,  583. 

No  interpleader  in  case  of  adverse  independent  titles  not  derived  from 
the  same  common  source,  583. 

Agent  cannot  have,  against  principal,  583. 

Except  where  principal  has  created  in  lien  in  favour  of  a  third 
party,  583,  584. 

Tenant  cannot  file  a  bill  against  his  landlord,  and  a  stranger  claim- 
ing by  a  paramount  title,  584. 

Where  tenant  may  bring  bill  of,  in  exceptional  cases,  584,  585. 

Sheriff  seizing  goods  could  not,  585.  1 

He  may  do  so  where  there  are  conflicting  equitable  claims,  585. 

Under  the  Judicature  Acts,  585,  586. 
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INVESTMENTS- 

On  ftuthorised  Mcnriftiei  only,  by  tnistMt,  158,  159. 

Bange  of  inveBtmenta  authorised  by  statute  for  tnutees,  159,  160. 

JOINT-TENANCIES— 

Equity  does  not  favour,  130. 

None  where  purchase  money  advanced  in  unequal  shares,  131. 

None  where  mortgage  money  advanced  in  equal  or  unequal  shares. 

Equity  discourages  survivorship,  and  even  law  does  so,  in  oommerouU 

purchases,  131. 
Full  survivorship,  where  lands  devised  in  joint-tenancy,  131,  132. 
Unless  such  lands  thrown  into  partnership  assets,  132. 
Lien  for  improvements  on  property  held  in,  140. 
For  costs  of  renewing  lease  by  joint-tenant,  331. 

JUDICATURE  ACTS,  INFLUENCE  OF— 

General  effects  of  fusion  of  law  and  equity,  12-16,  x8^ 

As  to  assignments  of  chose  in  action,  77-96,  100. 

As  to  time  being  no  bar  to  breach  of  trust,  162,  163. 

As  to  administration  of  assets,  267,  268. 

As  to  executor*s  liability  for  aocidental  loss  of  assets,  424. 

As  to  suretyship,  482. 

As  to  auxiliary  jurisdiction,  608. 

JUDGMENT  creditor- 
Is  not  within  27  Elis.,  c.  4,  84. 
Priority  of,  in  administration  of  assets,  261,  262. 

JURISDICTION  IN  EQUITY— 
Nature  and  character  of,  i,  2. 
Origin  of,  6-12. 

Modem  fusion  of,  with  law,  12,  13. 

Classification  of,  prior  to  and  as  affected  by  Supreme  Court  of  Judi' 
oature  Act,  13-16. 

JUS  ACCRBSCENDI— 

Not  applicable  to  mereantile  transaetions,  131. 

LACHES.— See  AcQUlKSCENCK. 

LAND.— See  Asskps  ;  Oohvebsiok. 

LANDLORD  AND  TENANT— 

Limited  relief  in  equity  between,  336-338. 

LAW,  EQUITY  FOLLOWS  ANALOGY  OF.— See  Equity  follows  Law. 

LAW  PREVAILS,  WHERE  EQUITIES  EQUAL— 
Illustration  of  the  maxim,  25,  26. 

Application  when  defendant  is  purchaser  for  value  without  notice,  26. 
(x.)  Where  plaintiff  has  equitable  estate  only,  and  defendant  has 

legal  and  equitable  estate  both,  27-3a 
(2.)  Where  plaintiff  has  legal  estate  and  defendant  equitable  estate, 
(a.)  In  auxiliary  jurisdiction,  30-33. 
(6.)  In  concurrent  jurisdiction,  33. 
(3.)  Where  plaintiff  has  equitable  estate,  and  defendant  equitable 
estate,  33,  34, 
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LAW  PREVAILS,  WHERE  EQXTITIES  £QUAIr-(eoR<mteed) 

(4.)  Where  pUintiif  hae  an  equity  only,  and  defendant  the  actual 
estate,  34,  35. 
See  also  Legal  Estate  ;  Pubohabbb. 

LEGACIES— 

Suits  for,  only  in  equity,  unless  executors  assent,  174,  175. 

Equity  jurisdiction,  when  exclusive,  175. 

Equity  jurisdiction,  when  concurrent,  175. 

Jurisdiction  of  equity  not  affected  by  Court  of  Probate  Act  (1857), 

nor  (practically)  by  Judicature  Acts  <x873-75)>  i74> 
XHvision  of, 

(i.)  General,  175. 

(2.)  SpeciBc,  17S,  176. 

(3.)  Demonstrative,  176. 
Distinctions  between,  176,  177. 
Construction  of,  177. 
See  also  SATisr ACTION ;  PlBfOBlCA»0& 

LEGAL  ASSETS.— See  Assbtb. 

LEGAL  ESTATB- 

What  constitutes  best  right  to  call  for,  39,  30. 
Preference  given  to,  26. 

Whether  got  in  at  time  of  purchase  («r  mortgage)  or  afterwards,  27, 28. 
See  MOBTGAOB ;  NonoB. 

LIEN— 

Varieties  of,  328. 

Foundation  of  equitable  jurisdiction  regarding,  328. 

Distinctions  among  liens,  329,  330. 

Definition  of  equitable,  133. 

Vendor's,  for  unpaid  purchase-money,  133-138. 

Waiver  of,  134. 

Lien  not  lost  by  taking  a  collateral  security  per  se^  134-136. 

Against  whom  lien  may  be  enforced,  136,  137. 

Vendor  may  lose  his,  by  negligence,  137,  138. 
Vendee's  for  prematurely  paid  purchase-money,  138,  139. 
Trustee  has,  for  expenses  of  renewing  lease,  141. 
Person  paying  premiums  on  policy  has,  141. 
Joint- tenant  for  repairs  and  improvements,  140. 
Life-tenant  has,  for  what  improvements,  140. 
Covenant  to  purchase  does  not  create,  on  lands  purchased,  232. 
Solicitor  has,  on  deeds  and  papers  of  his  client,  329. 
And  on  fund  realised  in  a  suit,  329,  33a 
On  deeds,  as  against  third  parties,  is  commensurate  with  client's 

right  at  time  of  deposit,  330. 
Prevents  set-off  against  sum  due  from  his  dient,  330. 
Banker's  lien,  330. 

Quasi-liens  give  no  chaige  in  the  nature  of  a  trust,  331. 
Vendor's,  for  money  advanced  for  improvements,  331. 
None,  where  two  purchase  and  one  pays  the  purchase-money,  331. 
Joint-tenant's,  for  costs  of  renewing  lease,  331. 

LIMITATION,  STATUTES  OF— 

In  what  sense  equity  bound  by,  22,  23. 

Charities  barred  by,  like  individuals,  119,  120. 

Time  runs  in  favour  of  constructive  trustees,  151,  152. 
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LIMITATION,  STATUTES  0¥ -{continued,)  \ 

Am  between  trustees  mnd  cettui  que  trutt,  no  bar,  i6i,  162.  t 

Creditors  having  a  charge  only,  barred  in  20  years,  113,  264,  265. 
Bights  of  mortgagee  in  possession  under,  301,  302. 
When  agent  may  plead,  151,  152. 

LOCKE  KING'S  ACT— 

Eroneration  of  personal  estate  from  mortgage  debts,  271. 
Did  not  extend  to  mortgages  on  leaseholds,  273. 
Amending  Act  (1877),  extends  to  leaseholds,  273. 
General  Construction  of  Act,  273-276. 
See  Assets  ;  Exoneration. 

LORD  CRANWORTH'S  ACT- 

Tmstee's  receipt  for  any  trust  moneys  a  good  discharge,  112. 

LORD  ST.  LEONARD'S  ACT- 

Purchaser's  exoneration  from  liAbility  under,  112. 

Power  to  sell  or  mortgage  implied  by  charge  of  debts,  113,  114. 

LUNATICS- 

Reconversion  of  property  of,  202. 

Unsoundness  of  mind  is  no  ground  of  jurisdiction  in  equity,  407. 

Jurisdiction  was  in  exchequer  on  inquisition,  407,  408. 

Exchequer  jurisdiction  .in  lunacy  transferred  to  Lord  Chancellor, 

408,409. 
Lords  Justices  acquired  and  now  exercise  jurisdiction,  409. 
What  proceedings  would  be  a  contempt  on  lunacy,  4xa 
Cases  for  Chancery,  4x0,  411. 
Conversion  of  lunatic's  estate,  411. 
His  interest  alone  considered,  41 1. 
His  representatives  have  no  equities  between  them.    They  take  the 

fund  in  the  character  in  which  it  is  actually  found,  411,  419. 
See  also  ELEcnoN ;  Fraud  in  Equitt. 

MAINTENANCE.— See  Champebtt. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  INFANTS- 

Father  liable  for,  of  his  children,  405. 

And  mother  under  Married  Women's  Property  Act,  405. 

When  father  entitled  to  an  allowance  for,  405. 

How  allowance  regulated,  405. 

MARITAL    RIGHT.— See    Fraud    on    Marital    Right;    Married 
Woman. 

MARRIAGE— 

Gifts  or  legacies  on  condition  of,  with  consent  of  parents  or  guar- 
dians, 458. 
Marriage  brokage  contracts  void,  458. 
Contracts  in  general  restraint  of,  459. 

MARRIAGE  ARTICLES— 
Executory  trusts  in,  62. 
Construed  so  as  to  make  strict  settlement,  62,  63. 

MARRIAGE  CONSIDERATION— 
Under  27  Eliz.,  c.  4,  85. 

Post-nuptial  settlement  in  pursuance  of  ante -nuptial  parol  agree- 
ment, quaere,  valid  or  not,  85,  86. 
Who  within  scope  of,  90. 
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MARRIAGE  SETTLEMENTS.— Sm  Srtlbmxnts. 

MARRIED  WO^LAN— 

Presumption  of  advuicement  in  f&vonr  of,  124,  125.  See  Advance- 
ment. 

Acqnieacenoe  in  breach  of  truit  by,  165. 

Reconversion  by,  ao3. 

Hnsbsnd  not  put  to  election  under  invalid  will  of,  3x9,  aaa 

Election  by,  225. 

Mortgage  by  husbnnd  of  her  estate  of  inheritance,  320. 

Rights  of,  at  common  law,  239,  240. 

Her  husband  entitled  in  consideration  of  maintaining  her,  339,  340. 

Interference  of  equity  in  creating  separate  estate.  See  Sefaratb 
Estate. 

Interference  of  equity  in  decreeing  wife  an  equity  to  a  settlement. 
See  Equitt  to  a  Sbttlement. 

See  also  Fraud  on  Mabital  Rights  ;  Paraphernalia  ;  Pin-Monet. 

MARSHALLING  OF  ASSETS— 
Principle  of,  explained,  282, 283. 

I.  As  between  creditors,  simple  contract  creditors  permitted  to  stand 

in  the  place  of  specialty  creditors,  as  against  realty,  283. 

Also  in  case  of  mortgagee  or  unpaid  vendor,  who  exhausts  the  person- 
alty, 283,  284. 

Realty  now  assets  for  payment  of  all  debts,  3^4  Will.  lY.,  0.  104, 
284. 

Priority  of  specialty  creditors  abolished,  284. 

None  except  between  creditors  of  same  person,  284. 

II.  As  between  beneficiaries  entitled,  principle  of,  how  derived  from 

order  of  liability  of  divers  properties,  2135-287. 

General  principle,  application  of,  287. 

Widow's  paraphernalia  preferred  to  a  general  legacy,  and  all  volun- 
teers, 287. 

Right  of  heir  to  marshal  as  ta  descended  land,  287,  988. 

Devisee  of  lands  charged  with  debts,  288. 

Position  of  residuary  devisee,  288. 

Pecuniary  legatees,  in  favour  of,  288,  289. 

Specific  legatees  and  devisees,  contribute  rateably  inUr  je,  289. 

If  specific  devisee  or  legatee  take  subject  to  a  burden,  he  cannot  com- 
pel the  others  of  the  same  class  to  contribute,  289,  290. 

Between  legatees,  where  certain  legacies  are  chuged  on  real  estate, 
and  the  others  are  not  so  charged,  290. 

Where  legacy  charged  on  real  estate  fails^  assets  Bot  marshalled,  291. 

None  in  favour  of  charities,  120 ;  291,  292. 

MARSHALLING  OF  SECURITIES— 

General  rules  regarding,  285. 
As  agsinst  sureties,  486. 

MAXIMS  OF  EQUITY— 

Equity  will  not  suffer  a  wrong  without  remedy,  18,  19. 

Equi^  follows  the  law,  19-23. 

Where  equities  are  equal,  the  first  in  time  shall  prevail,  23,  25. 

Where  there  is  equal  equity  the  law  must  prevail,  25-42. 

He  who  seeks  equity  must  do  equity,  42-44. 

He  who  comes  into  equity  must  come  with  clean  hands,  44. 

Delay  defeats  equities,  44,  45. 
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MAXIMS  OF  EQUITY— {cmUmued.) 
Eqaality  is  equity,  45,  46. 

Equity  looki  to  the  intent  rather  tbiui  the  form,  46,  47. 
Equity  looks  on  that  as  done  whieh  oug^ht  to  hare  been  done,  47,  48. 
Equity  imputes  an  intention  to  fulfil  obligations,  48. 

MISBEPEESENTATION.— See  Fraud  or  Equitt. 

MISTAKE- 
(a.)  Being  mistake  of  law, — 
Jgncrantia  legii  nemintm  exeusat,  427. 
An  agreement  under  a  mistake  of  law  binding,  428. 
Apparent  exceptions  where  there  are  circumstances  of  fraud,  428. 
Where  a  party  acts  under  ignorance  of  a  plain  and  well-known  prin- 
ciple of  law,  it  creates  a  presumption  of  fraud,  or  tnalaJUUg,  428, 
429. 
Surprise  combined  with  a  mistake  of  law  remedied,  429,  430. 
Where  mistake  arises  on  a  doubtful  point  of  law,  a  compromise  will 

be  upheld,  430. 
Family  compromises  upheld  on  thia  ground,  450,  431. 
If  tiiere  be  no  suppreino  veri  or  wggeMio  faJUiy  but  a  full  dia- 

elosnre,  430,  431. 
Family  compromise  uf^ld  on  pnblie  grounds,  430^  431. 
There  must  be  a  full  and  fair  communication  of  all  the  material 
circumstanees,  430,  431. 
No  relief  where  position  of  parties  has  been  altered,  431. 

Unless  there  have  been  gross  imposition,  432. 
Equity  will  not  aid  against  a  hondjidt  purchaser  for  yaloe  without 
notice,  432. 
(6.)  Being  mistake  of  fact, — 
Mistake  of  fact  as  a  general  rule  relieved  against  in  equity,  432. 

1.  Fact  must  be  material,  432,  433. 

Belief  given  though  mistake  is  mutual,  433. 

2.  Must  be  such  as  party  could  not  get  knowledge  of  by  diligent 

inquiry,  433. 

3.  Party  having  knowledge  must  have  been  under  an  obligation  to 

cUscover  the  fact,  433. 

4.  Where  means  of  information  are  equally  open  to  both,  no  relief, 

if  no  confidence  reposed,  433,  434. 
Grounds  for  equitable  relief,  434. 
Oral  evidence  admissible  in  case  of  aeddent,  mistake,  or  fraud,  434, 

435. 
Mistake,  not  of  law,  in  a  written  document  may  be  proved  by  extrinsic 

evidence,  and  the  instrument  rectified,  435. 
May  be  implied  from  nature  of  the  case,  435. 
A  partnership  debt,  though  joint  at  law,  may  be  treated  in  equity  as 

joint  and  several,  435,  436. 
When  obligation  exists  by  virtue  of  covenant  alone,  it  must  be 

measured  by  the  covenant,  436. 
Bectifioation  of  mistake  in  marriage  settlements,  436. 

1.  Where  both  articles  and  settlement  before  marriage,  436. 

2.  Where  pre-nuptial  settlement  purports  to  be  in  pursuance  of 

articles,  436,  437. 

3.  Extrinsic  evidence  admissible  to  show  that  pre-nuptial  settle- 

meut  was  made  in  pursuance  of  articles,  437. 

4.  Settlement  after  marriage,  437. 
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MISTAKS— ((»fi<tni(ed:) 

Mistake  must  be  of  boih  paiiiei,  438. 

Where  iniinunexit  delivered  ap  or  conoelled  imder  a  mieUke,  438. 
Defectiye  execution  of  powere,  438. 
Mistakes  in  wills,  438, 439. 

Mere  misdesoription  of  legatee  will  not  defeat  legaejr,  439. 
Legacy  obtained  by  false  personation  teetu,  439. 
Revocation  of  legacy  on  a  mistake  of  facts,  439,  440. 
Party  claiming  relief  most  have  superior  equity,  44a 
Ko  relief  between  volunteers,  441. 
Or  where  defect  is  declared  fatal  by  statute,  441. 
See  AcciDSNT ;  Extbimsio  Eyidbigb. 

MODUS  ET  CONVENTIO  VINCUNT  LEGEM,  295.— See  Mortoaoe. 

MOETGAGE— 

Definition  of,  293. 

At  common  law,  an  estate  upon  condition,  293. 

Forfeiture  at  law  on  condition  broken,  293,  294. 

Interference  of  equity,  294. 

Equity  operates  on  the  conscience  of  the  mortgagee,  294. 

Held  a  mere  pledge,  with  right  to  redeem,  notwithstanding  forfeiture 

at  law,  294,  295. 
Debtor  cannot  at  time  of  loan  preclude  himself  from  his  right  to  re- 

deem,  295. 
Right  of  pre-emption  may  be  given  to  mortgagee,  295,  296. 
Conveyance,  with  option  to  repurchase,  296. 
Circumstances  distinguishing  a,  from  a  sale  with  right  of  re-purchase, 

296. 
Effects  of  this  distinction,  296,  297. 
In  a  sale  with  right  of  repurchase,  time  is  strictly  to  be  observed, 

296,  297. 
In  a  sale  with  right  of  repurchase,  if  purchaser  die  seised,  money  goes 

to  real  representative,  297.  ^ 

By  way  of  family  settlement,  297. 
Forms  of  mortgage  now  in  disuse, 

1.  Vivum  vadium^  lender  to  pay  himself  from  rents  and  profits, 

297. 

2.  Mortuum  vadium^  creditor  took  rents  and  profits  without  ac- 

count, 298. 

3.  Webh  mortgage,  mortgagor  may  redeem  at  any  time,  298. 
Nature  of  equity  of  redemption,  in  modem  mortgage,  299. 

An  estate  in  land,  over  which  mortgagor  has  full  power,  subject  to 
encumbrance,  299. 

Devolution  of  equity  of  redemption  same  as  of  the  land,  299. 

Who  may  redeem,  299, 300. 

Successive  redemptions,  order  of,  and  general  principle  regarding, 
300. 

Time  to  redeem,  300^  301. 

Statutes  of  limitation,  effect  of,  under  old  and  under  present 
law,  301,  302. 

The  equity  of  the  mortgagor  after  forfeiture  recognised  by  15  &  16 
Vict.,  c.  76,  302. 

Same  equity  further  recognised  by  Judicature  Acts  (1873-75),  300. 

Mortgagor  in  possession  not  accountable  for  rents  and  profits,  303. 

Mortgagor  in  possession  restrained  from  waste  if  security  be  insuf- 
ficient, 303. 
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Mortgagor  tenant  at  will  to  mortgagee,  303. 

Mortgagor  cannot  make  leaaes  landing  on  mortgagee,  303,  304. 

Mortgagee  entitled  to  pooeasion,  304. 

Mortgagee  ahall  not  charge  for  peraonal  troable,  304. 

West  India  estates,  304,  305. 

Stipulation  for  higher  rate  of  interest,  if  in  arrear,  will  be  reliered 

against  as  a  penalty,  305. 
Fines  in  Building  Society  Mortgages,  penal  in  diaxacter,  305. 
Mortgagee  most  keep  estate  in.  necessary  repair  with  sozpliu  renia, 

305. 
Mortgagee  in  possession  mnst  account,  305. 

Eren  although  he  has  assigned  the  mortgage,  305,  3061. 

Bat  only  for  what  he  has,  or  but  for  wilful  default  might  haye,  re- 
ceived, 306. 

Mortgagee  until  payment  cannot  be  compelled  to  produce  hia  title- 
deeds,  306. 

Cannot  take  a  Talid  lease  from  mortgagor,  307. 

Cannot  in  equity  make  a  binding  lease,  307. 

Benewing  lease,  holds  subject  to  mortgagor's  equity,  307. 

Of  advowson,  cannot  present  to  Tscancy,  307,  308. 

Cannot  fell  timber  unless  security  be  insufficient,  308. 

The  doctrine  of  tacking,  its  principles,  308. 
Its  origin,  309. 
Its  rules,  309-315.    See  Tackivo. 

Where  legal  estate  is  outstanding,  mortgages  rank   in  order    of 
time,  3x2. 

Unless  one  have  better  right  to  call  for  legal  estate,  312,  3x3. 

Priority  may  be  lost  by  fraud,  314. 

A  mortgagee 'denying  his  movtgage,  so  as  to  mislead  an  intending 
mortgagee,  3x4,  315. 

Priority  may  be  lost  by  fraud,  315. 

Consolidation  of  mortgages,  3x5. 
Distinguished  from  tacking,  315,  316. 
Necessary  limit  to,  316. 

Special  remedies  of  mortgagee,  316,  317. 

Foreclosure,  316. 

How  affected  by  statutes  of  limitation,  3x7. 

Sale  by  court,  under  15  k  x6  Vict,  c.  86,  317. 

Power  of  sale  in  mortgage  deed,  317,  3x8. 

Powers  under  33  &  24  Vict.,  c  145,  3x8. 

Compensation  on  compulsory  purchase,  318. 

Mortgagee  may  pursue  all  his  remedies  concurrently,  3x8,  319. 

If  mortgagee  foreclose  first,  and  then  sue  on  the  coTenant,  he  oi>ena 
the  foreclosure,  and  mortgagor  nuty  redeem,  319. 

He  will  be  restrained  from  suing,  if  he  haye  not  the  estate  in  bis 
power,  3x9. 

The  equity  of  redemption  follows  the  limitations  of  the  original 
estate,  319,  320. 

By  husband  of  his  wife's  estate,  32a 

Tike  equity  of  redemption  results  to  the  wife,  320. 
Unless  different  intention  manifested,  320. 

By  husband  of  husband's  own  estate,  320-324. 

See  MoRTGAOB,  Equitablb  ;  M0BTOAOX8  OF  Persokaltt  ;  Pledge  ; 
Tacking  ;  Covsoudatiok  ;  F&AUDULEirr  Gifts. 
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MORTGAGE,  EQUITABLE— 

Of  realty  by  depoiit  of  title-deeds,  321-324. 

Statute  of  Fraudi  require!  contracts  conoeming  lands  to  be  in  writ* 
ing,  321. 

Deposit  of  title-deeds  evidence  of  agreement  for,  321. 

Origin  of  the  doctrine,  322. 

When  deposit  of  title-deeds  coven  further  advances  with  inter- 
est, 322. 

Deposit  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  legal  moeigage,  322,  323. 

Parol  agreement  to  deposit  deeds  for  money  advanced,  323. 

All  title-deeds  need  not  be  deposited,  323. 

Equitable  mortgagee  parting  with  title-deeds  to  mortgagor,  323. 

Has  priority  to  a  subsequent  legal  mortgagee,  with  notice,  323. 

Legal  mortgagee  postx>ODed  to  equitable  mortgagee,  if  former  guilty 
of  fraud  or  gross  negligence,  323,  324. 

But  not  if  lie  have  made  bond  fide  inquiry  after  the  deeds,  324. 

Gross  and  wilful  negligence  tantamount  to  fraud,  324. 

Absence  of  inquiry  after  deeds  presumptive  evidence  of  fraud,  324. 

MORTGAGES  OP  PERSONALTY - 
Differences  between,  and  pledges,  325. 

(a.)  In  their  own  nature,  325. 

(6.)  As  to  remedies,  325,  326. 
Differences  between,  and  mortgages  of  realty,  326. 

(a.)  As  to  remedies,  326,  327. 

(6.)  As  to  tacking,  327. 
See  Pledges. 

MOBTUUM  VADIUM.— See  Mobtoaok. 

NATURAL  EQUITY— 

Cannot  always  be  enforced  in  courts,  i,  2. 

NATURAL  JUSTICE.— See  Natural  Equity. 

NE  EXEAT  REGNO— 

Writ  of,  to  prevent  a  person  leaving  the  realm*  615. 

Granted  in  private  cases  with  caution,  615. 

Only  in  cases  of  equitable  debts,  615. 

Except  where  alimony  decreed,  and  husband  intends  to  leave  the 

jurisdiction,  615. 
Or  where  there  is  an  admitted  balance,  but  plaintiff  claims  a  larger 

sum,  616. 
The  debt  must  be  certain  in  its  nature,  616, 
Judicature  Acts,  effect  of,  616. 

NEGLIGENCE— 

Viffilantibus  non  doi'mientibug  aquittu  tvhvtnii,  44,  45. 

Gross,  disentitles  plaintiff  to  relief,  and  .often  postpones  him  to 

others,  137,  138. 
See  LiENB ;  MoBTOAOBS  ;  Accidbnt,  &e. 

NEGOTIABLE  INSTRUMENT.— See  Bill  op  Exchangb. 

NON-NEGOTIABLE  INSTRUMENT.— See  Bill  of  Ezchanob.; 

NO  WRONG  WITHOUT  A  REMEDY  IN  EQUITY— 
Meaning  of  this  maxim,  18. 
Its  limits,  x8,  19. 
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NOTICE— 

Of  auignment  of  chose  in  action,  effect  of,  98,  99.     See  Equitable 

ASBIOMMENT. 

Purchaser  with,  a  trustee  to  extent  of  prior  claim  of  which  he  had 

notice,  35,  36. 
Secitf— Sub-purchaser  with  notice,  if  hit  vendor  bought  without, 

36,  37. 
Or  sub-purchaser  without  notice,  if  his  yendor  bought  with,  36,  37. 
Of  voluntary  settlement,  subsequent  purchaser  not  affected  by,  37. 
May  be  actual  or  constructive,  37. 

Rule  as  to  actual  notice  laid  down  in  Lloyd  v*  Banks,  37,  38. 
Constructive  notice  of  two  kinds — 

1.  Where  actual  notice  of  a  fact,  which  would  have  led  to  notice 

of  other  facts,  38,  39. 

2.  Where  inquiry  purposely  avoided,  to  escape,  39. 
Mere  want  of  caution  not  constructive,  39,  40. 
Inquiry  after  title-deeds  must  be  made,  4a 

Notice  to  agent  is  notice  to  principal,  40-43. 
Must  have  been  given  in  the  same  tiaoaaction,  41. 
See  MoBTOAOB. 

NOTICE.    PURCHASER     FOR    VALUABLE     CONSIDERATION 
WITHOUT— 
Defence  of  purchase  for  valuable  consideration  without  notice,  a6, 

27. 
General  remarks  as  to,  37. 

When  purchaser  obtains  legal  estate  at  time  of  purchase,  27,  28. 
When  purchaser  gets  in  legal  estate  subsequently,  28. 
When  purchaser  has  best  right  to  call  for  legal  estate,  28, 29. 
Defence  good  when  plaintiff  having  legal  estate  applies  to  auxiliary 

jurisdiction,  30-33. 
Secut,  where  Chancery  has  concurrent  jurisdiction,  33. 
Where  legal  estate  outstanding,  incumbrancers  take  in  order  of  time, 

33f  34- 
Where  plaintiff  has  a  mere  equity,  the  court  will  not  interfere,  34, 

35. 
Parchaser  with  notice  cannot  protect  himself  by  getting  in  legal 

estate  from  express  trustee,  161,  162. 

NUISANCE- 

Public,  abated  by  indictment,  and  sometimes  also  by  injunction  on 

an  information  filed,  561. 
Where  it  causes  special  dam^e,  561. 
Injunction  in  case  of  private,  561,  562. 

Court  will  not  interfere  where  damages  a  sufficient  remedy,  562. 
But  will  where  damage  is  irreparable,  562. 
Ancient  lights,  562,  563. 
Right  to  lateral  support  of  setl,  563. 
In  case  of  pollution  of  streams,  563,  564. 

ONCE  A  MORTGAQE— 
Always  a  mortgage,  295. 

OPTION  TO  PURCHASE— 

Conversion  depending  upon,  183. 
(a.)  Option  previous  to  will,  z83>i85. 
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OPTION  TO  TTTRCHABE-icontinued,) 

(i.)  General  deviae,  who  entitled  to  moneyi,  183,  184. 
(3.)  Specific  devise,  who  entitled  to  moneys,  184,  185. 
{b,)  Option  subseqaent  to  will,  185--187. 

(i.)  General  deviBe,  who  entitled  to  moneye,  186. 
(2.)  Specific  devxie,  who  entitled  to  moneys,  186, 187. 
See  C0NVXB8109. 

PARAPHERNALIA— 
Nature  of,  367. 

Old  family  jeweU  are  not,  367. 
When  pott-nuptial  gifts  from  hnshand  are,  367. 
Gifts  from  stranger  are  not,  367,  368. 
Wife  cannot  dispose  of,  during  hnsVand's  life,  368. 
Husband  cannot  dispose  of,  by  will,  368. 
Are  subject  to  husband's  debts,  368. 
Widow's  claim  to  her,  preferred  to  general  legacies,  368. 
Widow  is  entitled  to  redemption  of,  out  of  penonal  estate  of  deceased 
husband,  368,  369. 

PAROL  EVIDENCE- 

Admissible  in  favour  of  resulting  trust,  to  show  actual  purchaser, 

123. 
Or  to  rebut  presumption  of  advancement,  135,  126. 
Inadmissible,  dehors  the  will,  to  raise  question  of  election,  324. 
To  support  apparent  intention  of  testator  to  give  cumulative  legacies, 
admitted,  253-258. 
See  ExTBDfaio  Evidsnob. 

PARTITION- 

Origin  of  equitable  jurisdiction  in,  576. 

Writ  of  partition  at  law  inadequate,  576,  577. 

Reversioner  cannot  maintain  suit  for,  577. 

Nor  oan  person  claiming  under  disputed  legal  title,  577. 

Provisions  of  Trustee  Act  (1850),  where  persons  interested  are  under 

disability,  578. 
How  made,  578. 

Difficulties,  where  property  small,  of  eanying  mto  e€eot,  578,  579. 
Now  remedied  by  sale  under  Partition  Acts  (1868  and  1876),  579. 

PARTNERSHIP— 

Equity  has  a  practically  exclusive  jurisdiction,  487. 

Enforces  sjiecifio  performance  of  agreement  to  eater  into,  for  definite 

time,  where  acts  of  part-performance,  487,  488. 
Injunction  against  omission  of  name  of  one  of  partners,  488. 
Injunction  against  carrying  on  another  business,  488. 
Injunction  against  destruction  of  partnership  property,  or  exclusion 

of  partner,  488,  489. 
Courts  of  equity  will  not  decree  specific  performance  of  articles  of, 

where  remedy  at  law  is  entirely  adequate,  409. 
Nor  of  an  agreement  to  refer  to  arbitration,  unless  under  Common 

Law  Procedure  Act  (1854),  489. 
Dissolution  of  partnership,  modes  of, — 
(x.)  By  operation  of  law,  489^  49a 
(2.)  By  agreement  of  parties,  490. 

Partnership  at  will  may  be  dissolved  at  aoy  moment,  490. 
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PABTNEBSHIP— (<?onCint(«(i ) 

Dinolation  by  eTent  provided  for,  490. 
Partnership  continuing  after  term  agreed  on,  ia  partnenliip 
at  will,  on  old  terms,  490,  491. 
(3.)  By  decree  of  court,  491. 

Where  induced  by  fraud,  491* 

Gross  misconduct  and  breach  of  trust,  491. 

Continual  breaches  of  contract,  491. 

Wilful  and  permanent  neglect  of  business,  492. 

Mere  disagreement  or  incompatibility  of  temper  not  a  ground 

for  dissolution,  493. 
Unless  it  be  such  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  carry  on  the 

business,  492. 
Insanity  of  partner  whose  skill  is  indispensable,  49a. 
Share  in,  a  right  to  money,  492. 
Account  on  dissolution,  493. 

Receiver  appointed  only  in  case  of  dissolution,  493. 
Account  where  no  dissolution  is  prayed,  493. 
Partner  making  advantage  out  of  partnership  accountable  to  other 

partners,  493. 
Representatives  of  deceased  partner  entitled  to  an  account,  have  no 

lien  on  partnership  estate,  493,  494. 
In  equity  land  forming  an  asset  of,  is  money,  494. 
Personal  representative  takes,  494. 
Immaterial  whether  Umd  acquired  by  purchase  or  devise,  if  *  involved 

in '  the  business,  494. 
Creditors  may,  on  decease  of  one  partner,  go  against  survivors,  or 

against  the  estate  of  deceased,  494,  495. 
Separate  creditors  paid  out  of  separate  estate  before  partnership 

creditors,  495. 
Partnership  creditors  paid  out  of  partnership  funds  before  separate 

creditors,  495. 
Two  firms  having  «  common  partner  could  not  sue  each  other  at  law, 

but  might  in  equity,  495,  496. 
At  law  one  party  cannot  sue  his  co-partner  in  a  partnership  transac- 
tion— ^he  may  in  equity,  496. 

PARTNERSHIP  PROPERTY.— See  Commercial  Purchabks;  Joint 

Tbnanoies. 

PATENTS.— See  Injunction. 

PEACE,  BILLS  OF.— See  Bill  of  Peace. 

PENALTIES.— See  PoBFXiTUBBS,  Penalties  and. 

PENDENTE  LITE— 

Purchase  of  interest,  considered  as  maintenance  or  champerty,  when, 
and  when  not,  loa. 

PENSIONS— 

Assignment  of,  contrary  to  public  policy,  loi. 

PERFORMANCE— 

Equity  imputes  an  intention  to  fulfil  an  obligation,  288. 

I.  Covenant  to  purchase  land,  and  land  is  purchased,  228-231. 
The  thing  given  must  be  of  the  same  kind,  228-231. 
Consent  of  trustees  not  essential,  231,  232. 
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Covenant  may  be  executed  in  part,  331. 
Covenant  to  purchase  does  not  create  a  lien  on  lands  pur- 
chased, 233. 
Right  of  cestui  que  iruit  to  follow  trust-fund,  distinguished 
from  performance,  333,  333. 
3.  Covenant  to  pay  or  leave  by  will,  and  share  under  the  Statutes 
of  Distribution,  333-336. 
(a.)  When  husband's  death  occurs  at  or  before  time  when  the 
obligation  accrues,  distributive  share  is  a  performance, 

a33»  234. 
Whether  intestacy  immediate  or  resulting,  334,  335. 

(6.)  Where  husband's  death  occurs  after  obligation  ncorues, 

distributive  share  is  not  a  performance,  335,  336. 

See  Satispactiok. 

PERPETUATE  TESTIMONY,  BILL  TO.- See  Testimony,  Bill  to 

P£BP£TUATE. 

PERSONALTY— 

Parol  declaration  of  trust  of,  binds,  70-75. 

Where  donor  assigns  his  equitable  interest  in,  70-75. 

An  imperfect  transfer  of,  not  sided  in  favour  of  a  volunteer,  68,  69. 

An  imperfect  transfer  of,  aided  in  favour  of  a  purchaser,  68,  69. 

See  Trust  ;  Absets. 

PINMONEY- 

Nature  and  object  of,  365. 

Differs  from  separate  estate,  in  some  respects,  but  resembles  it  in 
others,  365,  366. 

Wife  can  claim  only  one  year's  arrears  of,  366. 

Unless  husband  has  promised  to  pay  in  full,  366. 

Where  husband  has  provided  apparel,  a  satisfaction  of,  366. 

Wife's  executors  cannot  claim  any  arrears  of,  367. 

PLEDGE— 

Difference  between,  and  mortgage  of  personalty,  335. 
(a.)  In  nature.  335. 
(6.)  As  to  remedies,  335,  336. 

Remedy  of  pledgor  is  at  law,  335. 
Remedy  of  pledgee  in  equity,  336. 
Pledgee  may  sell  without  action,  336. 
Difference  between,  and  mortgage  of  realty,  336,  327. 

Tacking  of  debts,  337. 
See  MoRTOAOES  of  Personaltt. 

POLICY  OF  ASSURANCE— 

Assignable  in  equity,  73-74,  94, 95. 
Assignable  now  at  law  also,  74,  75,  95,  96. 
Person  paying  premiums  has  lien  on,  141. 

PORTIONS— 

Leaning  against  doable,  249,  35a 
See  Satisfaction. 

POSSIBILITIES— 

Coupled  with  interest  in  resl  estate  may  be  assigned  at  law,  95, 
In  personalty,  auignable  in  equity,  94,  95. 

3D 
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POST-NUPTIAL  SETTLEMENT.— See  SsTrLSMEifT. 

POST-OBIT  BONI>- 

When  relieved  against,  469.    See  Fbaud  i^  Equity. 

POWER  OF  ATTORNEY— 

To  receiye  money  with  direction  to  pay  to  creditor,  not  equitable 
asaignment,  97,  98. 

POWERS— 

Defective  execation  of,  when  aided,  491-433. 

Execution  of,  must  always  be  bond  JUU  for  the  end  designed,  472, 473. 

Secret  agreement  in  fraud  of  object  void,  472,  473. 

So  too  appointment  by  father  to  sickly  infant^  473. 

Doctrine  of  illusory  appointments  abolished  by  i  WilL  IV.,  c  46, 

473,  474. 

POWERS  IN  NATURE  OF  TRUSTS— 

Court   compels    their    execution,    although    wholly    unexecuted, 

109,110^423. 
General  intention  in  favour  of  a  class  carried  out,  if  partic4lar  inten- 
tion fail,  Z09,  iia 
Such  powers  in  effect  trusts,  subject  to  power  of  selection,  xia 
When  court  selects,  the  shares  given  are  equal,  iia 

POWER  OF  SALE— 

Implied,  when  a  charge  of  debts,  X13,  1 14. 

PRECATORY  WORDS— 

No  trust  if  there  is  a  discretion,  104. 

Recommendation  must  be  imperative,  104,  105. 

The  court  leans  against  construing  precatory  words  as  imperative,  106. 

PRE-EMPTION— 

Right  of,  in  mortgagee,  295,  996. 

PRESUMPTION.— See  Advancement;  Implied  Trusts;   Resdltikg 
Tbustb;  Fraud  in  Equitt. 

PRINCIPAL— 

Notice  to  agent  is  notice  to,  when,  40,  41. 

Mandate  from,  to  agent  not  comuiunicated  to  a  third  person,  does 

not  create  a  trust,  97-99. 
Agent  cannot  make  profit  at  expense  of  his,  xsa 
Good  faith  essential  in  dealings  between,  and  agent,  466.       ^ 
Bill  for  an  account  by,  against  his  agent,  498. 
Agent  can  have  interpleader  against  his,  when,  5^3,  584.    , 

PRINCIPLES  OF  EQUITY— See  Eqditt. 

PROMISSORY  NOTE.— See  Bill  op  Bxcbangb. 

PUBLIC  OFFICERS— 

Assignment  of  salaries  of,  xoi. 

PUBLIC  POLICY.— See  Equitablb  Assignment;  Fraud  in  Equity. 

PURCHASE-MONEY— 

Liability  of  purchaser  to  see  to  i^iiplieation  of,  XXX-X14. 
(a.)  If  purchase  of  personal  property,  purchaser  exonerated,  izi. 
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PURCHASE-MONEY— (con^intt<d. ) 

(6.)  If  purchase  of  real  property, — 

{€ta.)  Where  charge  of  debt*  generally  (with  or  without 

legacies  also),  purchaser  exonerated,  rzi,  112. 
(66. )  Where  charge  of  or  trust  for  ipecific  debts  or  for  legacies 
and  annuities  only,  purchaser  not  exonerated,  112. 
Exemption  of  purchaser  from  all  liability  for,  under  Lord  8t.  Leo- 
nard's and  Lord  Cranworth*8  Aoti,  112. 

PURCHASER— 

Defence  of  purchase  for  valuable  coniideratioa  without  notice,  26,  27. 

Where,  obtains  legal  estate  at  time  of  purehaae,  27,  a8. 

Where,  gets  in  the  legal  estate  subsequently,  28. 

Where,  has  best  right  to  call  for  legal  estate,  28,  29. 

Where  plaintiff,  having  legal  estate,  applies  to  auxiliary  jurisdiction 

of  equity,  defence  good,  30-33. 
Rule  inapplicable  where  Chancery  hai  concurrent  jurisdiction,  as  in 

bill  for  dower,  33. 
Where  legal  estate  is  outstanding,  incumbrancers  take  in  order  of 

time,  33, 34. 
27  Mix.,  c  4,  for  protection  of,  83. 
Voluntary  settlement  void  as  against  subsequent,  74,  83. 
Mortgagee  is,  but  judgment  creditor  is  not,  84. 
For  value  of  heir-at-law,  or  deviaee  of  voluntary  donor,  not  within 

27  Elix.,  c.  4,  84. 
Nor  is  one  claiming  under  second  voluntary  conveyance,  84. 
Bond  fide,  under  27  Elis.,  c.  4,  who  is,  84,  85. 
Liability  of,  to  see  to  applioation  of  purchase-money,  111-114. 
Of  personalty  exonerated,  in. 
Where  trust  of  or  charge  on  lands  for  payment  of  debts  and  legacies, 

exonerated  from  liability,  xii,*iia. 
Trustees'  power  of  giving  receipts  to,  under  22  k  23  Vict.,  c  35,  an 

23  Ac  24  Vict.,  c.  145,  112. 
Trustees  and  others  in  like  capacity  cannot  in  general  be,  from  cestui 

que  truttf  150. 
With  notice  cannot  protect  himself  by  getting  in  the  legal  estate 

from  an  express  trustee,  i6x,  z6a. 
Devise  to  heir  makes  him  a,  277. 
No  discovery  against,  without  notice,  30-33* 

PURCHASES  BY  TRUSTEES.— See  Trustees. 

QUIA  TIMET.— See  Bill  Quia  Timet. 

QUI  PRIOR  EST  TEMPORE  POTIOR  EST  JURE— 
Application  of  this  maxim,  and  its  limits,  23,  24. 
True  expression  of  the  maxim,  24,  25. 

RANQE  OF  INVESTMENTS.— See  iNVESTMEnrB ;  Trustees. 

RECEIPTS,   POWER  OF  GIVING.— See  Trustees  ;    Executors  ; 
Purchaser,  &c. 

RECONVERSION- 

I.  By  acts  of  parties,  199-206. 
By  absolute  owner,  199,  200. 
By  owner  of  an  undivided  share,  20a 
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Of  money  to  be  tamed  into  land,  200. 
Of  land  to  be  converted  into  money,  200,  201. 
By  remainder-man,  aoi. 
By  infants,  aoi,  202. 
By  lunatics,  202. 
By  married  women,  902. 
Money  into  land,  202-204. 
Land  into  money,  203,  204. 
How  election  to  take  property  in  actual  state  is  shown,  204. 
By  express  direction,  904. 
By  implied  direction  from  conduct,  204* 
As  to  land  into  money,  204,  205. 
As  to  money  into  land,  905,  206. 
2.  By  operation  of  law,  306. 
Money  at  home  and  no  declaration  regarding  it,  906,  907. 
Examples  of  money  being  at  home  and  no  such  declaration,  207, 
208. 

RECTIFICATION  OF  CONTRACT— 

Ec|ttity  compels,  on  ground  of  mistake  or  fraud,  435. 
Mistake  may  be  implied  from  nature  of  transaction,  435. 
Settlement  may  be  rectified  in  conformity  with  marriage  articles, 

when,  436,  437. 
Parol  evidence  of  mistake,  when  admitted  in  suits  for  specific  jier- 

forraance,  533,  534. 
Conveyancer  relieved  against  mistake  in  deed  of  hli  own  drawing;, 

53a. 

REDUCTION  INTO  POSSESSION- 

A  duty  of  trustee,  for  security  of  trust  funds,  158. 
Of  wife's  choK,  what  u  and  what  is  not,  384,  385. 

RELEASE- 

By  cestui  que  trust  bars  proceedings  for  breach  of  trust,  165. 

REMEDIES— 

Of  cestui  que  trust  against  trustees  and  others.    See  Trusties. 

Of  mortgagors  and  mortgagees.    See  Mortoaok  ;  Mortqaqb,  Eqi'it- 

ABLK ;  Mobtoagks  of  Personalty. 
In  cases  of  fraud.    See  Fraud  iv  Equity. 

REMUNERATION. 

None  allowed  to  trustees,  48. 

Solicitor  allowed  only  costs  out  of  i>ocket,  148. 

Solicitor  may  stipulate  for,  148,  149. 

RENEWAL  OF  LEASE— 

Trustee  renewing  in  hii  own  name,  a  constructive  trustee  of  re- 
newed lease,  139. 

So  a  tenant  for  life,  139. 

So  a  partner  renewing  lease  of  psrtnership  premises,  139. 

Trustee  or  executor  renewing  has  lien  on  trust-fund  for  expenses  of, 
141. 

REPUROHASB— 

Right  of,  in  mortgagor,  296,  297. 

RESULTING  TRUST.— See  Impued  and  Resulting  Trusts* 
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RESULTING  USE. -See  Trust. 

REVERSIONARY  PROPRIETY— 
GoDTersion  of,  by  tnutees,  160. 
AssigBDieiit  of  married  woman'*,  383,  384. 

ROMAN  LAW. -See  Civil  Law. 

RULE  IN  SHELLEY'S  CAS£.-See  Shkllet's  Case,  Role  in. 

SALVAGE  M0NEY3.'--See  PoucT  OF  Ajbsubakce. 

SATISFACTION— 

Pretnpposei  intention,  237. 

1.  Of  debts  by  legacies,  337-341. 
A  legacy  imports  bounty,  2. 

If  legacy  be  eqaal  to  d^t,  it  is  a  satisfaction,  338. 

If  legacy  be  less  than  debt,  it  u  not  a  satisfaction,  238. 

If  greater  than  debt,  it  is  a  satisfaction,  338L 

Where  debt  contracted  after  will,  no  presumption  of,  238. 

Circumstances  rebutting  the  presumption,  238. 

Direction  in  will  for  payment  of  debts  and  legscies^  effect  of, 

a39- 
Direction  in  will  to  pay  debts  alone,  effect  of,  239. 
Time  for  payment  of  legacy  differing  from  that  of  debt,  effect  of, 

339,  340. 
Contingent  legacy  never  a  satisfaction,  240,  341. 

2.  Of  legacies  by  subsequent  legacies,  241-343. 

Two  legacies  under  the  same  instrument,  if  equal,  not  cnrou* 
latiTe  in  absence  of  internal  evidence  to  the  contrary,  341. 

Two  legacies  under  the  same  instrument,  if  unequal,  cumu- 
lative, 242. 

By  different  instruments,  primd/octe  cumulative,  whether  equal 
or  unequal,  242. 

Unless  same  motive  expressed  and  same  sum,  342,  343. 

Extrinsic  evidence  admissible  where  the  court  raises  the  presump- 
tion, 343. 

Where  the  court  does  not  raise  the  presumption,  inadmissible, 

243. 
^'  I  Of  legacy  by  portion,  and  of  portion  by  legacy. 

Rule  does  not  apply  to  legacies  and  portions  to  a  stranger,  244. 

Or  to  illegitimate  child,  244. 

Unless  the  legacy  and  portion  be  for  the  same  specific  purpose, 

245. 
Presumption  founded  on  good  sense,  345,  246. 
Presumption  applies  where  donor  has  placed  himself  in  loco  pa- 

rerUii  to  donee,  246. 
What  is  putting  one*s  self  in  loco  parentis,  246,  247. 
A  person  meaning  to  put  himself  in  locopcwentiM  with  reference 

to  providing  for  the  child,  247,  248. 
I^ioaning  against  presumption  of  double  portions,  249,  250. 
Hame  principles  applicable  when  settlement  comes  before  will, 

250. 
Not  a  question  of  satisfaction  of  debt,  250,  351. 
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Where  settlement  cornea   first,  persons  taking  under  it  are  pur 
chasers  with  right  to  elect  between  settlement  and  will,  251, 
252. 
I/egacy  to  a  child,  or  tp  a  wife,  to  whom  testator  is  indebted,  353. 
Advancement  by  father  to  child  to  whom  he  is  indebted,  253,  254. 
Sum  given  by  second  instrument  if  less,  is  pro  tanto,  252,  253. 
Extrinsic  eridence,  admissibility  of,  253-258. 
A  presumption  against  the  apparent  intention  of  instrument  may- 
be rebutted  by  parol  evidence,  but  not  vice  vend,  254-258. 
Admitted  only  to  ocmstrue  the  will,   not  to  import  extrinsic 
matter,  257,  258. 

SECURITIES,   MARSHALLING  OF.— See  Maeshalluto  of  SBcrni- 
TIK8. 

SEPARATE  ESTATE— 

Protective  jurisdiction  of  Chancery  in  permitting  married  woman  to 
hold  separate  estate,  340,  341. 

Feme  covert  cannot  at  Common  Law  hold  property  apart  from  her 
husband,  $eeu$  in  equity,  340,  341. 

Separate  property  before  the  **  Married  Women's  Property  Act,*' 
1870,  how  created,  342. 

By  ante-nuptial  agreement,  341,  342. 

By  post-nuptial  agreement  with  the  husband,  342. 

On  desertion  by  the  husband,  and  by  20  ft  21  Vict.,  c.  85,  342. 

Gifts  from  husband  to  wife,  or  by  stranger,  342. 

Under  express  limitation  to  separate  use,  342,  343. 

Interposition  of  trustees  unnecessary  to  existence,  343. 

Husband  a  trustee  for  wife,  343. 

Words  creating  a  separate  use,  343,  344.  ' 

What  words  insuffideiit,  344. 

Wife's  power  of  disposition  over  separate  estate,  344. 

She  may  dispose  of  personalty  without  his  consent,  345. 

She  may  dispose  of  life  estate  in  realty,  345. 

And  of  her  fee-simple  estate  by  will  or  deed  as  if  %feme  $rfU,  345,  346. 

Separate  property  liable  for  her  breach  of  trust,  346,  347. 

Unless  there  be  a  restraint  against  anticipation,  347. 

The  savings  or  income  of  separate  estate  are  also,  347. 

She  may  permit  her  husband  to  receive  it,  347,  348. 

She  is  entitled  to  only  one  year's  account  against  him,  348. 

He  takes  undisposed  of,  at  her  death  ^ure  maWtt,  or  as  her  adminis- 
trator, 348. 

Property  limited  to  such  uses  BM/eme  covert  may  appoint,  is  not,  348. 

Difference  between  separate  property  and  general  i>ower  of  appoint- 
ment in  fcTne  covert,  384. 
(i.)  Separat'C  property  only  recognised  in  equity;  her  light  to  exe- 
cute a  power  recognised  at  law  and  in  equity,  348,  349. 
(2.)]  Feme  covert  cannot  contract  a  debt 'to  bind  her  apx>ointed 

property ;  but  her  separate  property  liable,  348,  349. 
(3.)  Appointees  under  a  power  rank  in  order  of  date,  bat  creditors 
of  separate  estate  rank  paripasfu,  349. 

Though  generally  regarded  as  hfeme  eote  in  equity  as  to  her  separate 
estate,  she  could  not  originally  bind  that  estate  with  debts  in 
equity,  351. 

Rule  relaxed,  351. 
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SEPARATE  ^TATE^  {amtinued.) 

Her  separate  estate  was  bound  hj  an  instrument  under  seal,  351. 

By  biU  of  «zohange  or  promissory  note,  351. 

By  ordinary  written  agreement,  551,  35a. 

Equity  would  not  allow  her  to  bind  her  separate  estate  on  a 
common  cuMumpity  35a. 
Erroneously  held  that  charging  the  separate  estate  was  executing  a 

power  of  appointment,  35a. 
Power  and  separate  property  confounded,  353. 
Appointees  under  a  power  rank  in  order  of  time,  353,  353. 
Creditors  of  separate  estate  take  paripa$iu,  35a,  353. 
Courts  now  hold  that,  to  the  same  extent  that  she  is  regarded  tBfetne 

9oU,  slie  may  contract  debts,  353. 
Her  verbal  ongmgemonts  now  binding  on  her  separate  estate,  353,  354* 
No  personal  decree  against  a  feme  covert,  354. 
General  engagements  bind  the  corpus  of  her  personalty,  rents,  and 

profits  of  her  realty,  354. 
Now  also  the  eorpuM  of  her  realty,  354. 
Creditor's  suit  for  administration  of,  354. 
The  origin  of  restraint  on  anticipation,  355. 
Feme  covert  prohibited  from  taking  the  income  before  actually  due, 

35S. 
A  man  or  feme  »oU  cannot  be  so  prohibited,  355,  356. 

Restraint  attaches  to  future  covertures,  356. 

8he  has  AJtu  disponendi  over  her,  356. 

If  restrained,  she  is  entitled  to  the  present  eDJo3rme^  exclusively,  356. 

Separate  estate,  with  or  without  restraint,  exists  only  during  cover- 
ture,  356, 

Separate  use  will  arise  on  marriage,  356. 

Restraint  on  alienation  depends  on,  and  is  a  modification  of,  separate 
estate,  and  has  no  independent  existence,  356,  357. 

When  discovert,  she  has  full  powers  of  alienation,  357. 

In  what  cases  the  trust  will  be  wholly  destroyed,  so  as  not  to  attach 
on  marriage,  357,  358. 

If  property  remain  in  tt<Uu  qvu>,  husband  must  take  it  with  trusts  im- 
pressed upon  it,  358. 

If  she  sell  it,  and  receive  the  purchase-money,  the  trust  is  destroyed, 

358. 
What  words  will  restrain  alienation,  358,  359. 

Wh»t  words  held  not  suflScient,  359. 

Court  of  equity  cannot  dispense  with  fetter  on  alienation,  359,  360. 

Under  Married  Women's  Property  Act,  33  k  34  Vict.,  c  93,  360. 

Distinction  between  statutory  and  equitable,  360,  361. 

Items  of  statutory  separate  estate, — 

I.  Wages  and  earnings  of  all  married  women  after  date  of  the 

Act,  361. 

a.  Personalty  devolving  on  woman  married  after  the  Act  ab  intettato, 

and  sums  of  money  under  £aoo  under  any  deed  or  will,  361. 

3.  Rents  and  profits  of  real  estate  devolving  06  intettato^  361,  363. 

4.  Investments  in  securities  authorised  by  the  Act,  36a. 

5.  Life  policies  to  the  separate  use  of  the  wife,  36a. 

Summary  jurisdiction  in  questions  between  husband  and  wife,  as  to, 

36a,  363. 
Married  woman^s  right  of  action  at  law  in  respect  of,  363. 
Her  liability  for  debts  contracted  before  marriage,  363,  364. 
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Extent  of  husband*!  liability  for  same  debts,  364, 365. 

Wife's  liability  for  maintenance  of  hasband  and  children  out  of,  365. 

See  also  Pin  Monet  ;  Paraphernalia. 

SET-OFF— 

At  law,  no  set-off  in  case  of  mutual  unconnected  debts,  504. 

In  connected  accounts,  balance  recoverable  both  at  law  and  in  equity. 

If  demands  are  connected,  equity  sometimes  interposes,  504,  505. 
As  in  mutual  independent  debts  where  there  is  mutual  credit,  505. 
Though  no,  at  law,  505. 

Mutual  debts  where  there  is  mutual  credit  as  to  such  debts,  505. 
Mere  cross  demands  do  not  suffice  to  cause  interference  of  equity, 

506. 
In  cross  demands,  which  if  recoverable  at  law  would  be  subject  of, 

equity  relieves,  506,  507. 
In  winding-up,  debts  not  set  off  against  calls,  507. 
Under  Bankruptcy  Act,  1869,  507. 
None,  of  debts  accruing  in  separate  rights,  507,  508. 
Except  under  special  circumstances,  as  fraud,  508. 
Law  and  equity  now  the  same  in  all  these  respects,  504-508. 

SETTLEMENT— 

I.  Apart  from  consideration  of  marriage, — 

(tt.)  Voluntary.    See  Voldntart  Trosts. 

(6.)  Colourably  valuable.    See  Fraudulent  Trusts  and  Gifts. 

II.  In  consideration  of  marriage,— 

(a.)  Where  the  marriage  is  to  follow — 

The  marriage  is  a  valuable  consideration,  85,  86. 

Seeiu^  if  the  marriage  a  mere  cloak  of  fraud,  86,  87. 

Who  are  within  the  scope  of  the  marriage-consideration,  90. 
(&.)  Where  the  marriage  is  already  over, — 

The  marriage  is  no  consideration,  or  only  a  meritorious  con- 
sideration, 85. 

Seciu,  if  settlement  is  in  pursuance  of  ante-nuptial  articles, 
85,86. 

Or  if  slight  value  in  money  is  added,  86. 

III.  In  cases  of  infants  (male  and  female), — 

(a.)  Where  made  with  sanction  of  court  under  Marriage  Act,  4 

Geo.  IV.,  c.  76,  404, 
(6.)  Where  made  with  sanction  of  court  under  Infant  Settlement 

Act,  1855,  404. 
See  also  Voluntary  Settlements  ;  Voluntary  Trusts. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  ACCOUNTS.— See  Accounts  ;  Trustees. 

SETTLEMENT,  WIFE'S  EQUITY  TO.— See  Equitt  to  Settleiiknt. 

SETTLEMENT  IN  FRAUD  ON  MARITAL  RIGHTS.-See  Fraud 
ON  Marital  Rights. 

SHELLEY'S  CASE,  RULE  IN— 

When  followed  and  when  not  in  equity,  61-67. 
See  Executed  and  Executory  Trusts. 
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SOLICITORS—     " 

When  trustee!,  only  allowed  coits  out  of  pocket,  148. 
May  stipulate  to  reoeiye  compenaation,  148,  149. 
Lien  on  deeds  and  papera  of  client,  329. 
On  fund  realised  in  a  suit,  329,  330. 
Gifts  from  client  to,  void,  46a,  463. 
May  purchase  from  client,  when,  463. 
Rule  as  to  gifts  is  absolute,  463. 

Solicitor  must  take  no  more  advantage  than  his  fair  professional  re- 
muneration, 463,  464. 
Agreement  to  pay  gross  sum  for  past  business  is  Talid,  464. 
Also  for  future  business  tmder  33  k  34  Vict.,  c.  a8,  464. 

SPECIFIC  LEOACY.-See  Legacibb. 

SPECIFIC  PERFORMANCE— 

Breach  of  contract  at  common  law  renders  only  liable  to  damages, 

513- 
In  equity  contract  must  be  exactly  performed,  513. 
Inadequacy  of  remedy  at  law,  ground  of  equitable  jurisdiction,  513. 
Cases  in  which  equity  will  not  decree, — 
(i.)  An  illegal  or  Immoral  contract,  513. 
(x )  An  Agreement  without  consideration,  514. 
(3.)  A  contract  which  the  court  cannot  enforce — 
(a.)  Where  personal  skill  required,  514,  515. 
(6.)  Contract  to  transfer  goodwill  alone,  515. 
(c.)  Contract  to  build  or  repair,  515. 
(ef.)  Revocable  contract,  515,  516. 
(4.)  A  contract  wanting  in  mutuality,  516. 
Distinction  as  to,  of  contracts  relating  to  realty  and  personalty,  517. 
(Contracts  concerning  land  enforced,  as  legal  remedy  inadequate,  517. 
Contracts  as  to  personalty  generally  not  enforced,  because  remedy  at 
law  is  adequate,  5x7. 
(i.)  Contracts  respecting  personal  chattels,  5x7-521. 

Not  enforced,  if  damages  at  law  are  adequate  compensation, 

517,  518. 
Contract  as  to  railway  shares  enforced,  for  such  shares  are 

limited  in  number,  518. 
Sale  of  assigned  debts  under  bankruptcy  enforced  at  suit  of 

vendor,  518,  519. 
Where  bill  lies  for  purchaser  it  lies  for  vendor,  5x9. 
Contracts  as  to  articles  of  vertu,  5x9,  52a 
Delivery  up  to  artist  of  picture  painted  by  himself,  519,  520. 
Also  of  heirlooms  and  other  chattels  of  peculiar  value,  520. 
Where  any  fiduciary  relation  exists,  520. 
Statutory  powers  as  to  specific  delivery,  17  k  18  Vict.,  c  125, 
and  now  under  Judicature  Acts,  520,  52 x. 
(2.)  Contracts  respecting  land,  521. 

Almost  universally  enforced,  since  damages  at  law  no  remedy* 

Statute  of  Frauds  broken  in  upon,  where  it'  is  unconscientious 

to  rely  on  it,  522. 
Where  agreement  is  confessed  by  defendant's  answer,  522, 523. 
Unless  defendant,  notwithstanding,  insists  on  the  defence,  523 
Where  contract  is  partly  performed  by  party  seeking  aid,  523. 
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Else  fraud  would  be  committed  on  plidntifF,  523. 

Acts  of  part  perfonnance  muat  be  referable  alone  to  agreement  alleged, 

523*  524. 
Introductory  or  ancillary  acta  not  part  performance,  524. 

Mere  posseBsion  of  the  land  not  part  performance,  if  held  under 

previouB  tenancy,  524,  525. 
But  delivery  of  possession  under  oontnct  is,  525. 
Especially  if  tenant  has  made  improvements,  525. 
Tenant  would  else  be  liable  as  a  trespasser,  525. 
Agreement  must  originally  have  been  cognisable  in  a  court  of  equity, 

independently  of  acts  of  port  performance,  525,  526. 
Payment  of  part  or  whole  of  purchase-money  is  not,  526. 
Repayment  will  put  parties  into  same  position  as  before,  526. 
Marriage  is  not  part  performance,  526. 

Acts  of,  independently  of  marriage,  take  case  out  of  statiite,  527. 
Post-nuptial  written  agreement  in  pursuance  of  ante-nuptial  parol 

agreement,  enforced,  527,  528. 
Representation  for  purpose  of  Influencing  another,  which  has  that 

effect,  will  be  enforced,  528. 
Where  oh  marriage  third  party  makes  representation,  on  faith  of 

which  marriage  takes  place,  he  is  bonad  to  make  it  good,  528, 

529- 
Representations  of  mere  intention,  or  a  promise  upon  honour,  nt»t 

enforced,  529. 
Promise  by  husband  to  leave  property  by  will  not  enforced,  529. 
Where  agreement  concerning  land  is  not  put  into  writing  by  fraud 

of  one  of  parties,  529,  530. 
Grounds  of  defence  to  suit  for  specific  performance,  530. 

(i.)  Misrepresentation  by  plaintiff  having  reference  to  contract, 

530,  531. 
(2.)  Mistake  rendering  specific  performance  a  hardship,  531. 

Parol  evidence  of  mistake  is  admissible,  531. 

Statute  does  not  say  a  written  i^reement  shsll  bind,  but  an 

unwritten  agreement  shall  not  bind,  531. 

(3.)  Error  of  defendant  although  through  his  own  carelessness, 

532,  533. 

But  liable  for  damages  at  law,  533. 

Contract  not  enforced  where  defendant  did  not  intend  to  pur- 
chase, 533. 

Effect  of  mistake,  where  parol  variation  set  up  as  defence, 

533. 
Where  error  arose  not  in  original  agreement,  but  in  reducing 

it  to  writing,  specific  performance  decreed  with  parol 

variation,  set  up  by  the  defendant,  533,  534. 

Where  a  misunderstanding  as  to  terms  of  agreement,  no 
relief,  536. 

Plaintiff  cannot  obtain  specific  performance  with  parol  varia- 
tion of  written  agreement,  534. 

Unless  the  variation  be  in  favour  of  the  defendant,  534,  535. 

The  defendant  may  ask  the  court  to  bo  neutral,  unless  the 
plaintiff  will  perform  omitted  term,  535. 

Subsequent  parol  variation  of  written  contract,  536. 
(4. )  Misdescription  a  ground  of  defence,  where  it  is  of  a  substantial 
character,  536,  537. 
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Purchaser  not  compelled  to  take  freehold  ineteflul  of  copyhold, 

537. 
Under-lease  for  an  original  lease,  537,  538. 

Where  difference  is  slight,  and  a  proper  subject  for  oonpensu- 

tion,  it  will  be  enforced  with  compensation,  538. 
As  where  acreage  is  deficient,  538. 
No  compensation  where  there  has  been  frand,  538 
Nor  where  compensation  oannot  be  estimated,  538. 
Purchaser  can  compel  specific  performance  with  an  abate- 
ment, 539. 
Vendor  must  sell  what  interest  he  has,  if  purchaser  elect,  530. 
Partial  performance  not  compelled  where  unreasonable  or 
prejudicial  to  third  parties,  539. 
(5.)  Lapse  of  time,  when  a  defence,  540. 

At  law,  time  always  of  essence  of  contract,  540. 
Equity  is  guided  by  nature  of  case  as  to  time,  540. 
When  lapse  of  time  is  a  bar  in  equity,  540. 

1.  Where  time  was  originally  of  ttie  essence  of  the 

contract,  54a 

2.  Where  made  essence  of  the  contract  by  subsequent 

notice,  541. 

3.  Where  lapse  of  time  is  evidence  of  lathet  or  abandon* 

ment,  541. 
Law  and  equity  now  agree,  541. 
(6.)  Equity  will  refuse  aid  unless  a  party  comes  with  clean  bands, 

54^. 
(7.)  No  sjMcific  performance  where  there  is  great  hardship  in  the 

contract,  541. 
(8.)  Or  where  it  iuvolves  the  doing  of  an  unlawful  act,  or  breach 

of  trust,  542. 
(9.)  Contract  is  not  established,  542. 
(10.)  Contract  is  already  executed,  543. 
See  also  Injunction. 

STANDING  BY.— See  Acqutescknce  ;  Fkaud  in  Equity. 

STATUTES— 

52  Hen.  HI.  (Waste),  558. 
6  Edw.  I.,  c.  s  (Waste),  558. 
13  Edw.  I.,  c.  22  (Waste),  558. 

stat.  I,  0.  34  (Writ  in  Ohanoery),  10,  11. 
17  Edw.  II.,  o.  9  (Idiots),  408. 

c.  10  (Lunatics),  408. 
13  Edw.  III.,  c.  23  (Account),  497. 
27  Hen.  VIII.,  o.  10  (Uses),  52-54. 
13  Elis.,  c.  5  (Fraudulent  Conveyances),  80-83,  392. 
37  Eliz.,  c.  4  (Voluntary  Conveyances),  83-86,  300. 
31  Jac.  I.,  c.  16  (Limitations)  301. 
13  Car.  II.,  c.  34  (Testamentary  Guardian),  397. 
39  Car.  IL,  c.  3  (Frauds),  57,  516,  534. 

s.  4  (Agreement  in  writing),  65.     * 

M.  7,  8,  9  (Trusts),  57,  58. 

s.  17  (Contracts),  526. 

s.  35  (Marital  right),  384. 
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3  ft  4  Anne,  c  i6  (Aeeonnt),  497. 

4  Anne,  c  17  (Set-off),  504. 

5  Geo.  II.,  c.  38  (Sei-off),  504. 
8  Geo.  IL,  c  24  (Sei-off),  504. 

17  Geo.  II. ,  c.  38  (PaitMshial  debts),  261. 
13  Geo.  UI.,  c.  63  (Evidence  de  bene  esse),  597. 
47  Geo.  III.,  c.  74  (Simple  contnu$t  debts),  262,  277. 
I    55  Geo.  II T.,  c.  192  (Preston's  Act,  1815),  68. 
58  Geo.  m.,  c.  73  (Regimental  debts),  961. 

4  Geo.  IV.,  c.  76  (Marriage  of  Infants),  404. 

I  Will.  IV.,  c.  22  (Evidence  de  bene  etie),  597. 
c.  40  (Undisposed-of  residue),  129. 
c  46  (niiisory  appointments),  473. 
I  k  2  Will.  IV.,  c.  58  (Interpleader),  585. 
3  &  4  WilL  IV.,  c.  37  (Limitations),  22,  301, 302,  317. 

c  74  (Fines  and  Beooveries),  203,  225,  379,  383. 
c.  104  (Debts),  262-964,  277.  282,  283,  290,  313. 
c.  X05  (Dower),  187. 
c  106  (Descents),  277. 

5  &  6  WUl.  IV.,  c  65  (Copyright),  569. 

7  &  8  Will.  IV.  k  I  Vict,  o.  28  (ForedoBare),  317. 

I  Vict.,  c.  96  (Wills  Act),  168,  169^  187,  219,  220,  401. 

1  &  2  Vict.,  c.  1x0  (Judgments),  3x1. 

2  &  3  Vict.,  c.  II  (Judgments),  261. 

5  &  6  Vict.,  c  69  (Perpetuation  of  Testimoify),  595. 

8  &  9  Vict.,  c.  76  (Legacy  duty),  173. 

c.  106  (Real  Property),  379. 

13  &  14  Vict.,  c.  60  (Trustee  Act,  1850),  578. 

14  &  15  Vict.,  c.  83  (Lords  Justices),  409. 

c.  99  (Evidence),  15,  590. 

15  &  16  Vict.,  c.  76  (Common  Lair  Prooedure,  1852), 

s.  3  (Forms  of  Action),  9. 
s.  55  (Profert),  417,  418. 
ss.  210,  2x2  (Forfeiture  of  lease),  337. 
ss.  219^  220  (Ejectment  of  mortgagor),  302. 
c.  86  (Chancery  Jurisdiction  Act»  1852), — 
s.  3  (Indorsement  in  lieu  of  subpcena),  12. 
s.  48  (Sale  of  mortgaged  estates),  317. 

16  &  17  Vict.,  c.  70  (Lunacy),  409-411. 

17  &  18  Vict.,  0.  36  (Bills  of  Sale  Act,  1854),  87-89. 

c.  113  (Looke  King's  Act),  271,  276. 
c.  125  (Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  1854),  15,  482, 
SOI,  552,  575. 

ss.  51,  52  (Discoyery),  590, 

s.  78  (Specific  dellTery),  31,  520. 

8.  79  (Injunction),  543. 

B.  83  (Equitable  Pleas),  552. 

s.  87  (Lost  Bills  of  Exchange),  420. 

18  &  19  Vict.,  e.  15  (Judgments),  361. 

c.  43  (Infants'  Settlements),  404. 
c  63,  s.  23  (Debts),  261. 

19  &  30  Vict.,  c.  97,  s.  5  (Sureties),  480,  481. 

c.  119  (Marriage),  404. 

20  k  21  Vict.,  c.  57  (Malins's  Act),  880,  383. 
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20  &  21  Vict.,  c.  77  (Court  of  Probate),  174,  610. 

c  85,  ■.  31  (Protection  order),  342. 
■.  35  (Judicial  separation),  342. 

21  &  32  Vict,  o.  37  (Gairns's  Act),  573. 

c.  X06,  8.  8  (Protection  order),  343. 

22  k  23  Vict.,  c.  35  (Lord  St.  Leonards*  Act),  159. 

8.  4  (Fire  Insurance),  338.  § 

88.  X4-16, 18  (Deyise  subject  to  a  charge),  113, 114. 
s.  33  (Trustee's  receipts),  xi3. 
8.  31  (Trustee's  indemnity),  156. 
8.  33  (Inyestments),  159. 
c.  137,  ■•  38  (Solicitor's  lien),  339,  330. 
33  &  24  Vict.,  o.  38,  88.  3~5  (Judgments),  361,  363. 

s.  13  (Investments),  159. 
c.  83  (Infants'  Settlements),  404.    ' 
c.  126  (Common  Law  Pi*ocedure,  i860),  337,  583,  585. 

88.  3,  3  (Fire  Insurance),  338. 
c.  145  (Lord  Cranworth's  Act),  304. 

88.  XI,  13  (Mortgagee's  powers),  304,  318. 
8.  35  (Investments),  159. 
8.  39  (Trustee's  receipts),  X13-114. 
25  &  36  Vict.,  c.  43  (Rolfs  Act),  574,  701,  610,  6x3. 
37  Ic  38  Vict.,  c.  XX3  (Judgments),  361,  311,  3x3. 
39  &  30  Vict.,  c.  96  (Bills  of  Sale  Act,  1863),  88,  89. 

30  &  31  Vict.,  0.  48  (Puffer  at  auction),  471. 

c.  69  (Real  Estate  charges),  376. 

8.  3  (Vendor's  lien),  374. 
c.  133  (Investments),  159. 
c.  144  (Assignment  of  Life  Policies)  95. 

31  &  32  Vict.,  c.  40  (Partition),  578,  579. 

c.  86  (Assignment  of  Marine  Policies),  96. 

32  &  33  Vict.,  c.  4  (Purchase  of  Reversion),  468. 

c.  46  (Specialty  debts),  163,  361,  384. 

c.  71  (Bankruptcy,  1869).  89,  368,  354,  393,  424,  507. 

33  ^  34  Vict,  c.  14  (Naturalisation),  143. 

c.  38  (Solicitor's  Remuneration),  464, 

c.  93  (Married  "Women's  Property),  125,  340,  360,  365, 

383,  405,  45^- 
8.  13  (Maintenance  of  husband),  365. 

8.  14  (Of  children),  365. 

34  &  35  Vict.,  c.  37  (Investment),  160. 

36  Vict.,  c.  13  (Infants'  Custody),  397,  399. 

36  &  37  Vict.,  c.  66  (Judicature  Act,  1873),  13-16,  263,  268,  409,  424, 

498,  SOI,  508,  513.  531,  571,  574,  575,  593,  597,  6ox,  6o3. 
8.  34,  §  I  (Injunction),  561. 
«.  24,  §  5  (Injunction)  544. 
>•  35i  §  I  (Admiaistration),  384 

§  3  (Breach  of  trust),  163,  363,  364. 

§  3  (Waste),  559. 

§  5  (Mortgagor's  rights),  18,  303,  309,  3x1. 

§  6  (Assignment  of  chose  in  action),  77^  96, 
99,  100. 

§  8  (Injunction),  544. 

37  &  38  Vict.,  c.  37  (Powers  Amendment  Act,  1874),  474* 
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STATUTES— {continued.) 

37  k  38  Vict.,  c.  50  (Married  Women's  Property  Amendraent),    340, 

360,  364,  383. 
c.  57  (Real  Property  limitation),  22,  265,  302,  317. 
c.  78  (Vendor  and  Purohaaer),  161,  162,  314. 

38  k  39  Vict.,  c.  77  (Supreme  Judicature  Amendment  Act,|i875),  12, 

i74i  263,  309,  311,  409.  424,  498,  SOI,  508,   513, 
521,  571,  574.  575.  592,  597.  601,  602. 

e.  87  (Land  Transfer  Act,  1875),  162,  314. 

c.  91  (Trade  Mark  Begistration),  570. 

39  k  40  Vict.,  0.  17  (Partition  Act,  1876),  578,  579. 

c.  33  (Trade  Mark  Registration),  570. 
c.  59  (Appellate  Jurisdictioo),  12,  13. 

40  &  41  Vict,  c.  34  (Locke  King's  Further  Amendment  Act),  373. 

STATUTE  OF  FRAUDS— 

Trusts,  how  created  before  that  statute,  57. 
Trusts,  how  created  since  that  statute,  57,  58, 
Trusts,  what  excepted  out  of  statute,  58. 
Applies  to  freehold,  copyhold,  and  leasehold  lands,  58. 
Applies  not  to  pure  personal  estate,  58. 

STATUTES  OF  LIMITATION.— See  Limitatiox,  Statutes  of. 

STATUTES  OF  USES— 

Uses  before  the  statute,  express  and  implied,  49-52. 

UHes  since  the  statute,  express  and  implied,  52-54. 

Failure  of,  in  accomplishing  its  object,  54. 

Failure  of,  causes  of,  54,  55. 

Failure  of,  restoration  of  equitable  use  (i.e.,  trust)  from,  55, 

Applies  to  freehold  lands,  and  only  to  passive  uses  therein,  56,  57. 

Applies  not  to  freehold  lands,  active  uses  therein,  56,  57. 

Applies  not  to  leasehold  lands,  56. 

Applies  not  to  copyhold  lands,  56. 

Applies  not  to  pure  personal  estate,  56. 

SURCHARGING  AND  FALSIFYING. -Sec  Accounts;  TBuana. 

SURETYSHIP— 

Utmost  good  faith  required  between  all  parties,  475, 

What  concealment  of  facts  by  creditor  releases  surety,  475,  476. 

Fact  must  have  been  one  which  creditor  was  under  obligation  to  dis- 
close, 476,  477. 

True  criterion— was  there  anything  which  might  not  naturally  be  ex- 
pected to  take  place  between  the  parties,  476,  477. 

Rule  as  to  concealment  in  insurance  inapplicable  to  common  surety- 
ships,  477. 

Concealment  of  material  fact  part  of  the  immediate  transactions,  477, 
478. 

Surety  ought  to  be  informed  of  private  bargain  between  vendor  and 
vendee,  varying  his  responsibility,  477,  488. 

Creditor  must  inquire  as  to  circumstances  of  suretyship,  if  there  is 
ground  to  suspect  fraud  on  surety,  478. 

Rights  of  creditor  against  surety  regulated  by  instrument  of  guaranty, 

479. 
Surety  cannot  compel  creditor  to  proceed  against  debtor,  479. 
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SURETYSHIP.— (continuirci.) 

Bemedies  available  for  BUiety, — 
(i.)  Bill  quia  timet  to  compel  payment  by  debtor,  479. 
(a.)  Judicial  declaration  of  discharge,  479,  48a 
(3. )  Action  for  re-imbursement  by  debtor,  480. 
(4.)  Action  for  delivery  up  of  securities  by  creditor,  480. 

Extension  of  this  right,  480,  481, 
(5.)  Action  against  co-surety  for  contribution,  481. 
At  law  contribution  is  founded  on  contract,  seciM,  in  equity,  481,  482. 
Different  effects  of  insolvency  of  one  surety  at  law  and  in  eqiuty, 

481,  482. 
Contribution  against  representatives  of  a  deceased  surety,  481,  482. 
Parol  evidence  to  show  that  apjiarent  principnl  was  surety,  now 

allowed  at  law,  482. 
Surety  may  limit  his  liability  by  express  contract,  489,  483. 
Surety  can  only  charge  debtor  for  what  he  actually  paid,  483. 
Circumstances  discharging  the  surety  or  co-surety, — 
( I. )  If  creditor  varies  contract  with  debtor,  without  surety's  privity, 

483. 
(2.)  If  creditor  gives  time  to  debtor,  without  consent  of  surety, 

and  thereby  affects  the  remedy  of  the  surety,  483,  464. 

SecuSf  if  remedy  of  surety  not  thereby  affected,  484. 

Also,  seciw,  if  creditor  reserves  his  rights  against  surety,  484. 

(3.)  If  creditor  releases  debtor,  484,  485. 

{^.)  If  creditor  releases  one  co-surety,  485. 

SecuBf  if  creditor  merely  covenants  not  to  sue  the  debtor  or 

co-surety,  485. 

No  reservation  of  rights  possible,  485. 

(4.)  If  creditor  loses  securities  or  allows  same  to  get  back  into 

debtor's  hands,  485,  486. 

Marshalling  of  securities  as  against  sureties,  486. 

SURPRISE.— See  Mistake  ;  Fraud  in  Equity. 

SURVIVORSHIP.- See  JoiHT-TEyANCiBs. 

SURVIVORSHIP,  WIFE'S  RIGHT  OF. -See  Equity  to  a  Settlement. 

TACKING— 

Principles  of,  308. 
Origin  of,  309. 
Rules  of,  309-315. 
^i.)  Third  mortgagee  buying  in  first  mortgage,  with  notice  of 
second,  may  tack,  309,  310. 
But  must  have  taken  his  third  mortgage  without  notice  of 

second,  310. 
Legal  estate  must  be  outstanding  in  hands  of  person  having  no 
privity  with  prior  incumbrancers,  310,  311. 
(2.)  Judgment  creditor  cannot  tack,  for  he  did  not  lend  his  money 
on  security  of  the  land,  311. 
Rights  of  judgment  creditors  since  27  k  28  Vict.,  c.  112,  311, 
312. 
(3.)  First  mortgagee  lending  further  sum  on  a  judgment  may  tack 
against  mesne  incumbrancer,  213. 
If  he  have  legal  estate  or  best  right  to  call  for  it,  and  have 
made  the  further  advance  without  notice,  312. 
(4.)  Where  legal  estate  is  outstanding,  no  right  of,  312. 
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TACKING— («mtinii«d.) 

IncumbraDcen  rank  according  to  time,  nnleu  one  have  better 

right  to  call  for  legal  estate,  312,  313. 
When  a  bond  debt  or  simple  contract  debt  may  be  tacked,  3x3, 

314. 
Tacking  abolished  by  Vendor  and  Purchaser  Act,  1874,  and 
restored  by  Land  Transfer  Act  (1875),  314. 
Applicable  more  readily  to  pledges  and  to  mortgages  of  personalty, 

327. 
Judgment  and  simple  contract  debts,  tacking  of,  327. 

See  also  Gomsolidation  of  Mortgages. 

TENANCY  IN  COMMON— 

Where  money  is  advanced  by  persons  who  take  a  mortgage  jointlj, 
there  will  bo  a,  in  equity,  131. 

TESTAMENTARY  GEFT— 

If  imperfect,  not  supported  as  a  good  donatio  mortis  caitsd,  168,  169. 

TESTATOR.- See  Wills. 

TESTIMONY,  BILL  TO  PERPETUATE- 

To  preserve  evidence  in  danger  of  being  lost  before  a  question  can  be 

litigated,  594. 
PepositioQs  are  not  published  until  after  death  of  witness,  594. 
Equity  refuses,  if  matter  cau  be  at  once  litigated,  594,  595. 
Or  if  evidence  refers  to  a  right  which  may  be  barred,  595. 
What  interest  will  entitle  a  plaintiff  to  file  a,  595. 
Before  5  &  6  Vict.,  c.  69,  a  mere  expectancy  insufficient,  596. 
There  must  also  have  been  some  right  to  property,  596. 
Bill  to  take  testimony  de  bene  eue,  how  distinguished  from,  596,  597. 
Order  to  take  evidence  de  bene  este  when  witness  dangerously  ill,  597. 
Common  law  courts  have  now  jurisdiction,  597. 
Judicature  Acts  as  bearing  upon,  597. 

TIME,  A  BAR. — See  Limitations,  Statute  op. 

TITLE-DEEDS— 

Inquiry  for,  must  be  made,  to  evade  effect  of  notice,  40. 
Not  ordered  to  be  delivered  up,  when,  30-33. 
Remedy,  in  case  of  lost,  419,  420. 

TRADE-MARKS.— See  iNJDNcnoy. 

TRUST- 

Origin  of,  in  grants  to  uses,  49. 

Uses  arose,  temp.  Edw.  III.,  49,  50. 

Chancellor's  jurisdiction  over  conscieoce  enabled  uses  to  be  recognised 

in  Chancery,  50-52. 
Uses  not  recognised  at  common  law,  50-52. 
Until  Statute  of  Uses  37  Henry  YIII.,  c.  10,  made  uses  legal 
estates,  52,  53. 
Resulting  use,  consideration  required  to  rebut,  53,  54. 
No  use  upon  a  use  at  law,  54. 
Hence  equitable  jurisdiction,  55. 
Trust  distinguished  from  use  for  convenience  only,  55. 
In  equitable  estates,  equity  follows  analogy  of  the  law,  55, 56. 
Property  to  which  Statute  of  Uses  is  inapplicable,  56, 57. 
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TRUST— («m/tntt«rf. ) 

Trusts  might  be  created  by  parol  until  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  57. 

Statute  of  Frauds  required  writing  to  creation  of  certain  trusts,  57, 58. 

Exceptions  from  statute,  58. 

Property  to  which  the  statute  is  applicable,  58. 

Definition  of,  58, 59. 

Classification  of  Trusts, — 

(i.)  Express,  60-120. 

(2.)  Implied,  121-132. 

(3.)  Constructive,  133-142. 

TRUSTEES— 

Who  may  be,  143. 

Equity  never  wants,  143,  144. 

May  be  compelled  to  perform  any  act  of  duty,  or  restrained  from 

abuse  of  his  legal  title,  144,  145. 
Cuinot  renounce  after  acceptance,  145. 
Cannot  delegate  his  office,  145,  146. 
Unless  there  is  a  moral  necessity  for  it,  146. 
Care  and  diligence  required  of,  as  regards — 
(a.)  Duties,  147. 
(6.)  Discretions,  147,  148. 
No  remuneration  allowed  to,  148. 
Solicitor  allowed  only  costs  out  of  pocket,  148. 
May  stipulate  to  receive  compensation,  148,  149. 
Must  not  make  any  advantage  out  of  his  trust,  149. 
Not  enjoy  the  shooting,  149. 

Charges  only  what  he  gave,  for  purchase  of  debts,  149. 
Trading  with  trust  estate  must  account  for  profits,  149,  150. 
Cannot  renew  lease  in  own  name,  or  purchase  trust  estate,  150. 
Same  principles  apply  to  agents  and  persons  in  a  fiduciary  capa- 

city,  15a 
Exceptional  cases  in  which  fiduciary  purchases  hold  good,  150,  151. 
Constructive,  not  liable  to  same  extent  as  express,  trustee,  151. 
Time  runs  in  favour  of  constructive ;  remarks  of  Lord  Westbury  In 

Knox  V.  Gye,  151,  152. 
Constructive,  may  charge  for  time  and  trouble,  152. 
Trustee  liable  for  his  co-trustee  practically,  152,  153. 
Not  liable  for  merely  joining  proformd  in  receipts,  153. 
Onus  on,  to  prove  that  he  did  not  actually  receive,  154. 
Joining  in  a  receipt  must  not  permit  the  money  to  lie  in  the  hands 
of  his  CO- trustee,  154. 
Executor  not  liable  for  his  co-executor  practically,  154,  155. 
Difference  between  co-trustees  and  co-executors,  155. 
Executor  joining  in  receipt  primd  facie  liable,  155,  156. 
True  rule  as  to  receipts  by  executors,  155,  156. 
Indemnity  clauses,  utility  of, — 
In  general,  156. 

In  particular  instances,  156, 157. 
Duties  of  trustees, — 
(i.)  Must  get  in  and  secure  outstandiog  property,  158. 
(2.)  Must  invest  in  authorised  securities,  158,  159. 

Range  of  investment  authorised,  159, 160. 
(3.)  Conversion  of  terminable  and  reversionary  property,  160. 
limit  of  liability  of  trustee  for  non-investment,  160,  x6i. 

3  B 
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TRUSTEES-  {continued.) 

Remedies  of  cestui  que  trusty  in  event  of  breach  of  tmat, — 

(i.)  Right  to  follow  trust  estate,  x6i,  162. 

(2.)  Right  of  following  the  property  into  which  the  trusi-fuud  liaa 
been  converted,  163. 
When  money,  notes,  &c.,  may  be  followed,  163. 
Breach  of  trust  creates  simple  contract  debt,  i6a,  163. 
Interest  payable  on  breach  of  trust,  163,  164. 
Cases  in  which  more  than  four  per  cent,  charged,  164. 
Acquiescence,  effect  of,  164,  165. 
Release  and  confirmation  of  trustees'  acta,  165. 
Settlement  of  accounts,  165. 
Surcharging  and  falsifying,  165,  166. 

See  also  Trust  ;  Trusts,  Creation  of  ;  Iuplixd  and  Rbsultino 
Trusts,  ko, 

TRUSTS,  CREATION  OF— 
Three  requisites  to,  102. 

(i.)  Certainty  of  words,  102,  103. 

(2.)  Certainty  of  subject-matter,  102,  103. 

(3.)  Certainty  of  objects,  i.e.,  beneficiaries,  102,  Z03. 
Effect  of  want  of  any  one  of  these  three  certainties,  104-106. 
Effect  of  want  of  any  one  of  these,  illustration  of,  104-106. 
Leaning  agaiust  construing  precatory  words  as  certain,  106. 
Who  entitled  to  benefit,  where  intended  trusst  fails,  107,  zo8. 

TRUSTS  IN  FAVOUR  OF  CREDITORS— 
Revocable  as  a  general  rule,  90. 
Amounting  to  mere  direction  to  trustees  aa  to  mode  of  disposi- 
tion, 91. 
And  being  an  arrangement  for  debtor's  own  convenience,  91. 
Irrevocable  after  communication  to  creditors,  if  creditor's  position  is 

altered  thereafter,  91-93. 
Irrevocable  where  creditor  a  party  to  deed,  93,  94. 

TRUSTS  IN  THE  GARB  OF  POWERS.— See  PoWKBS  IN  THE  Natubi 
OF  Trusts. 

UNCONSCIONABLE  BARGAINS— 
With  common  sailors,  468. 
Of  heirs  and  reversioners,  468. 

Doctrines  of  the  court  not  affected  by  32  k  33  Vict.,  c  4,  469. 
Knowledge  of  persons  standing  in  loco  parentis  does  not  per  st  make 

such  transactions  valid,  469. 
Post-obit  bonds,  relief  in  case  of,  469. 

Tradesmen  selling  goods  at  extravagant  prices  to  infants,  47a 
Piurty  may  bind  himself  by  subsequent  acquiescence,  470. 

UNDUE  INFLUENCE- 

Equity  will  relieve  where  evidence  of  importunate  pressure,  454. 
Free  and  full  consent  are  necessary  to  validity  of  a  contract,  45a. 

UNSOUND  MIND,  PERSONS  OF.-See  Lunatics. 

USES— See  Trust. 

VADIUM.— See  Mortoagb. 

VENDOR'S  LIEN.-See  Uen. 
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ViaiLANTIBUS  NON  DORMIENTIBUS  -«QUITAS  SUBVENIT— 
lUattntioni  of  the  mazinii  44,  45. 

VIVUM  VADn7M.-See  Mobtoaqb. 

VOLUNTARY  SETTLEMENTS- 

Notice  of,  does  not  affect  BubBequent  purchaser,  83,  84^ 

Under  13  Elic,  c.  5,  must  be  botii  on  good  consideration  Kndbondjidt, 

81. 
Not  necessarily  fraudulent  under  13  Elic,  0.  5,  81. 
Settlor  indebted  at  the  time  of,  not  necessarily  an  avoidance  of,  81. 
What  amount  of  indebtedness  will  raise  presumption  of  fraudulent 

intent,  81-83. 
Under  27  Elis.,  e.  4,  Toluntary  settlement  void  as  against  subsequent 

purchaser,  83,  84. 
Chattels  personal  are  not  within  the  statute  ay  Elis.,  0.  4,  84. 
A  mortgagee  is,  a  judgment  creditor  is  not,  a  purchaser  within  the 

statute,  84. 
Bond  fide  purchaser  under  37  Elix.,  c.  4,  who  is,  84. 
Marringe  a  valuable  consideration  under  27  Eli^.,  c  4,  when  and 

when  not,  85-87. 
Post-nuptial  settlement  in  pursuance  of  ante-nuptial  agreement, 

85,86. 
Post-nuptial  settlement  supported  on  slight  consideration,  86. 

Post-nuptial  settlement  under  Bills  of  Sale  Aet  (1854)^  87-89. 

Trader*8  post-nuptial  settlement  under  Bankruptcy  Aet  (1869),  89, 90. 

How  far  limitations  to  remote  objects  in  marriage  settlements  are 

voluntary,  90. 

Trust  in  favour  of  creditors,  when  and  when  not  revocable,  90-94. 

VOLUNTARY  TRUSTS— 

Distinguished  from  trusts  for  value,  68,  69. 
Oeneral  rules  regarding  validity  of,  68,  69. 
Has  relation  of  c€»tui  que  trust  been  constitute<1,  69,  70. 
(i.)  Where  donor  is  both  legal  and  equitable  owner, 
(a.)  Trusts  actually  created, — 

Either  (i.)  by  conveyance  on  trust,  7a 
Or  (a.)  by  declaration  of  trust,  7a 
(&)  Trusts  not  actually  created, — 

Either  (i.)  No  declaration  of  trust,  70^  71. 

Or  (2.)  Incomplete  conveyance  on  trust,  70,  71. 
Examples  of  trusts  actually  created,  70-75. 
Examples  of  trusts  not  actually  created,  70-75. 
Effect  of  trust  not  actually  created,  70-75. 
(a.)  Where  donor  is  only  equitable  owner, 

(a.)  Trusts  actually  created,  as  above,  75. 
(6.)  Trusts  not  actually  created,  as  above,  75. 
Examples  of  both,  as  above,  76-80. 
Effect  of  trust  not  actually  created,  76-8a 

VOLUNTARY  TRUSTS  AND  TRUSTS  FOR  VALUE,  68-80. 
Distinguished  in  themselves,  68,  69. 
Distinguished  in  their  effects,  69. 

WAIVER  OF  LIEN.— See  Limr. 
WARD  OF  COURT.— See  I5PANT. 
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WASTE— 

Injunction  in  cases  of,  arose  from  inadequacy  of  common  law  remedj, 

558. 
In  what  cases  equitj  interferes,  558,  559. 

Equitable  waste,  559. 

When  a  person  is  disponishable  at  law  and  abases  his  legal  right,  559L 

In  case  of  tenant  in  tail  after  possibility  of  issue  extinct,  56a 

Where  plaintiff  has  purely  an  equitable  title,  56a 

Cases  of  mortgagor  and  mortgagee,  560. 

Permissive,  not  remediable,  560. 

WELSH  MORTGAGE.— See  Mobtoaob. 

WEST  INDIA  ESTATES— 

Mortgagees  of,  their  rights,  304,  305. 

WIFE.— See  Married  Wouan  ;  Advancevent  ;  Electiok;  Separatk 
Estate  *,  Equity  to  Settlement  ;  Fraud  ok  Marital  Riobts  ; 
FlK-MONBT  ;  Paraphbrnalia,  &o. 

WILLS- 

Executory  trusts  in.    See  Executed  and  Exbcutobt  Trubtts. 

Trusts,  creation  of,  in.     See  Trusts,  Crbation  of  ;    Prboatort 

Words. 

Trusts  in,  for  payment  of  debts  and  legacies.    See  Charge  of  Debts. 

Admission  of  parol  evidence  in  construction  of.    See  Parol  Eyi- 

DENCE ;  Extrinsic  Evtdence. 

Conversion  under.    See  CoNyBBSlON. 

When  inconsistent  or  alternative  bequests  in.    See  Election. 

When  cumulative  or  substitutionary  bequests  in.    See  Satisfactiok  ; 
Legacies. 

Rewards  for  influencing  testator  in  making  a  will  fraudulent,  458, 

459.    See  Fraud  in  Equitt. 

Mistakes  in,  when  and  what  corrected  in  equity,  438-44a 

BUI  to  establish,  6x0-612. 

WRITS— 

Procedure  st  common  law  by,  cramped  and  inflexible,  8-ia 
In  eontimUi  cam,  statute  giving,  and  failure  thereof,  10,  xi. 
Ife  exeat  regno.    See  Ne  exeat  regno,  Writ  of. 

WRONG- 

Equity  will  not  suffer,  without  remedy,  18,  19. 
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ABATEMENT— 
(i.)  Of  action, — 

None,  upon  devolntion  of  intereit,  643,  644.    See  Bjevivoh. 
(a.)  Pleading  in,— 

Aboliahed,  647. 

ACCOUNT,  JUDGMENT  FOE— 

Immediately  after  time  for  appearance  to  writ,  676,  677. 

Upon  summons,  (i^^, 
At  any  other  sta^^e  of  action,  676, 677. 

Upon  motion,  676,  677. 
Upon  motion  for  judgment,  677. 
Reserres  further  consideration,  676, 677. 
See  INQUUHBS,  Judohxnt  for. 

ADMISSIONS— 

(i.)  Of  allegations  in  pleadings,  either 

(a.)  From  express  admission,  649 ;  or, 

(6.)  From  absence  of  any  specific  deoial  or  express  non-admis- 

sion,  662,  663 ;  or, 
(c.)  From  default  of  pleading,  whether  by  original  party  or  by 

third  party  added,  663  ]  or, 
(4I.)  From  non-compliance  with  order  to  answer  interrogatories, 
or  order  for  discovery  and  inspection  of  documents, 
663. 
(s.)  Of  documents, — 

Upon  notice  to  admit,  662. 
See  DoouifSNTS. 

ADMISSIONS  IN  PLEADINGS- 
Judgment  on,  680. 
Cases  for  judgment,  680. 
As  soon  as  right  to  judgment  appears,  68a 
On  simple  motion,  68a 
See  Admissions  ;  Judombiit,  Yabious  GBOUims  fob  ;  PLEADDrcs. 

AFFIDAVIT,  EVIDENCE  BY— 

(x.)  Upon  interlocutory  applications,  664;  either, 
(a.)  Voluntary  affidavit,  664;  or, 
(6.)  Deposition  (voluntary  or  involuntary),  664. 
(2.)  At  trial,  664. 

Depositions,  how  made  available  at  trial,  664. 

Proof  of  particular  facts  by  affidavit,  664. 

Entire  evidence,  by  written  consent  of  parties,  664,  665. 
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AFFIDAVIT,  EVIDENCE  BY— (con«»n tied.) 
(a.)  Blaintiff's  affidavits,  665. 
(6.)  Defendant's  affidavits,  665. 
(e.)  Plaintiff's  affidavits  in  reply,  665.        ' 
When  to  be  printed,  and  ivhen  written,  665. 
CroBS-examination  on  affidavits,  665. 
(a.)  Upon  interiocutoiy  applications,  665. 

How  and  where  taken,  665. 
(6.)  Upon  taking  depositions,  665. 
(c.)  At  trial,  665,  666. 
Production  of  witnesses  for  crosa-ezaminatioD,  665,  666. 
How  obtained,  666. 
Costs  of  production,  666. 
Evidence  in  Court  of  Appeal,  730^  731. 
Evidence  in  House  of  Lords,  731. 
See  EviDBNCB. 

AFFIDAVIT  OF  DOCUMENTS.— See  DisooviBT. 

AMENDMENT— 
(i.)  Of  writ, 

With  leave  only,  626. 
What  amendments  allowed,  696,  639,  64a 
(2.)  Of  statement  of  claim, 

AVhen  without  leave,  655. 

Only  once  and  within  what  time,  655. 
When  with  leave,  656. 
Original  amendments,  656. 
CoDsequeniial  amendments,  656. 
When  involuntary,  655. 
(3.)  Of  statement  of  defence,  without  counter-claim, 

Only  with  leave,  655. 
(3a.)  Of  [statement  of  defence,  with]  counter-claim. 
When  without  leave,  655. 

Only  once  and  within  what  time,  655,  656. 
When  with  leave,  656. 
Original  amendments,  656. 
Consequential  amendments,  656. 
When  involuntary,  656. 
Delivery  of  amended  pleading,  and  time  for,  657. 
Harking  of  amendment,  657. 
Mode  of  incorporating  amendments,  657. 
Of  notice  of  appeal  to  Court  of  Appeal,  795. 

ANSWER  TO  INTERROGATOBIES.-«ee  Dibootibt. 

APPEAL  TO  COURT  OF  APPEAL— 
Manner  of  appealing,  725. 
Notice  of  appeal,  service  of,  725. 
Cross-appeal  notice^  725. 
Notice  of  appeal,  amendment  of,  795. 
Notice  of  appeal,  length  of,  ^6. 
Cro8s>appeal  notice,  length  of,  726. 
Time  for,  726. 

(i.)  From  judgment  (final  or  introductory),  726^ 
(a.)  Where  refused,  726. 
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APPEAL  TO  COURT  OF  APPEAL- (am<ini«rf.) 
(6.)  Where  made,  726. 
(2.)  From  interlocutory  order,  726. 
(a.)  When  refased,  726. 
[acL.)  Ex  parte,  726. 
(66.)  On  notice,  726. 
(6  )  When  made,  726. 

(otf.)  £x  parttf  726. 
(6&.)  On  notice,  726. 
(3. )  In  winding  up  of  companies,  726. 
(4. )  In  bankruptcy,  726. 
(5.)  In  proceedings  other  than  actions.  726. 
Setting  down  of,  726,  727. 
Judgment  on  appeal,  727. 
Costs  of  appeal,  727. 
Execution  on  appeal,  727. 
See  EviDKNCK. 

APPEAL  TO  HOUSE  OF  L0RD8- 

What  judgments  and  orders  appealable,  728. 
Manner  of  appealing,  728. 
Time  for  appealing,  728. 
Security  for  costs  of,  728. 
**  Form  of  appeal,'*  728. 
Presentation  of  appeal,  728,  729. 
Appearance  of  respondents  on,  729. 
Printed  cases  and  appendices,  lodgiag  of,  729. 
Setting  down,  729,  730. 
Cross  api^eals,  13a 
Sapple mental  eases,  73a 
Judgment  on,  730. 

Costs  of,  taxation  and  recovery  of,  730. 
Execution,  73a 
See  EviDKNCB. 

APPEALS,  VARIETIES  OF— 

From  Inferior  Courts,  620,  724,  725. 
From  County  Courts,  620,  724,  725. 
From  Lord  Mayor*s  Court,  724. 
From  Chambers,  724. 
From  High  Court,  723. 
From  Divisional  Court,  724. 
From  Court  of  Appeal,  728. 

APPEALS.  WHEN,  AND  WHEN  NOT,  ALLOWED- 

None  where,  in  interpleader,  question  is  summarily  disitosed  of,  633. 
None,  from  order  made  by  consent,  723. 

Unless  by  leave  of  the  ordering  judge,  723. 
None,  from  order  as  to  costs,  723. 

Unless  by  leave  of  the  ordering  judge,  723. 
None,  from  Divisional  Court  (sitting  as  Court  for  Crown  Cases  Re* 

served),  723,  724, 
None,  from  Divisional  Court  (sitting  as  Appeal  Court,  from  Inferior 

Courts),  724. 
What  judgments  and  orders  appealable,  723. 
To  Court  of  Appeal,  723. 
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APPEAI^,  WHEN,  AND  WHEN  NOT,  AUJOWm}—{coaHmutL) 
To  Houae  of  Lords,  723. 
To  DiviBional  Courti,  724,  725. 

APPEARANCE  AT  TRIAL— 

Default  of,  679,  68a    See  Default  of  Apfkajuhcb  at  Trial. 

APPEARANCE  TO  COUNTERCLAIM— 

Of  party-defendants  to  counterclaim  not  already  parties  to  action,  64  z. 

APPEARANCE  TO  NOTICE  OF  CLAIM- 

Where  remedy  (in  case  of  primary  liability  established)  is  claimed 
against  third  person,  by  persons  not  already  parties,  642. 

APPEARANCE  TO  NOTICE  OF  QUESTION— 

Where  question  to  be  determined  in  the  action  is  to  be  binding  upon 
third  person,  by  persons  not  already  parties,  643. 

APPEARANCE  TO  WRIT  OF  SUMMONS— 
Mode  of,  and  place  for,  entering,  629. 
Time  for  entering,  629. 

Entering,  after  regular  time  for,  expired,  628,  629. 
Of  particular  defendants,  630. 

Partnerships,  630. 

Added  or  substituted  defendants,  640. 
Leare  for,  and  entry  of,  in  particular  cases,  630. 

Landlords  (in  ejectment),  63a 

Where  writ  specially  indorsed,  630. 

Where  writ  under  Bills  of  Exchange  Act  (1855),  633,  634.    See  £x- 
CHAKOB,  Bills  of. 
Memorandum  of,  contents  of,  631. 

In  the  general  case,  631. 

In  case  of  landlords  (in  ejectment),  631. 
Plaintiff's  motion  to  set  aside,  631. 
Plaintiff's  affidavit  of  service  in  lieu  of,  631,  632. 
Of  infant  defendant,  632. 

In  the  general  case,  633. 

Appointment  of  guardian  ad  litem,  632. 
Of  lunatic  defendant,  632. 

In  the  general  case,  632. 

Appointment  of  guardian  ad  litem,  632. 
Summons  after,  to  interplead,  and  proceedings  thereon,  632,  633.   See 

Interplsadbb. 
Consolidation— order  after,  634, 635.  See  Consolidation  of  Actions. 
Order  for  transfer  of  action,  after,  635,  636.    See  Tbansfbb  of 
Actions. 

APPELLATE  COURTS,  VARIETIES  OF— 
House  of  Lords,  723. 
Court  of  Appeal,  723. 
Divisional  Court,  723-725. 

Sitting  for  Crown  Cases  Reserved,  723,  724. 

Sitting  for  Appeals  from  Inferior  Courts,  724,  725. 

APPENDICES,  PRINTED— 

Lodging  of,  in  House  of  Lords  Appeals,  729. 

ASSISTANCE,  WRIT  OF— 
When  it  issues,  698. 
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ASSISTANCE,  WRIT  OF—icontinued.) 

Is  optional  substitute  for  writ  of  attachment,  698. 
Manner  of  execution,  698. 
Issues  witli  leare  only,  698. 
How  leave  to  inue  obtained,  698. 

ASSISTANT  WBITS.— See  ExxounoN. 

ATTACHMENT,  WBIT  OF— 
Issues  with  leave  only,  694-702. 
Leave  obtained  on  motion  with  notice,  694. 
Upon  what  judgments  it  issues,  694,  695. 
Force  of,  695. 
Against  particular  persons,  695. 

Solicitor  not  entering  appearance,  695. 

Solicitor  not  bringing  order  for  diacoverj  to  knowledge  of  client,  695. 

Party  disobeying  order  for  discovery,  695. 
Kef  eree  may  not  issue,  695,  696. 

AUDITA  QUBRELl,  WRIT  OF— 

Order  to  stay  execution,  in  lieu  of,  703. 

CAPIAS,  WRIT  OF— 

Cases  in  which  it  u  available,  696,  697. 
Issues  by  leave  only,  697. 

CA.  SA.,  WRIT  OF— 

May  still  issue  in  a  proper  case,  687-697. 

CHAMBERS— 

Mode  of  application  at,  703. 

Reference  from  chief  clerk  to  judge  in,  703. 

No  appeal  from  chief  clerk  to  judge  in,  703. 

Appeal  from  master  to  judge  in,  703,  704. 

Appeal  from  chief  clerk  (or  judge)  in  Chambers  to  judge  in  court,  704. 

Appeal  from  common  law  judge  at  Chambers  to  Divisional  Court,  704. 

Appeal  direct  (with  leave)  from  chief  clerk  (or  judge)  in  Chambers  to 

Court  of  Appeal,  704. 
References  to,  by  judge  in  court,  704. 

Adjournment  from,  by  judge  in  Chambers  to  judge  in  court,  704. 
Proceedings  in,  705,  706. 

CHAMBERS,  PROCEEDINGS  IN  — 
Generally  what  matters,  705. 
In  particular  what  matters,  706. 
Matters  optional  for  court  or  for  Chambers,  706. 
See  Summons,  PBOOSBDiiraa  bt. 

CHANCERY  DIVISION- 

General  jurisdiction  of,  618,  619. 

(a.)  What  jurisdiction  is  exeliuive,  618. 

(6.)  What  jurisdiction  is  coneurrenif  619. 
Enumeration  of  courts,  6x7. 
Appeals  from  Chambers  in,  724. 
Appeals  from  District  Registries,  707. 
Appeals  to  Court  of  Appeal,  723. 
Appeals  to  House  of  Lords,  723. 
Chambers,  proceedings  in,  703-707. 
District  Registries,  proceedings  in,  707-710. 
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CHANCERY  DIVISION— (con  ^tniieci) 

Motions  and  tummontes,  proceediDgi  hj,  /lO'-jiQ. 
Pleadings  in  action  in,  645-659. 
Times  in,  732-742. 

CHARGING  ORDER— 
On  stock  and  shares,  699. 
Whence  it  issues,  699. 
Manner  of  obtaining,  699. 
Affidavit  on  application  for,  contents  of,  699. 
Is  nm  in  first  instance,  699. 
See  Distringas,  Writ  of  ;  Execution. 

CLOSE  OF  PLEADINGS.— See  Pleadings. 

CONFESSION  OF  DEFENCE— 

When  defence  arisen  since  action  commenced,  654, 
Judgment  for  costs  upon,  654. 

CONSOLIDATION  OF  ACTIONS— 

Where  divers  defendants,  and  same  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs,  the  ques> 

tion  being  substantially  the  same,  634. 
Order  for,  by  whom,  and  how,  obtained,  634. 
Undertaking  of  defendant  or  defendants  obtaining  the  order,  634. 
Order  for,  in  what  sense  binding  (and  in  what  sense  not  binding)  on 

plaintiff,  634,  635. 
Order  for,  as  against  non-appearing  defendants,  635. 
Order  for,  as  against  appearing  defendants  not  applying  for  it,  635. 
Where  divers  plaintiffs,  and  same  defendant  or  defendants,  converse* 

order  to  consolidation-order,  635. 

COSTS - 

When  no  costs  giren  to  successful  party,  720. 

When  costs  added  to  security,  720. 

When  costs  out  of  estate,  72a 

Where  action  might  have  been  in  county  court,  721. 

When  action  removed  into  county  court,  721. 

For  prolixity  in  pleadbg,  721. 

Extra,  occasioned  by  misjoinder  or  non -joinder  of  parties,  721. 

Extra,  occasioned  by  improper  joinder  of  actions,  721. 

For  unnecessary  statement  of  claim,  721. 

For  foolishly  hostile  defence,  721. 

For  frivolous  demurrer,  721. 

Of  unseasonable  amendments,  721,  722. 

Of  demurrer,  when  allowed,  722. 

Of  demurrer,  when  overruled,  722. 

On  dismissal  of  action  for  want  of  prosecution,  722. 

Of  improper  interrogatories,  722. 

Of  improper  refusal  to  admit  documents,  722. 

Of  monstrous  affidavits,  722. 

On  setting  aside  judgment  of  non-suit,  722. 

Of  attachment  of  person,  722. 

Of  attachment  of  debts,  722. 

On  appeals,  722. 

Taxation  of,  722,  723. 

See  Costs,  Taxation  of. 
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COSTS,  EXECUTION  FOR— 
When  it  may  iuue,  703. 
When  and  from  what  date,  interest  included,  689. 

COSTS,  JUDGMENT  FOR- 

Upon  discontinoanoe  of  action,  685. 
Upon  matter  withdrawn,  685. 
By  ■uccessfnl  defendant,  685. 

COSTS,  PROVISIONS  REGARDING— 
(i.)  General  proviiiont,  719,  720. 

Follow  event,  719. 

Subject  to  particular  provisions,  7x9. 

Wlien  costs  payable  out  of  a  particular  estate,  719. 

Costs  of  trustees,  mortgagees,  &o.,  7x9. 

Of  successful  appeal,  719. 

Security  for  costs,  7^10. 
(2.)  Particular  provisions  regarding,  720-723. 

(a.)  Independently  of  Judicature  Acts,  72a 

(6.)  Under  particular  statutes  not  affected,  or  else  adopted,  by 
Judicature  Acts,  730,  721. 

(e.)  Under  Judicature  Acts,  721,  722. 
And  see  Costs;  Exkctjtion;  Costs,  Execution  for;  Costs,  Judg- 
ment fob. 

COSTS,  SECURITY  FOR— See  Sbouritt  fob  Costs. 

COSTS,  TAXATION  OF-^ 

Special  allowances,  provisions  for,  733,  723. 
See  Fees  ;  Percentages  ;  Stamps. 

COUNTERCLAIM- 

Is  like  statement  of  claim  in  cross-aotion,  646. 

States  facts  specifically,  646-661. 

States  relief  claimed  specifically,  646. 

May  also  claim  general  relief,  646. 

Must  be  so  described  in  statement  of  defence,  647. 

Should  not  state  facts  by  reference  merely,  651. 

Application  to  exclude,  651,  653. 

COUNTERMAND  OF  NOTICE  OF  TRIAL-See  Notice  of  Trial. 

COUNTY  COURTS— 

General  jurisdiction  of,  630. 

Appeals  from,  are  to  Divisional  Court,  63a 

Mode  of  appeal, 

(z.)  By  special  ease,  724,  735. 
(3.)  By  motion,  734,  725. 
See  Appeals,  Varieties  of  ;  Costs,  Provisions  regarding. 

COURT,  LORD  MAYOR'S— 

Appeal  from,  to  Court  of  Appeal,  724. 

COURTS— 

I.  High  Court,  617. 

Branches  of,  in  Chancery,  617. 

II.  Court  of  Appeal,  617. 

Constitution  of,  where  appeal  is  from  judgment,  617. 
Constitution  of,  where  appeal  is  from  interlocutory  order,  617. 

III.  House  of  Lords,  618. 
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CX)UET8,  CX)UNTY— See  CouMTi  CouBlB. 

COURTS,  DIVISIONAL— 
Matters  to  be  heard  by,  619. 
Appeals  from,  are  to  Oourt  of  Appeal,  690. 

COURTS,  INFERIOR— 

General  jurisdiction  of,  62a 
Appeals  from,  are  to  Diviaional  Court,  690. 
See  IimsiOB  Courts. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. —See  Witnbubs,  ExAxnrATioir  of;  Bvi- 

DENCB  YlVA  YOCX;  AFFIDAVIT,  EVIDENCE  BT. 

CROSS-PARTIES.— See  Pabtibs. 

DEFAULT  OF  APPEARANCE  TO  WRIT— 
Judgment  for,  677. 

Recovery  of  land,  677. 
Detention  of  goods,  677. 
Pecuniary  damages,  bjj. 
Debt,  677. 
Liquidated  damages,  677. 

DEFAULT  OF  APPEARANCE  AT  TRUL— 
Judgment  for,  679,  68a 

Default  of  defendant,  679. 
Default  of  plaintiff,  679.  680. 

DEFAULT  OF  PLEADING— 
Judgment  for,  677. 

Default  of  plaintiff,  678. 

Default  of  defendant,  678. 

Default  of  third  party,  678. 

Default  of  one  or  more  of  several  defendants,  678,  679. 

On  simple  motion,  for  plaintiff's  default,  679, 

On  motion  for  judgment,  in  other  cases,  679. 
Admissions  for,  663. 

DEFBNCB- 

Time  for  delivery  of,  645,  732-742. 
Modes  of, — 

(z.)  By  demurrer,  648-652.    See  DXMUBEEB. 

(a.)  By  plea.    See  Plba. 

(3.)  By  defence  properly  so  called,  648. 
Defence  properly  so  called,  649. 

Admits  (or  not)  certain  statements,  649. 

Denies  or  non-admits  other  statements,  649. 

Adds  substantive  statements,  649. 
May  be  with  or  without  counter-claim,  651. 
Defending  in  divers  manners  in,  65a. 

When  only  with  leave,  65a. 
Pleading  after  demurring,  by  leave  only,  652. 

SeeDBMUBBBB. 

DEFENCE  AND  COUNTER-CLAIM- 

Where  daim  by  defendant  against  plaintiff,  with  or  without  oth«r 
persons,  651. 

See  also  COTJNTBB-CLAIlf . 
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DEFENCES,  SINCE  ACTION  COMMENCED— 
Mode  of  pleading,  653,  654. 
Time  for,  653,  654. 
PlaintiflTB  oonf eMion  of,  654. 

DELIVERY,  WRIT  OF— 

Upon  what  judgments  it  iuuea,  694. 
Mode  of  iMuing,  694. 
Enforcement  of,  694. 

DEMURRER- 

A  mode  of  defence  to  statement  of  claim,  648. 
It  admits  facts  in  statement  of  claim,  649. 
It  denies  sufficiencj  in  law  of  such  facts,  649. 
May  be  to  entire  statement  of  claim,  649. 
May  be  to  part  only  of  statement  of  claim,  649,  65a 
Must  state  some  substantial  ground  of  law,  650. 
To  pleadings  other  than  statement  of  claim,  650,  n. 
Along  with  other  manner  of  defence,  65a. 
Pleading  after  demurrer  orerruled,  652. 

DEPOSITIONS.— See  Affidavits,  Evidknok  by. 

DISCONTINUANCE— 

Of  action,  by  plaintiff,  654,  659. 
Mode  of,  669. 
When  without  leave,  669. 
When  with  leave  only,  669. 
Effect  of,  669,  670. 
Costs  upon,  670. 
By  consent,  670. 

Written  consent  must  be  produced,  670. 
See  Withdrawal. 

DISCOVERY— 

(i.)  Interrogatories,  and  answer  thereto, — 

(a.)  Interrogatories  by  plaintiff  to  defendant,  and  defendan  ' 
answer  thereto,  659. 
Time  for  administering  interrogatories,  659. 
When  interrogatories  without  leave,  659. 
When  interrogatories  only  with  leave,  659. 
Defendant's  affidavit  in  answer,  659,  660. 
Time  for,  660. 

Affidavit  may  object  to  answering,  660. 
Summons  or  motion  by  plaintiff  for  default  or  insufficiency 

of  defendant's  answer,  660. 
Order  to  make  affidavit  or  further  affidavit  in  answer,  660. 
Effect  of  non-compliance  with  order,  660. 
When  affidavit  to  be  printed  or  merely  written,  660. 
(6.)  Interrogatories  by  defendant  to  plaintiff,  and  plaintiff's 
answer  thereto,  659. 
Time  for  administering  interrogatories,  659. 
When  interrogatories  without  leave,  659. 
When  interrogatories  only  with  leave,  659. 
Plaintiff's  affidavit  in  answer,  659,  660. 
Time  for,  660. 
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DJHCOYERY—iamtinued.) 

Affidavit  nwj  object  to  answering,  66a 
Summons  or  motion  bj  defendant  for  default  or  umlS* 

ciency  of  plaintifTs  answer,  66ol 
Order  to  make  affidavit  or  farther  affidavit  in  answer,  66oc 
Effect  of  non-complianee  with  order,  66ou 
When  affidavit  to  be  printed  or  merelj  written,  66oi. 
Interrogatories  should  be  reasonable,  and  not  Tejniioiis  or 

improper,  659. 

IntexTogatories,  bow  administered  to  a  eorporaie  body, 

659. 
(2.)  Affidavit  of  doenments,  660. 

Order  to  make,  obtainable  bj  either  pLuntiff  or  defendant,  660. 

Mode  of  obtaining  order  for,  660. 

Form  and  contents  of  affidavit,  661. 
(3.)  Notice  to  produce,  and  offer  of  inspection,  66z. 

As  to  documents  mentioned  in  pleadings  or  in  aflldaTits  (in- 
cluding affidavit  of  documents),  661. 

Offer  to  produce  for  inspection,  time  for,  66t. 

Time  for,  and  pkce  of,  inspection,  661. 

Notification  of  time  and  plaee  may  state  any  objections  to  in- 
spection, 661. 
(4.)  Order  to  produce  for  inspection,  661. 

Time  for,  and  bow  obtained,  661,  662. 

In  what  eases  the  court  will  postpone  making  the  order,  66a. 

Effect  of  non-complianee  with  order,  66a. 

DISMISSAL  OF  ACTION— 

For  want  of  prosecution,  716,  717. 

For  plaintiff^s  default  in  delivering  statement  of  daim,  7x6. 

For  plaintiff's  non-oompUance  witii  an  order  to  make  discovery,  716. 

For  plaintiff's  default  in  giving  notice  of  trial,  717. 

DISTRICT  REGISTRIES— 
Mode  of  application  in,  706. 
References  from,  to  judge,  706, 707. 
References  to,  by  judge,  706,  707. 
Production  of  books,  kc^  in,  707. 
Report  of  District  lUgiitrar,  707. 
Appeal  from,  to  judge,  and  time  for,  707. 
Proceedings  in,  707,  708. 
Removal  from,  into  High  Court,  709. 
Removal  into,  from  High  Court,  709,  7x0. 
Jurisdiction  of  High  Court  over,  710. 

DISTRICT  REGISTRIES,  PROCEEDINGS  IN— 
Writ  of  summons,  issue  of,  623. 
Appearance,  entry  of,  699. 

Subsequent  proceedings,  what  and  what  not,  707,  708. 
Judgments  and  orders,  entry  of,  when  and  when  not,  708. 
Taxation  of  costs,  when  and  when  not,  708. 
Execution,  issue  of,  when  and  when  not,  708. 
Generally  what  proceedings  forbidden,  708. 

DISTRICT  REGISTRAR- 

Jurisdiction  of  court  oyer,  710, 
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DISTRICrr    EBGISTRIES,   REMOVAL    INTO.— See  Removal  o» 
Action. 

DISTRICT  REGISTRIES^   REMOVAL   PROM.- See   Removal  of 
Action. 

DISTRINGAS,  WRIT  OF— 
Whence  it  iisaes,  698. 
Who  may  iuue  it,  698. 
Manner  of  issuing,  698. 

Issues  only  against  stock  transferable  at  Bank  of  England,  698. 
Injunction  in  nature  of,  699. 

Against  stock  and  shares  generally,  699. 
See  CHABoiNa  Order  ;  Execotion. 

DISTRINGAS  NUPER  VICE  COMITEM— 
When  it  issues,  697. 
Is  assistant  to  writ  olfi.  fa.^  697,  698. 
Force  of,  698. 
See  Execution. 

DOCUMENTS- 

Serriee  of.    See  Service  of  Documents. 

Pleading  effect  of,  647. 

Admission  of,  669. 

Costs  for  refusal  to  admit,  723. 

ELEGIT,  WRIT  OF— 

Upon  what  judgments,  693. 
Force  of,  693. 

Writs  in  aid  of,  693,  697,  698. 
See  Execution. 

ENTRY  FOR  TRIAL.— See  Trial,  Preliminaries  to. 

ENTRY  OF  JUDGMENTS— 

Usually  in  London  Office,  686,  n. 
When  in  District  Registry,  686,  n. 
Date  of  judgments  as  entered,  686. 

ENTRY  OF  ORDERS— 

Usually  in  London  Office,  686,  n. 
When  in  District  Registry,  686,  n. 

EQUITABLE  TITLEL— See  Title  Equitable. 

EVIDENCE— 

Partly  obtained  by  discovery.    See  Discovert. 

Partly  obtained  by  inspection  of  property.    See  Inspection  of  Pro- 
perty. 

Partly  superseded  by  admissions.    See  Admissions. 

When  vivd  voce.    See  Evidence,  Viva  Voce. 

When  by  affidavit.    See  Affidavit,  Evidence  bt. 

Documents,  &&,  sealed  with  seal  of  District  Registry,  are  thereby 
made  evidence  everywhere,  666, 

Admission  of  documents,  proof  of,  by  affidavit,  666. 

Writs  of  execution,  renewals  of,  proyed  by  renewal  seal,  666. 

At  trial,  mode  of  taking, 

(i.)  When  vivd  voce,  671,  672, 
(a.)  When  by  affidavit,  671,  6y^, 
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EVIDENCE— (cofi/tauedL ) 

At  trial,  affidavita  to  prore  particalar  facta  only,  664, 
At  trial,  rebuttiDg  evidence  by  leave,  67a,  576. 
On  appeals, — 

On  appeal  from  County  Conrta,  none,  724,  725. 
On  appeal  to  Court  of  Appeal,  730,  731. 

(a.)  Evidence  used  in  High  Court,  750,  731. 
(oa.)  By  affidavit,  730. 
(66.)  Vivd  voce,  731. 
(6.)  Further  evidence,  731. 

{aa.)  Upon  interlocutory  appeals,  731. 
(66.)  Upon  judgments  appealed*  731. 
On  appeal  to  House  of  Lords,  731. 
On  motions,  712,  713. 
On  summonses,  705,  719. 
At  Chambers,  705. 
In  District  Begistry,  706. 

EVIDENCE,  VIVA  VOCE— 

The  usual  mode  of  taking  evidence  in  an  action,  663. 
Examination-in-chief  of  own  witness,  663,  664. 
Cross-examination  of  other  party's  witnesses,  663,  664. 
He-examination  of  cross-examined  witness,  664. 
Affidavits  supplementary  to,  664. 

EXAMINATION  OF  WITNESSEa    See  Witnisses,  EzAMiirATiON  op. 

EXCHANGE,  BILLS  OF— 
Summary  procedure  on,  633. 

Purport  of  writ  of  summons  under  Act  of  1856,  635. 
Leave  to  appear,  when  and  how  obtained,  633,  634. 
Leave  to  appear,  if  not  obtained,  immediate  judgment,  634. 
Leave  to  appear,  if  obtained,  formal  procedure  as  in  other  actions, 

634- 
See  Summons,  Wbit  of. 

EXECUTION— 

Varieties  of  writs  of,  686,  687. 
Varieties  of  assistant  writs  of,  687. 
Judgments  upon  which  it  may  issue,  687. 
On  orders  equally  with  judgments,  687. 
Mode  of  issuing,  687,  688. 

Office  copy  judgment  or  order,  687. 

Praecipe,  687,  688. 
Date  of,  688. 
Indorsements  upon  writ  of,  688. 

In  the  general  case,  688. 

When  for  the  recovery  of  land,  688. 
Contents  of  writ  of,  688,  689. 
Time  for  issuing,  689,  690,  70s. 
Amount  to  be  levied,  688-691. 
Order  of  issuing  divers  writs  of,  701. 
Leave  to  issue,  701,  702. 
Leave  to  renew  writ  of,  702. 
Order  to  stay,  703. 

On  judgment  of  Court  of  Appeal,  727. 
On  judgment  of  House  of  Lords,  73a 
[See  also  the  NAMra  or  Pabuculab  Wiiits.] 
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FEES.— See  F118  iND  Psrcentaob. 

FEES  AND  PBKCENTAOES— 
Orders  of  October  1875,  723. 
Order  of  April  1876,  723. 
Order  of  April  1877,  723. 
Order  of  October  1877,  723. 
SeeCosTtf. 

FI.  FA.,  WRIT  OF— 

Upon  whAt  judgments,  691. 
Force  of,  691. 

Writs  in  aid  of,  691,  697,  698. 
See  Execution. 

FI.  FA.,  WRIT  OF,  ON  GARNISHEE  ORDER- 
Issnes  by  leave  only,  691. 
Issaes  without  any  previous  writ,  691. 
Limit  to  the  amount  of  execution,  691. 
Garnishee  may  forestall  issue  of  writ,  691,  693. 
When  writ  will  be  stayed  issuing,  692. 
Proceedings  before  issuing,  692. 
See  also  Garnishbi  Order. 

FI.  FA.,  WRIT  OF,  DE  BONIS  ECCLESIASTICIS— 
When  it  issues,  698. 
Is  assistant  to  writ  of  ^.  /a.,  698. 
Manner  of  executing,  698. 

FINAL  JUDGMENT— 

Various  grounds  of,  and  modes  of  obtaining,  676,  677. 

See  JoDGMENT,  VARnrriBS  or ;  Judgment,  Various  Grounds  for. 

FORM  OF  APPEAL— 

In  appeal  to  House  of  Lords,  what  is,  728. 

FORMAL  PROCEDURE— 

What  is,  and  how  distinguished  from  Summary  Procedure,  620,  621. 

FRAUD- 

Plea  of,  647. 

FURTHER  CONSIDERATION-r. 

May  be  reserved  in  giving  judgment  at  trial,  676. 

Trial  may  be  adjourned  for,  681. 

May  be  reserved  upon  judgment  without  trial,  683. 

New  trial  may  be  adjourned  for,  684. 

Report  of  referee  remitted  for,  684. 

See  JuDOUENT,  Varibtixs  of. 

FURTHER  DEFENCE- 

Oocasion  of,  and  time  for,  653,  654. 

FURTHER  REPLY— 

Occasion  of,  and  time  for,  653,  654. 

GARNISHEE  ORDER— 

Bfanner  of  applying  for,  699. 

Is  nisi  in  first  instance,  692,  699,  700. 

Force  of,  692,  700. 

3  f 
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GARNISHEE  ORDER— (continued.) 
How  made  absolute,  692,  700. 

Where  garnishee  does  not  appear,  692,  700. 

Where  gamiahee  appears,  69a,  700. 
Effect  of  payment  under,  692,  693,  700,  70X. 
Ft,  fa,,  issue  of,  upon,  691,  692. 
See  Chargino  Order  ;  Execution. 

(UTARDIAN  AD  LITEM— 

Appointment  of,  in  cases  of  infants,  632. 
Either,— 
(i.)  To  appear  to  writ  of  summons,  and  (having  appeared)  to 
defend,  632. 
Or,- 
(2.)  To  defend,  632. 
Appointment  of,  in  cases  of  Lunatics,  632. 
Either, — 
(x.)  To  api)ear  to  writ  of  summons,  and  (having  appeared)  to 
defend,  632, 
Or,- 
(2.)  To  defend,  632. 
Mode  of  obtaining,  and  party  to  obtain,  appointment  of,  632. 

INTDORSEMENTS.— See  Writ  of  Summons  ;  Third  Party  Notices. 
INFANTS.— See  Guardian  ad  litem  ;  Special  Case. 

INFERIOR  COURTS- 

General  jurisdiction  of,  62a 

Appeals  from,  are  to  Divisional  Court,  6aa 

Mode  of  appeal, — 

(i.)  By  special  case,  724,  725. 

(2.)  By  motion,  724,  725. 
See  County  Courts. 

INJUNCTIONS— 

Application  for,  714,  7x5. 

Preventive  injunction,  time  to  apply  for,  715. 

When  granted  upon  terms,  715. 

Particular  orders  in  nature  of,  7x5,  716. 

Applicants  for,  716. 

See  DiscovKRY ;  Interim  Orders  ;  Motions  ;  Bbceivkr. 

INQUIRIES,  JUDGMENT  FOR— 
At  any  stage  in  the  action,  676,  677. 

Sometimes  immediately  after  time  for  appearance  to  writ,  677. 
Upon  notice,  677.  I 

Upon  motion  for  judgment,  677. 
Reserves  further  consideration,  677. 
See  AooouNT,  Judgment  for. 

INSPECTION  OF  DOCUMENTS.— See  Discovery. 

INSPECTION  OF  PROPERTY—  i 

Either  party  may  have  order  to  inspect  property,  €63. 
Either  party  may  have  order  to  take  samples,  make  observations, 

and  try  experiments,  663. 
See  Discovery. 
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INTERIM  ORDERS- 

For  injtmctioD,  714,  7x5. 

For  Fe€eiver,  714,  715. 

For  preseryation  of  property ,  715. 

For  interim  custody  of  property,  715. 

For  sale  of  goods,  &c.,  715. 

For  detention  of  property,  7x5. 

For  restitution  of  property,  715. 

Provision  for  case  of  lien  on  property,  715. 
Time  to' apply  for,  716. 
Person  to  apply  for,  716. 
See  DlSCOYEBT  ;  iMJUMOnONB  ;  Reoeivbr. 

INTERLOCUTORY  JUDGMENT- 

May  direct  accounts,  inquiries,  ke.,  676. 
May  be  made  at  any  stage  of  the  action,  676. 
May  reserve  further  consideration,  676. 
May  be  made  upon  notice  for  judgment,  677. 

INTERLOCUTORY  ORDER>- 
For  account,  677,  684,  685. 

For  account  immediately  after  time  for  appearance  to  writ,  684,  685. 
For  account  on  summons,  677. 
For  account  upon  motion,  676,  677. 
For  inquiries,  676,  677,  684,  685. 
For  injunctions,  Ac.,  see  Injunctions  ;  Rxceiver  ;  Interim  Orderh, 

kc 
For  insi>ection  of  property.    See  Discovery. 

INTERPLEADER— 

Summons  by  defendant,  against  third  party  (claiming  adversely  to 

plaintiff),  633. 
Time  for  taking  out  summons,  652. 
Affidavit  for,  contents  of,  633. 
Order  for,  on  summons,  633. 
Proceedings  in,  subsequent  to  order,  633. 
(a. )  Where  third  party  does  not  appear,  633. 
Order  is  made,  barring  his  claim,  633. 
(6.)  Where  third  party  duly  appears,  633. 
Then  either, — 

(i.)  A  formal  trial  of  the  claims,  633. 
Or,- 

(2.)  A  summary  disposal  of  the  question, — 
(a.)  By  consent  of  both  claimants,  633. 
(6.)  Where  subject-matter  is  trivial,  at  request  of 
either  of  the  two  claimants,  633. 
No  appeid,  after  summary  disposal,  633. 

INTERROGATORIES.— See  Discovert. 

INTERROGATORIES,  ANSWER  TO.— See  Discovery. 

ISSUES— 

Preparation  of,  when  necessary,  658, 
Preparation  of,  order  for,  658. 
Finding  of,  682,  683. 
Judgment  upon  finding  of,  682,  683. 
See  Referee,  Trial  before. 
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JOINDER— 

(i.)  Of  parties, — 

{a.)  Of  plaintiff!,  637. 
(&w)  Of  defendants,  636,  637. 
See  also  Misjoindkb  ;  Kok-joindkr. 
(2.)  Of  issue,— 
Time  for,  645. 
Effect  of,  645,  646. 
(3.)  Of  causes  of  action, — 

What  not  permitted  without  leare,  647,  648. 

JUDGMENT  FOB   DEFAULT. —See  Default  of  Appearance    to 
Writ  ;  Default  of  Appearance  at  Trial  ;  Default  of  PLEADiNii. 

JUDGMENT,  VARIETIES  OF— 

(i.)  Final,— where,  eg,,  execution  may  issue  on  it,  676. 
(2.)  Interlocutory,— where,  e.g.,  execution  may  not  yet  issue  on 
it,  676. 
May  reserve  further  consideration,  676. 
May  be  for  immediate  account,  677. 

JUDGMENT,  VARIOUS  GROUNDS  FOR- 
(i.)  For  default  of  appearance  to  writ,  677, 
(2. )  For  default  of  pleading,  677-679. 
(3.)  For  default  of  appearance  at  trial,  679,  68a 
(4.)  On  admissions  in  the  pleadings,  68a 
(5.)  At  trial  of  action,  680,  681. 
(6.)  On  motion  subsequent  to  trial,  681-683. 
(7.)  On  motion  without  trial,  683. 
(8.)  On  motion  for  new  triitl,  683,  684. 
(9.)  On  trial  before  referee,  684. 

JURY,  TRIAL  BY— 

Right  of  either  party  to,  668. 

Mode  of  asserting  right,  668. 

Sphere  for,  and  limits  of,  judge's  discretion,  668. 

Power  of  judge  to  direct,  668,  669. 

LANDLORDS.— See  SuMMOKS,  Writ  of. 

LORD  MAYOR'S  COURT— 

Appeal  from,  to  Court  of  Appeal,  724. 

LUNATICS.— See  Guardian  ad  litem  ;  Special  Case. 

MALICE— 
Plea  of,  647. 

MARRIED  WOMEN.— See  Parties  ;  Special  Case  ;  SuaoiONs,  Whit 

OF. 

MISJOINDER— 

(x.)  Of  plaintiffs,  effect  of,  as  to  costs  only,  637. 

Of  plaintiffs,  need  not  even  be  amended,  637. 
(2.)  Of  defendants,  effect  of,  ss  to  costs  only,  637. 
Of  defendants,  need  not  even  be  amended,  637. 
See  Joinder  ;  Non-joindbr. 

MOTIONS- 

Various  occasions  for,  in  an  action,  710^  71  iJ^ 
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• 

MOTIONS— (eontinuMi) 

When  they  may  be  ex  parte^  711,  7x2. ' 

When  they  may  not  be  ex  parte,  but  mutt  be  on  notice,  712. 

Hearing  of,  71a,  713. 

Evidence  upon,  71a,  713. 

Fur  rule  or  order  to  show  cause,  cases  for,  7x3,  714. 

For  particular  interiocutory  ordei*s,  7X4-7i6, 

For  order  to  stay  proeeedinga,  716. 

To  dUmias  action  for  want  of  proeeeution,  716,  7x7. 

For  judgment  upon  third  party's  default  to  deliver  pleading,  678. 

For  judgment  on  admissions  in  pleadings,  680. 

See  Motion  vob  Judomxmt. 

MOTION  FOR  JUDGMENT— 

For  default  of  appearance  to  writ,  677. 
For  default  of  pleading,  677-679. 
Subsequent  to  report  of  referee,  684. 
Subsequent  to  trial,  681-683. 
Without  previous  trial,  683. 
See  Motions. 

MULTIFARIOUS  DEFENDANTS- 
Provision  for  protection  of,  639. 

NEW  TRIAL- 

Judgment  on  motion  for,  683,  684. 
Final,  upon  the  merits,  683. 
Adjournment  for  further  oonsideratioii,  684, 

NON-APPBARANCB  AT  TRIAL— 
By  plaintiff,  effect  of,  670. 
By  defendant,  effect  of,  670. 

NONJOINDER— 

(i.)  Of  plaintiff,  remedied,  if  due  to  a  hondfide  mistake,  637. 

Of  plaintiff,  remedied,  with  consent  of  added  or  substituted 
plaintiff,  637. 
(2.)  Of  defendant,  remedied,  if  due  to  htmd^de  mistake,  637. 

Of  defendant,  remedied,  without  consent  of  added  or  substituted 
defendant,  637. 
See  JoiNDEB ;  Misjoinder. 

NON-SUIT,  JUDGMENT  OF- 
Effect  of.  686. 
Grounds  for  setting  aside,  686. 

NOT  GUILTY  BY  STATUTE— 
Plea  of,  647. 

NOTICE— 

Plea  of,  647, 

NOTICE  OF  APPEAL.— See  Appeal  to  Court  op  Appeal. 

NOTICE  OF  CLAIM  TO  INDEMNITY  OVER,  641,  642. 

NOTICE  OF  QUESTION- 
TO  be  determined  in  action,  643. 
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• 

NOTICE  OP  MOnOX  - 
When  neoetaary,  7x2. 
WheQ  noi  neoesaary,  711,  712. 
Contents  of,  712. 
Length  of,  71a. 

Special  leare  to  give  short,  712. 
Mode  of  service  of,  7x2. 

(&)  Where  defendant  has  appeared,  712. 

(6.)  Where  defendant  has  not  appeared,  712. 
Service  of  (by  leave),  before  appearance,  712. 

NOTICE  OF  TRIAL.— See  Tkiai^  Prbuminaries  to. 

NOTICES  TO  THIRD  PARTIES— 

Where  remedy  over  claimed,  641, 642. 
Where  question  to  be  determined  against,  643. 

ORDER  TO  SHOW  CAUSE— 

When  it  may  be  granted,  and  when  only,  713,  714. 
(x.)  Ob  application  for  a  new  trial,  7x3,  714. 

Whether  (a)  to  Court  of  Appeal,  7x3,  714. 
Or  (6)  to  Divisional  Covrt,  7x3, 714. 
(2.)  On  application  not  in  an  action,  7x4, 
(3.)  On  application  for  judgment  against  appearing  defendant,  on 

writ  specially  indorsed,  7x4. 
(4.)  On  application  for  a  charging  order,  7x4. 
(5.)  On  application  for  a  ganushee  order,  714. 
See  Motions. 

ORDER  TO  STAY— 
(i.)  Action. 

Necessary,  on  appeal  from  Master *s  decision,  73  r. 
Necessaiy,  on  appeal  from  District  Registrar's  decision,  731,  732. 
Necessary,  on  appeal  from  High  Court,  732. 
Not  necessary,  when  order  made  ex  parte  on  motion  for  new 
trial,  732. 
(2.)  Execution,  703. 

On  special  grounds,  703. 

In  lieu  of  auditd  quereld,  70^ 

PARTIES— 

Choice  of  defendants,  636,  637. 
Joinder  of  plaintiffs,  637. 
Misjoinder  of,. effect  of,  637. 
Non- joinder  of,  effect  of,  637. 
Representative  parties,  637,  638. 

In  questions  of  construction,  for  unknown  heir,  637,  638. 

In  questions  of  construction,  for  unascertained  next  of  kin,  637, 638. 

In  actions  generally,  trustees  for  eeatuis  que  trugi,  638. 

In  actions  generally,  one  or  more  members  of  a  class,  638. 

In  administration  actions,  )         .       «  .       .       11  ^  » 

In  »!tiomi  for  eiecnUon  of  « tnut,  }  ""«  »>e»«fi««^  t<«  »^  638. 
Infants  sue  by  their  next  friends,  638. 
Infants  defend  by  their  guardians  ttd  litem,  638. 
Lunatics  (so  found)  sue  by  their  committees,  638. 
Lunatics  (so  found)  defend  by  their  committees,  638. 
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V  ARTIES— {earUinued,) 

Lmuitica  (so  found)  and  their  committees  are  both  made  parties 

(plaintiff  or  defendant  as  the  case  may  be),  638. 
Lunatics  (not  so  found)  sue  by  their  next  friends,  638. 
Lunatics  (not  so  found)  defend  by  their  guardians  ad  litems  638. 
Lunatics  (not  so  found)  and  also  infanta  are  made  defendants  in 
their  own  proper  names,  the  guardians  ad  liUm  not  being  made 
parties,  638. 
Married  women  sue  by  their  next  friends,  638,  639. 
Married  women  defend  by  themselves  and  their  husbands,  639. 
Married  women  may  (with  leare)  sue  without  a  next  friend,  639. 
Married  women  may  as  to  earnings  sue  by  themselves,  639. 
Married  women  may  (with  leave)  defend  by  themselves,  639. 
Martied  women  may  not,  as  to  earnings,  defend  by  themselves,  639. 
Married  women  as  to  their  equitable  separate  estate  sue  by  their  next 

friends,  639. 
Married  women  as  to  their  equitable  separate  estate  defend  by  them- 
selves and  their  husbands,  639. 
Partners  sue  either  in  their  own  or  in  the  partnership  name,  639. 
Partners  defend  either  in  their  own  or  in  the  partnership  name,  639. 
Partner  (sole  member  of  firm)  sues  in  his  own  name,  639. 
Partner  (sole  member  of  firm)  defends  either  in  his  own  or  in  the 

partnership  name,  639. 
Landlord  (in  ejectment)  defending  by  leave,  is  made  a  party  defend- 
ant, 639. 
Multifarious  defendants  may  be  parties,  639. 
Multifarious  defendants  may  escape  embarrassment,  639. 
May  be  added,  or  struck  out,  or  substituted,  639,  640. 
Mode  of  adding,  &c. ,  640. 
Service  of  addedi  &c.,  defendants  with  amended  writ  (with  or 

without  amended  statement  of  claim),  640. 
Appearance  of  added,  &c. ,  defendants,  640. 
Secondary  (or  cross)  parties  to  counter-claims,  640. 

Service  upon  persons  already  parties  to  the  action,  641. 
Service  upon  persons  not  already  parties  to  the  action,  641. 
Subsidiary  defendants,  641. 
Either, — 
(i.)  Where  defendant  to  action  claims  a  remedy  over,  if  him- 
self liable  to  plaintiff,  641-643. 
Or,- 
(2. )  Where  either  plaintiff  or  defendant  wants  the  determinn- 
tion  of  a  question  in  the  actiun  to  be  binding  on  some 
third  person,  641-643. 
Where  remedy  over  against  third  person,  service  upon  persons 

already  parties,  642. 
Where  remedy  over  against  third  persqp,  service  upon  persons 

not  already  parties,  642. 
'Where  determination  of  question,  to  be  binding  against  third 
person,  service  upon  persons  not  already  parties,  643. 
I'ersons  made  parties  by  revivor,  643,  644. 

(a.)  Where  devolution  of  interest,  by  operation  of  law,  643,  644. 
{b.)  Where  devolution  of  interest,  by  act  of  the  parties,  644. 
(c.)  Where  devolution  of  interest,  by  new  person  coming  into 
existence,  644. 
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PARTNBRSfflPS— 

Deacription  of,  u  purties,  6391 
(a.)  Being  pl&intiffi,  6391 
(6. )  Being  defendants,  639. 
Appealikncet  of,  when  defendants,  6301 
Execatimi  against,  701. 
In  general,  701. 
In  particular  cases,  70T. 
Service  of  writ  of  summons  upon,  64a. 

PAYMENT  INTO  COURT— 

By  defendant  in  satisfaction,  650. 
Either,— 

(a.)  Of  whole  canse  of  action,  65a 
Or.- 
(6.)  Of  specified  part  canse  of  action,  65a 
Where  before  delivering  defence,  notice  of,  to  plaintiff,  650,  657. 
Where  at  time  of  delivering  defence,  to  be  pleaded  in  defence,  651. 
PlaintifTs  coarse  subsequent  to,  651. 

PETITION— 

Part  of  summary  statutory  jurisdiction,  621. 

PETITION  OF  APPEAL.— See  Appeal  to  House  op  Lords. 

I»LEA— 

A  species  of  defence^  645-648. 
See  Defencb. 

PLEADINGS— 

Succession  of,  and  times  for,  645. 
(i. )  Statement  of  claim,— wiUiin  six  weeks  from  defendant's  appear- 

ance  (or  time  for  appearance)  to  writ  of  summons,  645. 
(2.)  Statement  of  defence,  with  or  without  counter-claim,  within 
eight  days  from  plaintiffs  delivery  of  statement  of  claim, 

64s. 
(3. )  Plaintiff's  reply, — within  three  weeks  from  defendant's  delivery 
of  statement  of  defence  (whether  with  or  without  counter- 
claim), 645. 
(3a.)  Third  party's  reply, — within  eight  days  from  defendant*s 

delivery  of  statement  of  defence,  645. 
(4.)  Simple  joinder  of  issue  on  reply, — within  four  days  from 

delivery  of  reply,  645.  ^ 

(4a.)  Pleading  to  (otherwise  than  by  simply  joining  issue  on)  reply, 
—within  time  limited  in  order  giving  leave  to  plead  the 
pleading,  645. 
Extension  of  time^for  delivery,  645. 
Further  extension  of  times  for  delivering,  645,  646. 
Amendment  of,  655,  657.    See  Amendment. 
Close  of, — 
Either, — 

(a.)  Upon  simple  joinder  of  issue,  657,  658. 
Or.- 
(6.)  Upon  default  to  plead  by  party,  657. 
IsHues,  preparation  of,  658.    See  Issues. 
Special  case,  658,  659.    See  Special  Case. 
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PLEADINGS,  GENERAL  CHARACTER  OF— 
CondBe,  646. 

Simple  and  accurate,  646. 
Specific  and  distinct,  646. 
Forbidden  faults  in  pleadings, — 

(i.)  Vagueness,  646. 

(2.)  Evasiveness,  646. 

(3.)  Inconsistency,  646. 
Inconsistent  amendments  allowed,  646. 
Specific  denials,  646. 
General  denial  by  joinder  of  issue,  646. 
Relief  claimed,  to  be  sjMcifioally  stated,  646. 
General  relief  claimed  in  alteroativcy  646. 
Counter-claim  like  claim  in  cross-action,  646. 

PLEADINGS,  PARTICULAR  RULES  REGARDING^ 
What  printed  and  what  written,  646. 
Counter-claim  to  be  so  described,  647. 
.  Delivery  of,  646,  647. 
Pleadings  in  abatement  abolished,  647. 
Amendment  in  lieu  of  new  assignment,  647. 
Possession,  plea  of,  647. 
Equitable  title,  plea  of,  647. 
Not  guilty  by  statute,  plea  of,  647. 
Special  defences,  pleading  of,  647. 
Documents,  pleading  of,  647. 
Fraud,  &c.,  pleading  of,  647. 
Notice,  pleading  of,  647. 
Presumptions  of  law,  not  to  be  pleaded,  647. 

POSSESSION- 
Flea  of,  647. 

l»OSSESSION,  WRIT  OF— 

Where  judgment  for  delivery  of  possession,  693. 

Requisites  before  issuing*  693. 
Upon  judgment  for  recovery  of  possession,  693,  694. 

Mode  of  issuing,  693,  694. 

Time  of  isstiing,  694. 

PRAECIPE.— See  Execution. 

PRESUMPTIONS-- 

Of  law,  not  to  be  pleaded,  647. 

PRODUCTION  OF  DOCUMENTS.— See  Discovery. 

1»UIS  DARREIN  CONTINUANCE.— See  Further  Defence;  Further 
Reply. 

RECEIVER— 

Application  for  appointment  of,  714,  715. 
Time  for  making  applications,  714,  7x5. 
Applicant  for,  7x6. 
See  Interim  Orders. 

RE-EXAMINATION.— See  Witnesses,  Examination  of;   Evidenck, 
Viva  Voce  ;  Affidavit,  Evidence  by. 
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REFEREE,  T^IAL  BEFORE— 
Jadjpnent  upon,  684. 

Court  may  adopt  or  not  report,  684. 

Conrt  may  remit  report,  684. 

On  motion  sabaequent  to  report,  683. 
See  JuDOMiNT,  Vabious  Groukds  roB. 

REMOVAL  OF  ACTION— 

(i.)  From  Dirtrict  Registry  into  High  Court,  709. 
Remorals  distinguiihed  from  references,  709. 
Remoyal,  when  a  matter  of  right,  709. 
Removal,  when  a  matter  of  discretion,  709. 
(2.)  From  High  Court  into  District  Registry,  709. 

Remoyal  always  a  matter  of  discretion,  709,  71  a 
See  Court,  County  ;  District  Rbgistrus. 

RENEWAIr- 

Of  writ  of  summons,  6a8,  699. 
Of  writ  of  execution,  70a. 

When  to  be  renewed,  702. 

Renewed  by  leaye  only,  703. 

Manner  of  renewing,  702. 

REPLY— 

Time  for  deliyery  of, — 

(a.)  By  plaintiff,  645. 

(6.)  By  third  party,  645. 
PlaintilTs  reply,  usually  a  simple  joinder  of  issue,  653. 
PlaintiirB  reply,  when  it  introduces  new  matter,  653. 
Third  party's  reply,  is  in  effect  a  defence  to  counter-claim,  653. 

REPRESENTATIVE  PARTIES— 
(i.)  Nominee  of  court,— 

For  unknowu  heir-at-law,  for  unascertuned  next  of  kin,  in 
any  action  involving  a  question  of  construction,  637, 638. 
(2.)  Trustees,  executors,  and  administrators,  for  beneficiaries,  638. 
(3.)  One  or  more  members  of  class,  for  class,  638. 
(4.)  One  beneficiary  for  all  like  beneficiaries,  in  an  administration 

action,  638. 
See  Partibs  ;  Summons,  Writ  of. 

RKVIVOR— 

As  to  parties,  where  devolution  of  interest,  643,  644. 
Either, — 

(i.)  By  oi)eration  of  law,  643.    Or, 

(s.)  By  act  of  the  parties,  644.    Or, 

(3.)  By  new  person  coming  into  existence,  644. 
AVhen  no  revivor  as  to  parties,  644. 
Service  of  order  of  revivor  as  to  parties,  644. 
Discharge  of  order  of  revivor  as  to  parties,  644. 

Time  for,  where  no  effective  disability,  644. 

Time  for,  where  some  effective  disability,  644. 
See  also  EXECUTION. 

RULE  TO  SHOW  CAUSE.— See  Order  to  Show  Cause. 
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SECONDARY  PARTIES.— S«e  Pabties. 

SECURITY  FOR  COSTS— 

Amount  of,  ko.,  in  discretion  of  court,  720. 
On  appeals  to  House  of  Lords,  728. 
See  Costs. 

SEQUESTRARI   FACIAS    DE    BONIS   ECCLESIASTICIS,   WKIT 
OF- 
MThen  it  issues,  698. 
Is  assistant  to  writ  ofjl,  fa.^  698. 

Is  optional  substitute  for  JL  fa  de  bonis  eccUtiasticiSf  698. 
Manner  of  executing,  698. 

SEQUESTRATION,  WRIT  OF— 
When  it  issues  without  leave,  696. 
Preliminaries  to  issuing,  696. 
Force  of,  696. 

Manner  of  dealing  with  proceeds  of  sequestration,  696. 
Accountability  of  sequestrators,  696. 

SERVICE  OF  DOCUMENTS— 

(i.)  Of  writ  of  summons,  623-625. 
Time  for,  623. 
Mode  of,  623,  624. 
On  husband  and  wife,  624. 
On  infant,  624. 
On  lunatic,  624. 
On  partners,  624. 
On  vacant  premises,  624,  625. 
(2.)  Of  amended  writ  of  summons  on  added  or  substituted  defendaai, 

640. 
(3. )  Of  counter-claim,  640,  641. 

{a.)  Upon  persons  already  parties,  641. 
(6.)  Upon  persons  not  already  parties,  641. 
(4.)  Of  defence,  where  remedy  over  (in  case  of  primary  liability  esta- 
blished) is  claimed,  upon  persons  already  parties,  642. 
(5.)  Of  notice  of  claim,  where  remedy  over  (in  case  of  primary  lia- 
bility established)  is  claimed,  upon  persons    not  already 
parties,  642. 
(6.)  Of  notice  of  question,  where  question  to  be  determined  in  the 
action  is  to  be  binding  as  against  third  person,  upon  persons 
not  already  parties,  643.  • 

(7.)  Of  order  of  revivor,  as  to  parties,  643,  644. 

(a.)  Where  devolution  of  interest,  by  operation  of  law,  643, 

644. 
(6.)  Where  devolution  of  interest,  by  act  of  the  parties,  644. 
(c.)  Where  devolution  of  interest,  by  new  i>er8on  coming  into 
existence,  644. 
(8.)  Of  pleadings,  645,  6^ 
(9.)  Of  amended  pleadings,  657. 
(10.)  Of  plaintiff's  confession  of  defence,  654. 
(xi.)  Of  notice  to  admit  documents,  662,  663. 
(12.)  Of  notice  to  produce  for  cross-examination,  665,  666. 
(13.)  Of  notice  of  trial,  667. 
(14.)  Of  notice  of  discontinuance  of  action,  669. 
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SERVICE  OP  DOCUMENTS— (ocw<uiK«l.) 


(IS. 

(16^ 

(17. 
(18. 

(19. 
(aow 

(21. 
(22. 

(23- 
(24. 

(25. 
(26. 

(27. 


Of  notice  of  motion  for  judgment  mbsequent  to  trial,  681,  682. 

Of  gmmiahee  order  nisi,  691,  692,  70a 

Of  judgment,  693. 

Of  order  to  make  dueorery,  695. 

Of  order,  to  fonnd  attachment,  695. 

Of  order,  to  fonnd  leqneetration,  6961 

Of  charging  order,  699. 

Of  notice  of  motion,  712. 

Of  rule  or  order  nisi  for  new  trial,  7x3,  714. 

Of  notice  of  appeal  from  County  Court,  725. 

Of  notice  of  appeal  to  Court  of  Appeal,  725. 

Of  eioea-appeal  notice,  725. 

Of  petition  of  appeal  to  Houae  of  Lorda. 


SETTING  ASIDE— 

Judgmenta  obtained  by  default,  679. 
Judgmenta  of  non-aui^  686. 

SETTING  DOWN— 

Of  motion  for  judgment,  679,  682. 
Not  of  aimple  motion,  679. 
Notice  of  aetting  down,  682,  683. 

SOLICITORS.— See  Attachment  ;  Discovert. 

SPECIAL  ALLOWANCES.— See  Costs,  Taxation  of. 

SPECIAL  CASE— 

By  conaent  of  partiea,  after  writ  iaaued,  658. 

By  order  of  court,  where  preliminary  matter  of  law,  658. 

Printing  of,  659. 

Filing  of,  659L 

Entry  of, — 

lu  the  general  caae,  659. 

Order  for,  where  married  women,  infanta,  or  lunatica,  659. 

STAMPS.— See  Fees  and  Percentages. 

STATEMENT  OF  CLAIM— 
Time  for  delivery  of,  645. 
General  character  of,  aa  a  pleading,  646. 
Particular  rulea  of  pleading  regarding,  646,  647. 
May  join  aeveral  cauaea  of  action,  647,  648, 

Exceptiona  to  anch  joinder,  648. 
Where  writ  apedally  endorMd,  notice  equala,  648. 

STATEMENT  OF  DEFENCE.— See  Defence;  Defence  and  CousiTKB- 

CLAIM. 

STAY  OF  PROCEEDINQS— 

When  order  made  on  motion  for  new  trial,  732. 

In  all  other  caaea,  no  atay,  unleaa  by  special  order,  731,  732. 

See  Order  to  Stat. 

STAY,  ORDER  TO.-^See  Order  to  Stat. 

SUBSIDL/LRY  DEFENDANTS. -See  Parties. 
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SOUViARY  PROCEDURE— 

What  is,  and  how,  dbtiDgukhed  from  Formal  Procedure,  690,  (>2u 

SUltfMONS— 

Mode  of  proceeding  at  Chambers,  703. 

Mode  of  proceeding  in  District  R^iistries,  606. 

SUMMONS,  WRIT  OF— 
Preparation  of,  691-625. 
Issue  of,  632. 

Indorsement  of  claim  upon,  623. 
Service  of,  623-625. 

In  general,  623,  624. 

Upon  husband  and  wife,  624. 

Upon  infants,  624, 

Upon  lunatics,  624. 

Upon  partnerships,  624, 

Upon  premises  (in  ejectment),  624,  625. 

Upon  added  or  substituted  defendants,  640. 
Leave  to  issue,  625. 

When  leave  is  necessary,  625. 

How  leave  is  obtained,  625. 
Ijeave  to  make  substituted  service  of,  625. 
Leave  to  give  notice  in  lieu  of  service  of,  625. 
Leave  to  serve  out  of  jurisdiction,  625,  626. 

How  leave  is  obtained,  626. 

What  the  affidavit  for  leave  must  show,  626. 
Leave  to  amend,  626. 

How  leave  is  obtained,  626. 

Order  giving  leave  is  not  drawn  up,  626. 

By  adding,  striking  out,  or  substituting  parties,  639,  640, 
Order  to  stay  proceedings  on,  626,  627. 

Grounds  for  making  order,  626,  627. 

Order  how  obtained,  627. 
Order  to  serve  particular  persons  with,  637. 

Upon  wife  specially,  627. 

Upon  infant  personally,  627. 

Upon  infants  and  lunatics  specially!  627. 

Where  defendants  added,  or  substituted,  640. 
Issue  of  concurrent,  627,  638. 

Mode  of  issuing,  627. 

Duration  of  concurrent,  628. 

Cases  for,  628. 
Renewal  of,  628,  629. 

Grounds  for,  628. 

Mode  of,  and  time  for,  628. 

Duration  of,  628. 

Effect  of,  628,  629. 

SUMMONSES— 

Various  occasions  for,  in  an  action,  717*719. 

Proceedings  at  Chambers,  717-719. 

Proceedings  in  District  Registries,  7x7. 
Cases  where  option  to  proceed  by  summons  or  by  motion,  717,  7x8. 
Cases  where  summons  peremptorily  prescribed,  718. 
Discretion  to  be  used  in  proceeding  by,  718. 
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THIRD  PARTY  NOTICES— 

Where  remedy  o^er  is  claimed,  641,  642. 
Where  qaesiioii  is  to  be  determined  agunst,  643. 

TIME— 

General  provisions  regarding,  732,  753. 
Sundays,  Ae.,  732. 
Long  Vacation,  732,  733. 
Terms,  733. 
Month,  732. 
ParticuUkr  provirions  regarding,  733. 
Writ  of  summons,  733. 

Concmrent  writ,  736. 

Renewed  writ,  737. 

Amended  writ,  737. 
^pearanoe  to  writ  of  summons,  733. 
Appearance  to  amended  writ  of  summons,  737. 
Statement  of  claim.  733. 

Extension  of  time,  737. 

Amendment  of,  737,  738. 

Re-amendment  of,  738. 
Statement  of  defence,  733,  734. 

Extension  of  time,  738. 

Amendment  of,  739. 

Re-amendment  of,  739. 
Demurrer,  734. 
Reply  of  plaintiff,  734. 

Extension  of  time,  739. 

Amendment  of,  739. 

Re-amendment  of,  739. 
Demurrer,  734. 

Reply  of  third  party,  739,  740. 
Pleading  subsequent  to  reply,  734* 

Extension  of  time,  739. 

Amendment  of,  740,  741. 

Re-amendment  of,  741. 
Further  defence  of  defendant,  740. 
Further  reply  of  plaintiff,  740. 
Further  reply  of  third  party,  74a 
Entry  of  demurrer,  734. 
Eridenoe  by  aflBldavit,  734. 
Evidence  vivd  voce,  734. 
Cross-examination,  735. 
Cross-examination  on  affidavits,  735. 
Notice  of  trial,  735. 
Motion  for  judgment,  735. 
Entry  of  judgment,  735. 
Motion  for  new  trial,  735,  736. 
Appeal  to  Court  of  Appeal,  736. 
Appeal  to  House  of  Lords,  736. 
On  applications  by  summons,  741. 
On  notices  of  motion,  741. 

On  appeals  from  interlocutoxy  orders  to  Court  of  Appeal,  741. 
On  appeals  from  refusal  of  interlocutory  order  tx  pQrte^  743. 
On  appeals  from  District  Registrar,  742. 
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rniLE—ieonHnued.) 

On  appeals  from  Chamben,  742. 
For  execution,  issuing,  689^  690. 

TITLE,  EQUITABLE— 

Defendant  must  plead,  647. 

TRANSFER  OF  ACTIONS- 

Order  for,  from  what  eonrt  obtained,  635,  636. 

Order  for,  effect  of,  where  president  of  transferee-court  consents  to 

it,  636. 
Order  for,  effect  of,  where  president  of  transferee-court  does  not 

consent  to  it,  636. 
Order  for,  when  to  be  applied  for  in  the  general  case,  635,  636. 
Order  for,  after  decree  in  administration  action,  636. 
Order  for,  after  winding  up  order,  636. 
Orders  of  transfer,  for  convenience  of  suitors,  636,  637,  n. 
See  Consolidation  of  Actions. 

TRIAL  OF  ACTION— 
Judgment  at,  680,  681. 
SimplicUer,  6iBo,  6di. 

Adjournment  for  further  consideration,  681,  ( 

No  judgment,  but  leave  to  move  for,  681. 
Judgment,  subject  ta  leave  to  move,  68  x. 
For  defendant,  on  counter-claim,  68x. 
Judgment  subsequent  to,  681-683. 
On  motion  for  judgment,  681,  682. 

Where  judgment  at  trial,  subject  to  leave  to  move,  681,  683. 
Time  for  moving,  68z,  682, 
What  notice  of  motion  is  to  state,  682. 
Where  no  judgment  at  trial,  but  leave  to  move  for,  682. 

Time  for  moving,  682. 
Where  judgment  rimpliciter  at  trial,  683. 

Move  without  leave,  682. 
Where  issue  or  issues  found  at  trial,  682,  683. 
Time  for  moving,  682,  683. 
Judgment  without  any,  683. 

With  or  without  further  consideration,  683. 
Subject  or  not  to  trial  of  issue  or  issues,  683. 
See  also  New  Tbial  ;  Judgment. 

TRIAL,  MOTION  FOR  JUDGMENT  SUBSEQUENT  TO— 
Where  judgment  at  trial  subject  to  leave,  681,  682. 

Time  for  motion,  681,  682. 

Notice  of  motion,  contents  of,  682. 
Where  no  judgment  at  trial,  682. 

Time  for  setting  down  action,  682. 

Plaintiff's  and  then  defendant's  right  to  set  down,  682. 
Where  judgment  simpliciUr  at  trial,  682. 

Motion  to  Court  of  Appeal  to  set  aside  and  to  enter  another 
judgment,  682. 
In  cases  not  otherwise  provided  for,  682. 
Upon  the  finding  of  issues,  682,  683. 

JE.g.,  upon  report  of  referee,  683, 
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TRIAL,  PRELIMIKARIES  TO— 
(i.)  Venue  of — 

UsiuOlj  Middlesex,  667,  668. 

Party  may  choose  a  different  yenne,  667. 

Judge  may  order  a  change  of  venue,  667. 
(2.)  Notice  of. 

Plaintiff  gives  notice,  within  six  weeks  from  close  of  pleadings. 
667, 

Defendant  may  afterwards  give  noiioe,  if  plaintiff  do  not,  667. 

Of  trial,  or  of  issues  only,  667. 

Usual  notice,  ten  days,  667. 

Short  notice,  four  days,  667. 

Specific  mode  of  trial,  667. 

To  be  given  before  entry  of  action  for  trial,  667. 

Becomes  void  after  six  days,  unless  action  entered  for  trial, 
667, 

Countermandable,  by  consent  or  with  leave  only,  667-670. 
(3.)  Mode  of,  choice  of,  667,  668. 

Right  of  choice,  668. 

Judge's  discretion,  limits  of  and  sphere  for,  668. 

Different  modes  (by  order)  for  different  questions,  668. 

Compulsory  reference  to  referee,  cases  for,  668. 

Order  at  trial  for  trial  of  particular  issues,  668,  669. 
(4-)  Entry  for— 

Party  giving  notice  of  trial  enters  action  within  two  dsiys,  669^ 

Other  party  may  enter  action  within  next  four  days,  669. 

Mode  of,  and  place  for,  669,  and  669  n. 

TRIAL,  PROCEEDINGS  AT- 

(i.)  Where  one  side  fails  to  appear,  670. 

(a.)  Defendant  failing,  plaintiff  proves  his  case,  670. 

But  judge  may  postpone  trial,  670. 
(6.)  Plaintiff  failing,  defendant  obtains  judgment,  670. 

Defendant  having  first  proved  hii  counter-claim  (if 

w>y),  67a 
But  judge  may  postpone  trial,  670. 
Plaintiff  or  defendant  may  set  aside  judgment,  upon  terms, 
67a 
(2.)  Where  all  parties  appear,  97a 
Course  of  trial,  67a 
(A.)  Before  judge,  without  jury,  671-673. 

(a.)  Counsel's  opening  statement,  671. 
(6. )  Plaintiff's  evidence,  671. 

{cm.)  When  by  aJERdavit,  671. 
(66.)  When  vivd  voce,  671. 
(c.)  Defendant's  evidence,  if  none,  plaintiff's  counsel 
sums  up,  and  defendant's  counsel  replies ;  but 
if  defendant  puts  in  evidence,  then, — 
Either  (aa.)  By  affidavit,  673. 
Or  (66.)  Vivd  voce,  672. 
'  {d,)  Plaintiff's  rebutting  evidence  (by  leave  only), 
and  if  none,  then, — defendant  sums  up  his 
own  evidence,  and  remarks  upon  the  plaintiff's 
evidence,  and  upon  the  law,  672,  673. 
(e.)  Plaintiff's  counsel  replies  upon  the  whole,  673. 
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TRIAL,  PROCEEDINGS  AT-^icontinuecU) 

(B.)  Before  judge,  with  jury,  673-675. 

(a.)  Connsel'i  opening  Btatement,  addressed  to  jury 

rather  than  to  judge,  673. 
(6.)  Points  of  law,  reservation  of,   or  direction  to 

argue  same,  673,  674. 
(c.)  Evidence  and  summing  up  evidence,  by  plaintiffs 
and  defendants  respectively,  as  in  trial  before 
judge  without  jury,  674. 
{d.)  Judge's  summing  up,  674. 
(e.)  Verdict  of  jury,  and  entry  thereof,  674. 
(/.)  Objection  (if  any)  taken  by  counsel  to  judge*s 
direction  to  jury,  674,  675. 
(C.)  Before  referee  (official  or  special),  675. 

Proceedings  at,  under  control  of  judge*  675. 
See  JuoGMSNT  AT  Trial. 

TRIAL,  PROCEEDINGS  SUBSEQUENT  TO- 

To  be  taken  before  same  judge  (if  possible),  675,  676. 
So  far  as  oompletory  of  judgment,  675. 
SecuSj  if  by  way  of  appeal  or  reversal,  675,  676. 
Motion  for  judgment,  681-683. 

VENDITIONI  EXPONAS,  WRIT  OF— 
When  it  issues,  697. 
Is  assistant  to  writ  of  jC.  /a.,  697. 
Force  of,  697. 

VENUR— See  Tbial,  PBSLiMnrARiES  to. 

WITHDRAWAL— 

Of  entire  action,  654. 

Of  part  grounds  of  action,  by  plain tifif,  654. 

When  without  leave,  654. 

When  only  with  leave,  654. 
Defendant's  costs  on  plaintiff's  withdrawal,  654. 
Of  whole  defence,  by  defendant,  only  with  leave,  654. 
Of  part  defence,  by  defendant,  only  with  leave,  654. 
See  Discontinuance. 

WITNESSES,  EXAMINATION  OF— 
Examination  in  chief,  671,  672. 
Cross-examination,  665,  671,  672. 
Re-examination,  671,  672. 
See  Trial  ;  Affidavit,  Evidence  bt  ;  Evidencb,  Viva  Voce. 

WRIT  OF  EXECUTION.— See  Execution. 

WRIT  OF  SUMMONS.— See  Summons,  Writ  of. 
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VALUABLE  WORKS  FOR  LAW  STUDENTS. 

THE   BAB   EXAMINATION   JOURNAL:    Containing  the 

Qaestions  set  at  the  General  Examination  (for  Call  to  the  Bar).  With 
a  Liat  of  the  prescribed  Subjects  and  Books,  and  with  Answers  to  the 
questions  and  references.  By  A.  D.  Ttbsbn,  D.G.L.,  M.A.,  and  W.  D. 
Edwardb,  LL.6.,  Barriflters-at-Law.  Contenta  oj  No,  17,  Ea$tei\  1878  : 
— Subjects  of  Examination— Examination  Papers,  with  Answers :  Keal 
and  Personal  Property,  Common  Law,  Equity,  Roman  Law — ^List  of 
Successful  Candidates — Acts  of  Parliament  passed  in  1877  of  Importance 
to  Students. 

N.B. — A  Number  of  "  The  Bar  Examination  Journal "  is  published 
after  each  Examination.    Price  28.  each  Number. 

A  COMPENDIUM  OF  ROMAN  LAW  FOUNDED  ON 

THE  LKSTITUTES  OF  JUSTINIAN;  together  with  Examination 
Questions  set  in  the  Unirersity  and  Bar  Examinations  (with  Solutions), 
and  Definitions  of  Leading  Terms  in  the  Words  of  the  Principal  Autho- 
rities. By  QoBDOK  Campbbll,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  M.A.,  late  Scholar 
of  Exeter  Collie,  Oxford:  M.A.  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Author 
of  **  An  Analysis  of  Austins  Jurisprudence."    i  toI.  8vo,  doth,  z2b. 

AN  EPITOME  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  SAVIGNY'S  TREATISE 

ON  OBLIGATIONS  IN  ROBIAN  LAW.  By  Archibald  Brown,  M.  A., 
Edin.  and  Oxon.,  and  B.C.L.  Oxon.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister- 
at-Law.    8to,  doth,  7s.  6d. 

"Iff  Archibald  Brown  desMTes  the  thanks  of  all  interented  In  the  science  of 
law,  whether  as  a  stndy  or  a  practice,  for  his  edition  of  Hen*  Ton  SaTginy's  great 
work  on  *  Obligations.   '->  lav  /oumai. 

THE    ELEMENTS    OF    ROMAN    LAW    SUMMARISED. 

Primarily  designed  for  the  use  of  Students  preparing  for  Examination 
at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  the  Inns  of  Court.  By  Sbtmour  F.  Harris, 
B.C.L.,  M.A.,  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  and  the  Inner  Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law.    8to,  cloth,  los. 

''Mr.  Harris's  Digest  ought  to  have  very  great  siiccess  among  law  students 
both  in  the  Inns  of  Court  and  the  Uuiversities.  His  book  gives  evidence  of 
praiseworthy  accuracy  and  Uborious  condensation.**— Xaw  /oicmai. 

AN  EPITOME  OF  HINDU  LAW  CASES,  with  Short  Notes 

thereon,  and  Introductory  Chapters  on  Sources  of  Law,  Marriage,  Adop- 
tion. Partition,  and  Succession.  By  William  M.  P.  Coohlak,  Bombay 
Civil  Service,  Judge  and  Sessions  Judge  of  Tanna.    Sto,  cloth,  88. 

*'  This  interesting  volume  may  briefly  be  described  as  an  epitome  of  the  prin- 
cipal decisions  on  Hindu  Law  passed  by  all  our  High  Courts.  But  it  gives  aLso 
a  clear  and  intelligible  history  of  the  Hindu  customs  of  Marriage,  AdopUon^  and 
Partition,  with  a  disquisition  on  the  sources  of  Hindu  Law,  in  the  source  of 
which  the  different  authorities  are  marshalled,  and  their  order  of  precedence 
and  position  in  the  different  schools  of  Hindu  Law  pointed  ouL" — Tivut  qf  Indict, 

LEADING  CASES  IN  CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW  BRIEFLY 

STATED.  With  Introduction,  Excursuses,  and  Notes.  By  Ebnest  C. 
Thomas,  Bacon  Scholar  of  the  Hon.  Society  of  Qray's  Inn,  late  Scholar 
of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.    8vo,  cloth,  68. 

Ju^  ready.    In  8vo,    Price  lot.    1878. 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE  PRACTICE  OF  THE  SUPREME 

COURT  OF  JUDICATURE  IN  THE  QUEEN»S  BENCH,  COMMON 
PLEAS,  EXCHEQUER  AND  CHANCERY  DIVISIONS.  Intended 
for  the  use  of  Students.  By  JoHK  Inderuaur,  Solicitor,  Author  of 
"  The  Principles  of  the  Common  Law,**  and  other  works  for  Students. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  COMMON  LAW.    Intended  for  the 

use  of  Students  and  the  Profession.  By  John  Indermaur,  Solicitor, 
Author  of  '*  Epitomes  of  Leading  Cases,'*  and  other  Works.  1  voL  8voy 
cloth,  20a. 

"The  works  of  Mr.  Indermaur  are  the  necessarr  outcome  of  the  existing 
system  of  legal  education,  and  are  certainly  admimbly  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
studenta  .  .  .  The  author,  who  possesses  a  well<establiahed  reputation  as  a 
law  tutor,  and  as  an  able  and  indefetlgable  writer  of  books  for  students,  cer* 
tainly  knows  precisely  Just  what  it  is  that  students  require,  and  that  desideratum 
he  has  tally  supplied."— iWfit  Ltno  Tinu$, 


PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  CRIMINAL  LAW.    Intended  as  a 

Inoid  Exposition  of  the  Subject  for  the  use  of  Students  and  the  Pro- 
fession. By  Skymoub  F.  Habbis,  B.C.L.,  M.A.,  of  Worcester  College, 
Oxford,  and  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law,  Author  of  **  A  Concise 
Digest  of  the  Institutes  of  Gaius  and  Justinian."    Sto  (1877),  cloth,  act. 

"  Mr.  Harris  has  undertaken  a  work,  in  our  opinion,  bo  much  needed,  that  he 
might  diminish  its  bulk  in  the  next  edition  by  obiiterating  the  apologetic  pre> 
lace.  The  appearance  of  his  volume  is  as  well  timed  as  its  execution  is  satisfac- 
tory. The  author  has  shown  an  ability  of  omission  which  is  a  good  test  of  skill : 
and  from  the  overwhelming  mass  of  the  criminal  law  he  has  discreetly  selected 
just  80  much  only  as  a  learner  needs  to  know,  and  has  presented  it  in  terms 
which  render  it  capable  of  being  easily  taken  into  the  mind. ' — Solieitort'  Journal. 

THE  STUDENTS  GUIDE  TO  THE  JUDICATURE  ACTS, 

1873  AND  1875 ;  AND  THE  RULBB  Theredndfb  :  Being  a  Book  of 
Questions  and  Answers  intended  for  the  use  of  Law  Students.  By 
John  Indericaur,  Solicitor,  Author  of  "  Self -preparation  for  the  Final 
Examination,"  and  "  Epitomes  of  Leading  Common  Law  and  Equity 
and  Conveyancing  Cases.*'    8to,  cloth,  60. 

'*As  the  result  of  the  well-advised  method  adopted  by  Mr.  Indermaur,  we 
have  a  guide  which  will  unquestionably  be  found  most  lueful,  not  only  to 
students  and  teachers,  for  the  purpose  of  examination,  but  to  any  one  deaboua 
of  acquiring  a  first  acquaintanceship  with  the  new  system." — Jruk  Law  Tiiius. 

SELF-PREPAKATION  FOR  THE  FINAL  EXAMINATION. 

Containing  a  Complete  Course  of  Study,  with  Statute,  Cases,  and 
Questions,  and  intended  for  the  use  of  those  Articled  Clerks  who  read 
by  themselves.  By  John  Indermaub,  Solicitor  (Clifford's  Inn  Prize- 
man, Michaelmas  Term,  1872),  Author  of  **  Epitomes  of  Leading  Com- 
mon  Law  and  Conveyancing  Cases."    Second  Edition.    8vo,  doth,  4a. 

AN  EPITOME  OF  LEADING  COMMON  LAW  CASES; 

with  some  Short  Notes  thereon.  Chiefly  intended  as  a  Guide  to  **  Smith's 
Leading  Cases."  By  John  Indjolkaub,  Solicitor.  Fourth  Edition.  Sto, 
doth,  68. 

**  No  hetter  proof  of  the  value  of  this  hook  can  he  furnished  than  the  fact  that 
in  leas  than  three  years  it  has  reached  a  third  edition.  In  this  edition  the 
author  has  inserted  the  well-known  case  of  Currie  v.  Misa  immediately  after 
Miller  V.  Race." — Law  JoumaL 

AN    EPITOME    OF   LEADING    CONVEYANCING  AND 

EQUITY  CASES ;  with  some  Short  Notes  thereon.  For  the  use  of 
Students.  By  John  Indbricaub,  Solicitor,  Author  of  '*  An  Epitome  of 
Leading  Common  L&w  Cases.**    Third  Edition.    8vOy  cloth,  6s. 

"  The  Epitome  well  deserves  the  continued  patronage  of  the  class— stadenta— 
for  whom  it  is  especially  Intended.  Mr.  Indermaur  will  soon  he  known  as  *  The 
Student's  Friend.' " — Canada  Law  Journal. 

*'  We  have  receired  the  second  edition  of  Mr.  Indermauz's  veiy  useful '  E|dtome 
of  Leading  Conveyancing  and  Equity  Cases.'  The  work  is  very  well  done.** — 
Law  Times, 

A  NEW  LAW  DICTIONARY,  AND  INSTITUTE  OF  THE 

WHOLE  LAW ;  embracing  French  and  Latin  Terms,  and  References  to 
the  Authorities,  Cases,  and  Statutes.  By  Abcuibald  ^bown,  M.A., 
Edin.  and  Oxon.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at'Law,  Author  of 
**  The  Law  of  Fixtures,*'  **  Analysis  of  Savigny's  Obligations  in  Roman 
Law,"  &o.     z  vol.  8to,  cloth,  ais. 

'*  We  find  it  an  admirable  Law  Dictionary,  and  eometbiog  more,  inasmuch  as  it 
contains  elaborate  historical  end  antiqxiacian  analyses  of  our  legal  system  under 
the  several  headings.'' — Irith  Law  Time*. 

ENGLISH  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY.    Designed  as  a 

Text-book  for  Students  and  Others.    By  T.  P.  Taswell-Lakgickad, 

B.C.L.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law,  late  Yinerian  Scholar  in  the 

,     University  of  Oxford,  and  Tancred  Student  in  Common  Law.    x  thick 

TOL   8vO,  cloth,  218. 

"As  a  text-book  for  the  student  this  work  will  be  invaluable,  because  it  ia 
very  comprehensive,  end  yet  so  arranged  and  wi*itten  that  it  leaves  a  definite 
impression  of  the  history  as  a  whole  on  the  miod.  We  regsrd  it  as  an  excep- 
tionally able  and  oomplete  work." — Law  JounutL 

Mean,  Stevens  A  Hayne^  Catalogue  0/  Law  2*ubHeatwn»  may  he  had  gratig 
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Now  ready,  in  one  thick  volusue,  8vo^  ptScQ  yat.,  doth,  lettered, 

THE 

SUPREME  COURT  OF  JUDICATURE  ACTS 

1878,  1876,  &  1877: 

THE  APPELLATE  JURISDICTION  ACT,  1876, 

THE  RULES,  ORDERS,  AND  COSTS  THEREUNDER : 

EDITED  WITH    NOTES,  REFERENCES,   AND   A   COPIOUS 

ANALYTICAL  INDEX. 

EMBODYING  ALL  THE  REPORTED  CASES  TO  MICHAELMAS  SiniNQS,  1877, 

AND  A  TIME  TABLE. 

BT 

WILLIAM  DOWNES  GRIFFITH, 

Of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law  and  a  Judge  of  County  Courts  ; 

Author  of  "  Griffith's  Banicruptcy,^  &c 

AlTD 

RICHARD  LOVELAND  LOVELAND, 

Of  the  Inner  Temple,  Bairister-at-Law ;  Editor  of  "  Kelyng's  Crown  Cases,* 
"  Shower's  Cases  in  Parliament,"  and  *^  Hall's  Essay  on  the  Rights  of  the 
Crown  in  the  Seashore,"  &c. 


"  Mr.  W.  Downes  Griffith  appears  to  have  met 
with  the  success  which  we  conBoeiuW  anticipated 
for  his  book  wfae&  it  irst  came  out.  His  system  6f 
annotatioDremaikis  fuller  than  that  of  most  of  his 
conteinporaries.  and  rises  not  unfreauently  to  the 
rank  di  an  Excursus  on  a  fafandi  of  Law.  And  in 
this  exhaustive  treatment  of  questions,  Mr.  Otiffith 
continues  to  make  suggestive  remarks  on  diffi- 
culties which  still  appear  to  await  solution  in  the 
construction  and  practical  working  of  die  Acts»  as 
on  section  77  of  the  Act  of  2873  and  elsewhere. 
His  references  to  decided  cases  continue  to  be 
extremely  full,  and  have  been  carried  on,  together 
with  all  the  Rules  and  Orders,  down  to  [and  in- 
clusive of]  October^  1877 — a  feature  which  cannot 
fiul  to  give  Mr.  Griffith  s^ book  a  great  advantage 
in  the  eyes  of  the  practitioner ;  coupled  as  it  is 
with  a  well-deserved  reputation  for  clearness  And 
accuracy." — 2*am  Magamine  a$td  Review. 

"The  amount  of  labour  manifestly  eorpended 
on  this  book  assuredly  deserves  success.  The  in- 
terval of  two  years  that  has  elapsed  sfatce  tfife  pub- 
lication of  the  first  edition  has  indeed  produced 
not  only  fresh  Iqpslation  and  fresh  Rules  and 
Orders,  but  su^  a  mass  of  decisions  scnling  and 
defining  the  praede«  under  the  fhtt  Roles  and 
Orders,  that  a  second  edition  of  a  wwric  of  this 
character  becomes  a  necessity. 

"  The  same  assiduity  and  clabotate  exptoaation 
of  the  subiect-matter  of  his  t^k  which  cnsoracter- 
iscd  Mr.  Griffith's  first  edition  is  displajred  in  the 
additions  contauifid  in  tfais  new  volume^  Eveiry 
reported  decision  involv^g  points  of  tiratttte 
tinder  the  JFudfeature  Acts  hu.1w*n  embodied,  and 
reference  given  to  all  tke  nuilMiilias^yhere  the 
cases  have  been  reported.    In  <his  last*  particular 


the  authors  deserve  the  ^ticude  and  appredntion 
of  those  who  conkult  tms  work,  for  (at  we  hnve 
often  observed)  references  to  cited  cases  to  uU  die 
authorilias  is  of  die  utmost  consequence  to  those 
gentlemen  In  the  legal  profiassion  whose  libraries 
are  of  limited  extent  Besides  the  Jodicature  Act, 
X67V,  Appellate  Jurisdiction  Act,  1876,  and  all  the 
Rules  and  Orders  issued  duting  the  put  two  years, 
a  time-table  Is  added  which  gives  a  synoptical 
reference  to  the  dmes  within  which  it  is  provided 
matters  should  be  done.  Cross  references  have 
been  numeraosly  inserted.  And  the  index,  whidi 
we  remariced  In  our  review  of  the  first  edition 


*  remarkable  for  its  unparalleled  copiousness,'  has 
been  increased  from  146  to  165  pages,  being  nlH» 
carefully  revised,  and  many  of  the  headings  being 
sulxlivided  so  that  die  complete  analysis  thus  given 
may  facilitate  reference  to  every  subject  oontainod 
in  tnebook. 

"So  far  and  widi  g<ood  wason  thb  i»oric  it 
highly  commendable 

"iui  improvement  has  been  effiscted  in  this 
edidon  in  the  reprinting  some  Acts  rda^g  to  pro- 
cedure expressly  incorporated  widi  the  rules;  and 
the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  for  instance,  is  printed 
imextento, 

"The  time-table  referred  to  abofve  is  in  alphn- 
bedcal  order,  and  not  in  order  of  procedure.  It 
appears  to  have  been  carefully  and  accurately  com- 
piled, and  will  probably  be  n  uieful  Usman  of  thk 
new  edidoo. 

"  In  oondurion,  we  have  only  to  femarit  diat,  ns 
it  die  case  with  all  Messrs.  Stevens  and  Haynea'a 
puhlications.  the  type,  paper,aBd  genend  '  | 
of  the  work  leave  nothing  to  be  desireiL"' 
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Third  Edition,  in  8to.,  1876^  price  25/.,  dotii, 

THE  ACTS 

&91ATINO  TO 

PROBATE,  LEGACY,  AND 
SUCCESSION  DUTIES. 

COMPaiSIMO  THB 

36  GEO.  in..  Cap.  5a ;  45  GEO.  Ill,  Cap.  aS ;  55  GEO.  ni*»  Cap.  184 ; 

AND  16  &  17  VICT.,  Cap.  51 ; 

WITH- 

AN    INTRODUCTION,    COPIOUS    NOTES, 

AND 

REFERENCES 

To  t^l  the  Decided  Cases  m  EngUmd,  Scotland,  and  Ireland; 

AH  AFPEHSIX  OP  STATUTES,  TABLES,  AH D  A  PULL  JSHEL. 

By   ALFRED   HANSON, 

OP  THB  MIDDLE  TEMPLE,  ESQ.,  BAEEISTBE-AT-LAW ; 
COMPTEOLLBR    OF    LEGACY    AND    SUCCESSION     DUTIES. 

INCORPORATING  THE  CASES  TO  MICHAELMAS  SITTINGS,  1876. 

Reviews  of  Second  Edition, 

*'  It  is  the  only  complete  book  upon  a  subject  of  gjest  importance,  bat  which  docs  not 
come  within  the  regular  course  of  professional  study,  and  therefore  requires  to  be  read 
up  when  a  case  having  reference  to  it  comes  into  the  solicitor's  office, 

'*  Mr.  Hanson  is  peculiarly  qualified  to  be  the  adviser  at  such  a  time.  Hence  a  volume 
without  a  rival." — Law  Times, 

"  Since  Mr.  Hanson  produced  his  first  edition  he  has  been  appointed  Comptroller  of 
Legacy  and  Succession  Duties.  His  book  is  in  itself  a  most  usefm  one ;  its  author  knows 
every  m  and  out  of  the  subject,  and  has  presented  the  whole  in  a  form  cadly  and  readily 
handled,  and  with  ^ood  arrangement  and  clear  exposition.** — Solicitor f  Journal, 

In  royal  8vo.,  1877,  price  lor.,  doth. 
LES  HOSPICES  DE  PARIS  ET  DE  LONDRES, 


THE  CASE  OF  LORD  HENRY  SEYMOUR'S  WILL 

(WALLACE  V.  THE  ATTORNEY-GENERAL). 

Reported  by  FREDERICK  WAYMOUTH  GIBBS,  C.B.,  Barristcr-at-Law, 

late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
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In  one  volumei  Svo^  1^7$,  price  aSc^  dodu 

THE  UW  RELATING  TO  PUBLIC  WORSHIP; 

WITII  SPECIAL  RBFKKXNXK  TO 

9^attet((  of  Ritual  ttnH  iDrnamentatfon, 

AND  THE  MEANS  OF  SECURING  TH?  DTO  OBSERVANCE  THEREOF, 

AND  CONTAINING  W  EXTSNSO, 

WITH    NOTES   AND   REFERENCES, 

THE  PUBLIC  WORSHIP  RBGULATION  ACT,  1*745 

THE  CHURCH  DISCIPLINE  ACT ; 

THE  VARIOUS  ACTS  OF  UNIFORMITY ; 

THE  LITURGIES   OF   1549,   1552,   Aim   1559, 

COUPARKD  WITH  THE  FRSSENT  RUBRIC: 

THE    CANONS;   THE    ARTICLES; 

AKD  mm 

INJUNCTIONS,  ADVERTISEMENTS,  AND  OTHER  ORIGINAL 

DOCUMENTS  OF  LEGAL  AUTHORITY. 

By    SEWARD     BRICE,    LL.D., 

OS  THK  IKHW  TSM  PLB,  BAEAISTSR-AT-LAW. 


^  Tothe  vast  nu$mber  of  people  who  in  various  ways  are  inieresUd  im  the 
worhingaf  the  Act^  Mr.  Bncis  vob^me  eamuftjmltq  be  welcome.  It  is  weil 
amcdved  and  asrefuUy  exeaUedy — ^The  Times. 


**  Tbb  otodleatcpinpilatiaa  of  the  Uwrdadac  to 
a  snbj«ct  of  Toyfreat  interest  and  impoitanoe.  .  .  • 
it  is  well  am^ed ;  the  pnctitiooer  irfOl  find  aU 
the  material  ready  to  his  band,  Mr.  Brioe  baring 
spared  no  ftaitts  in  describing  die  jgrooedurc  as 
eluddated  by  tba  dedsioas  of  the  Pnvy  ConndL 
In  Mr.  Brioe's  woih  the  ecclesiastical  practitioner 
and  the  church  authorities  will  be  pvofvided  with  a 
reliable  cuide  to  Church  Law  under  the  Act  of 
1874."— £«w  Timua. 

"  Dr.  Biioe^s  book  qpoa  tht  Uv  ichMhif  to 
public  worship  has  bea,  as  any  be  supposed, 
specially  framed  (or  the  use  of  clergymen,  church- 
wardens and  others,  interested  in  the  regulation  of 
our  Chivdi  ttrviees.  JHei«  there  is  condensed  in 
one  volume  all  the  material  for  the  guidance  and 
coatral  of  public  worslu|i^  and  both  ecclesiastics 
and  laymen  can,  by  aid  of  the  Index,  find  out  at  a 

K'  noe  the  exact  statd  of  the  law  as  interpreted  by 
highest  authorities  upon  any  girea  point ;  and 
churchwardens  and  others  can  ascertain  the  exact 
steps  which  should  be  followed  by  those  who  desire 
to  put  a  stop  to  breaches  of  the  law.  The  worit 
de^^erves,  and  wfll  no  doubt  ha«e^  a  very  exttnsnre 

9^tri0us  statmUt  rtlatimf  t0  riUs  vmd  saarmmuttit^ 
certmomimit,  vtsimtnts,  0mmmuntiUiomj  teclenaS" 
Html  rtm$MBM  mmd  ^wMmnts.  tkg  Jttrisdieium 
^ tkt  »riiauuy,^H.^  witl k4 0/ tk€ iti^tkittt  mttlme, 
«/  ««//  ^r  tkr  mutkmdiaU  mrvnnJgttmnU  wkiek 
chmrmcigfita  it,  m»  fm^  tU  ^rmdtttM  ^i^>hjftd  nv 
tk€t»mm%fmi»,mkdik0ci*mnuuMidbinMty0/tkg 
gl^4t  cm  mktck  tktjf  mrr  evmckmL  SevoaJ  anlho* 
ritoti«c  enactments  rdattng  to  pubRc  worship^  and 
the  Yaiioas  editions  of  the  artfdiBib  are  given  im 


m  a 


exUnm;  and   the 

alluded  tolhitMighoot  then)hune  are  alphabelicelly 
ainngod  aad  tatmlarfd  "—Mmj  mt^Pma. 

**  Dr.  Brice's  large  and  teamed  work 
cioasplete  manwelftir  its  purpose,*^ 

**/>r.  BtK^t  h09k  untatnt 
imf0 

mt  mU  timt$  bt  vmimnMr  /mr  ntftrtmet* — Tax 
RaconD. 

"  We  can  coofidortly  reooraacad  die  treatin  to 
all  those  who  are  concerned  in  dke  subject.  To 
students  it  wiB  be  useful  as  a  oompealiua  of  eocle> 
siastical  law.  To  lawyers  it  will  be  a  handy  booh 
ofrefcreaoe.  To  dcqn^MB  aad  paridnenerv  ir  will 
be  a  valuable  ^uidc»  and  may  prAap<  prtvem  some 
useless  Bdgauon.  An  index  of  twenty-two  pages, 
and  a  table  of  upwards  of  300  cases,  tesrilV  to  the 
labour  bestowed  upon  this  treatiw;  hot  it  is  aat  a 
Btcre  oompilatioa,  and  only  aa  author  who  has 
thoroughly  mastered  the  subject  could  ha^e  wiittiea 
die  \iiMtr^Lmm  JwmmmL 

''The  purpose  of  Mr.  Seward  Bifoe't  ttvatbe  oa 
•  TheJLawRehtfiag  to  Public  Worship'  is,  as  stated 
in  the  preface,  to  give  '  a  full  exporition  of  the 
Law  of  Public  WofOdp,  ia  to  far  as  It  ooncems  the 
external  forms  and  ciutus  enforced  or  merd] 
missible  by  the  rules  of  the  Chnrdi  of 
special  pvuniinenoe  being  aid^piea  to  die 

woric  b  very  cardfuUy  and  thoiooghly  don^  aad 
iscludcs  not  paly  a  dear  acoaoot  both  of  the  ssb- 
stantive  law  and  of  the  means  of  enfiaidag  it.  hut 
die  text  of  the  pertinent  statntca  and  of  other  docB- 
ments  beariag  c^nm  the  mattcn  ditcussed.*^— JXm^ 
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In  one  thick  Tolome,  8va,  1873,  P^^^^  Z^'t  doth, 

THE  LAW  AND  PRACTICE  IN  BANKRUPTCY; 

Comprising  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  1869  ;  the  Debtors  Act,  1869 ;  the  Insolvent  Debtws 
and  Bankmptcj  Repeal  Act,  1869  ;  together  with  the  General  Rules  and  Orders 
in  Bankruptcy,  at  Conunon  Xaw  and  in  the  County  Courts  ^ 

With  the  Praotice  on  Proeedtire  to  Adjndioation,  Prooednre 

to  Liquidation^  Procedure  to  Compoaition,  ^d  Procedure 

nnder  Debtors'  Bununons,  Scales  of  Costa  and 

of  Allowance  to  Witnesses 


Copious  Notes,  References,  and  a  very  full  Index.  •  Second  Edition.  By  Hbnry  Phiup 
RocHB  and  William  Hazlitt,  Banisters-at-JLaw,  and  R^trte  of  the  Court 
of  Bankruptcy. 


9rom.  THB  I«AW« 
"The  sim  of  the  authofs  in  writing  thk  bookhtt 
been  to  make  it  us^ul  to  the  professioOf  and  in  this 
thejr  have  eminently  succeeded.  Bringing  to  their 
task  a  long  and  vauied  experience  of  Bankruptcy 
laws,  they  have  been  able,  from  thefa'  posidon  as 
Registrars  of  the  Court,  also  to  acauire  more  know- 
ledge of  the  practical  working  of  tne  new  Act  than 
bould  well  have  been  obtaified  by  any  other  writer, 
however  gifted  and  industrious.  The  last  statute, 
iHiich  by  itself  looked  so  simple,  has,  from  the 
mimber.  and  complexity  of  the  rules  framed  there- 
under, probably  surpassed  all  its  predecessors  in 
accumulating  a  mass  of  forms  and  ceremonies. 
Therefore  it  Is  that  a  book  like  the  above  becomes 
absolutely  necessary,  more  especially  to  solicitors 
who  have  but  a  small  practice  in  Banxniptcy.  The 
portion  of  the  work  which  to  sudi  will  be  found 
most  useful,  is  that  on  the  practical  procedure ; 
where  they  will  find  plain  and  minute  directions  as 
to  setting  about  the  commencement  of  a  Bankruptcy 
or  Liquidation,  and  also  as  to  its  continuance  and 
conclusion.  There  is  also  a  special  and  carefully 
written  chapter  on  Costs.  There  are  included  in 
the  work  all  the  statutes,  rules,  forms,  and  scales 
of  costs,  which  can  be  wanted  in  a  Bankruptcy 
case  :  while  the  Index  is  a  bode  of  itself,  and  seems 
unusually  complete.  The  type  and  binding  a>uld 
not  well  be  better.  Altogetner  we  can  say  of  this 
book  that  It  is  the  product  of  hard  work,  by  men 
who  know  of  what  tney  write,  and  that  it  is  worthy 
to  stand  beside  our  best  text-books  on  the  thebes 
of  every  lawyer." 


Wtom  the  I1A.W 
"  This  work  is  one  which  has  naturally  carried 
with  it  more  weight  than  any  other  text-book, 
having  been  written  by  two  r^strars  of  the  Court 
of  Bainkruptcy.  In  poractice  it  has  been  found  to 
realise  the  anticipations  formed  concerning  it,  in 
proof  of  which  we  have  now  in  our  hands  a  second 
edition.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  feature  of  the 
work  is  the  fulness  of  the  practical  details  which 
enable  a  tyro  to  transact  his  tmsiness  with  tolerable 
security.  The  first  half  of  the  work  comjprises  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  and  the  Debtors  Act,  which  have 
been  carenilly  and  ably  noted  widi  all  the  deci- 
sions .  and  tne  latter  half  is  devoted  mainly  to 
practice  and  procedure.  The  Bills  of  Sale  Act  apd 
one  or  two  other  enactments  are  incorporated  which 
are  frequently  consulted  by  the  bankruptcy  practi- 
tioner.   A  very  elaborate  uidex  ends  the  volume." 


Worn  the  X^W  JOXTBHAXi. 

"  The  work  before  ut  also  orataina  the  Debtors 
Act  of  x869k  the  Bankruptcy  Repeal  Act  of  2869,  the 
Absconding  Debtors  Act,  1869,  with  several  other 
Acts  and  all  the  General  Rules  in  Bankruptcy, 
printed  and  annotated  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
principal  Act.  There  it  aln  a  very  full  collection  of 
forms  and  bills  of  costs ;  Ami  tk^^ortwm  oftht  work 
which  is  decidedly  the  most  novel,  and  we  immme 
will^reoe  extremely  nt^ul,  it  ikat  comftieed  im 
P^i"  355-474.  vthick  contain  an  exposiiton  by  the 
authort  en  thi.  pradiee  on  procedure  toadrudkeUion. 
liquidation^  and  competition  with  crwditort,  and 
on  procedure  under  a  dehtorf  tummont.  It  is  not 
often  that  a  practising  lawyer  it  able  to  turn  to  a 
book  on  Practice  written  by  the  judges  of  the  parti, 
cnlar  Court  to  which  it  relates,  and,  as  U  were, 

stamped  with  the  seal  0/ authority Incop^ 

clnsion,  we  have  only  to  say  that  Messrs,  Mocho 
and  HaMlitt  have  expended  to  their  work  a  vero 
full  and  citpious  index,  and  that  we  can  cordially 
and  consctentiomly  recommend  it  to  the  notice  if 
the  l^gal  profession," 


rxom  the  BOIiXOITOBS^  JOUBHAZk 

*'  In  the  book  before  oa,  a  reader  is  enabled  by 
means  of  large  consecutive  fi^pures  at  the  head  of 
each  margin  to  reach  the  section  and  cases  he  re- 

tuires  without  the  trouble  of  referring  to  the  index, 
n  the  hurry  of  daily  practice  this  wul  probably  be 
found  no  small  advantage.  In  the  subsequent 
chapters  on  adjudication,  Uquidation.  composition, 
and  debtors'  summons,  die  arrangement  adopted  is 
the  convenient  one  for  practical  purposes  of  tradng 
each  consecutive  step  of  the  procedure,  and  wekT* 
sag  together  the  proviaiona  of  the  Acta,  RuJea»  and 
Forms,  with  the  substance 'of  the  cases.  This 
appears  to  us  to  be  successfully  accomplhthed,  and 
the  book,  as  a  whole,  constitutes  a  useful  digest  of 
the  statutory  and  case  law.  As  regards  the  former, 
the  woric  appears  to  contain  every  provision  rela- 
ting to  or  connected  with  the  subject,  including 
even  the  orders  made  in  December,  1869^  transfer- 
ring business  then  pending.  The  cases  are  taken 
from  a  wide  range  of  reports  and  include  a  con- 
siderable number  Jted  zrom  MSS.  notes.  The 
inlex  is  unusually  iuU,  combining  both  an  analysis 
and  index ;  and,  lastly,  die  type  and  paper  are  all 
that  can  be  dettied.'* 


u> 


In  preparation^  and  to  be  published  inunedlately  new  Rules  pre  issued, 

CORNER'S    CROWN    PRACTICE: 

Being  the  Practice  of  the  Crovm  Side  of  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  of  the  High  Court 
of  Justice ;  with  an  Appendix  of  Rules,  Forms,  Scale  of  Costs  and  Allowances,  &c. 

SECOND   EDITION. 
By  FREDERICK  H.  SHORT,  of  the  Crown  Office,  and  R.  L.  LOVELAND, 

Of  Hu  Inner  Tem/U,  BarrisUr-4tt-Lam,  EdiUr  of  "  Kelynj^t  Crvwn  Caset,"  and 
"Hmif*Buas^fiheRighUfiftkeCrif90»U4k*Sm^>Skptre,'* 


-  *  -    In  one  voltnne,  Svo.,  1870,  price  r&x.,  tloth, 

-THE'  LAW  OF  COPYRtGHT, 

In  Works  of  Literature  and  Art ;  including  that  of  the  Drama,  Music,  Engraying, 
Sculpture,  Painting,  Photography,  and  Ornamental  and  Useful  Designs  ;  together 
with  IftteroatiQnal  and  Foreign  Copyright,  with  the  Statutes  relating  thereto, 
and  References  to  the  English  and  American  Decisions.  By  Waltsjl  A&THUt. 
COPINGER,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 


"A  book  that  is  certainly  the  mo$t  complete  trea- 
tise upon  the  complex  subject  of  copyright  which 
has  everboQBpttbliahedvBEqBUxi^." — Atknuntm. 

*'A  work  much  needed,  and  which  he  has  done 
ttobedingly  w^V*-— American  Law  Retritm. 


**  The  book  b  a  thoroughly  good  one.*— 7%r 
Bookseller. 

"We  refer  oar  readers  to  this  capital  book 
on  Copyright."— rAr  Pniiisker^  Circuletr. 


In  8vo.,  1873,  price  lOr.  6^.,  doth, 

THE   BOVILL   PATENT. 

A  Collection  of  the  Summings-up  and  Judgments  in  the  Litigation  under  the  Patent  of 
5th  June,  1849,  granted  to  the  late  G.  H.  Bovill  for  Improvements  is  the 
Manulacture  of  Flour.  With  an  Introduction  and  some  Observations  by 
W.  W.  Wynne,  Attomey-at-Law. 

In  8vo.,  1872,  price  I2x.,  cloth. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Laws  of  Marriage 

AND  Divorce. 

As  adminbtered  in  the  Court  for  Divorce  and  Matrunonial  Causes,  with  the  Method  dL 
Procedure  in  eadi  kind  of  Suit ;  Illustrated  by  Copious  Notes  of  Cases.    By 
•     Ern^t  Browning,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 

In  8vo.,  1867,  price  idr.,  cloth, 

THE  CHARITABLE   TRUSTS  ACTS,   1853,  1855.   1860; 

THE  OHAMTY  OOlOaSSIOHEES  JURISDIOTIOlff  AOT,  1862; 
THE  BOMAN  OATHOLIO  CHARITIES  A0T8 : 

Together  with  a  Collection  of  Statutes  relating  to  or  affecting  Charities,  including  the 
Mortmain  Acts,  Notes  of  Cases  from  1853  to  the  present  time,  Forms  of  Decla- 
rations of  Trust,  Conditions  of  .Sale,  and  Conveyance  of  Charity  Land,  and  a 
veiy  copious  Index.    Second  £dition. 

By  Hugh  Cooke  and  R.  G.  Harwood,  of  the  Charity  Commission. 


••( 


'  Charities  are  so  oumerous,  so  many  persons  are 

direcdy  or  indirectly  interested  in  them,  they  are  so 

mueh  abused,  and  there  is  such  a  growing  desire  to 

rectify  those  abuses  and  to  call  m  the  aid  of  the 

wmuuionen  Ust  a  more  beneflcial  application  of 

eir  funds,  chat  we  are  not  Burprised  to  receive  a 


second  edition  of  a  collection  of  all  the  statutes  tliat 
regulate  them,  admirably  annotated  by  two  sodh 
competent  editors  as  Messrs.  Coolreaoa  Hanraod, 
whose  official  experience  peculiarly  qualillcs 
for  the  task."^Law  Times. 


I 


tnmnMB  4  HAnxs,  bsx  ta^b,  tskpu  ba& 
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Now  ready,  in  one  volume,  royal  8vo.,  1877,  price  30r.,  cloth« 

TM  DOCTRINES  AND  PRINCIPLES 
THE  LAW  OF  INJUNCTIONS. 


OF 


By   WILLIAM    JOYCE, 

OF    LINCOLN'S    INN,     B  A  It  KI  STER-AT-L  A  W. 

**  Mr.  Joyce,  whose  learned  and  exhaustive  work  on  '  The  Law  and  Pmctice  of  Injunetloas,'  hat 
gained  such  a  aeservedly  ht^h  reputation  in  the  Profession,  now  brings  out  a  valuable  oompanlon  vohuno 
on  the  '  Doctrines  and  Principles'  of  this  important  brandi  of  the  Law.  In  the  present  work  the  Law  u 
enunciated  in  its  abstract  rather  than  its  concrete  form,  as  few  cases  as  possible  being  cited ;  while  at  the 
same  time  no  statement  of  a  prindiile  is  made  unsupported  by  a  decision,  and  for  the  most  part  the  very 
language  of  the  Courts  has  been  adhered  to.  Written  as  it  is  by  so  acknowledged  a  master  of  his  subject, 
and  witn  the  eonsdeatious  carefulness  that  might  be  expected  from  him,  this  work  cannot  fail  to  prtive  <n 
the  greatest  assbtance  alike  to  the  Student—who  wants  to  gnsp  principles  freed  from  their  supenncAm* 
bent  details^and  to  the  Practitioner,  who  wants  to  refresh  his  memory  on  points  of  DoctiiDO  amklst  the 
oppressive  details  of  professional  work."— Zow  Magtutn*  amd  Revitw, 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR, 
In  two  volumes,  royal  8vo.,  1872,  price  *jos,^  doth, 

THE  LAW  AND  PRACTICE  OF  INJUNCTIONS. 

XMBRACINO  ALL  THB  SUBJECTS  IN  WHICH 

COURTS   OF  EQUITY  AND  COMMON    LAW 

HAVE  JURISDICTION. 


By    WILLIAM    JOYCE, 

OF     LINCOLN'S     INN,   BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 


REVIEWS. 


"A  work  which  aims  at  being  so  absolutely 
complete,  as  that  of  Mr.  Joyce  upon  a  subject 
which  is  of  almost  perpetual  recurrence  in  the 
CcMirts,  cannot  fail  to  oe  a  welcome  offering  to  the 
profession  and.  doubtless,  it  will  be  well  received 
and  largely  used,  for  it  is  as  absolutely  complete  as 

it  aims  at.  being This  woric  is,  therefore, 

eminently  a  work  for  the  practitioner,  being  full  of 
practical  utility  in  every  page,  and  every  sentence, 

of  it We  have  to  congratulate  the  pro* 

fession  on  this  new  acquisition  to  a  digest  of  the 
law,  and  the  author  on  his  production  iA  a  work  of 
permanent  utility  and  fame."— Z>a»  Magaaitu 
and  Rtvitm, 


"  Mr.  Joyce  has  produced  not  a  treatise  but  a 
compete  and  compendious  expontum  of  the  Law 
and  Practice  of  Injunctions  both  in  equity  and  com- 
mon law. 

"Part  III.  Is  devoted  to  the  practice  of  the 
Courts.  Contain*  an  atnount  0/  valuable  amd 
technical  matter  nowhere  else  collected. 


Mi 


**  From  these  remarks  it  will  be  sufficiently  per- 
ceived what  elaborate  and  painstaking  industry,  as 
well  as  legal  knowledge  and  ability,  has  Veen 
necessary  in  the  compilation  of  Mr.  Joyce's  work. 
No  labour  has  been  spared  to  save  mc  practitioner 
labour,  and  no  research  has  been  omitted  which 
could  tend  towards  the  eloddation  and  exempUfi* 
cation  of  the  general  prindplet  of  the  Law  and 
Practice  of  Injunctions.'' — Lam  yottmal, 

'*  He  does  not  attempt  to  so  an  inch  beyond  that 
for  which  he  has  express  written  authority ;  he  al- 
lows the  cases  to  speak,  and  does  not  speak  for  them. 

"  The  work  is  something  more  than  a  treadae  on 
the  Law  of  Injunctions.  It  gives  us  the  general 
law  on  almost  every  subject  to  which  the  process  of 
injunction  ii  applicable.  Not  only  English,  but 
American  dedaions  are  dted,  the  aggregate  number 
being  3,5001,  and  the  statutes  dted  x6^  whilst  the 
index  is,  we  think,  the  most  elaborate  we  have  ever 
seen— occupying  nearly  aoo  pages.  The  work  is 
probably  entirely  exhaustive.*'— ^mv  Times, 


This  work,  considered  either  as  to  its  matter  or  manner  of  execution,  is  no  ordhiary  woric  It  is  a 
complete  and  exhaustive  treatjse  both  as  to  the  law  and  the  practice  of  granting  injunctions.  It  must 
supersede  all  other  works  on  the  subject.  The  terse  statement  of  the  practice  will  be  found  of  incalculable 
value.  We  know  of  no  book  as  suitable  to  supply  a  knowledge  of  the  law  of  injunctions  to  our  common 
law  friends  as  Mr.  Joyce's  exhaustive  work.  It  u  alike  indispensable  to  members  of  the  Common  Law 
and  Equity  Bars.  Mr.  Joyce's  great  work  would  be  a  casket  without  a  key  unless  accompanied  by  a  good 
index.  His  index  Is  very  full  and  well  arranged.  We  fed  that  this  work  is  destined  to  take  its  ^ce 
a  standard  text-book,  and  the  text-book  on  Uie  particular  subject  of  which  it  treats.    The  author 


as 


deserves  great  credit  for  the  very  great  labour  bestowed  upon  it.    The  publishers,  as  usual,  hav«  acquitted 
themsdves  in  a  manner  deserving  of  the  high  reputation  they  bear."— Cosmu^  Latw  J^miimL 


C  2 
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In  ooe  TolanM,  royal  8vo.,  1869,  price  29*^  doth, 

CASES  &  OPINIONS  ON  CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW, 

AND   VARIOUS   POINTS   OF   ENGLISH  JURISPRUDENCE. 
Collected  and  Di^sled  6roai  Offidal  Dociunenls  and  oUier  Sources ;  witk  Note&    Bj 
William  Forsyth,  M.  A,  M.P.,  Q.C^  Standing  Coonsel  to  flie  Secretary  of 
State   in  Council  of  India,  Author  of  '*  Hortensins,"  "  History  of  Trial   by 
Jury,**  "Life  of  Cicero,"  etc,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 


From  %b»  OOHTKMFQBABT 
"  We  caanot  but 


the 


widft  interest  a  book 
|B»HI|H  OS  witb 


ViBieittov  nm*0M»«i  sucn  uwTorsaiidsiaBB** 
as  Sonen^  Holt*  Haidwicke,  Maiwfirld,  and, 
to  cq»»  do'wu  to  OPT  •VM  daj,  Lirndhunt,  Afaukger, 
I>— nuui,  Cruiwoith,  Campbell,  Si.  Leonards, 
Wcstbury,  Chelaisibrd.  Cockb«ni,  Cairns,  awl  the 
ptesent  Load  ChanocUor  Hatberiejr.  At  tbe  ead  dT 
each  <iafter  ot  tbe  'Cases  aad  Oiaabiis,'  Mr. 
Forqrtb  bas  ailded  ooies  of  bis  own,  comaming  a 
most  excellent  summary  of  all  the  biv  bearing  on 
that  branch  of  his  subject  to  whidi  the  *  Opinions ' 
refer.  .  .  .  O.ir  space  precludes  us  from  a  welling 
upon  the  contents  of  this  woric  at  any  greater 
length,  but  we  think  ve  have  said  enough  to  show 
that  it  is  wonhy  of  a  place  on  the  book-shelves  of 
our  statesmen,  and  all  who  take  an  interest  in  con- 


giaao^  tbeJ!er  ltd  and  tbe  Uxfmri^ 

and  appeals  Cn»a  tbe  oolonirs     The  vohune 
maiks  of  extreme  care  and  r^ard  to 
b  in  every  respect  aTalttable  contriboriBa 
Rational  bw." 


Vk«n  thaULW 


CO 


M- 


This  one  Tolumc  of  560  pages  or 


is  a  perfeoi  storehDuse  of  law  not  rodiiy  la  be 
found  ebewbere,  aad  the  more  uacful  ~ 


an 


stitiitional,  or  rathcx.  natinnil  and  cnlnnial  41 


Vtam  tha  I4AW  KAOAZIHB  and  I4AW 


•«< 


'  Mr.  Forsyth  has  largely  and  benefidally  added 
ID  our  legal  stores.  His  work  mav  be  regarded  as  in 
some  sense  a  ponrinriatioa  of  *  CaaUier&*s  Opinions 
of  Fn^Ttrff*  Lawyers.'  .  .  .  The  consiituiiunal 
relations  between  Fjigland  and  her  ookmies  are 
tTiiT-»«"g  every  dav  of  more  importance.  The 
wark  of  Mr.  Forsyth  will  do  more  to  make  these 
relatiaas  pcrfecdy  dear  than  any  whidt  has  yet 
appeared.  Heoceforth  it  wiH  be  oie  standard  woik 
of  leference  in  a  variety  of  questions  whld)  are 
oonttantly  presenting  themselves  for  solution  both 
here  aad  in  our  oolootes.  .  .  .  Questions  of  colonial 
law  by  no  means  occupy  an  exclusive  share  of  the 
volume.  .  .  .  Among  other  questions  on  whidi 
'optniotts'  are  given,  an^  of  which  careful  snm- 
maries  and  generalisations 'have  been  added  by 
Mr.  Ponytb,  are  those  relating  to  vioe-adnuralty 
jnrisdicbon  and  piracy:  tbe  prerogatives  of  tfaie 
Crown  in  relatioo  to  tfca^ue  trove,  land  in  the 
coffMU^.  mines,  cession  of  tenitory,  ftc  ;  tbe  power 
of  courts-maitial,  extra-terzitorial  jurisdiction,  alle- 


not  abstract  law,  but  the  applicatiga  of 
to  particular  cases.  Mr.  Forsyth's  plan  ts  that  of 
dat>sification.  He  collects  in  separate  chapms  a 
variety  of  optoions  bearing  upon  separate  braachtt 
of  the  law.  Thus,  the  first  chapter  is  devoted  to 
cases  on  the  oomawn  law,  and  the  law  applicable  to 
the  colonics  ;  the  second  to  the  ecdesiasti  ' 
rriating  to  ^e  colonies  :  the  third  10  tbe 
and  duties,  civil  andcrim^al  fiabililies.  of  go 
of  ocJonies ;  the  next  to  vice-admhalCy  juilsdicCion  * 
and  piracy  ;  the  fifth  to  certain  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown:  si»cb  as  lands  in  the  colonies,  grants, 
escheats,  mines,  treasure  trove,  royal  fish,  Cek»a'$ 
goods,  writ  Me  exeat  regme  proclamation,  ces^^ioo 
of  territory,  and  creation  01^  courts  of  justice  ;  the 
sixth  chapter  contains  opinions  on  martial  taw  ^wd 
courts^nuuiial ;  the  seventh  on  extra-tenitorial  jurb- 
diction;  the  eighth  on  the  Ux  isci  and  lex  /eri; 
the  ninth  on  allegianoe  and  aliens ;  and  then  sue- 
oe^vely  on  eztraditkm ;  on  appeals  from  the  colo- 
nies: on  the  revocatim^f  charters:  oatbeChaiuiel 
Islands :  on  the  nationality  of  a  ship^  and  other 
maucrs  idiating  to  ships :  on  the  power  of  the 
Cniwn  to  grant  exclusive  rights  of  trade :  on  writs 
of  hahra'*  corpus ;  on  certain  points  relating  to  the 
criminal  law  ;  and  lastly,  on  miscellaneous  subjects^ 
such  as  the  declarati<m  of  war  before  hostilities ;  on 
the  right  of  war,  booty  and  prize,  and  on  tbe  grant 
of  a  marriage  licence.  .  .  .  This  is  a  book  to  be 
read,  and  therefore  we  recommend  it  not  to  all 
lawyers  only,  but  to  every  law  student.  Tbe 
editor's  own  notes  are  not  the  kast  valuable  piatioa 
of  tbe  vohune.** 


THE  REVISED   EDITION   OF   THE   STATUTES. 


PREPARED  UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF  THE  STATUTE  LAW 

COMMITTEE.  AND 
PUBLISHED  BY  THE  AUTHORITY  OF  HER  MAJESTY'S  GOVERNMENT. 

Vofaune  I. — Henry  IIL  to  James  IL, 

2,— WUL  &  Mary  to  10  Geo.  IIL, 
3. — II  Geo.  IIL  to  41  Geo.  UL, 
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Now  ready,  in  8vo.,  1877,  price  Twenty-fire  Shillings,  doth, 

THE   LAW  OF  COMPENSATION 

FOB  IiAKDB,  HOXJSSS,  dec. 
Under  the  Lands  Clauses,  Railways  Clauses  Consolidation  and  Metropolitan  Acts, 

THE  ARTIZANS  &  LABORERS'  DWELLINGS  IMPROVEMENT  ACT.  1875. 

WITH  A  FULL  COLLECTION  OF  FORMS  AND  PRECEDENTS, 

Jpourtlb  lE&tttan, 

Much  enlarged t  with  many  additional  Forms^  including  Precedents  of  Bills  of  Costs, 

By   eyre    LLOYD,   of  the  Inner  Temple,    Barrister-at-Law. 

"  AJburth  edUion  of  Mr.  LloytTs  valuable  treatise  has  jiut  been  Publuked.  Pew  branches  of  the  law 
affect  sa  many  and  such  UMportant  interests  as  that  which  ^ives  to  private  individucUs  cosHpensation/er 
properly  compulsorily  ttiken/or  the  purpose  of  public  improvemeHts,  The  questions  which  arise  under 
the  different  Acts  of  Parliament  now  in/orce  are  very  nuinerons  and  dijficuit,  and  a  collection  of  decided 
casfs  epitomised  and  well  arranged^  as  they  are  in  Mr.  Lloyd's  wo»k^  cannot  fail  to  be  a  welcome 
a<i4iiti0M.  to  the  librarjf  of  all  Ufko  are  interested  in  landed  property,  whether  a*  owners^  land  agents^ 
puldic  Ojfficers  or  solicitort."—}A.itiU>.}iii  Counties  Hbkald. 

'*  It  is  only  a  few  mondis  since  we  reviewed  the 
last  edition  of  this  useful  work.  Mr.  Lloyd  has, 
in  the  present  edition,  added  the  cases  which 
have  since  been  decided,  and  has  given  a  complete 
set  of  forms  under  the  Artisans'  and  Labourers' 
Dwellings  Improvement  Act,  1^75.  The  recent 
cases  appear  to  have  been  carefully  collected,  the 
only  omission  we  have  discovered  being  JHe  Milnes 
(34  W.  R.  ^8).  which  should  have  been  mentioned 
under  section  69  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Act.     We 


may  add  that  the  t^pe  and  general  appearance  of 
the  volume  are  adtaxc9h\t.*'—^olic£torr  journal. 


It  is  with  much  gratification  that  we  have  to 
express  our  unhesitatmg  opinion  that  Mr.  Lloyd's 
treatise  will  prow  thoroughly  latisinctor^  to  the 
profesdon,  and  to  the  public  at  large.  Thoroughly 
satisfactory  it  appears  to  us  in  every  point  of 
view— comprehensive  in  its  scope,  exhaustive  in  its 
treatment,  sound  in  its  exposition." — Iritk  Law 
Timee^ 

"  In  providing  the  legal  profession  with  a  booh  which  contains  the  decisions  of  the  Courts  of  Leew  and 
Pguity  upon  the  various  statutes  relating  to  the  Law  of  Compensation,  Mr.  iyre  Lloyd  has  long  since 
left  all  competitors  in  the  distance ^  and  his  booh  may  now  bo  considered  the  standard  voork  upon  the 


wilt  be  found  a  novel  feature,  ojctremely  useful  to  le:gal  practitioners  "-—Jvaricu.  or  thb  Pbacb. 


of  the  corapensation.  All  the  statutes  bearing  on 
the  subject  have  been  collated,  all  the  law  on  the 
subject  collected,  and  the  decisions  conveniently 
arranged.  With  this  comprehensiveness  of  scope 
is  anited  a  clear  statement  of  manciples,  and  prac- 
tical handling  of  the  points  which  are  likely  to  be 
contested,  and  espeaally  of  those  in  which  the 
decisions  are  opposed  or  differently  understood."— 


"  The  work  is  one  of  great  value.  It  deals  with 
a  complicated  and  difficult  branch  of  the  law,  and  it 
deals  widi  it  exhaustively.  It  b  not  merely  a  com- 
pilation  or  collection  of  the  statutes  bearing  on  the 
subject,  with  occasional  notes  and  re^rence^. 
Rather  it  may  be  described  as  a  comprehensive 
treatise  on,  and  digest  of,  the  law  relating  to  the 

cumpuUory  acauisition  and  purchase   of  land  by    ,   ^^-  __  ,_ 

public  companies  and  municipal  and  other  loc^    1   Local  Government  Chronicle, 
authorities,  and  the  different  modes  of  assessment    1 

In  8vo.,  1875,  price  izr.,  do  A, 

THE    LAW    OF    FIXTURES. 

Third  Edition, 
Including  the  Law  under  the 

AGRICULTURAL  HOLDINGS  ACT,  1875. 

Incorporating  the  principal  American  Decisions,  and  generally  hrio^ng  the  law 

down  to  the  present  time. 

By  ARCHIBALD  BROWN,  M.A.  Edin.  and  Oxon,  and  B.C.L.  Oxgo, 

OF  THE  MIDDLE  TEMPLE,   BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 


"  The  dedstons  given  since  the  second  edition  of 
this  work  was  published  in  the  important  cases 
of  Ex  parte  Daglish,  in  re  WUde,  and  Rx  parte 
Barclay^  in  re  Joyce,  and  several  other  further 
decisions  of  the  Courts  on  the  Law  of  Fixtures, 
have  rendered  a  third  edition  desirable.  The  author 
has  taken  the  opportunity  to  recast  the  general 
form  of  his  treatise.  .  •  .  We  have  already 
adverted  to  the  recent  cases  of  Ex  parte  Daglish^ 
in  re  Wilde,  and  Ex  farte  Barclay,  in  re  Joyce. 
The  author  treats  of  them  at  soqne  length  :  and  the 
condusicu  at  whidh  he  arrives  is  very  important. 


and  claims  the  attention  of  legal  draftsmen  and 
solicitors. 

We  have  touched  on  the  principal  featnres  of  tiii# 
new  edition,  and  we  have  not  S]»ace  for  further 
remarks  on  the  book  itself:  but  we  may  observe 
that  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  cases  cited 
are  in  all  instances  sufficiently  detailed  to  make  the 
principle  of  law  clear  ;  and  though  very  many  of  the 
principles  given  are  in  the  very  words  of  the  juc^es, 
at  the  same  time  the  author  has  not  spared  to  deoiice 
his  own  observations,  and  the  treatise  is  commend- 
able  as  well  for  originality  as  for  laboriousness." 
— Law  yourtial. 


In  one  thick  Tolnme,  Sro.,  1869,  price  32/.,  doth, 

THE  LAW  OF  RAILWAY  COMPANIES.. 

Comprising  the  Companies  Clauses,  the  Lands  Clauses,  the  Railways  Clauses  Consoli- 
dation Acts,  the  Railway  Companies  Act,  1867,  and  the  Regulation  of  Railways 
Act,  1868 ;  with  Notes  of  Cases  on  all  the  Sections,  brought  down  to  the  end  of 
the  year  1868  ;  together  with  an  Appendix  giving  all  Sie  other  material  Acts 
relating  to  Railways,  and  the  Standing  Orders  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons  ;  and  a  copious  Index.  By  Henry  Godefroi,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
John  Shortt,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barristers-at-Law. 

comes  a  mass  of  matter  relating  to  the  volnntary 
and  compulsoiy  acquisition  of  lands  by  Railway 
Companies,  while  the  '  compensation '  cases  sCret» 
over  some  fifty  passes.  So  also  under  the  third 
statute,  there  are  a  dozen  ^gf*  On  the  powers  and 
duties  of  Railway  Companies  in  the  construction  of 
their  works,  while  the  liability  of  the<^ompanie%  as 
carriers  of  pasMsn^ers  and  goods  is  also  dacadated 
in  the  most  elaborate  style.  The  '  Rating  of  Rail- 
ways '  adds  several  pages  of  authorities.  .  .  .  We 
believe  that  we  have  said  enough  to  show  that  this 
book  will  prove  to  be  of  pre-eminent  value  to  prac- 
titioners, bodx  before  Parliamentary  committees  and 
in  the  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity."->Z«v  Tncnto/. 


"The  dtle  of  this  book  is  the  best  possible 
explanation  of  its  contents.  Here  we  have  all  the 
statutes  affecting  Railway  Companies,  with  die 
standing  orders  of  Parliament,  in  a  volume  exqui- 
siCely  minted,  and  of  most  convenient  size  and 
form.  We  have  also,  what  in  effect  to  the  prac- 
titioner is  a  complete  manual  of  reference  of  all  the 
decided  cases  on  Railway  Law,  together  with  an 
index  of  so  copious  and  accurate  a  nature,  as  to 
render  the  discovery  of  every  section  and  every 
authority  easy  in  the  highest  degree.  .  .  .  We  find 
Doges  of^  authorities  on  '  fWnsfer  of  shares,' '  calls,' 
^forfeiture  of  shares,'  **«'.  ^.,' 'Lloyd's  bonds,' 
'  contracts  by  companies,'  and  'dividends.'    Then 


In  8vo.y  price  2s.  6d., 

MORIARTY  ON  PERSONATION  AND  DISPUTED  IDENTITY 

AND  THEIR  TESTS. 
In  a  handy  volume,  crown  8vo.,   1870,  price   ios»  &/.,  cloth. 


•r 


THE    LAW    OF    SALVAGE, 


As  administered  in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  and  the  County  Courts ;  with  the 
Principal  Authorities,  English  and  American,  brought  down  to  the  present  time  ; 
and  an  Appendix,  containing  Statutes,  Forms,  Table  of  Fees,  etc.  By  Edwyn 
Jones,  of  Gray's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law. 

his  simplicity  of  style."  —  Livtrfcot  ypmrndl  ^ 

C9fHt9t€TC€m 


"  This  book  will  be  of  infinite  service  to  lawyers 
practising  in  the  maritime  law  courts  and  to  those 
engaged  in  shipping.  In  short,  Mr.  Jones's  book 
is  a  complete  guide,  and  is  full  of  information 
upon  all  pnases  of  the  subject,  tersely  and  clearly 
written.  It  will  be  quite  as  useful  to,  as  it  is  as 
mucl^  needed  by,  the  American  lawyer  as  the 
£i|glLsh.  because  the  salvage  laws  of  America  and 
England  are  much  alike,  and  Mr.  Jones  makes 
constant  reference  to  American  authorities.  The 
book  is  all  the  more  welcome  because  the  sub- 
ject upon  which  it  treats  is  but  little  understood 
except  by  a  favoured  few.  Now,  however,  if  in- 
terested people  remain  ignorant  it  is  their  own 
fault.  Mr.  Jones  has  treated  a  very  compli- 
cated and  difficult  subject  in  a  simple  and  con- 
cise manner,  and  his  success  is  commensurate  writh 


"  An  admirable  treatise  on  an  important  branch 
of  jurisprudence  is  compiled  by  Mr.  Edwyn  Jones, 
of  Gray's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Lavf^  who,  in  a  compact 
volume,  gives  us  a  very  comprehensive  statement  </ 
'  The  Law  of  Salvage,  as  administered  in  the  Hijsh 
Court  of  Admiralty  and  the  County  Courts ;  with 
the  principal  authorities,  English  and  American, 
brought  down  to  the  present  time,  and  an  Appen- 
dix containing  statutes,  forms,  tables  of  fees.  &c 
Mr.  Jones  has  consulted  a  wide  range  of  CKies 
and  systeniatised  with  mnch  skill  and  aeame»  the 
leading  principles  dedncible  from  numerous  judg- 
ments and  precedents,  both  here  and  in  the  United 
States.  His  work  is  likely  to  become  a  tcxt-buak 
on  the  law  in  quesdon."— Z>a«(^  Nems. 


In  Svo.,  1867,  price  ix.,  sewed, 

LLOmS  BONDS:  THEIR  NATURE  AND  USES. 

By  Henry  Jbffkrd  Tarrant,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-lAw. 

•  . 

In  8vo.,  1870,  price  Js,  6rf'.,  cloth, 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  LAW  OF  TENURES  OF  LAUD  IN 

ENGLAND  AND  IRELAND. 

By  W.  F.  FiNLASON,  of  the   Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 


"  Mr.  W.  F.  Finlason  has  done  good  service  in 
publishing  a  concise,  well-written  history  of  the  law 
of  tenures  of  land  in  Eneland  and  Ireland,  with 
particular  reference  to  inheritable  tenancy,  lease- 
hold  tenure,  tenancy  at  will,   and   tenant  right. 


Confining  himself  to  the  facts  of  legal  history,  be 
has  collected  and  presented,  in  an  adniinbly  coia* 
pact  form,  aH  the  really  useful  informatioQ  it  con- 
tains. **^-Ohttrvtr. 


yitf/  fubliskfdi  in  &wt.,  lifj,  price  fs,,  cMJk, 

THE  SUCCESSION  LAWS  OF 
CHBISTIAN  COIINTEIES, 

WITH  SPSCIAL  RlFE&SKCfc  TO 

TH  E  LAW  OF  PRIMOGENITURE  AS  IT  EXISTS 

IN  ENGLAND. 
By    eyre    LLOYD,    B.A., 

.     OF    THE     INIIER    TEMPLE,     B  A  R  R,  I  S  T  B  R-/k.T;-I.  A  W. 

Au/Aor  of  "  The  Law  ef  Compauation.  tmdtr  the  Lands  Chutes  ConsoHdatwn 


'*  Mr.  Lloyd  has  given  us  a  very  useful  and  compendious  little  digest  of  the  laws  of  succession  which 
exist  at  the  present  dav^o  the  principal  Sta,tes  oi  both  Europe  and  America  ;  a<id  we  %houUisay  it  is  a  book 
which  not  only  «very  Mw^er«  Dut  every  politician  and,  ^tates^4n,  woifd  do  ^eU  to,«dd^9  hjsk  htt^ry/*-* 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  Mr-  £yre  Lloyd  compresses  into  little  more  than  eighty  page*  a  considerable  amount  of  matter  both 
valuable  and  interesting;  and  his  quotations  from  Diplomatic  Reports  by  the  present  Lord  Lytton.  and 
other  distinguished  puUic  servants,  throw  a  picturesque  light  on  a  narrative  much  of  which  is  necessarily 
dry  reading.  We  can  confidently  recommend  Mr.  Eyre  Lloyd's  new  work  as  one  of  great  practical 
utility,  if,  indeed,  it  be  not  unique  in  our  language,  as  a  book  of  reference  on  Foreign  Succession  Laws." 
—  Law  Magazine  and  Rfvi^w.  .        . 

"  Mr.  liyre  Lloyd  has  composed  a  useful  and  Interesting  abstract  of  the  laws  on  the  sirbject  of  succes- 
sion to  property  in  Christian  countries,  with  especial  reference  to  the  law  of  primogeniture  in  England. 
He  points  out  the  error  of  supposing  that  there  is  a  general  compulsory  law  of  ortmogeniture  in  this 
country.  It  is  only  in  cases  ofintestacy  that  this  rule  is  imposed ;  and  though  entails  upon  the  eldest  son 
are  to  a  limited  extent  permitted,  the  fact  that  landed  property  is  sometimes  retained  in  families  for  many 
generations  is  mainly  due  to  the  natural  desire  of  Engunhmen  to  perpetuate  land  in  their  families.  .... 
Mr.  Lloyd  aLso  shows  that  the  compulsory  division  of  property  involves  all  the  evils  witbovt  any^of  the 
advantages  of  a  perpetual  entail,  inasmuch  as  it  has  a  tenaency  to  keep  a  constantly  diminishing  tnherife* 
ance  perpetually  ra  the  members  of  the  same  famify." — Saturday  Ret>iew. 

"  Ihis  is  a  very  useful  little  handy  book  on  foreign  succession  laws.  it  contains  in  an  epitomised 
form  information  which  would  have  to  be  sought  for  through  a  great  number  of  scattered  authorities  and 
foreign  law  treatises,  and  will  be  found  of  great  value  to  die  lawyer,  the  writer,  and  the  political 
student."—  Standard. 

In  a  handy  volume^  1876,  price  5J*,  chihy 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS  &  RAILWAY  COMPANIES: 

By  LOUIS  ARTHUR  GOODEVE,  of  the  Middle  Temple, 

Barrister-at-Law. 

"Mr.^  Goodeve's  little  book  is  a  concise  epitome  of  the  Acts,  Bye-Iavrs,  and  Cases  relating  to  passengers 
and  their  personal  luggage.  It  is  cicarly  written,  and  the  reader  i&  able  speedily  enough  to  find  any 
point  upon  which  he  deaire»  to  iuform  hiiu<»elf."— i.4W  'Journal, 

"  Mr.  Goodeve  has  rendered  a  service  to  the  public  in  making  a  digest  of  the  law  relating  to  railway 
passengers,  including  the  respective  duties,  riiihts,  and  liabilities  of  the  Companios  on  the  one  hand  and 
passenger»  on  the  other,  as  laid  down  by  the  statutes  and  the  decisions  oi  the  Superior  Courts.  The 
various  points  are  trcat^  in  a  clear  yet  concise  manner ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  little  worie  will 
be  widely  studied  so  that  people  may  kpow  what  are  their  rights,  and  take  steps  to  maintain  them.">«> 
Saturday  R*vinu. 

"  Alter  reading  the  volume  with  great  interest,  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  clear,  compact,and  accurate* 
Passengers  who  want  rtliabU  information  should  consult  this  \Mok''—^h^ffUld Post. 

By  the  same  Author,  in  one  volume  royal  8vo.,  price  2&f., 

THE    LAW   OF   EVIDENCE, 

As  Administered  in  En^rland  and  applied  to  India.  New  Edition,  with  Supplement ; 
containing  the  Indian  Evidence  Acts,  the  Oaths  Acts,  and  the  Code  of  Criminal 
Procedure  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Evidence.  By  L.  A.  Goodeve,  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  Barrister-at-Law,  late  Assistant  Secreiary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal 
(legislative  Department). 

*«*  The  Supplement  may  be  had  separately,  price  7/.  6</. 


16  flBvm  ft  xim,  BOX  tub,  nHnx  xab. 

THB    LAW    OF    COBPOBATIONa 

Now  xeadj^  is  oAe  ▼«hime  of  One  Thovsaxid  Pagei^  royal  Snt^  1877,  fnice  4Zs^  dotk, 
y|     TREATISE    ON    THE    DOCTRINE    OF 

ULTRA  VIRES: 


An  iDTCstig&tioa  of  the  Principles  whidi  limit  the  CatMurhies,  Powers,  and  Tiahilitift  of 

Cor  jp4)  rations. 


AVD  MOBE  BPBCIALLT  OF 


JOINT   STOCK    COMPANIES. 

SECOND  EDinOH. 

By  SEWARD    BRICE,    M.A.,    LL.D.,   Londok, 

0/  tie  Immir  Tttmfit,  Barridir^al-Lam. 


REVIEWS. 

*  Ob  thb  doctrine,  fiat  iBtndaead  io  Ae  Comano  Law  Comts  in  Smti  Angtiam.  Ra£iwm,f  C0.  ▼. 
Biuttm  Cmmtiu  RaStmmf  C#.    Buck  om  Ultila  Vntxs  may  be  nsad  with  advantacc"— 7«d^rOT«/  ^ 
Loiu>  JosTics  BsAMWBU.  M  tki  Cott  0/ EvgTtktd  V.  L.  ^  If.  W.  Ry.  C«.    (L.  lU  3  Q.  &  Oiv.  s^M 

•'Dn^  iU  mmfrmmhmg  mmd  cmhmUstk  tHU,  mmd  Hm  Ueknkml  mmhtwe  0/  iU  •vitttt^  H  km*  Mm 
fmcmmtmatmdtdimlftmik0pr9/kammtkmimmemMdtdiii0mis€miU4/mrmitJUmikr» 
p-Mioaiimm;  mmd  tm  tku emit  Mr.  3rk»  kmt  rupmdfd mkh  ike prmU  voimmu.  At  dewHopmuni  mfmn 
0*  exeaa  0/ iU pndtcnmr  it  vmmilmlh  tmtm  m  ikt  mmmftU if  Itm Smtkt.    Sixittn  kmmdtrtd iww  « 
iw«v  Attn,  jmitwdwml,  mmd,  imtUmdtf  Jivt  kmmdrmipmgt*  cct^mt,  tkt  trtmiiae  mtm  tcempUt  m  tkmmx 
9tr9  mmck  imrger  pagtt,     Tkb  w>wiw  m  hmlk  u  p^tly  dmt  it  tkt  imemvftfniwm  wiik  tkt  Ri^Utk 

/AmA  if r.  ^ff«r  flpur  m  odrnHmg^  timet  tkt  jmdgmttuit  o/Amttrkmm  itHmmalt  mrt  tmmttmmt(y 

ntrw  nt^^tetfmily  ctmtidtredim  t 
r  which  ti  it  dtficmlt  it  find  dir 


akttrmtt  pmmtt  t/  Imm/tr  which  ti  it  dtficmlt  tt  find  direct  mmihtrity  m  En^iith  r^mrtt.    Jm 
wmi  tpu  utm  fJM  tamut,  mmytkimg  rdmtimg  tt  JtimiSttek  Cttmpmmitt  it  ffpmhiac  imtptrimmcr,  tmd 

ptimtt  tmwhiehtht  €mmttiimtitm  mmd  tptmtitmt/  thtte  boditt  mrt  ^teied  by  tht  dtctrimt  0/  Uiirm  Vim 
mrtjmtt  tktat  which  mrr  mtttt  mtmierimitt  tkt  imttrttt*  tfihtthmrHbtidtrt  mmdt/tht  itmtmmmitymt  £>»^. 
...••••.  Stmit  qf  tkt  mtmch  ditpmttd qmtstititt  im  regmrd  t0  etrptrmtitmt,  tm  which  t^raltMmtmm 
it  tMU  dimiitd,  mrr  prntHemlmrty  wtti  trtmted,  Tkmt  with  r^^ertmce  tt  the  mmthtrity  eimSmtdfy  tkt 
Ctmrtt  tt  rttituimttrptwmHtmttrimdividMmitJrom  tfpfyi*^  tt  Pmtiimmtmi  fmr  ftetk  ptwert  0*  fmtmtk 
tf  thtir  ttpTttt  mf^renmtnit  tr  m  dtrtgmtimm  0/  friomtt  ngrhtt,  Mr.  Briet  mttst  dmhtrmitlv  tmd  mhfy 
rtmiewt  tkt  etm/ltdimg  Hteifitmt  tm  tUt  m^mrtnt  imitfftrenet  with  tkt  rights  tf  tkt  tmtyeet,  which 
thrtmitmtd  mi  tmt  timtt  to  Mag  tkt  Ltgitimtmrt  mmd  tkt  Ctmrtt  imit  m  ttUititm  ttmtHmr  tt  thmi  wkick 

ftOttttd  tm  tkt  wM-kmtwm  cmtt  tf  Athby  v.  White.  ....    Anttker  very  diMcmli ptimi  tm  which 
Mr.Brkdthttkt^trdtfMmmdvmSmmkUmftrmmiitmitmttt  thtltmkOiiytfCtmapmmimttmt 
tmttrtd  hUt  beftrt  thtir jtrmuditm  by  the  prtmititrt,  mmd  tmbtetmently  rmH^ut  trmdtpttdhy  ike  d 
mmdmitttht  dmimu  tfprtmatttrt  thtmuHmtt ftr ttrvictt  iww/imf  tt  tkt  imehtmie  Ctmapm^.  .  . 
chmptertm  iht  UmhUititt  tf  ctrptrmtiams  ex  delicto  Jtrfrmmd  mmd  othtr  ttrtt  etmumOitdby  thtir  mgemtt 
withim  tkt  ngim  tf  thtir  mmAtriiy  atemu  tt  ms  mmmrimbiy  weUdtme,  reviewimg  m*  it  dtttmOtkt  Jmitti 

mmd  ttmatwthmt  ctmirtdicttry  deeititmt  tm  tkt  ptimi. On  the  whtle^  wt  etmsider  Mr.  Brieve 

exhmmatiwe  wtrh  m  vmlmmbie  mddiiitm  tt  tkt  iittrmtmrt  tf  tht  prf/tttitm.'^ATumDAr  Rbitikw. 

"  The  dodriae  whidi  fiams  the  nbject  of  Mr.  book  00  die  Law  of  Coipontioaa.  He  has  gemc 
Scwaid  Brioe'sclaboiate  and  rthamfrf  work  u  a  fiv  towaids  ftHJniiiig  a  Difett  of  that  Law  m  its 
reaarkaUo  hustanrr  of  laiad  crowth  io  laudeni  relation  to  the  Doctriae  of  Ultra  Virea*  and  &• 
Jnnwpntitmrr  His  book,  iadeod,  bow  abMMt  ooi»-  ■ecoad  edi^ioa  of  his  most  cardul  aad  a 
ttitutes  a  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Gnat  Britan  sad  srre  work  may  be  coauaeaded  withequali 
bar  Coloaici  aad  of  ^bm  Uaited  Statesoa  the  Law  to  dm  Eaghsk,  the  American,  and  the  Cdaaial 
of  Corporaikms— a  sal^|ect  vast  eaooch  at  hoosb  PrscrifmiMT,  as  wdl  asto  |Ke  Scirntifir  Jamt.'*>^ 
bnt  eren  noc«  so  beyond  the  Adaatic.  where  Cor-       '  -•  «— » 

poratioas  are  so  oumeioas  and  so  powerfuL  Mr. 
Seward  Brioe  relates  dmt  he  has  embodied  a  refer* 
enoe  in  the  peesent  cdiiioo  to  about  x,6oo  new 
cases,  and  eiipresses  the  hope  that  be  has  at  least 
referral  to  'the  chief  cases.'  We  shoold  think 
there  can  be  few,  even  of  the  Forei^  Judp;mcBts 
and  Dicta,  which  have  not  fiMmd  thev  way  mto  his 
pages.  Tlw  gacstiaa  what  is  aad  whatis  not  Ultra 
Virei  is  one  of  very  great  importance  in  commerdal 
eountrioB  like  GteaiBtoitaia  aad  the  Umted  States. 

Mr.  Seward  Brioe  has  done  a  great  aenrioe  to  the , 

canse  of  Cpmsaiative  Jnrisanidence  by  Us  new       point  iavolTiqg  the  powers  of  a  company.*^. 
*— ofwhatwas&ami&fiiatanBiqaetaafc.       ymrmmi.    (lUwimrSrFInt  EditfenJ 


*  It  is  the  law  of  CorporatiaBs  that  Mr.  Bri< 
treats  of  (and  treats  of  more  fbllyr  and  at  the 
time  more  sdentificanjr,  than  any  work  with  whs 


we  are  acouaiated)  aos  the  law  of  principal  aad 
agent ;  ana  Mr.  Briee  does  not  do  his  book  Ji 
by  giving  it  so  vague  a  title.*— low  JmtnmL 


«tf 


'A  guide  of  very  great  Tsloe.    Muchinlbm 

on  a  difficnh  and  oaattractiTe  sabjeet  1ms 

ooOeotadand  anangod  in  a  manner  wMA  wiB  be 
ofgreatawiitancwto  the  eoeker  after  the  law  on  a 
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In  two  voltunes,  royal  8yo.,   1875,  P^^^  7^*>  cloth» 

THE    LA^W 


KSLATXNG  TO 


SHIPMASTERS    AND    SEAMEN 

THEIR  APPOINTMENT,  DUTIES,  POWERS,  EIGHTS, 

LIABILITIES  AND  REMEDIES. 


By  JOSEPH   KAY,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Q.C., 

OF  TBIN.  COLL.  CAMBRIDGB,  AND  OF  THB.  NORTHERN  CIRCUIT  ; 
80UCIT0R-GBNBKAL  OF  THB  COUNTY  PALATINI  OF  DURHAM;    ONB  OF  THB  JUDGSS  OF  THB  COURT  OF 

RBCORD  FOR  THB  HUNDRBD  OF  SALFORD; 
AND  AUTHOR  OF  "THB  SOOAL  CONDITION  AND  BOUCATION  OF  THB  PBOPLB 

IN  BNGLAND  AND  BUROPB." 
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REVIEWS    OF    THE    WORK. 


From  the  NAUTICAL  MAGAZINE,  July,  1876. 


"The  law-books  of  the  present  day  are  mostly  of 
two  classes:  the  one  written  for  lawyers,  and  only 
to  be  understood  by  them ;  the  other  intended  for 
the  use  of  non-professional  readers,  and  generally 
in  the  form  of  handy  books.  The  first,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  is  of  some  benefit,  if  looked  upon 
merely  as  a  compilation  containing  the  most  recent 
decisions  oa  the  subject ;  whilst  the  second  only 
asms,  and  not  always  with  success,  at  popularising 
some  particular  branch  of  legal  knowledge  by  the 
avoidance  of  technical  phraseology. 

"It  is  rarely  that  we  find  a  book  fulfilling  the 
requirements  of  both  classes:  full  and  precise 
enough  for  the  lawyer,  and  at  the  same  time  intelli- 
gible to  the  noD-l^al  understanding.  Ytt  ike  two 
nolufiut  by  Mr,  Kay  att  tfu  law  relating  to  skip- 
masien  «md  teamen  will,  we  venture  to  tay,  be  of 
equal  eervice  to  the  eaptaiM,  the  lawyer,  and  the 
Consul,  m  their  respective  capacitiet,  and  even  of 


interest  to  the  public  generally,  written  as  it  is  in  a 
clear  and  interesting  style,  ami  treating  of  a  subject 
of  such  vast  importance  as  the  rights  and  liabihtics 
and  relative  duties  of  all,  passengers  included,  who 
ventiu«  upon  the  ocean ;  more  than  that,  we  think 
that  any  able-seaman  might  read  that  chapter  on 
the  crew  with  the  certainty  of  acquiring  a  clearer 
notion  of  his  own  position  on  board  ship. 

"We  can  make  no  charge  of  redundancy  or 
omission  against  our  author ;  but  if  we  were  called 
upon  to  select  any  one  out  of  the  fifteen  parts  into 
wnidi  Uie  two  volumes  are  divided  as  bemg  espe- 
ciadly  valuable,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  choose 
that  numbered  three,  and  entitled  '  The  Voyage.' 
There  Uie  master  will  find  a  succinct  and  compen- 
dious statement  of  the  law  respecting  his  duties, 
general  and  particular,  with  regard  to  the  ship  and 
Its  freight  from  die  moment  when,  on  taking  com- 
mand, he  is  bound  to  look  to  the  seaworthiness  of 
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the  ship,  and  to  the  delivery  of  her  lo^  at  the  final 
port  of  destination.  In  Part  IV.  his  duties  are 
considered  with  respect  to  the  cargo,  this  being  a 
distinct  side  of  his  duplicate  character,  iaasmix:h 
as  he  is  agent  of  the  owner  of  the  ca^o  just  as 
much  as  the  owner  of  the  ship. 

"  Next  in  order  ofposition  come  '  Bills  of  Lading ' 
and  '  Stoppage  in  Transitu.'  We  confess  that  on 
first  perusal  we  were  somewhat  surprised  to  find  the 
subject  of  the  delivery  of  goods  by  the  master  given 
priority  over  that  of  bills  of  lading  ;  the  logical 
sequence,  however,  of  these  matters  was  evidently 
sacrificed,  and  we  think  with  advantage  to  the 
author's  desire  for  unity  in  his  above-mentioned 
chapters  on  '  The  Voyage.'  That  this  is  so  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  diat  aft6r  his  sevenfli  chapter 
on  the  latter  subject  he  has  left  a  blank  chapter 
with  the  heading  of  the  former  and  a  reference 
mntt.  *  Thtt  power  of  the  master  to  bind  the  owner 
by  his  personal  contracts,'  'Hypothecation,'  and 


'  The  Crew,'  form  the  remainder  of  the  conteais?  z£ 
the  first  volume,  of  which  we  should  be  giAd  to  I-^tc 
made  more  mention,  but  it  is  obviously-  ixBpc»s^:Vk 
to  criticize  in  detail  a  work  in  whi<^  the  baxe  list  u 
cited  cases  occupies  forty-lbur  pages. 

"  The  question  of  compulsory  pilotace  Is  fafi  ^ 
d  fficulties,  which  are  well  summed  up  by  Mr.  K^t. 

"In  conclusion,  we  can  heartily  coaeraiiilstt 
Mr.  Kay  optNi  his  success.    His  woric  •vciy 


W^^'i 


?r« 


bears  traces  of  a  solicitude  to  avoid  anythia^  Lie 
an  obtrusive  display  of  his  own  powers  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  soitd  matter  pertainmg  to  the  sufc;;n. 
whilst  those  observations  which  he  permits  hi:r-»^^il" 
to  make  are  always  of  importance  ami  to  the  pocs: ; 
and  in  face  of  the  legislation  «^ch  must  soon  uke 

Elace,  whether  beneficially  or  otherwise,  we  thi-ic 
is  book,  looking  at  it  in  other  than  a  pcofes^icn^ 
light,  could  scarcely  havo  made  its  appeansce  ax.  a 
more  opportuna  moment.'* 


From  the  LIYEBPOOL  JOURNAL  OF  GOMHERCS. 


««( 


' '  The  Law  relating  to  Shipmasters  and  Seamen ' 
—such  is  the  tide  of  a  voluminous  and  important 
work  which  has  just  been  issued  by  Messrs.  Stevens 
and  Haynes,  the  eminent  law  publishers,  of  London. 
The  author  is  Mr.  Joseph  Kay,  Q.C.,  and  while 
treating  generally  of  the  law  relating  to  shipmasters 
and  seamen,  he  refers  more  particuTarly  to  their  ap- 
pointment, duties,  rights,  liabilities,  and  remedies. 
It  consists  of  two  large  volumes,  the  text  occupying 
nearly  twelve  huadnd  pages,  and  the  value  of  the 


work  being  enhanced  by  copious  appendices  ^31^^ 
index,  ana  by  the  quotation  of  a  mass  of  auth  vn- 
ties.  .  .  .  The  work  must  be  an  imfaltt^i*  ^«r 
ta  the  shipowner,  sfu^masUr^  oreonswd  at  a  foreign 
port.  The  language  is  clear  and  simple,  wrhile  tne 
legal  standing  of  the  author  is  a  sufficient  suaxastM 
that  he  writes  with  the  requisite  authority,  a?d 
that  the  cases  Quoted  by  him  arc  decisive  as  regards 
the  points  On  which  he  touches." 


From  the  LAW  JOURNAI., 


"The  author  tells  us  that  for  ten  years  he  has 
been  engaged  upon  it.  .  .  .  Two  large  volumes 
containing  xz8x  psiges  of  text,  8z  pages  of  appen- 
dices, 98  pages  of  index,  and  upwards  of  1800  cited 
cases,  attest  ^  the  magnitude  of  the  work  designed 
and  accomplished  by  Mr.  Kay. 

"  Mr,  Kay  says  that  ha  has  'endeavoured  to 


compile  a  guidie  and  reference  book  for  masters,  sh^ 
agents,  and  consuls.'  He  has  been  90  modest  x« 
noc  tu  add  lawyers  to  the  list  of  his  pnpfla :  but  his 
work  willt  we  think,  be  welconud  by  Jenaeyert  teka 
have  to  do  with  skipping  tntnsactsoms,  ahmaet  ss 
eordialiy  as  it  andimbieelfy  will  he  bf  _^ 
occupy  their  business  in  thejyva/  waUrtJ* 
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In  crown  ismc,  187^  price  12J.,  cloth, 
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By  JAMES  MELLOR  SMETHURST,  Esq.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  M.A. 

and  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barristei-at-Law. 


In  imperial  8vo.,  price  y.  6d., 
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In  8vo.,  1876,  price  Js*  6^.,  doth, 

ON  THE  OOMFUISOBT  FimGHASf  of  the  UNDf  llTAEINaS 

OF  dOMPAKIBS  BT  OORf  OBATIOHg, 

And  the  practice  in  Relation  to  the  Passage  of  Bills  for  Compulsory  Purchase  through 
Parliament  By  J.  H.  Balfoor  Browi^e,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law ; 
Author  of  "The  Law  of  Rating,"  "  The  Law  of  Usages.and  Customs,'*  &c.,  &c. 


*  This  is  «  WQ^  of  oomldnable  ijnpprCante  to  aU 
Municipal  Corporations,  and  !t  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  every  member  of  these  bodies  should  have 
a  copy  by  him  for  constant  refereqoe.  Probably  at 
no  very  distant  date  the  property  of  all  the  existing 
gas  and  water  companies  wul  pass  under  municipal 
control,  and  therefore  it  is  exceedingly  desiraole 
that  the  principles  and  conditions  under  whidi  such 
transfers  ous^t  to  be  made  should  be  clearly  under- 
i;tood.  This  task  Is  made  easy  by  the  present  volume. 
The  stimulus  for  the  pubhcation  of  such  a  work 
was  given  bv  the  action  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  which  last  Session  passed  the  preamble 
of  the  '  Stockton  and  Middlesborough  Corporations 
Water  Bill.  1876/  The  volume  accordingly  con- 
tains a  full  report  of  the  case  as  it  was  presented 


both  by  the  promqtps  and  oppoqeate,  and  as  this 
was  the  first  time  m  which  the  principle  of  com- 
pulsory purchase  was  definitely  recognised,  there 
can  be  no  doaht  that  it  will  long  )be  regarded  as  a 
leading  case.  As  a'  matter  of  courie,  many  inci- 
dental points  of  intercsit  arose  during  the  progress 
of  the  case.  Thus,  be^es  the  main  question  of 
compulsory  purchase,  and  the  question  as  to  whether 
there  was  or  was  not  any  precedent  for  the  Bill,  the 
questions  of  water  conuwnsatioos,  of  appeals  from 
one  Con)mittee  to  another,  and  other  kindred  sub- 
jects were  discussed.  These  are  all  treated  at  length 
by  the  Author  in  the  body  of  the  work,  which  is 
thus  a  complete  legal  compendium  on  the  large 
subject  with  which  it  so  ably  deals." 


In  one  volume,  8vo.,  1875,  price  i8x.,  cloth, 

TEE  FBAGTIGE  BEFOBE  THE  BiHWAT  OOMmsaiOKBBS 

ITNDEB  THE  BEaULATION  OF  SAILWAYS  A0T8, 1878  and  1874 ; 

With  the  Amended  Generdl  Orders  of  the  Commissionei:s,  Schedule  of  Forms,  and  Table 
of  Fees :  together  with  the  Law  of  Undue  Preference,  the  Law  of  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Railway  Commissioners,  Notes  of  their  Decisions  and  Orders,  Precedents  of 
Forms  of  Applications,  Answers  and  Replies ;  and  Appendices  of  Statutes  and  Cases. 

By  J.  H.  BALFOUR  BROWNE, 

Ofih*  MiidU  Temple^  Barrister-at-Law,  and  Registrar  to  th*  Railway  Commissiontrs. 


Mr.  Browne's  book  is  handy  and  convenient  in 
form,  and  well  arranged  for  the  purjwses  of  refer- 
ence; its  treatment  of  the  subject  is  fully  and 
carefully  worked  out :  it  is,  so  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  test  It,  accurate  and  trustworthy.    It  is  the 


work  of  a  man  of  capable  le^al  attainments,  and  by 
official  position  intunate  with  his  subject ;  and  we 
therefore  think  that  it  cannot  fail  to  meet  a  real  want 
and  to  p'^ve  of  service  to  the  legal  profession  and 
the  public. — Law  Magatin*. 


In  one  thick  volume,  8vo.,  1875,  price  as^.,  cloth, 

THE   PEINOIPIiES   OP  THE  LAW  OF  BATING 

PF 

HEEEDITAMENTS  in  the  OOCTJP4TI0N  of  COMPANIES. 

By  J.  H.  BALFOUR  BROWNE, 

OfHu  MiddU  TtmfU,  Barrisitr^-Lmnf  ;  Rigisirartc  tJu  Railway  C^mmitsian^rt, 


"The  tables  and  specimen  valuations  which  are 
priptiDd  in  an  appendix  to  this  vohime,  will  be  of 

Eeat  service  to  the  parish  authorities,  and  to  the 
jal  practitioners  who  may  have  to  deal  with  the 
ratii^  of  those  properties  whkh  are  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  Companies,  and  we  congratulate  Mr.  Browne 
on  the  prodtietion  of  a  clear  and  con^se  book  of 
the  system  of  Company  Rating.    There  b  no  doubt 


that  such  a  work  is  much  needed,  and  we  are  sure 
that  all  those  who  are  interested  in;  or  have  to  do 
with  public  rating,  will  find  it  of  great  service. 
Much  credit  is  therefore  due  to  Mr.  Browne  for  his 
able  treatise— a  work  which  hiy  experience  as 
Registrar  of  the  Railway  Commission  peculiarly 
qutdified  him  to  undertake."*^^«iv  Ma^ttitu. 


In  8vo.,  1875,  price  7j.6</.,  doth, 

THE  LAV  OF  USAGES  and  CUSTOMS: 

Si  ^tactical  Hato  Ctact. 

By   J.   H.   BALFOUR    BROWNE,    • 

OftkaMiddlt  T*mpU,  Barrisitr^a-Law  ;  RtgiOrar  t9^ihi  Railway  Camminumers, 

"  W^  look  upon  this  treatise  as  a  valuable  addition  to  works  written  on  the  Science  of  Law  "-^Canada 
Law  youmal. 

"  As  a  tract  upon  a  very  troublesome  dex)artin^t  of  Law  it  is  admirable — die  principles  laid  down  are 
sound,  the  illustrations  are  well  chosen,  and  die  decisions  and  duta  are  harmonised  io  far  as  possible,  and 
distinguished  when  necessary." — Jrith  Law  Tim€s. 

"As  a  book  of  reference  we  know  of  none  50  comprehensive  dealing  with  this  particular  branch  of 
Common  Law In  this  way  the  book  is  iavaluaMc  to  the  piactitbner."— ^atv  Afa/ioa^iv/. 
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nXVMMB  ft  BATVBB,  BILL  TABD,  TSKPLB  BA&. 


Now  ready,  in  8va,  187S,  price  6s^  doth. 

THE  LAW  EELATING  TO  CHAKITIES, 

Especially  with  Beference  to  the  Yalidily  and  Constmction  of 

CHARITABLE  BEQUESTS  and  CONVEYANCES. 


FERDINAND  M.  WHITEFOED,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law. 


"The  Law  relatinc  to  Charitio  by  F.  M. 
Whiteford,  oontauns  a  brief  but  dear  exposition  of 
the  law  relatmc  to  a  dass  of  bequests  in  wfaida  the 
intentions  of  donon  are  often  frustrated  by  un- 
acquaintance  with  the  Statutoky  proridons  on  the 
subject.     Decisions  in  reported  Cases  occupy  a 


large  portion  of  die  text,  together  wtA  the 
planations  pertinent  to  mem.  The  genera]  tenor 
of  Mr.  Whiteford's  work  is  that  of  a  digest  of  Cases 
rather  than  a  treatise,  a  feature,  howerer,  wfaids 
wHi  not  diminish  its  usefulness  for  purpoaes  of 
reference." — Law  Ma£azitu  amd  Rtvtem. 


In  8to.,  1872,  price  7/.  6<^,  doth, 

AN  EPITOME  AND  ANALYSIS 


or 


SAVIGNY'S  TREATISE  ON  OBLIGATIONS  IN  ROMAN  UW. 

By  ARCHIBALD  BROWN,  M.A. 

Edin.  and  Oxon  and  B.C.L.  Oxon,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at>Law. 

fifty  pages.  At  the  same  time  the  pith  of  Voa 
Savigny^s  matttr  seems  to  be  very  socoesifully  pre- 
serv«i,  nothing  which  might  be  uselixl  to  the 
English  reader  being  apparently  omitted. 

''^The  new  edition  of  Savigay  will,  w«  hope^  be 
extensivdy  read  and  referred  to  k^y  fingtish  lawycss. 
If  it  is  not,  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  me  transmor 
and  epitomiser.  Far  less  wUl  it  be  the  fault  of 
Savigny  himself,  whose  dear  definitions  wad  aoco* 
mte  tests  are  of  ntat  use  to  the  l^al  practilioixr.'' 
— Lam  yaumaf. 


"Mr.  ArdiSbald  Brown  deserres  the  thanks 
of  aU  interested  in  the  science  of  law,  whether 
as  a  study  or  a  practice,  for  his  edition  of 
Herr  von  Savigny's  great  wotk  on  'Obligations.' 
Mr.  Brown  has  undertaken  a  double  task — the 
translation  of  his  author,  and  the  analysis  of  his 
Audlbr's  matter.  That  he  nas  succeeded  in  reducing 
the  bulk  of  the  oHginal  will  be  seen  at  a  glance ; 
the  French  translanon  consisting  of  two  volumes, 
with  lome  five  hoodred  pages  apiece,  as  compared 
with  Mr.  Brown's  thin  volume  of  a  .hniKlred  and 


THB    ELEMENTS    OF    ROMAN    LAW. 

In  az6  pages  8vo.,  1875,  price  tor.,  doA, 


A  CONCISE   DIGEST  ^OF  THE   INSTITUTES 

QAIUS   and"  JUSTINIAN, 

Wilk  copmu  R^ereruei  arranged  in  Parmllel  Columns,  aiso  Chr&n^ogkai  and 

Analytieai  Tables,  Lists  ofLaws^  &v.  &»c. 

Primarily  designed  for  the  Use  of  Students  preparing  for  Examination  at 

Oxford^  Cambridge,  and  the  Inns  of  Court. 

By   SEYMOUR  F.    HARRIS,  B.C.L.,  M.A., 

OF    WORCBSTU    COLLBCB,    OXFORD,     AND    THB    XNNBR    TEMPLB,    BAUiSTU^AT-IJiW  S 
AUTHOR  OF  "  UNIVBRSITIBS  AND  LW3AL  BDUCATJON." 


**Jlfr.  Harries  digest  ought  to  have  very  great  success  among  law  students  ioth  in  the 
Inns  of  Court  and  the  Unwersities*  His  booh  gives  evidence  of  praiseworthy  isecMracf 
and  tdboHous  condensation,^* — Law  Journal. 

"  This  book  contains  a  summary  in  English  of  the  elements  of  Roman  Law  as  contained 
in  the  works  of  Gains  and  Justinian,  ana  is  so  arranged  that  the  reader  can  at  once  set 
what  are  the  opinions  of  either  of  these  two  writers  on  each  point.  From  the  very  exact 
and  accurate  references  to  titles  and  sections  given  he  can  at  once  refer  to  the  or^isial 
writers.  The  concise  manner  in  which  Mr,  Harris  has  arranged  his  digest  will  render 
it  most  useful,  not  only  to  the  students  for  whom  it  was  originally  written^  but  also  to  those 
persims  who,  though  they  have  not  the  time  to  wade  through  the  larger  treatises  of  liste, 

Sanders,  Ortolan,  and  others,  yet  desire  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  Roman  LawJ'^ 

OxFo&D  AMD  Cambridge  Undergraduates'  Journal. 

^trris  deserves  the  credit  of  having  produced  an  epitomi  which  will  be  of  service 
-Wis  students  who  haveno  tiMe  or suMdent  ability  to  emalysetke  Instiisttes  tar 
Law  TiMks. 
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In  one  thick  volume,  8vo.,  1875,  price  2ij^  doth, 

ENGLISH 

CONSTITUTIONAL    HISTORY. 

^tBtsndi  as  a  C(ft-§00k  for  S^ixSumiB  an^  d^ij^trs. 

BY 

T.  P.  TASWELL-LANGMEAD,  B.CL,.. 

Of  Lincolp's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law,  late  Vineriau  Scholar  in  the  University 
of  Oxford,  qjid  Tancred  Stud^t  in  Common  Law. 


*./>«-\XX«S^V^«^V/^>^^^^  *■<   x*«^  **■**  %^>i^  v^  V*  v>  >^XX'»'X#'X^\y\^xy  s^X 


Extracts  from  some  Reviews  of  this  Work: — 

"  We  think  Mr.  Taswell-Langmead  may  be  congratulated  upon  having  compiled  an 
elementary  work  of  conspicuous  merit'' — PaU  Mall  Gaatette, 

**  It  bears  marks  of  great  industry  on  the  part  of  the  compiler,  and  is  ms»t  completely 
stocked  with  all  the  important  £Eu:ts  in  the  Constitutional  History  of  England,  which  ^e 
detailed  with  much  conciseness  and  accuracy,  .  .  .  and  is  very  full  and  dear.*' — Spectator » 

*^  For  students  of  history  we  dp  not  know  any  work  which  we  could  more  thoroughly 
recommend." — Law  Times, 

"  It  is  a  safe,  careful,  praiseworthy  digest  and  manual  of  all  constitutional  history  and 
IsKv:'— Globe, 

**  For  conciseness,  comprehensiveness,  and  clearness,  we  do  not  know  of  a  better 
modem  book  than  Mr.  Taswell  Langmead's  '  English  Constitutional  History.' " — Notes 
and  Queries, 

"  The  volume  on  English  Constitutional  History,  by  Mr.  Taswell-Lang^ead,  is  exactly 
what  such  a  history  should  \}t.^^ '^Standard, 

"As  9  tjpxt-book  for  students,  we  regard  it  as  an  expeptiQnally  i^ble  wd  complete 
work." — Law  journal, 

**  Mr.  Taswelf-L^ngmead  has  endeavoured  in  the  present  volume  to  bring  together 
all  the  most  prominent  features  in  the  Constitutional  History  of  England,  and  explain 
their  origin  and  development  It  is  possible  to  gain  ^m  ^  hundred  pages  of  Mr.  Lang- 
mead's  work  a  knowledge  of  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  present  system,  which 
elsewhere  could  only  be  obtained  in  many  volumes." — IrisA  Law  Times, 

**  Mr.  TaswellrLangm^ad  has  thoroughly  grasped  the  bearings  of  his  subject  It  is, 
however,  in  dealing  with  that  chief  subject  of  constitutional  history — ^parliamentary 
government — that  the  work  exhibits  its  great  superiority  over  its  rivals." — Academy, 
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Fcnoth  EditioB,  in  Sro,  1878^  price  25J:,  doth, 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  EQUITY. 

3nten])eli  for  tjie  lELfit  ot^tttHtnta  anti  t^e  ^tottHfiion. 

By  EDMUND    H.  T.  SNELI^ 

OF  THB  mDOLX  TBMPUL  BAKKISm-AT-lAW. 


FOURTH  EDITION. 


AM  EPITOME  OF  THE  EQUITY  PRACTICE. 

By  ARCHIBALD  BROWN,  M.A  Edin.  and  Oxoel,  and  B.CL.  Oxon., 

of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law ; 

Author  of  "A  New  Law  Dicdonary,"   "An  Analysis  of  SaTigny  on  Obheatioos," 

and  the  "Law  of  Fixtures." 


This  Work  has  become  a  Standard  Class-Book  in  Enffand^  Irelamd^ 

India^  and  the  Colonies. 


REVIEWS   OF  THIRD    EDITION. 
"The  MoMd  efitfan  of  tkiiTkratiae  was  nocked  in  tins  Rtwigm  in  October,  1879 :  the  int  edUoa  kad 
appeand  li  itaa    We  afe  fllad  to  see  erfaknce  of  its  gtowing  popnferiijr.    Asa, 
aninckMdCDtUnkitas  thebert  vhickhasbeenpahlMhed.    Mr.  SwITs  Tveatiae 
and  (conaderioK  the  siae  of  the  book)  trith  remarkaUe  comprehensiveness,  the  lendm^  points  on  the 
varioMS  heads  of  Eqbity  jurisdietian.    Its  salfction  of  the  most  rcoat  Cases  »  ^eiy  vnlnnbic  for  tht 
student  and  for  the  practitioner  who  desires  a  ci»venient  vadfmucmmi^  this  book  cna  be  aniieix 
meaSxAr—Amtricmm  Lmrn  Ri 


^  We  know  of  no  better  introduction  to  the  Principles  of  EquOy.  Wink 
affording  to  the  Student  an  insight  to  principles  of  which  as  yet  he  is  not 
master^  it  places  at  the  service  of  those  familiar  with  the  doctrines  of  JEqmityy 
the  most  recent  cases  establishing  or  qualifying  well  understood  princip^  ** — 
Canada  Law  Journal.      


"Equity  can  nerer  be  made  easy,  nor  b  it 
desirable  that  it  should  be  so :  but  in  the  lact  of 
the  targe  equitable  jurisdiction  conlteed  recently 
— that  is,  since  1853— «pon  Common  Law  Courts, 
and  the  extension  of  equitable  principles  and  rules, 
to  the  cacfauioa  of  Goaunoa  Law,  coottaiplated  by 
the  Judicataic  Bill,  it  behoves  every  pfictirionrr 
to  know  as  nmch  as  possible  of  equity  with  as  little 
expense  of  time  as  possible,  aod  for  this  purpose 
we  koow  of  no  better  wotk  than  If  r.  Soell's.  It 
presents  in  a  small  compass  die  substance  of  'Tbe 
tyi— H.«g  Cases,'  and  <^  Story's  wovk  on  '  Equity 
Jorispnidcoce :'  while  sladents  wfll  be  deOgfated  to 
find  dear,  locioal,  and  tnleUigibIs  caplanatiom  of 
its  most  mysterious  process  and  devdopment.  The 
vork  professes  to  be  based  on  tiie  levies  of  Mr. 


Btrkbeck,  but  It  has  now  readied  Its  Omd  editiaa 
in  a  few  years,  and  is  admirably  noted  up  wrjih  the 
latest  decisions  and  enibctments.  We  find  p»»f^^^r 
larly  good  information  couceimug  tbe  eqwkaUe 
and  statutable  rights  of  amrried  women,  aisd  tfe 
priorities  of  equitable  and  legal. 


stndent,  wiH  find  it  a  osefnl,  and  especially  a 
g\iide  in  what  it  professes  lo  teadi." — /with 
Tlfmr%. 

"We  have  received  die  third  edition  oT  SneilS 
Equity,  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Griffith.  Tbe  stntntc  and 
case  law  has  been  brought  down  to  the  tinac  ^ 
pnbKcatioa,  and  this  admiiahle  standard 
therefore  be  used  without  any  more 
is  afibrded  by  the  current  reports." — i 
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In  one  volume,  8vo.,  1874,  price  i&r.,  cloth, 

PRINGIPLES   OF  GONVEYANGING. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  WORK  FOR  THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS. 

By  Henry  C.  Deans,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law,  sometime  Lecturer  to  the 

Incorporated  Law  Society  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


<« 


Mr.  Doaoe  is  one  of  the  Lecturers  of  the  Incorporated  Lam  Society,  and  fai  his  dctncntmry  work 
intended  for  the  use  of  students,  he'bnbodies  some  lectures  given  at  the  hall  of  that  society.  It  would 
weary  our  readers  to  take  them  over  the  ground  necessarily  covered  by  Mr.  Deane.  The  first  part  is 
devoted  to  Corporeal  Hereditaments,  and  the  second  to  Conveyancing.  The  latter  is  prefaced  by  a  very 
interesting  "History  of  Conveyancing,'*  and  for  practical  purposes  the  chapter  (Ch.  9.  Part  II.)  on 
Conditions  of  Sale  is  decidedly  valuable.  The  most  recent  legislation  u  handled  by  Mr.  Deane  in  con- 
nexion with  the  old  law,  the  Judicature  Act  and  the  Vendor  and  Purchaser  Act  both  being  considered 
in'this  chapter  on  Conditipns  of  Sale.  We  might  make  some  interesting  quotations,  but  the  work  is  one 
which  those  engaged  in  conveyancing  should  purchase  and  put  on  their -shelves,  and  welcome  it  with  the 
reconuaendations  which  we  have  already  reconled." — Lmu  Times, 


"  We  hope  to  see  this  book,  like  Sneirs  Equity^  a  standard  class-hook  in 
ail  Law  Schools  where  English  law  is  taughty — Canada  Law  Journal. 


"This  is,  as  its  author  states,  a  purely  elementary 
work.    It  may  indeed  be  called  the  A  B  C  of  con- 
veyancing.   In  the  clearest  and  simplest  language 
the  student  will  find  an  outline,  firstly,  of  the  various 
forms  of  ownership  in  land,  and,  secondly,  of  the 
ordinary  modes  of  conveyances  used  in  transferring 
such  land  iirom  one  person  to  another.    The  second 
portion  is  founded  upon  lectures  that  were  delivered 
by  the  author  at  the  Incorporated  Law  Society,  and 
is  accordingly  very  clear  and  practical*    The  whole 
work  is   very  well   and  thoroughly   done.      Mr. 
Deane  has,  we  believe,  succeeded  in  writing  the 
very  rimplest  work  ever  pubKshed  on  the  abstruse 
subject  of  conveyancing ;  and  has  by  his  language 
and  illustrations,  explained  points  of  law  in  a  way 
that  cannot  be  misunderstood.  For  this  reason,  and 
as  being  the  most  elementary  work  combining  the 
elements  of  real  property  law  with  the  principles  of 
pracdcal  conveyancing,  we  can  heartily  recommend 
k  as  a  first  book  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 
As  such  we  should  think  it  would  be  both  worthy 
and  suitable  to  be  named  as  one  of  the  books  that 
are  rtqoived  to  be  read  as  a  preparation  for  the 
VjarioHS  Law  Examinations."— Tiir  Law, 

"We  can  confidently  recommend  Mr.  Deane's 
work  on  the  '  Priacii^es  of  Conveyancing.*  It  is 
not  exhaustive,  and  does  not  pretend  to  go  fully  into 
the  laws  of  trusts,  powers,  or  remainders,  but  it  fully 
explains  the  several  different  legal  and  equitable 
estates  In  land  and  the  tenure  of  land,  and  the  modes 
of  alienation  used  in  conveyamces  tHter  vivos  and  by 
wiU.  It  also  fully  explains  the  meaning  and  value 
of  the  several  parts  of  the  conveyances,  the  cove- 
nants, conditions,  provisoes,  exceptions  and  reser- 
vations, habendums,  and  the  proper  form  of  recitals, 
&c.,  &c. — a  point  frequently  neglected  in  other  and 
more  pretentious  treatises.     It  contains  excellent 


chapters  on  purchase  deeds,  leases,  mortgages, 
settlements,  and  wills ;  and,  in  additua,  Mr.  Deane 
treats  of  conditions  of  sale  most  fully  and  clearly. 
It  seems  essentially  the  book  for  young  convey- 
ancers, inA.  win,  probably,  in  many  cases  supplant 
Williams.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  modem  adaptation  of 
Mr.  Watkin*s  book  on  conveyancing,  and  is  fully 
equal  to  iu  prototype.*'— /fwA  Lam  Ti$m0s. 

"A  general  review  of  the  scope  of  Mr.  Deane's 
volume  and  a  perusal  of  several  of  its  chapters 
have  brought  us  to  the  conclusion  that,  though  its 
contents  are  purely  elementary,  and  it  contains 
nothing  which  is  not  fiuailiar  to  the  practidoner, 
it  may  be  extremely  useful  to  students,  and  especially 
to  those  gentlemen  who  are  candidates  for  the 
various  legal  examinations.  There  are  so  many 
questions  set  now  on  case  law  that  they  would  do 
well  ta  peruse  this  treatise  of  Mr.  Deane's,  and  use 
it  in  conjuncdon  with  a  book  of  questions  ai^ 
answers.  They  vrill  find  a  considerable  amount  of 
equity  case  law,  especially  in  the  second  part  of 
Mr.  Deane's  book,  which  comprises  in  substance 
some  lectures  delivered  by  the  author  sX  the  L^w 
InsUtution." — Law  yanmaL 

**  As  Mr.  Deane's  work  is  addressed  to  thje  rising 
generation  of  conveyancers,  *  students  entering 
upon  the  difnculdes  of  real  property  law,'  it  may  be 
presumed  that  he  does  not  fear  the  immediate  anni- 
hilation of  that  noble  science  in  its  traditional  forms 
by  any  legislative  changes.  The  first  part  of  the 
volume  is  composed  of  a  series  of  chapters  on  cor- 
poreal hereditaments,  and  the  second  part  of  some 
lectures  on  conveyancing  recently  delivered  by  the 
author  at  the  Law  Institution.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  Mr.  Deane  writes  clearly  and  to^the  point."— 
Saiurday  Review,, 


"  Of  an  the  elementasiry  works  on  the  Principles  of  Conveyancing  which  it  has  been  our  fortune  to 
read,  it  is  our  opinion  Mr.  Deane's  work  is  the  clearest  and  \iKa\.,**-^h€ffield  Post. 


!■—   MiMMi. 
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In  one  volume,  8yo.,  1876,  price  20r.,  doth, 

PEINCffLES  OF  THE  COMMON  LA¥. 

INTENDED  FOR  THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS  AND  THE  PROFESSION. 

By  JOHN  INDERMAUR,  Solicitor, 

AUTHOR  OP   "  A  MANUAL  OF  THE  PRACTICE  OF  THE  SUPREME  COXTRT," 
**  EPITOMES  OF  LEADING  CASES,"    AND  OTHER  WORKS. 


c< 


This  it»rk^the  author  tells  us  in  his  Preface^  is  written  mainly  with  a  view  to  ike 
examinations  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society;  but  we  think  it  is  likefy  to  attain  a  wider 
usefulness.  It  seems^  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  parts  ttft  have  examined,  to  be  a 
careful  and  clear  outline  of  the  principles  of  the  common  law.  It  is  very  readable  ;  and 
not  only  students,  but  many  practitioners  and  the  public  might  benefit  by  a  perusal  of  its 
pages" — SOLICITORS'  Journal. 

**  Mr.  Indermaur  has  very  clear  notions  of  what  a  law  student  should  be  taught  to 
enable  him  to  pass  the  examinations  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society.  In  this,  his  last 
work,  the  law  is  stated  carefully  and  accurately,  and  the  book  will  probably  prove 
acceptable  to  students.'' — Zaw  Times, 

"  Mr.  Indennaur's  book  will  doubtless  be  found  a  useful  assistant  in  the  legal  pupil 
room.  The  statements  of  the  law  are,  as  far  as  they  go,  accurate,  and  have  been  skilfully 
reduced  to  the  level  of  learners.  Mr.  Indermaur  possesses  one  great  merit  of  an  instructor 
— he  is  able  to  bring  out  the  salient  points  on  wide  subjects  in  a  telling  manner.*' — Law 
Journal, 

**  Mr.  Indermaur  has  acquired  a  deseiredly  high  reputation  as  a  wiiter  of  conTenient 
epitomes  and  compendiums  of  various  branches  of  die  Law  for  the  use  of  students 
Within  the  limits  which  the  author  has  assigned  to  himself,  he  has  certainly  given  proof 
of  praiseworthy  industry,  accuracy,  and  clearness  of  exposition,  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  law  student  The  practising  solicitor  will  also  find  thb 
a  very  useful  compendium.  Care  has  evidently  been  taken  to  note  the  latest  dedsions 
on  important  pplnts  of  law.  A  full  and  well-constructed  Index  supplies  every  facility 
for  ready  reference."— Zofv  Afaguune, 

"  The  works  of  Mr.  Indermaur  are  the  necessary  outcome  of  Ae  existing  system  of 
legal  education,  and  are  certainly  admirably  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students.  We 
observe  that,  in  the  preface  to  his  Principles  of  the  Common  Law,  the  author  announces 
that  he  had  a  collateral  object  in  view — viz.,  to  produce  a  work  useful  to  the  practitioner. 
To  sessional  practitioners,  and  those  whose  libraries  are  limited,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
this  work  will  prove  a  useful  acquiation ;  but  its  special  merit  appears  to  us  to  be  that 
it  most  adequately  achieves  that  which  was  the  author's  principal  object — ^namely,  to 
supply  a  book  upon  the  subject  of  Common  Law  which,  whilst  being  elementary  and 
readable  on  the  pne  hand,  yet  also  goes  sufficiently  into  the  subject  to  prepare  students 
for  examination.  The  author,  who  possesses  a  weU-established  reputation  as  a  law 
tutor,  and  as  an  able  and  indefatigable  writer  of  books  for  students,  certainly  knows 
precisely  just  what  it  is  that  students  require,  and  that  desideratum  he  has  fully  supplied. 
We  might  suppose  that  the  work  itself  was  the  didactic  embodiment  of  the  prize  answers 
to  a  voluminous  code  of  examination  questions  on  the  subject  of  common  law  ;  and 
presenting,  as  it  does,  a  lucid,  careful,  and  accurate  outline  of  the  elementary  principles 
applicable  to  contracts,  torts,  evidence,  and  damages,  such  a  work  cannot  fail  to  prove 
abundantly  useful  to  the  student'' — /risk  Lam  Times, 
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In  8vd,  1878,  price  lor.,  doth. 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE  PRACTICE  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT 

OF  JUDICATURE, 

In  the  Queen's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  Exchequer,  and  Chanceiy  Divisions.    Intended 

for  the  use  of  Students.    By  John  Indermaur,  Solicitor. 

"  Mr^IndermAur's  treatise  is  addressed  to  the  attention  of  students :  and  what'student  hot  knows  that 
the^  name  of  that  author  is  a  guarantee  of  the  utility  of  any  work  so  presented  f  His  '  Manual  of  FVactice/ 
while  avoiding  unnecessary  detailSffumishes  a  concise  but  complete  elementary  view  of  the  procedure  in 
the  Chancery  and  Common  Law  Divisions  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  under  the  Eoglish  Judicature 
Acts  ;  and  certainly  any  examination  on  the  subject -must  be  very  unreasonable  that  a  student  who  has 
mastered  Mr.  Indermaur's  perspicuous  reading  on  the  practice  ooiUd  (ail  to  pass."— >/r»rA  Lam  Timet, 

Fourth  Edition,  in  8yo.,  1877,  price  6t,,  cloth, 

AN    EPITOME    OF    LEADING    COMMON    LAW   CASES; 

WITH    SOME   SHORT   NOTES  THEREON. 

Chiefly  intended  as  a  Guide  to  **  Smith's  Leading  Cases."    By  John  Indbrmaur, 

Solicitor  (Clifford's  Inn  Prizeman,  Michaelmas  Term,  1873). 

"  We  have  received  the  diird  edition  of  the  '  Epitome  of  Leading  Common  Law  Cases/  ^  Mr.  Indei^ 
maur.  Solicitor.  The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  puuUshed  in  February,  z873»  'he  second  in  April,  1874,  and 
now  we  have  a  third  edition  dated  September,  1875.  No  better  pcoof  of  tnc  value  of  this  book  can  be  fui^ 
nished  than  the  fact  that  in  less  than  three  years  it  has  reached  a  third  edition.  In  this  edition  the  author 
has  inserted  the  well-known  case  of  Currit  v.  Misa  immediately  after  MilUr  v.  Rac***-^Lmu  yottmoL 

Third  Edition,  in  8vo.,  1877,  price  6/.,  doUi, 

AN  EPITOME   OF  LEADING   CONVEYANCING   AND 

EQUITY   CASES; 

WITH  SOME  SHORT  NOTES  THEREON,  FOR  THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS. 

By  John  Indermaur,  Solicitor,  Author  of  *'  An  Epitome  of  Leading 

Common  Law  Cases." 

'*  We  have  received  the  second  edition  of  Mr.  Indennaur's  vary  useful  Epitome  of  I.^ding  Conveys 
andng  and  Equity  Casej^     The  work  is  very  well  done." — L0W  Ttftu*. 
"  The  Epitome  well  deserves  the  continued  patronage  of  the  clas 


le  Epitome  well  deserves  the  continued  patronage  of  the  class— Students — for  whom  it  is  especially 
intended.    Mr.  Indermaur  will  soon  be  known  as  the  'Students'  Friend.'  **-^anmdm  Lmm  jMtmml' 


Second  Edition,  in  8va,  1876,  price  4^.,  doth, 

SELF-PREPARATION  FOR  THE  FINAL  EXAMINATION 

CONTAINING  A  C0MPL3ETE  COURSE    OF  STUDY,  WITH  STATUTES, 

CASES,   AND    QUESTIONS; 

And  intended  for  the  use  of  those  Articled  Clerks  who  read  by  thengtselves. 

By  John  Indermaur,  Solicitor. 

"  la  diis  edidon  Mr.  Indermaur  extends  his  counsels  to  the  whole  period  from  the  intermediate 
examinatioa  to  the  final.  His  advice  is  practical  and  sensiUe :  and  if  the  course  of  study  he  recommends 
b  intelligently  followed,  the  articled  clerk  will  have  laid  in  a  store  of  legal  knowledge  more  than  sufficient 
to  canvaim  through  the  final  examination."— ^^v^Hritorr'  yourHoi^ 

"  Tnis  hook  contains^  recommendations  as  to  how  a  complete  course  of  study  for  the  above  examination 
should  he  carried  out,  with  reference  to  the  particular  bodes  to  be  read  uriattm.  We  need  only  remark 
that  it  is  rssfntial  for  a  student  to  be  set  on  the  right  tack  in  his  reading,  and  that  any  one  of  ordinary 
ability,  who  follows  the  course  set  out  by  Mr.  Indermaur,  ought  to  pass  with  great  credit '^ — Imw  Jctimah 

In  8to.,  1875,  P"^^  ^'»  cloth, 

THE  STUDENT'S  GUIDE  TO  THE  JUDICATURE  ACTS. 

AND  THE  RULES  THEREUNDER : 

Being  it  book  of  Qnestions  »nd  Answers  intended  for  jthe  vse  of  l^aw  Students. 

By  John  Indermaur,  Solicitor. 

*'As  the  result  of  the  well-advised  method  adopted  by  Mr.  Indermaur,  we  have  a  Guide  which  will 
unquestionably  be  found  most  useful  not  only  to  Students  and  Teachers  for  the  purpose  of  examination, 
but  to  anyone  desirous  of  acquiring  a  first  acqu^tinta^ceship  with  the  new  systenL*'— /mA  Law  Time*. 
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In  one  rolume,  8vo.,  1874,  price  21/.,  cloth. 


A  NEW  LAW  DICTIONARY 


AMD 


Institute  at  t|e  ^fiolt  ILata ; 

EMBRACING  FRENCH  AKD   LATIN  TERMS,  AND  REFERENCES  TO  THE 

AUTHORITIES,  CASES,  AND  STATUTES. 

By    ARCHIBALD    BROWN, 

M.A.£duL  aad  Oxon^and  B.C.L,  Oxon.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  BarrUter-nt-Laiir;  Author 
of  the  "  Law  of  Fixture^,"  '*  Analysis  of  Savigny's  Obligations  in  Romvi  Law,"  &c. 


"  Mr,  Brown  has  succeeded  in  the  first  essential^  that  of  brevity.  He  has 
dwifressed  into  a  wonderfully  small  compass  a  great  deal  of  matter.  Our  im- 
pression is  that  the  work  has  been  carefully  executed,^* — Solicitors^  Journal. 


<i 


This  work,  laborious  and  difl&cult  as  it 
waSf  has  been  admirably  carried  out,  and 
the  work  is  ivally  what  it  professes  to  be, 
a  complete  compendium.  An  index  to  a 
dictionary  is  a  novelty,  but  from  the  excep- 
tional nature  of  the  contents  an  index  was 
likely  to  be  most  useful,  and  accordingly 
Mr.  Brown  has  prefixed  to  the  book  a  co- 
pious index  by  which  a  student  can  at  once 
turn  to  the  main  body  of  Ae  work  and 
obtain  the  information  he  requires.  Autho- 
rities and  cases  are  abundanlHy  cited,  and 
Mr.  brown  can  daim  with  justice  to  call 
his  book  an  institute  of  the  whole  law." — 
Standard, 

"  In  a  modest  preface  Mr.  Brown  intro- 
duces us  to  a  rather  ambitious  work.  He 
has  endeavoured  to  compress  into  less  than 


four  hundred  pages  the  whole  law  of  Eng- 
land, and  has  evidently  bestowed  much 
pains  on  the  execution  of  fiie  taalc.  He 
does  not,  however,  aim  at  anything  higher 
than  rendering  a  service  to  students  prepor* 
ing  for  the  Bar  or  for  the  lower  branch  of 
the  profession,  and  there  can  be  no  dcmbt 
that  he  has  produced  a  book  of  reference 
which  will  be  useful  to  the  class  he  has  hid 
in  view.  Mr.  Brown  has  pediaps  done 
about  as  much  as  any  one,  not  a  rare 
genius,  could  do,  and  his  Dictionary  will  be 
serviceable  to  those  whoare  in  want  of  hints 
and  references,  and  are  content  vrith  a 
general  idea  of  a  law  or  legal  principle*  It 
is -a  handy  book  to  have  at  one's  elbow." 
^-Saturday  Review, 


"  This  book  has  now  been  for  some  time  published^  and  we  have  had  many 
opportunities  of  referring  to  it.  We  find  it  an  admirable  Law  Dictionary^  and 
something  more^  inasmuch  as  it  contains  elcd>orate  historical  and  antiguarian 
analyses  of  our  legal  system  under  the  several  heculings.  The  student  and  the 
literary  man  will  find  the  book  very  ustful  in  reading  and  writing.  Indeed  tkt 
people  who  are  not  iawyers^  but  who  never-theless  feel  a  desire  or^are  under  a 
necessity  to  use  legal  termSy  or  who  meet  them  in  their  course  ofstu^fy^  caHnotdo 
better  than  obtain  a  topy  of  this  work  and  use  it  judiciously  j  they  will  thereby 
be  enabled  to  avoid  the  ludicrous  errors  into  which  novelists  in  particular^  and 
imblic  speakers  too^  are  often  led  by  the  inappropriate  use  of  terms  whose 
nanings  they  do  not  perfectly  comprehend,^ — IRISH  Law  TIMES. 
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In  8vo.,  1S77,  price  209.,  doth, 

PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  CRIMINAL  LAW. 

INTENDED  AS  A  tUCID  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  SUBJECT  FOR  THE  USE 

OF  STUDENTS  AND  THE  PROFESSION. 

By  SEYMOUR  F.  HARRIS,  B.C.L.,  M.A., 

Of  Worcester  College,  Oxford^  and  the  Inner  Temple,  BarrUter-at-Law;  Author  of 
".  A  Concise  Digest  of  the  Institutes  of  Gains  and  Justinian." 


REVIEWS. 


*t 


Tkgre  is  no  huk  0/  iVorit  on  Criminal  Law^  but  then  was  room  for  such  a  Us^l 
handbook  of  Principles  as  Mr.  Seymour  Harris  has  supplied.  Accustomed^  by  his  previous 
labours,  to  the  task  of  anafyiiug  the  law,  Mr,  Harris  has  brought  to  bear  upon  his  present 
work  qualifications  well  adapted  to  secure  the  successful  accomplishment  of  the  object  which 
fie  had  set  before  him.  That  object  is  not  an  ambitious  one,  for  it  does  not  pretend  to  soar 
above  utility  to  the  youssg  practitioner  and  the  student.  For  both  these  classes,  and  for  the 
yet  wider  class  who  may  require  a  book  of  reference  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Harris  has  produced 
a  clear  and  convenient  Epitome  of  the  Law,  A  noticeable  feature  of  Mr.  HarriPs  work, 
which  is  likely  to  prove  of  assistance  both  to  the  practitioner  and  the  student,  consists  of  a 
Table  <yf  Offences,  with  their  legal  character,  thetr  punishment,  and  the  statute  under  which 
it  is  if^icted,  together  with  a  reference  to  the  pistes  where  a  Statement  of  the  Law  wUl  be 
found.**— hAw  Magazine  and  Review. 

"  Mr.  Harris  has  undertaken  a  work,  in  our  opinion,  so  much  needed  that  he  might 

diminish  its  bulk  in  the  next  edition  by  obliterating  the  apologetic  preface.     Jlu  apfeatancg 

of  his  volume  is  as  well  timed  as  its  execution  is  satisfactory.     The  author  has  shown  an 

ability  of  omission  which  u  a  good  test  of  skill,  and  from  the  overwhelming  mass  of  the 

criminal  law  he  has  discreetly  selected  just  so  much  only  as  a  learner  needs  to  know,  and  has 

presented  it  in  terms  which  render  it  capable  of  being  easily  taken  into  the  mind.     The  first 

half  of  the  vohime  is  devoted  to  indictable  offences,  which  are  defined  and  explain^  in 

succinct  terms;  the  second  half  treats  of  the  prevention  of  offences,  the  courts  of  criminal 

jurisdiction,  arrest,  preliminary  proceedings  before  magistrates,  and  modes  of  prosecution 

and  trial ;  and  a  brief  epitome  of  the  laws  of  evidence,  proceedings  after  trial,  and  summary 

convictions,  with  a  table  of  offences,  complete  the  book.     The  part  on  procedure  will  be  found 

particularly  useful.  Few  young  counsel,  on  their  first  appearance  at  sessions,  have  more  than 

a  loose  cuid  general  notion  of  the  manner  in  whack  a  tried  is  conducted,  and  often  commit 

blunders  which,  although  trifling  in  kind,  are  nevertheless  seriously  discouraging  and 

annoying  to  themselves  at  the  outset  of  their  career.    From  even  such  a  blunder  as  that  of 

mistaking  the  order  in  which  the  speeches  are  made  and  witnesses  examined,  they  may 

be  saved  by  the  table  of  instructions  given  here,** — Solicitors'  Journal. 

"This  work  purports  to  eotttain  '  a  eondse  exposition  of  the  nature  of  crime,  the  various  offences 
punishable  by  the  English  law,  the  law  of  criminal  procedure,  and  the  law  of  summary  convictions,'  with 
tables  of  oflTences,  punishments,  and  statutes.    At  the  first  blush  of  the  thin|^  one  might  be  tempted  to  ex- 
claim: 'All  thb  is  well-trodden  ground.    What  need,  then,  can  there  bo  of  further  text-books,  treatises, 
or  reference-books  T    Well,  we  think  that  a  very  slight  examination  of  Mr.  Harris's  book  wiU  be  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  learned  author  has  so  treated  nis  subject  as  to  justify  this  addition  to  our  stodc 
of  criminal  law  books.    Y^e  will  put  the  matter  in  a  very  ^mpte  wav.    Everv  year  there  is  a  goodly  array 
of  young  men  starting  for  aasbes  and  sessions,  full  of  hope  and  fairly  stodced  with  knowledge  of  civil  law. 
Tliefint  fatrief  is  pretty  sure  to  be  a  mild  nrosecutioa.    Bat  criminal  law  has  not  been  a  theme  of  inatnic- 
tion  in  the  chambers  of  pleader  or  counsel,  and  the  subject  is  not  a  familiar  one.  even  after  some  prepara- 
tion for  the  pass  examination.     In  what  book  is  the  young  barrister  to  look  for  a  little  help  and  instruction 
before  he  starts  on  his  campaign  ?    Now  Mr.  Harris  offers  to  all  this  class  of  itadents  a  fair  general  view 
of  the  criminal  law  of  England  in  a  style  which  is  neither  too  condensed  nor  too  discursive ;  and  he  has 
managed  to  have  his  book  so  well  printed,  with  pages  so  neaUy  spaced,  and  such  noble  paper  and 
margins,  that  the  reader  is  enticed  to  proceed  with  his  task.    The  woric  is  divided  into  four  books. 
Book  I.  treats  of  crime,  its  divisions  and  essentials ;  of  persons  capable  of  committing  crimes :  and  of  prin- 
dpab  and  aoeessories.      Book  II.  deals  with  oflRmces  of  a  public  nature;   oSeaces  against  prWatc 
persons ;  and  offences  against  the  property  of  individuals.     Each  crime  is  discussed  in  its  turn,  with  as 
much  brevity  as  could  well  be  used  consistently  with  a  proper  explanation  of  the  legal  characteristics  of 
the  several  offences.    Book  III.  explains  criminal  procedure,  mcluding  the  jurisdiction  of  0>urts,  and 
the  various  steps  in  the  apprehension  and  trial  of  criminals  from  arrest  to  punishment.     Thia  part  of  the 
work  is  extremely  well  done,  the  description  of  the  trial  being  excellent,  and  thoroughly  calculated  ro 
impress  the  mind  of  the  uninitiated.    Book  IV.  contains  a  short  sketch  of  'summary  convictions  before 
magistrates  out  of  quarter  sessions.'    The  table  of  offences  at  the  end  of  the  volume  is  most  useful,  and 
there  is  a  very  full  index.    Altogether  we  miut  congratulate  Mr.  Harris  on  his  adventure."— Xow  JamwA, 
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In  the  Press,  in  one  volume,  8va, 

LEADING   STATUTES   SUMMARISED, 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS. 

By  ERNEST  C  THOMAS, 

Baeoa  Sdiobr  of  die  Hao.  Sodctr  of  Gnir'*  Ina,  late  Sdhobr  of  Tdoiir  CaOege,  OsCard : 
Aathor  of  "  Leading  Cases  in  Constitiitiaaal  law  Briefly  Stated." 

In  8va,  1876,  price  6s.,  doth, 

LEADING  CASES  IN  CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW 

2BIEFXT  8ZAXBD,  WITH  ISTBODIFGTIOV.  EZCXTfiSUnV,  4VB  VOTIfl. 

By  ERNEST  C.  THOMAS, 

Baooa  Scholar  of  ^  Hon.  Sodety  of  Gray's  Inn,  late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxfotd. 


**' 


'  Mr.  E.  C  Thonus  has  put  together  in  a  slim  octavo  a  digest  of  the  principal  cases  iUustiating  Con- 
sftittttioaal  Law,  that  is  to  say,  all  qucstioas  as  to  the  ric^ts  or  authority  of  the  Crowa  or  pemm  nader  it, 
as  r^ards  not  maxsty  the  constitutibo  and  structure  given  to  the  governing  body,  but  also  the  mode  in 
whieh  the  sovereign  power  is  to  be  caeidsed.  In  an  iatrodactoiy  essay  Mr.  Thomas  gives  a  very  dear 
and  intelligent  survey  of  the  general  functions  of  the  Executive,  ani  the  princqilea  by  whidi  dmy  are 
regulated ;  and  then  follows  a  summary  of  leading  cases.*— .^tf/afrdSsy  Xgvuw. 

"  Mr.  Thomas  gives  9.  sensible  in^xxluc^n  and  a  brief  epitome  of  the  familiar  leading 
Law  T^rngt. 


In  8vo.i  1876,  prioe  8x„  doth, 

AN  EPITOME  OF  HINDU  LAW  CASES, 

WITH  SHORT  NOTES  THEREON, 

And  Introductory  Chapteis  on 

SOURCES  OF  LAW,  MAERIAOE,  ADOPTION,  PARTITION,  AND 

SUCCESSIOYr. 

By  WILLIAM  M.  P.  COGHLAN, 

BOMBAY  aVU.  aSRVICB,  JUDCB  AKD  SBSSIONS  JUOGK  OF  TANMA. 

"  Thjs  interesting  voIu|ne  may  brieOy  be  described  9s  an  epitome  pf  the  principal  dedrions  on  Hindu 
Law  passed  by  ail  our  High  Courts.  But  it  gives  also  a  dear  and  intelligible  history  of  the  Hjadu 
customs  of  Marriage,  Adoption,  and  Partition,  with  a  disquisitaoo  on  the  sources  of  Hindu  Law.  ia  the 
course  of  which  the  different  authorities  are  marshalled,  and  their  order  of  precedence  and  position  in  the 
different  schools  of  Hindu  Lfw  pointed  ouL  Av^  altogether,  from  their  profiessional  value,  these 
introductory  chapters  are  interesting  to  the  layman,  as  presenting  a  series  of  curiously  exact  pbotographs 
of  every  day  Hindu  life,  which  are  further  Illustrated  by  the  rulings  of  the  various  High  Courts.  We 
have  only  space  to  direct  the  readers'  attention  to  the  chapters  on  marriage,  and  the  cases  dted,  fiorwemade 
use  of  this  text-book  among  others  fai  discussing  the  Hindu  marriage  kws  in  our  columns  last  year.  Mr. 
Coghlan  is  wdl  known  as  the  Judge  and  Session  Judge  of  Tanna,  and  as  one  of  the  dosest  students  of 
Hindu  life  as  wdl  as  of  Hindu  law.  His  volume  is  already  a  teapt-hpok  to  the  studisnts  of  Hindu  law  in 
England,  and  should  also  find  a  wdcome  here  from  practitioners,  and  even,  through  the  Intrinsic  interest 
of  die  subject  and  the  ability  of  treatment,  from  those  general  readers  who  may  be  interested  in  Indina 
matters."— Tlwnw*  «^  ImfHa, 

■'  Mr.  CoghlAn,  Judge  and  Sessions  Judgeof  Tanna,  has  prepared  an  epitome  of  some  Hindoo  lawcascs 
as  a  guide  to  the  law  reports  and  to  the  standard  text-books.  Apart  from  its  professional  valuer  It  presents  a 
curious  picture  of  Hindoo  custom*  and  id^eas  on  vj^ious  subjecti^  such  as  marri)ige«  CMnjly  ties»  8cc/*-^ 
Smtnrdmy  RwvUm, 


Bl'lVJUB  *  BAYnE%  BBUL  TASD,  TBMPLB  SAB. 
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Second  Edition,  in  8to^  1S75, 

/■//£  LAW  AND  PRACTICE  UNDER  THE  COHPANIES  ACTS 

1862,    1867,   1870; 

THE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANIES  ACTS. 

1870,  1871,  1872 ; 

AKD  OTHER  ACTS  RBLATING  TO  JOINT  STOCK  COMPANIES, 

Together  with  Roles,  Orders,  and  Fonns,  &c.  &c    By  H.  Burton  Bucklxy,  M.A.,  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 

/if  /Ae  preparation  of  the  Second  Edition  the  Reports  have  been  carefully 
researched^  and  numerous  authorities  added.  Table  A .  of  The  Companies 
Act^  1862,  is  now  printed  with  Notes ^  in  which  many  points  not  touched 
upon  in  the  First  Edition  are  discussed.  The  author ities^  including  those 
in  the  Albert  and  European  Arbitrations^  are  brought  down  to  the  date 
of  publication. 


*  * 


BUBOFEAIT  ABBITRATION. 
■       »    -^ 

Part  I.,  price  71. 6^.,  seWed, 

LORD    WESTBURY'S   DECISIONS. 

Reported  hf  Francis  S.  Reilly,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law. 

AIiBEBT    ARBITBATION. 

»   ■ 

Parts  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  price  25^.,  sewed, 

LORD   CAIRNS'S   DECISIONS^ 

Reported  by  FttANCts  S.  Reilly,   of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law. 


Ill  8vo.,  1 87 1,  price  2 1  J.,  doth, 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  STATUTES  OF  ELIZABETH  AGAINST 

FRAUDULENT  CONVEYANCES. 

The  Bills  of  Sale  Registration  Acts^  and  the  Law  of  Voluntary 

Dispositions  of  Property  genereUly, 

By  H.  W.  MAY,  B.A.  (Ch.  Ch.  Oxford),  and  of  lincohi's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law. 

"Examining  Mr.  May's  book,  we  find  it  con- 
structed with  an  inteHjsence  and  precision  which 
render  It  entx^Iy  worthy  of  being  accepted  as  a 
guide  in  this  confessedly  difficult  subjecL  The 
subject  is  an  involved  one,  but  with  clean  and  clear 
handling  it  is  here  presented  as  dearly  as  it  could 


"  This  treatise  has  not  been  published  before  it 
wanted.     The  statutes  of  Elisabeth  against 


was 

fraudulent  conveyances  have  now  been  in  force  for 
more  than  three  hundred  yean.  The  decisions 
under  them  are  legion  in  number,  and  not  at  all 
tines  oonsiitelit  with  each  other.  An  attempt  to 
reduce  the  mass  of  decisions  into  something  like 
shape,  and  the  exi^tion  of  legal  principles  in- 
volved in  the  decisions,  under  any  orcumstances, 
most  have  been  a  work  of  ^reat  labour,  and  we 
are  pleased  to  observe  that  ui  the  book  before  us 
there  has  been  a  combination  of  uniuual  labour 
with  considerable  professional  skill.  .  .  .  We  can- 
not  conclude  our  ndtice  of  this  work  without  saying 
that  it  reflects  grdat  tfedit  on  the  publishers  as  wefi 
as  the  author.  The  facilities  afforded  by  Messrs. 
Stevens  and  Haynes  fof  the  publication  of  treatises 
by  rising  men  in  out  profession  are  deserving  of 
afl  praise.  We  feel  assured  that  they  do  not  lightly 
lend  their  aki  to  works  presented  n>r  publication, 
and  that  in  consequente  publication  by  such  a  firm 
is  to  some  extent  a  guarantee  of  the  value  of  the 
work  paUi^ed.''^-C<i«M<A»  Lmm  yaumal. 


be.  ...  On  the  whole,  he  has  proouced  a  verv 
useful  book  d  an  exceptionally  scientific  character.'' 
—Solkit&re  y^nuu, 

"  The  subject  and  the  work  are  both  very  good* 
The  former  is  well  chosen,  new,  and  interesting ; 
the  latter  has  the  quality  which  always  distin- 
guishes original  research  from  borrowed  labours." 
-^AmtrkaH  Law  Rtviem. 

"We  are  happy  to  welcome  his  (Mr.  May's)  work 
as  an  addition  to  the,  we  re^t  to  say,  brief  cata- 
logue of  law  books  conscientiously  executed.  W« 
can  odrrobontte  his  own  description  of  his  labours, 
'that  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  the  booki 
as  coadse  and  practical  as  possible,  without  doing 
so  at  the  expense  of  jpeisoituity,  or  by  the  omission 
of  any  important  pomts.' "— Z«ar  Ttmet. 
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In  one  volomei  8to.,  1875,  price  251.,  doth, 

AN    ESSAY 

THE    RIGHTS  OF  THE  CROWN 

AVD  THK 

PRIVILEGES  OF  THE  SUBJECT 

3(n  tH  ^ea  %i!ore0  of  tit  IRealm. 

By  RoBE&T  G&KAM  Hall,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.  Second  Edition.  Revised 
and  corrected^  together  with  extensive  Annotations,  and  references  to  the  later 
Authorities  in  Ei^land,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  United  States.  By  IUchar.d 
LovELAND  LOVKLAND,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 


"  This  is  an  interesting  and  valuable  book.  It 
treats  of  one  of  those  obscure  Inranches  of  the  law 
whieh  there  is  no  great  inducement  for  a  legal 

writer  to  take  up Mr.   Hall,  whose 

first  edition  Was  issued  in  1830^  was  a  writer  of 
considerable  power  and  method.  Mr.  Loveland's 
editing  reflects  the  raluable  quaKtits  of  the '  Essay ' 
itself.  He  has  done  his  work  vHthout  pretensien, 
but  in  a  solid  and  eflBdent  dianner.  The  'Sum- 
mary of  Contents '  gives  an  admirable  epitome  of 
the  chief  points  discussed  in  the  '£uay,'  and 
indeed,  in  some  twenty  propositions,  supplies  a 
useful  outline  <tf  the  whole  law.  Recent  caaca  are 
noted  at  the  foot  of  each  page  with  great  care  and 
accuracy,  while  an  Appendix  contains  much  valu- 
able matter;  including  Lerd  Hale's  ti«albe  D* 
yun  MariSf  about  which  there  has  been  so  much 
controversy,  and  Serjeant  M^rewethex'a  learned 
argument  on  the  rights  in  the  river  Thames.  The 
book  will,  we  think,  MJce  la  pU^  fs  the  modem 
authority  on  the  subject."— Zmv  youmal. 

"The  treatise,  as  originally  published,  was  one  of 
considerable  value,  and  has  ever  siaee  been  quoted 
as  a  standard  authority.  But  as  time  passed,  and 
cases  accumulated,  its  value  diminished,  at  It  was 


necessary  to  supplement  it  so  largely  by  tefigeucc 
to  cases  since  decided.  A  tempting  opportoaity 
was,  therefore,  oflRered  to  an  IntelUgent  edkor  to 
supply  this  defect  in  the  woric,  and  Mr.  Lovdaad 
has  seized  it,  and  proved  his  capacity  in 
marked  manner.  As  very  good  q>ecimens  of  i 
tation,  showing  clear  judgment  in  selection,  wc  may 
refer  to  the  subject  of  alluvion  at  page  109,  and  the 
rights  of  fishery  at  page  50.  At  the  latter  place  he 
begins  his  notes  by  stating  under  what  ezpressioas 
a  'sevetat  fishery'  has  been  hdd  to  pas,  |»»> 
ceeding  subsequendy  to  the  evidence  which  ia 
tuffident  to  anppoxt  a  claim  to  ownenhip  of  a 
fishery.  The  important  question  under  what  cir- 
cumstances proper^  can  be  acquired  in  the  soil 
between  high  and  low  water  marie  is  lucidly  dis- 
cussed at  page  77,  whilst  at  page  81  we  find  a 
pregnai;it  uq^o  on  the  property  of  a  graatoe  of 
wreck  in  goods  stranded  within  his  liberty. 

"We  think  we  caa  proa&e^r.  Loveland  the 
reward  for  which  alone  he  says  he  looks— that  this 
edition  of  Hall's  Essay  will  prove  a  most  decided 
asristanoe  to  those  engaged  in  cases  relating  to  the 
fgreshorei  of  the  country."— Z-tftv  7sMr«r. 
t 


*'  THu  entire  book  is  masterly^— hV^K^Y  I-aW  Journal, 


\xi  one  vollnne,  Svo.,  1877,  price  I2x.,  cloth, 
A  TREATISE  ON  THJE  LAW  RELATING  TO  THE 

POLLUTION    AND    OBSTRUCTION   OF   WATER   COURSES; 

Together  with  a  Brief  Summary  pf  the  Variotis  Sources  of  Rivers  Pollution. 

By   CLEMENT    HIGGINS,    M.A.,    F.C.S., 

OF  TltB  INNER  TBlfPLB,    BARRISTBR-AT-LAW. 

"As  a  eocnpecdiuti  of  the  law  upon  a  special  ofhis  practical  acquaintance  bodi  with  the  acieotifie 
and  rather  iubicate  snbiect,  dii«  treatise  cannot  and  the  legal  aspects  of  his  subject."— Z<iw>  if^v*- 
but  prove  of  great  practical  value,  and  more  aiiuMndXi 
espeaally  to  those  who  have  to  advise  ttpon  the 
institution  of  proceedings  under  the  Rivers  Pollu- 
tion Preventive  Act,  1876,,  or  to  adjudicate  upon 
those  proceedings  when  brought.'^/rirA  Law 
Timit. 

)   "We  can  recommend  Mr.  Highs'  Manual  as 
the  best  guide  we  possess." — FMltc  HttUtfu 

"  County  Court  Judges,  Sanitary  Authorities, 
and  Riparian  Owners  will  find  in  Mr.  Higgios' 
Treatise  a  valuable  aid  in  obtaining  a  dear  notion 
of  the  Law  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Ulirgins  1ms 
aecompUabed  a  work  for  which  he  vm  readily 
be  recoanlMd  aa  having  special  fitness,  on  account 


"  The  ^ume  is  very  carefully  arranged  throogh^ 
out.  and  will  prove  of  great  utdity  both  to  raiaen 
and  to  owners  of  land  on  the  banks  of  rivers.*— 
Tht  Mining'  youmaU. 

"  Mr.  Higgins  writes  tersely  and  cleariy.  while 
his  facts  are  so  well  arranged  that  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  refer  to  his  book  for  information  ;  and  altogether 
the  work  is  one  which  will  be  found  very  usdKil 
by  all  interested  in  the  subject  to  which  it  retates.** 
'^Snginetr. 

*'  A  compact  add  convenient  mamial  af  the  law 
on  the  subject  to  which  ii  relates."— JWiv«iS#n' 
ypttmal, 


mvsn  *  HATvn,  bkl  tob,  laipia  bjs. 
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In  8vo.,  Third  Edition  (November),  1877,  price  25^.,  cloth, 

MAYNE'S     TREATISE 

OV  THB 

LAW    OF    DAMAGES. 

JOHN     D.    MAYNB, 

Of  the  Inner  TemfAe,  Bairister-at-Law : 

ikND 

•  liUMLEY  SMITH, 

Of  the  Inner  Tentple,  Barritter'«t-LAw. 


"  During  iki  twenty-two  year*  whick  hoot  •Ifl^ted  ttnc*  tJu  MUcnttop  of  this  wtU'knewn  workt  its 
reputation  ha»  been  tieadify  grtmting^  and  it  has  long  timci  oecome  ik$  recognised  authority  on  'Jke 
important  tu^foU  ^  whick  it  treats.**— IsA'm  Magazine  and  Rbvisw. 


*'ThU  edition  of  what  has  become  a  standard 
work  has  the  advantage  'of  appearing  under  the 
superviaioD  of  the  original  aitfnpr  as  wall  as  of 
Mr.  Lumley  Smith,  the  editor  of  the  second  edition. 
The  result  is  most  satisfactory.  Mr.  Lumle/ 
Smith's  edition  was  ably  and  conscientiously  pre- 
pared, and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  the  reader  still 
enjoys  the  benefit  of  his  accuracy  and  learning. 
At  the  same  tiqso  the  book  has,  doubtless,  been 
improved  by  the  reappearance  of  its  author  as  oo* 
editor.  The  earlier  part,  indeed,  has  been  to  a 
considerable  extent  entirely  rewritten. 

Upon  the  general  prinoples,  according  to  which 
damaigts  are  to  be  assessed  in  actions  of  contract, 
hadtey  v.  B€ucendale  (9  Ex.  341)  still  remains 
the  leading  authority,  and  furnishes  the  text  for 
the  discussion  contained  in  the  second  chapter 
of  Mr.  Mayne's  book.  Properly  understood  and 
limited,  the  rule  proposed  in  thaF  caae*  ^thDugk  in 
one  respect  not  very  happily  worded,  is  a  sound 
onr,  ud  has  betti  rtp«atedlr  approved  both  in 
England  and  Anwrioa*  Damitf  ts  anay,  according 
to  the  jud^ent  of  the  Court  of  £lxdie^uer,  be 
recovered  if  they  are  audi  as  *'may  laorly  and 
reasonably  be  considered  as  arisii^  either  naturally, 
!>.,  according  to  the  usual  course  of  things  from 
the  breach  of  contract  itself,  or  such  as  may  reason- 
abl  V  be  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  conCempiadon 
of  both  parties  at  the  time  they  made  the  contract, 
as  the  probable  result  of  the  breach  of  it."  There 
is  no  difficulty  as  to  the  first  alternative  in  principle, 
although  sometimes  it  may  not  be  verv  easy  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  damage.  But  toe  s^Qond 
alteraarive  has  given  rise  to  mudi  discussion,  and 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  rule  so  expressed  is 
of  much  service ;  for,  generally  speaking,  parties 
contemplate  the  performance  and  not  the  violation 
of  their  contracts.  The  class  of  cases  which  It  is 
intended  to  cover  is  that  in  which  a  contract  is 
made  under  spe^d  drcumstances,  and  damages 
which  would  not  arise  in  the  usual  course  of  things 
from  a  breach  do  arise  from  those  circumstances. 
If  such  circumstances  are  not  known  to  the  yaxty 
who  breaks  the  contract,  it  is  clear  that  he  u  not 
liable.  If  they  are  known,  then,  acconlmg  to 
Hadley  v.  BaxendaUt  he  would  be  liable,  since  the 
resulting  damage  must  be  held  within  his  contem- 
platioo,  and  so,  tn  that  eaee,  the  natural  consequence 
of  the  breach.  This  proposition,  however^  must 
now  be  taken  with  considcmUe  modification.  The 
subseauent  decisions,  which  are  concisely  summa- 
riied  by  Mr.  Mayne,  have  established  that  mere 
knowledge  of  special  circumstances  is  not  enough, 
unless  it  can  be  inferred  from  the  whole  transaction 


that  the  contractor  consented  to  become  liable  to 
the  extra  dams^.  This  llmltadon  u  obviously 
juat,  espedaUy  in  ^  case  of  peraoos,  such  as 
common  carriers,  who  have  no  option  to  refuse  the 
contract.  Mere  knowledge  on  their  part  of  special 
circumstances  ought  not,  and^  acoordlnr  to  the  dicta 
of  the  judges  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber  in  Nome 
V.  Midland  Railway  Company  (sx  W.  R.  482, 
L.  R.  8  C.  P.  xjz),  would  not  involve  the  carrier  in 
additional  responsibility.  Mr.  Mayne's  criticism 
of  the  numerous  cases  in  which  this  matter  has  been 
considered  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  the 
rules  he  deduces  therefrom  (pp.  3a,  33}  appear  to  us 
to  ochaust  the  subject. 

Mr.  Ma;pe's  remarks  on  damaj^es  in  actions  of 
tort  are  brieC  We  agree  with  him  that  in  such 
actions  the  courts  are  governed  by  far  looser  princi- 
ples than  in  contracts;  indeed,  sometimes  it  is 
nnpos^ble  to  aay  they  are  governed  by  any  princi- 
ples at  all.  In  actipns  for  injuries  to  the  person  or 
rtputatkm,  for  exanqde,  a  judge  cannot  do  more 
than  »ve  a  gentral  dvtctioo  to.  the  jtary  to^give 
what  the  facts  proved  in  their  judgment  required. 
And»  according  to  the  better  optnbn,  they  may  give 
damages  "for  example's  sake,**  and  mulct  a  rich 
man  more  heavily  thaun  a  poor  one.  In  actions  for 
injuries  to  property,  however,  "vindictive'*  or 
'*  exemplary  damages  cannot*  exoept  in  very  rare 
cases,  be  awarded,  but  must  be  limited,  as  ia  .cpn- 
tract,  to  the  actual  harm  sustained. 

The  subject  of  remoteness  of  damage  is  treated 
at  considerable  length  by  .Mr.  Mayne.  and  we  notice 
th^lt  much  new  matter  has  been  added.  Thus  the 
recent  tase  of  Rming  ▼.  Smith  (94  W<  R.  t^tfj  i 
Ex.  D.  91)  furnishes  tno  author  with  an  opportunity 
of  discussing  the  well-known  rule  in  Ward  v. 
Weeks  (7  Bing.  six)  that  injury  r^uldng  from  the 
repetltkMi  of  a  slander  Is  not  aetianahle.  The  rule 
has  always  seemed  to  us  a  strange  one,  if  a  man  is 
to  be  made  reaponsible  for  the  natural  consequences 
of  his  acts.  For  every  one  who  utters  a  slander 
may  be  perfeedy  certain  that  it  will  be  repeated. 

It  is  needless  to  comment  upon  the  arrangement 
of  the  subjects  in  this  edition,  in  which  no  alteration 
has  been  made.  The  editors  modestly  express  a 
hope  that  all  the  English  as  well  as  the  prineipal 
Irish  dedsiobs  up  to  the  date  have  been  included, 
and  we  believe  from  our  ewn  examination  that  the 
hope  is  well  founded.  We  may  regret  that,  warned 
by  the  growing  bulk  of  the  book,  the  editors  have 
not  included  any  fresh  American  cases,  but  we  feel 
diat  the  omSs&ion  was-nnavoidable.  We  should  add 
that  the  whole  work  haa  been  thoroughly  revised."— 
Solicitors'  Joumal, 
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In  8vo.»  price  2r,,  sewed, 

TABLE  of  the  FOKEION  MEBOMTILE  LAWS  and  CODES 

in  Force  in  the  Principal  States  of  EUROPE  and  AMERICA.  By  Chaujcs 
Lyon-Cakn,  Professeur  agr^  k  la  Facolt^  de  Droit  de  Paris ;  Professenr  k 
TEcole  libre  des  Sciences  politiqnes.  Translated  bj  Napoleon  Ajlgles, 
Solicitor,  Paris. 

In  one  Yolnme,  demj  Sva,  i866»  price  lor.  6^,  doth« 

PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  LAW  OF  STOPPAGE  IN  TRANSITU. 

RETENTION.  AND  DELIVERY. 

Bt  JOHN  HOUSTON,  of  the  Kiddle  Temple,  BMmter-«t-Law. 

luccctguHy  nmnoQiit  die  diflBcoltics  n  tne  va.y  of 
diis  azduous  uadertaldac  as  dw one  before  as;  far 
die  langnaye  u  well  choaea,  it  is  eadianalive  of  the 
law,  and  u  systemadsed  frith  great  method.* — 
AmgricoM  Lmu  Revitm, 


"  We  ba^e  no  besitatioo  ia  saying,  diat  we  diink 
Mr.  Hooston's  book  will  be  a  very  useful  accession 
to  the  library  of  eidier  die  OMrdbaat  or  die  Uwyer.** 

"  We  haTe,  indeed,  met  widi  few  wories  wbidi  so 


**  It  win  jxobably  be  avery  long  time  before  the 
prosecution  of  die  Overend  and  Gumey  directors  is 
forgotten.  It  remains  as  an  example^  and  a  legal 
precedent  of  considerable  value.  It  mvolved  die 
immensdy  important  question  where  innocent  mis- 
representation ends,  and  where  finoidalent  misiepre- 
sentatioa  begins. 

"  All  who  perused  the  report  of  this  case  m  die 
oohxmns  of  the  Tmut,  most  have  observed  the 
remarkable  fulness  and  accuracy  with  whidi  that 


doty  was  disdiarged,  and  noUdag  could  he 
natural  than  diat  the  leputlei  nook! 

separate  rnwrt  in  book  fonn.    This  has  1 

and  Mr.  rinlason  Introduces  the  report  bir 
hmidred  pfl4;es  of  dissertation  on  the  gcneni  law. 
To  diis  we  shall  proceed  to  lefer,  simpiT  icmaikivg 
before  doinjr  so^  that  the  diarge  to  me  rary  has 
been  carefully  revised  by  the  Lord  Chief  Jotfieeu* 


lamo,  1866,  price  lor.  6d^  dotli, 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  GAME  LAWS  OF  ENGUND  A  WALES: 

Indnding  Intxodnctioii,  Statutes,  Explanatory  Notes,  Cases,  and  Index.  By  John 
LOCKB,  M.P.,  Q.C.,  Recorder  of  Brighton.  The  Fifth  Edition,  in  whidh  aie 
introduced  the  GAME  LAWS  of  SCOTLAND  and  IRELAND.  By  Gilmorx 
Evans,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-ai-Law. 

In  royal  Svo.,  1867,  price  lor.  6</.,  dodi, 

THE  PRACTICE  of  EQUITY  by  WAY  of  REVIVOR  ft  SUPPLEMENT. 

With  Forms  of  Orders  and  Appendix  of  Bills. 
By  LoPTUS  L£IGH  Pkmbbrtov,  of  the  Chancery  Rcgistnr's  Office. 

"  Mr.  Pcmbertoo  has,  with  great  cariL  btov^ht   I   will  probaUy  be  applied  to  fatuve 
together  and  dissified  all  these  confuting  cases,    I  cUtrr  J*  ^ 
and  has,  as  far  as  may  be^  deduced  priadplcs  which   | 


In  Svo.,  1873,  price  j'-t  doth, 

THE    LAW   OF    PRIORITY. 

A  Concise  View  of  the  Law  rdmting  to  Priority  of  Incombrancei  and  of  other  Rights 
Property.    By  W.  G.  Robinson,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

"Mr.  RolJnsoa's  book  maybe  leoommended  to  I  tioner  with  a  useful  snpplemcat  to  lainr 
the  advanced  student,  and  wiU  fumlsbdie  practi-  I  complete  wories.''--%S>££fV  y^MsT^ 


In  8vo.,  1870^  price  lor.  6^.,  doth, 
A    REPORT   OF    THE    CASE   OF 

THE  QUEEN  v.  GURNEY  AND  OTHERS. 

In  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockbubn.    With  an    1 
Introduction,  containing  a  History  of  the  Case,  and  an  Examinatieii  of  the  Cases   1 
at  Law  and  Equity  applicable  to  it ;  or  Illustrating  THB  DoctUNB  OF  Com- 
MKRCIAL  FitAUD.    By  W.  F.  FiNLASON,  Barrister-at-Law. 


mman  *  hayhbb,  bsll  tabd^  Tmni  urn. 
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ELECTION       J^A^  AV. 


In  crown  8va,   1874,  price  14s.,  doth, 
A    MANUAL    OF   THE 

PEAOTIOE   OF   PABT.TAMTINTABY   ELECTIONS 

Throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

COMPRISING 

THE  DUTIES  of  RETURNING  OFFICERS  and  their  DEPUTIES, 
TOWN  CLERKS,  AGENTS,  POLL-CLERKS,  &c., 

AND  THS 

iU.  .X  CUdion  (tqima,  Corrqit  $»<&»,  i  llUpl  '$ap<nt<. 

WITH 

AN  APFENDEE  OF  STATUTES  AND  AN  INDSZ. 

By  henry  JEFFREYS  BUSHBY,  Esq., 

One  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Magistrates,  somedme  Recorder  of  Colcheiter. 


^^^^>  ^  ^,^it^^^^>^f^*m 


■  m^%f^t^^,^m 


u^^^^m^^'  ^^^><i 


*  ^^^^^Mfc^^^>^»^^^^^^y^>>#^^»<^^^*«^^j^ 


FOURTH    EDITION, 

Adapted  to  and  embodying  the  recent  changes  in  the  Law,  including  the  Ballot  Act,  the 
Instructions  to  Returning  Officers  in  England  and  Scotland  issued  by  the  Home  Office, 
ofid  the  whole  of  the  Statute  Law  relating  to  the  subfeet. 

Edited    by    HENRY    HARDCASTLE, 

or  THK  IMNKR  TBMPLB,   BAKRISTBa-AT-LAW. 


« ' 


We  have  Just  received  at  a  very  opportune 
moment  the  new  edteioo  of  thb  useful  work.  We 
need  only  say  that  those  who  have  to  do  with 
elections  will  find  '  Bushby's  Manual '  replete  with 
information  and  trustworthy,  and  that  Mr.  Hard* 
castle  has  incorporated  all  die  recent  changes  of 
the  \xm."—Lam  JfiurMoi, 

"  As  £sr  as  we  can  judffe,  Mr.  Hardcastle,  who 


is  known  as  one  of  t}ie  joint  editors  of  O'Malley 
and  Hardcastle's  Election  Reports^  has  done  his 
work  welL  .  .  .  For  practical  purposes,  as 
a  handy  manual,  we  can  recommend  the  work 
to  returning  officers,  agents,  and  candidates ;  and 
returning  officers  cannot  dp  better  than  distribute 
this  manual  freely  amongst  their  subordinates,  if 
they  wish  them  to  understand  their  wcnrk."«--«S'tf/g- 
ciiortf  y^HTMol, 


A  Companion  Volume  to  the  above,  in  crown  Svo.,  1874,  price  &r.,  cloth, 

THE  LAW  AND  PEAOTIOE  OF  ELEOTION  PETITIONS, 

With  an  Appendix  containing  the  Parliamentaiv  Elections  Act,  1868,  the  General  Rules 
for  Uie  Trial  of  Election  Petitions  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  Forms  of 
Petitions,  &c.    By  Hsnry  Ha&dcastlb,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law« 

extremely  useful,  and  he  gives  all  the  law  and 

rctice  m  a  very  small  compass.  In  an  Appendix 
supplied  the  Act  and  the  Rules.  We  can 
thoroughly  recommend  Mr.  Hardcastle's  book  as  a 
concise  manual  on  the  law  and  practice  of  election 
petitions."— Z^ofv  Tjhmtx. 


"  Mr.  Hardcastle  gives  us  an  original  treatise 

am  has  evidently  tal 
considerable  pains  to  make  his  wonc  a  reliable 


with  foot  notes,  and  lie  has  evidently  taken  very 


guide.  Beginning  with  the  effect  of  the  Election 
Petitions  Act,  x868,  he  takes  bis  readers  step  by 
step  through  the  new  procedure.  His  mode  <M 
treating  the  subject  of  'particulars'  will  be  found 


Now  ready,  Volume  I«,  price  301.;  Volume  II.,  price  2^.; 
and  Volume  IIL,  Part  I.,  price  $/. 

REPORTS   OF   THE  DECISIOHS 

OF  THS 

JUDGES  FOR  THE  TRIAL  OF  ELECTION  PETITIONS 

IN    ENGLAND    AND    IRELAND. 

PURSUAITT    TO    THB    PARLIAMENTARY   ELECTIONS   ACT,    1868, 

By  EDWARD   LOUGHLIN  O'MALLEY  and  HENRY  HARDCASTLE. 


M 


flzivjun  ft  HAnv,  bbzii  tisd;  tbou  xiaft. 


i^tfbfitK  anH  ftafnn^'  j^mitf  of  Aeptinttf  of  t^  Cbrl]^  l&eportmf . 


SOME  RARE  LAW  BOOKS. 

[From  *'  The  Ai^banv  Law  Jou»nal.**1  • 

**  Law  books  are  not  geneiallf  things  of  beauty.  There  is  nothing  particularly  grati- 
fying to  the  esthetic  department  of  the  human  organism  in  the  conventional  typ<^iaphy 
and  sheep-skin.  Some  of  our  publishers  give  considerable  attention  to  the  mechanical 
execution  of  their  books,  and  deserve  and  receive  a  good  degree  of  credit  therefor.  But, 
after  all,  their  labours  seldom  please  the  eye.  In  most  manced  eontiast  to  even  the  very 
best  of  our  books,  are  a  series  of  law  books  that  have  been  recently  issued  by  Messrs. 
Stevens  &  Hayi^es,  of  London.  They  are  reprints  of  some  of  the  scarcest  of  the  Old 
English  Reports,  and  in  their  mechaniol  execution  would  delight  the  heart  of  Aldn> 
Manutius,  Thuanus,  or  any  other  admirer  of  elegant  editions.  The  black  letter  type  of 
the  originals  is  faithfully  reproduced,  the  curious  old-style  spelling  and  interdiange  of 
letters  have  been  closely  followed,  while  the  rich  antique  calf  covers  are,  no  doubt, 
superior  to  anything  that  served  to  encase  the  original  Reports.  These  editions  have 
b€«n  carefully  prepared,  and  some  of  the  volumes  ^ve  been  enriched  with  notes  added 
in  MS.  to  some  copy  of  the  original  by  its  learned  owner  generations  ago. 

"This  enterprise  of  Messrs.  Stevens  &  Haynes  is  a  matter  of  universal  interest, 
and. appeals  to  every  lover  of  elegant  books.  The  work-s  which  they  have  reproduced 
are  those  which  were  the  scarcest,  and  for  copies  of  which  the  most  exorbitant  prices 
were  demanded.    The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  the  matter  of  these  volumes." 


BEIJEiEWS'S  CASES,  T.  BICHABB  II. 


In  8vo.,  1869,  price  5/.  3/.,  bound  in  calf  antique, 

LES  ANS  DU  ROY  RICHARD  LE  SECOND. 

Collect*  ensembr  hors  les  abridgments  de  Statham,    Fitzherbert,   et   Brooke.       Per 

Richard  Bsllewe,  de  Lincolns  Inne.     1585.     Reprinted  from  the  Original 

Edition. 

highly  creditable  to  the  spirit  and  enterprise  of 
private  publishers'  The  work  is  an  important  link 
in  our  legal  history;  there  are  no  year  books  ot  the 
reiga  of  Kichard  II.,  and  fiellewe supplied  the  only 
substitute  by  carefully  extracting  anid  collecting  aD 
the  cases  he  could  find,  and  he  dM  It  in  thjt  most 
convenient  form^that  of  alphabeticai  arrangement 
in  the  order  of  subjects,  ao  toat  the  woxk  is  a  dvcst 
as  well  as  a  book  of  law  reports.  It  is  in  fact  a 
collection  of  cases  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II., 
arranged  according-  to  their  subjects  in  alphabecical 
order.  It  is,  therefore,  one  of  die  moot  mteO^^ible 
and  interesting  legal  memoriab  of  the  Middle 
Age*."'— Law  Timst. 


**  No  public  libnry  in  the  world,  where  English 
law  finds  a  place,  should  be  without  a  copy  of  this 
edition  of  Bellewe." — Canada  Law  Journal. 

"  We  have  here  a  faC'SimSe  edition  of  Bellewe, 
and  it  is  reaUy  the  most  beautiful  and  admirable 
reiMJbt  that  has  appeared  at  any  time.  It  is  a 
perfect  ^em  of  antique  printing,  and  forms  a  most 
mteresting  munumcot  of  our  early  legal  history. 
It  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  worics  as  the  Year 
Book  of  Edward  I.  and  other  similar  works  which 
have  been  printed  in  our  own  time  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls ;  but  is  far 
superior  to  any  of  them,  and  is  in  this  respect 


CUNNINGHAM'S   REPORTS. 

In  8yo.,  187 1,  price  3/.  y.,  calf  antique, 

Cunningham's  (T.)  Reports  in  K.  B.,  7  to  10  Geo.  II. )  to  which  ia  prefixed  a  Proposal 
for  rendering  the  Laws  of  England  clear  and  certain,  humbly  offered  to  the 
Consideration  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Third  Edition,  with  numerous 
Collections.    By  Thomas  Townsknd  Buqkniil,  Barrister-at-Law. 


"The  instmctfve  chapter  which  precedes  the 
cases,  entitled  '  A  proposal  for  rendering  the  Laws 
of  England  dear  and  cerCain,'  gives  the  volume  a 
degree  of  peculiar  interest,  iudependent  of  the  value 
of  many  of  the  reported  cases.  That  chapter  begins 
with  words  wiiiui  ought,  for  the  information  of 
every  people,  to  be  printed  in  letters  of  gold.  They 
are  as  follows :  '  Nothing  conduces  more  to  the 


I  peace  and  prosperity  of  every  nation  than  good 
lajws  and  the  due  execution  of  them.'  The  history 
of  the  civil  law  is  then  rapidly  traced.  Next  a 
history  is  given  of  English  Reporters,  btgianing  with 
the  reporters  of  the  Year  Books  from  1  £dw.  III. 
to  IS  Hen.  VIII. — being  near  aoo  yeara  -  land  afterv 
waWs  to  the  lime  of  the  autlior.       ■^ -*-   '  — 
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CHOYCX  CASES  UST  CHAJTCSBT. 

« 

In  8va,  1870^  price  2/.  it,,  calf  antique, 

THE  PEAOnOE  OF  THE  HIGH  COURT  OF  CHAHOERY. 

With  the  Nature  of  the  several  Offices  belonging  to  that  Court.     And  the  Reports  of 
many  Cases  wherein  Releif  hath  been  there  had,  and  iHiere  denyed. 

"This  volume,  in  paper,  type,  and  binding  (like  "  BcUewe's  Cases  ")  is  a  facsimile  of  the  antique  edition. 
AH  who  buy  the  one  should  buy  the  odier." — Caitada  Law  youmal. 


In  8yo.,  1872,  price  3/.  31.,  calf  antique, 

SIR  G.  COOKE'S  COMMON  PLEAS  REPORTS 

In  the  Beigns  of  Qneefl  Anne,  and  Kings  George  I.  and  11. 

The  Third  Edition,  with  Additional  Cases  and  References  contained  in  the  Notes 
taken  from  L.  C.  J.  Eyre*s  MSS.  by  Mr.  Justice  Nares,  edited  by  Thomas 
TowNSEND  BUCKNILL,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barristcr-at-Law. 


"  Law  books  never  can  die  or  remain  long  dead 
so  long  as  Stevens  and  Haynes  are  willing  to  con- 
tinue  them  or  revive  them  when  dead,  it  is  cer- 
tainly surprising  to  see  with  what  facial  accuracy 


an  old  volume  of  Reports  may  be  produced  by  these 
modem  publishers,  whose  good  taste  is  only  equalled 
by  their  enterprise.*' — Canada  Law  yottrnai. 


BROOKE'S  NEW  CASES  WITH  MARCH'S  TRANSLATION. 

In  8vo.,  1873,  price  4/.  41^  calf  antique, 

Brooke's  (Sir  Robert)  New  Cases  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  and 
Queen  Mary,  collected  out  of  Brooke's  Abridgment,  and  arranged  under  years, 
with  a  table,  together  with  March's  (John)  Translation  of^ViOOYit!%  New  Cases 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  and  Queen  Mary,  collected  out  of 
Brooke's  Abridgment,  and  reduced  alphabetically  under  their  proper  heads  and 
titles,  with  a  table  of  the  principal  matters.    In  one  handsome  volume.  8vo.  1873. 


"  Both  the  original  and  the  translation  having 
long  been  very  scarce,  and  the  mispaging  and  other 
errors  in  Mardi's  translation  maJcing  a  new  and 
corrected    edition    peculiarly    desirable,    Messrs. 


Stevens  and  Haynes  have  reprinted  the  two  books 
in  one  volume,  uniform  with  the.  preceding  volumes 
of  the  series  of  Early  Reporu."— CauMs  Lam 
yottrnal. 


KELYNGE'S   (W.)   REPORTS. 

In  8vo.,  1873,  pnce  4/.  41.,  calf  antique, 

Kelynge's  (William)  Reports  of  Cases  in  Chancery,  the  King's  Bench,  &c.,  from  the 
3rd  to  the  9th  year  of  His  late  Majesty  King  George  II.,  during  which  time  Lord 
King  was  Chancellor,  and  the  Lords  Raymond  and  n  Hardwicke  were  Chief 
Justices  of  England.  To  which  are  added,  seventy  New  Cases  not  in  the  First 
Edition.     Third  Edition.     In  one  handsome  volume.     8vo.     1873. 

KELYNG'S  (SIR  JOHN)  CROWN  CASES. 

In  8vo.,  1873,  price  4/.  4r.,  calf  antique, 

Kelyng's  (Sir  J.)  Reports  of  Divers  Cases  in  Pleas  of  the  Crown  in  the  Reign  of  King 
Charles  II.,  with  Directions  to  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  others;  to  which  are 
added.  Three  Modern  Cases,  viz.,  Armstrong  and  Lisle,  the  King  and  Plummer, 
the  Queen  and  Mawgridge.  Third  Edition,  containing  sevrral  additional  Casa 
never  before  printed^  together  with  a  Treatise  upon  the  Law  and  Proceed- 
ings IN  Cases  of  High  Treason,  first  published  in  1793.  "^^  whole  carefully 
revised  and  edited  by  Richard  Loveland  Loveland,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
BarristeT'at-Law. 

"  We  look  upon  this  volume  as  one  of  the  most  ;    good  service  rendered  by  Messrs.  Stevens  &  Haynes 

important  and  valuable  of  the  unique  reprints  of  |    to  the  profession.     .    .     Should  occasion  arise,  the 

Messrs.  Stevens  and  Haynes.     Little  do  we  know  Crown  prosecutor  as  well  as  counsel  for  the  prisoner 

of  the  mines  of  legal  wealth  that  lie  buried  in  the  |    will  iina  in  this  volume  a  complete  vadt  m*cum  of  i 

old  law  books.   But  a  careful  examination,  either  of  the  law  of  high  treason  and  proceedings  in  relation 

the  reports  or  of  the  treatise  embodied  in  the  volume  ihenxo.**'^anada  Law  yournai, 

now  before  us,  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  , 
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t^ttbtni  nM  IKsfftinT  #erCrir  of  Bcptititif  af  t^  <9«r]^  ttf|i0rttrtf. 

SIR  BARTHOLOMEW  SHOWER'S  PARLIAMENTARY  GASES. 

»    ■•    ■ 

In  Syo.,  1876,  price  4/.  41.,  best  calf  binding, 

SHOWER'S  CASES  IN  PARLIAMENT 

RESOLVED  AND  ADJUDGED  UPON   PETITIONS 

AND  WRITS  OF  ERROR. 

FOUKTH      EDITION. 
ooarTAxsnra  AnsiviQVA&  oamis  vot  jutjumtp 


RBVISKD  AND  EDITED   BY 

RICHARD    LOVELAND    LOVELAND. 

Of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law ;   Editor  of  "Kelyng's  Crown  Cases,"  and 
*'  Hall's  Essay  on  the  Rights  of  the  Crown  in  the  Seashore." 

*•  Messrs.  Stevens  &  Havnes,  the  successful  publishers  of  the  Reprints  of  BeHeve, 
Cooke,  Cunningham,  Brookes*  New  Cases,  Choyce  Cases  in  Chancery,  William  Kelynge 
and  Kelyng*s  Crown  Cases,  determined  to  issue  a  new  or  fourth  Edition  of  Shower's  Cases 
in  Parliament 

'*The  volume,  although  beautifully  printed  on  old-fashioned  paper,  in  old-ikshioBed 
type,  instead  of  being  in  the  quarto,  is  in  the  more  convenient  octavo  form,  and  contains 
several  additional  cases  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  previous  editions  of  the  work. 

*'  These  are  all  cases  of  importance,  worthy  of  being  ushered  into  the  light  of  the 
world  by  enterprising  publishers. 

*'  Shower's  Cases  are  models  for  reporters,  even  in  our  day.  The  statements  of  the  case, 
the  arguments  of  counsel,  and  the  opinions  of  the  Judges,  are  all  clearly  and  ably  given. 

"  This  new  edition  with  an  old  face  of  these  valuable  reports,  under  the  able  editorship 
of  R.  L:  Lovelandf  Esq.,  should,  in  the  lan^age  of  the  advertisement,  *  be  welcomed  by 
the  profession,  as  well  as  enable  the  custodians  of  public  libraries  to  complete  or  add  to 
their  series  of  English  Law  Reports.'  " — Canada  Law  Journal, 

In  8vo.,  Fourth  Edition,  1878,  price  6x.,  doth, 

THE 

MARRIED  WOMEN'S  PROPERTY  ACT,  1870, 

AMD  THK 

•    Married  Women  s  Property  Act,  I  Syo, 

Amendment  Act,  18^4. 

THEIR  RELATIONS  TO  THE 

DOCTBINE    OF    SEPAEAT.E    USE. 

VBttl)  flpptnUi):  of  iktatuM  anH  dTonntf. 
By  the  late  J.  R.  GRIFFITH,  B.A.  Oxon, 

Of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.  . 

FOURTH  EDITION. 
By    W.    GREGORY    WALKER, 

Of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law  ;  Author  of  "A  Manual  of  the  Law  of  Partition,"  &c. 

"  The  subject  of  this  little  treatise  is  one  which  is  of  every-day  interest  and  practicat 
importance*  and  the  public  and  practitioner  will  find  in  this  edition  a  brief  but  pithy 
statement  of  the  laws,  comprising  the  Acts  themselves,  and  the  Cases  bearini;  upon  their 
construction."— Z<iw  Times, 
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THE 

Hah)  iHaga^tne  antr  S^ebteta), 

AND 

QUARTERLY  DIGEST  OF  ALL  REPORTED  CASES. 

Prloe  FIYE  SHTTiTJNQa  each  Number. 

No.  CCXVIII.    (No.  I.  of  the  New  Quarterly  Serict.)    November,  1875. 

No.  CCXIX.    (4th  Series  No.  II.)    February,  1876. 

N.S. — Tlus<  two  Numbers  are  out  0/ print. 

No.  CCXX.  (4th  Series  No.  III.)  For  May,  1876. 
Contents  :  T.  AppHcabilify  of  the  European  Law  of  Nations  to  Amcan  Slav«  States.  By  Sir 
Travers  Twiss,  D.C.L..  O.C  a.  Studies  that  Help  for  the  Bar.  Part  II.  By  Sir  Edward  Creanr.  M.  A. 
r{.  The  Represenutive  Peerage  or  Scotland  aad  Ireland.  By  T.  P.  Taiiwell-Langrnead,  B.C.L.  ^. 
The  late  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Taylor  Coleridge.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Laurence  Peel.  5.  Universi- 
ties and  Legal  Education.  By  Seymour  F.  Harris,  B.CL.  6.  Reviews  of  New  Books.  7.  Quastbkly 
Digest  or  all  RaroKTS't  Casks. 

No.  CCXXI.  (4th  Series  JIo.  IV.)  For  August,  1876. 
CoNTKNTS :  I.  Analytical  Jurisprudence.  By  Mr.  Justice  Markby  (Supreme  Court,  Calcutta). 
a<  The  Examination  of  Accused  Penona.  By  L.  A.  Goodeve,  B.A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  late  Assistsuit 
Sec  to  Government,  Bengal  3.  The  New  Science  of  Law.  Part  I.  By  A.  P.  Spragiie,  of  the  U.S.A. 
»<ar.  4.  Restraints  on  Vexatious  Litigation  By  R.  W.  Taylor.  LL.B.,  Barrister-at-Law.  5.  Law  in 
Portugal.  6.  Select  Foreign  Cases.  By  the  Foreign  Editor.  7.  Reviews  of  New  Books.  8.  Qoaktbrlv 
DiGBST  or  AXA.  Rhpoktb.d  Casbs,  with  Collective  TaMeol  Caies  and  Index  of  Subjects.  Title-page 
and  Index  to  volume,  &c. 

No.  CCXXII.    (4th  Series  No.  V.)    For  NoTember,  1876. 

CoNT-cNTS:  X.  On  the  Amendmenl  of  the  Law.  By  Farrer  Herschell,  Q.C.,  M  P.  9.  Studies  that 
Help  for  the  Bar.  Part  III.  Rhetoric  By  Sir  Edward  Creasy,  M.A.  3.  The  Public  Worship 
Facilities  Bill.  By  Chancellor  Burton.  4.  ThcCodiflcationofthe  Lawon  Bills  of  Exchange  in  Europeand 
the  U.S.  A  By  A.  D.  Jcncken,  Barri}>tci>at-Law.  c.  The  Niew  Science  of  Law.  Part  II.  By  A.  P.  Sprague, 
of  the  U.S.A.  B^.  6.  The  Public  Right  of  Navigation.  By  G.  Stegmann  GIbb,  LL.B.  7.  Select 
Foreign  Cases.  By  the  Foreign  Editor.  8.  Reviews  of  New  Books.  9.  Quartbkly  Dicbst  of  all 
Rkpo  <tko  Cases,  with  Tabic  of  Cases  and  Index  of  Subjects. 

No.  CCXXIII.    (4th  Series  No.  VI.)    For  February,  1877. 

CohrTEMTs:  I.  The  Criminal  Jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty  of  England :  the  Case  of  the  Franconia. 
By  Sir  Travers  Twiss,  D.C.L ,  Q.C.  »■  The  late  Mr.  Justice  Archibald.  3.  Discovery  under  the 
Judicature  Acts.  By  J.  C.  £.  Weigall,  Solicitor.  4.  Patent  Law  Amendment.  Ky  C  £.  Brunskill 
Cooke,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.  5.  Thc^ublic  Rightof  Navieation.  Part  I L  By  G.  Stegmann  Gibb, 
LL.B.  6.  The  Land  System  of  Bosnia.  7.  Select  Cases:  Scotland.  By  Hugh  Barclay,  LL.l).  8. 
Reviews  of  New  Books.  <^  Quar  trrly  Digest  or  all  Reportrd  Cases,  with  Table  of  Cases 
and  Index  of  Subjects.    Obituary  of  the  Quarter,  Calls  to  the  Bar,  ftc. 

No.  CCXXIV.  (Ath  Series  No.  VII.)  For  May,  1877. 
CoNTPNTs:  t.  On  the  International  Jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty  Court  in  Civil  Matters.  By  Sir 
Travers  Twiss,  D.C.L.,  Q.C.  >•  Law  and  Fact.  By  Mr.  Justice  Nlarkby  (Supreme  Court,  Calcutta). 
3.  The  late  Right  Hon.  James  Whiteside,  Lord  Chief  jTustice  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  Ireland.  4. 
Curiosities  of  English  Law.^No.  t.  Relief  against  Penalties  and  Forfeitures.  By  Robert  Collier,  M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law.  5.  Select  Foreign  Cases  (Copyright :  Bills  of  ExchangeL  6.  Keviews  of  New  Books. 
7.  Legal  Obituary  of  the  Quarter.  8.  Quarterly  Digest  or  all  RsMaTSD  CasBS,  with  Table  of 
Cases  and  Index  of  Subjects. 

No.  CCXXV.  (4th  Series  No.  VIII.)  For  August,  1877. 
Contrnts:  X.  Curiosities  of  English  Law.  No.  11.  Conditions  in  Restraint  o  Marriage.  By  Robert 
Collier,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.  9.  The  Requirements  of  the  Univeisity  of  Oxford  for  the  Teadiing  of 
Law  and  History.  3.  Cesser  of  Charterer's  Liability.  By  Herbert  W.  Lush,  barrii»ter -at-Law.  4.  Law 
and  Sovereignty.  By  G.  Laurence  Gomme,  F.R.H.S.  5.  A  New  Index  to  the  Statute  Law.  A  Fre<>h 
Step  towards  a  Code.  6.  Select  Cases:  Scotland.  By  Hugh  Barclay,  LL.D.,  Shcriflf  Substitute,  Perth. 
7.  Keviews  of  New  Books.  8.  Legal  Obituaxy  of  the  Quarter.  9.  Quarterly  Digest  or  all  RsfOKTRD 
Cases,  with  Table  of  Cases,  Index  of  Subjects.  Title  Page  to  the  Quarterly  Digest,  1876-77.  Title 
Page  and  Index  to  Vol.  II.     (Fourth  Series.) 

No.  CCXXVI.  (4th  Series  No.  IX.)  For  November,  1877, 
Contbnt!^  :  X.  The  Doctrine  uf  Continu  >us  Voyage-,  as  applied  to  Contraband  of  War  and  Blockade. 
By  Sir  Travexs  TwUs,  Q.C-.  D.CL.  a.  On  Jurisprudence  and  the  Amendment  of  the  Law.  By  the 
Hon.  Lord  Giflford  (one  uf  the  Judges  of  the  C^urt  of  Session).  3.  Memoir  of  the  late  Lord  Justice 
Mellish.  By  G.  K.  Rickards,  Counsel  to  the  Speaker.  4.  Borough  Extension.  By  I.  H.  Balfour  Browne, 
Barrister-at-Law,  Registtar  to  the  Railway  C  •mmission.  5.  On  the  Obligation  of  Treaties.  By  Henry 
Richard,  .M. P.  6.  Select  Cases:  Scotland.  By  Hugh  Barclay,  LL.D.,  Sheriff-Substitute,  Perth.  7. 
Judgment  of  the  Court  of  Mes>ina  in  the  Rainford  Appeal  Case.  8.  Legal  Obituuy  of  the  Quarter. 
9.  Reviews  of  New  Books,  xo.  Quarterly  Digest  or  all  Reported  Cases.  Table  of  Cases.  Index 
of  Subjects.  

An  Annual  Subscription  of  20s.,  paid  in  advance  to  the  Publishers^  will 
secure  the  receipt  of  the  LAW  MAGAZINE,  free  by  post,  within  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  for  243.  to  the  Colonies  and  Abroad. 
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Is  One  VdL,  8to.,  1878,  prios      •  dodi. 

HIHDU  ULW  AHD   TTSAOE. 

Bj  John  D.  Maynk,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Banister-at-Law,  Andior  of  *'  A  Treatise  on 

Damages,"  &c. 

dutch:  LAT^T. 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

BucHAKAK  (J.),  Repoits  of  Cases  decided  in  the  Supreme  Conit  of  the  CAPE  OF    ' 
GOOD  HOPE.    Vols.  I.,  II.,  &  IIL     1868.7a    Royal  8va    6y. 

Vols.  rV.,  psuts  L  to  iiL     1873.     'V-  I 

Index  and  Digest  of  Cases  decided  in  the  Supreme  Conrt  of  the  CAPE 

OF  GOOD  HOPE,  reported  fay  the  late  Hon.  William  Menzies.  Comnikd 
by  James  Bdcuam an.  Advocate  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  One  VoL,  royal  8vo., 
211.  doth. 

Menziss*  <W.),  Reports  of  Cases  decided  in  the  Supreme  Comt  of  the  CAPE  OF 
GOOD  HOPE    VoL  L  and  VoL  IL,  parts  L  to  ir.    S^ 

VoL  IIl^  parts  L  to  iv.    42s, 

Is  Crovn  8vo.,  price  3M.  6J.,  boards.  ' 

THE   IHTEODUCnOH   TO    DDTCH  JDEISPEUDEKCE   OF 

HUGO  GROTIUS,  with  Notes  by  Simon  van  Groeowegen  Tan  der  Made,  and 
References  to  Van  der  KeeseFs  Ibeses  and  Schorer's  Notes.  Translated  bj 
A  F.  S.  Maascorp,  B.A,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 

In  lamo.,  price  lor.  6(C 

SELECT  THESES  on  the  LAWS  of  HOLLAND  and  ZEELASD. 

Being  a  Commentary  of  Hugo  Grotius*  Introduction  to  Dutch  Jurisprudence,  and 
intended  to  supply  certain  defects  therein,  knd  to  determine  some  of  the  more 
edebrated  Controversies  on  the  Law  of  Holland.  By  DlONTSiVS  Godefridus 
VAN  DER  Keesel»  Advocate,  and  Professor  of  the  Civil  and  Modem  Laws  in 
the  Universities  of  Leyden.  Translated  £rom  the  original  Latin  by  C.  A.  LoRSNZ, 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-lAW.  Second  Edition,  with  a  Biographical  Nodce 
of  the  Author  by  Profeasco^  J.  De  Wal,  of  Leyden. 

HXW   ZEAULNB. 

THE  PEACTIOAT.  STATUTES  OF  NEW  ZEALAND,  with 

Notes  and  Index.  Edited  by  G.  B.  Barton,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister- 
at-Law.    2  vols.  4ta,  1876-77.    5/.  5^.,  calC 


THE  NEW  ZEALAND  JURIST. 

NEW  SERIEST 
Jounal  and  Law  Reports,  published  Monthly.    Subscription,  421.  per  Annum. 

Edited   by  G.    B.    BARTON, 

Sarrister-a/'Zaw,  Dumdiri,  New  Ztaland, 

The  Rraorts  indnde  all  cases  of  importance  argued  and  determined  in  the  Court  of 
Appeal  of  New  Zealand,  and  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  its  various  Districts. 
The  New  Zealan1!»  Jurist  is  the  only  Legal  Journal  published  in  New  Zealand. 
Orders  for  the  "  JORiST  *'  will  be  receiTed  by 

STEVENS  &  HAYNES,  BELL  YARD,  TEMPLE  BAR,  LONDON. 
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No.  17,  price  2s. 


EASTEE,     1878. 

I 

•  •  •  • 

SUBJECTS    OF    EXAMINATION. 

EXAMINATION    PAPERS    WITH    ANSWERS. 
Real  akd  Personal  Property. 
Common  Law. 
Equity. 
Roman  Law. 

LIST    OF    SUCCESSFUL    CANDIDATES. 

ACTS  OF  PARLIAMENT  PASSED   IN   1877  OF 

IMPORTANCE  TO   STUDENTS. 

Edited  by 

A.   D.    TYSSEN,   D.C.L.,    M.A., 

Of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law ; 

AND 

W.   D.   EDWAEDS,   LL.B.. 

Of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Banister-at-Law. 


•^*  //  is  intended  in  future  to  publish  a  Number  of  the  Journal  after  each 

Examination, 


In  8vro.,         ,  cloth. 

A  SUMMARY  OF  JOINT  STOCK 

COMPANIES'  LAW. 

BY 

T.   EUSTACE   SMITH,  I 

Student  of  the  Inner  Temple.  i 

— i 
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tBTBit  k  HATni,  BILL  YiMD,  TEMTUt  MUL 

BIBT.IOTHSCA  UBGUM. 

In  i2mo.  (nearij  400  pages),  price  2s,,  doth, 

• 

A  CATALOGUE  OF  LAW  BOOKS. 

Including  all  the  Reports  in  the  various  Courts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ;  with 
a  Supplement  to  January,  1878.  By  Hknrt  G.  Stev&ns  and  Robket  W. 
Haynes,  Law  Publishers  and  Booksellers ;  Exporters  of  Law  and  Biisoellaiieoiis 
Literature  ;  Foreign  and  Colonial  Literary  Agents,  &c.  &c. 

In  small  4ta,  price  2s^  doth,  beantifnlhr  ppnted,  with  a  laige  margin,  for  the 

special  use  of  Librarians, 

A    CATALOGUE.  OF   THE    REPORTS 

IN  THE  VARIOUS  COURTS  OF  THS 

UNITED  KINGDOM  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  and  IRELAND, 

Exa,  Etc. 
ARRANGED  BOTH  in  ALPHABETICAL  and  CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER. 

By  STEVENS  &  HAYNES, 

Law  Publishers, 


In  royal  Sva,  1872,  price  28r.,  doth, 
AN  IKBEX  TO 

TEH  THOUSAND  PRECEDENTS  IN  CONVEYANCING. 

AND  TO 

COMMON  AND  COMMERCIAL  FORMS. 

AiTsnged  in  Alphabetical  order  with  Subdivisions  of  an  Analytical  Nature  ;  together 
with  an  Appendix  containing  an  Abstract  of  the  Stamp  Act,  1870,  with  a  Schednle 
of  Duties  ;  thp  R^ulations  rdative  to,  and  the  Stamp  Duties  payable  on.  Probates 
of  Wills,  Letters  of  Administration,  Legacies,  and  Successions.  By  Walter 
Arthur  Copinger,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Bamster-at-Law,  Author  of  "The 
Law  of  Copjrright  in  Works  of  Literature  and  Art" 


"  We  cannot  close  this  review  of  Mr.  Copinger's       successfully  elaborated  the  work  designed  by 
publication  better  than  with  the  apt  quotation  with   I    bining  a  perspicuous  order  of  anangement  witk  a 
tirfudi  he  inaugutates  it:    'Knowledge  is  of  two  "      "^  .  ..    -^^ 

kinds :  we  know  a  subject  ourselves,  or  we  know 
where  we  can  find  information  upon  it.' 

"  Mr.  Copinger  has  not  only  designed  an  Index 
which  cannot  tail  to  be  of  practical  use,  but  has 


most  exhaustive  table  of  contentL  and  most  oopious 
references  to  precedents.  The  Index  is  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order,  with  subdivisioas  of  an  analy- 
tical nature,  the  latter  being  made  throui^oat  anb- 
servient  to  the  former.*' — Lmm  ygtemoL 


In  8vo.,  1 87 1,  price  5x.,  doth, 

THE  LAW  OF  NEGLIGENCE. 

Illustrated  by  the  Recent  Decisions  of  the  Courts  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  AflMri< 
By  Robert  Campbell,  Advocate  of  the  Scotch  Bar,  and  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 

Barrister-at-Law. 

In  this  Essay,  tiie  Author  reriewt  (dd  principles  in  the  light  of  recent  decisions;  oombinisg 
the  point  of  view  of  the  pxactitioner — ^noting  the  latest  phase  of  judicial  opinioo ; 
with  the  attempt  to  digest  and  harmonize  the  law,  so  that  (if  posabte)  new  decisioiis 
may  seem  to  illustrate  old  and  familiar  principles,  or  that  the  extent  and  direction 
of  the  change  introduced  by  each  decision  may  bie  correctly  estimated. 

"  I  would  also  refer  to  some  ingenious  remarks   I  is  about  to  devote  his  attention  to  other  suUects* 

as  to  the  miwpplicatipn  of  the  term  'grM*  mtg^  which,  from  the  success  of  his  first  attempt,  w« 
/imor.  which  are  to  be  foumd  in  a  venr  good  book  <    shall  expect  to  see  him  elucidate  oonsiderablr.     M. 

--Campbdrs  Law  c^  ^f«EK««»«"*-^n  ymstict  however,  he  should  ever  find  time  to  extmad  this 

^lS^*2J'^*^^*'Oi^€nM»imy,,  WkiULwm  tract  on  the  Law  of  Negfigence  into  iTW- 

"wi  ^^..m- ft— A*    1^.     ^  ,__...     *        .  *««?^»^«bafl  expect  to  find  it  oo«  of  Ae 

.  .JSr  J?*^tr^  *fe  bemg«tyled  the  first  of  satisf«Gtatytaxt-boolttoa£adishlaw."- 

a  senes  of  practical  Law  Tracts,  that  Mr.  CampbeH  y^^^ '•«*•■««»«»  «W™»»^- 
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Second  Ediiwn  in  9ne  vohtme  of  t,ooo  pt^^  royai  8«9.,  prue  5ar.,  ^Z^fA, 

ON 

JUDGMENTS    AND    ORDERS. 

BBING 

A  TREATISE  UPON  THE  JUDGMENTS.  DECREES 

AND  ORDERS 

OF  THE  COURT  OF  APPEAL  AND  HIGH  COURT  OF  JUSTICE, 

Chieflj  in  refiprence  to  Actions  assigned  to  the  Chancery  Division. 

WITH  COMPLETE  FORMS  Of. ORDERS. 

By    LOFTUS    LEIGH     PEMBERTON, 

One  of  the  Registrars  of  Ou  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature ; 
Author  of  "  The  Practice  in  Efuity  by  way  of  Revivor  and  Supplement^ 


REVIEWS    OF    THE    FIRST  EDITION. 

"Th»  it  a  work  with  an  tinpcetending  tiUe,  which  in  reality  contains  much  more  than  would  naturally 

be  inferred  from  its  tide  page.  .  .  .  The  work  before  us  contains,  not  only  a  copious  and  wdl-eelected 

assortment  of  {ireeedents,  taken  in  every  instaooe  from  orders  actually  made  (ana  with  proper  references 

to  the  reports  in  all  instancrs  of  rqwrted  eases),  buc  also  a  series  of  notes,  in  n^ch  the  result  of  the 

leading  cases  is  succinctly  given  in  a  highly-convenient*  though  somewhat  fragmentary,  form:  by  the 
..  c.    #     .^f  L  .t_ ^. M.   -._  ^ir__js ». .i_-_vi J 1. '-precedent 


light  of  which  the  practitioner  will,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  be  easily  able  to  adapt  the  o^iposite  preoec 
to  the  geoeml  circumstances  of  his  own  case.    We  consider  the  book  one  of  great  ment  and  utility,  and 
we  confidently  recommend  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  Profession."— ^«Ainf«^  yowrnoL 

**  This  volume,  Mr.  Pemberton  tells  us,  is  the  result  of  labour  commenced  so  long  ago  as  1869.  It  has 
had  the  benefit,  therefore,  of  patient  care,  and  patience  and  care  having  been  backed  up  by  extensive 
knowledge  and  keen  discrimination,  a  work  has  been  produced  which,  whilst  it  is  not  likely  to  bring  its 
author  any  high  reward,  must  permanently  record  his  name  in  legal  literature,  and  prove  to  the  Profenion 
and  the  Biench  a  very  decided  acquisidon. 


"  Mr.  Pemberton  has  digested  tne  cases  without  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  their  soundness  or  applica- 
bility—not  giving  head  notes  as  too  many  teat  writers  are  fond  or  doing,  without  taking  the  trouble  to 
consider  whether  the' reporter  has  correctly  epitomised  the  case,  but  statmg  in  a  few  words  the  effect  of 
each  decision.  This  mak^s  the  work  a  compendium  of  case  law  on  die  various  subjects  comprehended  in 
it.  How  comprehensive  it  is  we  find  it  impossible  accnrately  to  represent  to  our  readers  without  setting 
out  the  table  of  contents.  We  have  looked  through  it  more  than  once ;  we  have  carefully  cjumtned  the 
citations,  and  we  have  formed  the  very  highest  opinion  of  the  plan  of  the  woric  and  its  execution, 
and  we  feel  that  Mr.  Pemberton  has  placed  the  entire  profession  under  a  lasting  obli^tion." — Lam  Times., 

"  A  somewhat  hasty  invesrigatkui  of  the  book  has  disclosed  evidence  of  the  conscienttous  labour,  r^ard 
for  accuracy,  cettprehensiveness,  and  practical  aim  of  the  Author.  At  this  transitional  period,  Mr. 
Pemberton's  work  must  prove  of  great  value^  to  the  Practitioner  in  both  branches  of  the  Profession, 
harmoniously  combining,  as  it  docs,  those  portions  of  the  Old  Procedure  in  Chancery  'left  unaffected  by 
the  Judicature  Acts  and  Rules,  with  that  large  portion  of  the  New  Procedure  which  the  Acu  and  Rules 
have,  widioot  ambiguity,  demonstrated."— Z^nv  Aaftuine  mnd  Rnin». 

**  The  operation  of  the  Judicature  Acts,  with  the  new  rules  and  orders,  not  only  made  an  opportunity  for, 
but  even  necessitated,  a  new  publication  of  forms  of  judgments  and  orders.  We  may  safelv  say  that  Mr. 
Loftus  Leigh  Pemberton's  woric,  in  our  opinion,  should  take  its  rank  among  the  most  valuable  publications 
that  have  been  issued  of  late. 

"  Mr.  Pemberton's  position  as  one  of  Ae  regtstran  ol  the  Supreme  Court  of'  Judicature  would  of  itself 
be  a  guarantee  of  the  genuineness  and  correctnesa  of  his  prroedents.  The  title  indicates  that  Ids  work 
contains  forms  of  judgments  and  orders  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  and  High  Court  of  Jusdce,  though  we 
mnsc  expbin  that  tneseare  chiefly  in  reference  to  actions  assigne4  to  the  Chancery  Division*  But  the 
scope  ot  the  book  goes  far  deeper  and  wider  than  its  dtle  would  intimate;  the  form%  mdeed,  are  very 
numerous  and  comprehensive,  alt  such  as  are  likely  to  be  used  in  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  Chancery 
Division  being  embodied ;  but  beyond  these,  and  subjoined  thereto,  the  rules  ana  orders  with  explanatory 
notes,  and  the  supplementary  treatbeson  the  practice,  backed  up,  in  all  cases  where  authorities  are  needed, 
by  citation  of  sudh  authorities,  compose  in  themselves  a  wotk  of  paramount  idiportance  and  of  univer>al 
utility.  A  very  superficial  perusal  will  satisfy  the  practitioner  that  not  only  all  such  matters  of  practice  as 
he  could  reasonably  fiaVe  expected  to  be  embraced  in  a  book  of  this  kind  are  comprised  therein,  but  also 
that  nothing  whidi  ought  to  have  found  pUce  therein  it  omitted.  The  ordinary  forms  of  judgments  and 
orders,  the  nucleus  of  the  book,  have  in  most  cases  been  settled  and  approved  by  the  judges ;  still  there  is 
plenty  of  original  matter  in  this  book,  and  the  industry  displayed  and  the  amount  of  Imowledjce  of  practice 
embodied  are  worthy  of  the  hjgbest  e^oomium.  Mr.  Herbert  Jtckson,  of  the  ChanoBky  Rcgwtrars  office, 
deserves  a  few  woras  of  comnkendadon  for  an  admirable  index  to  the  work^  feature  of  the  utmost 
importance." — Lsw  JoMmal. 
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In  one  yolnine,  Svcx,  1877,  price  i6x^  doth. 

A  CONCISE  TEEATISE  ON  THE  STATUTE  LAW 


OF  THX 

LIMITATIONS  OF  ACTIONS. 

With  an  Appendix  of  Statntes,  Copious  Reierences  to  English,  Irish,  and  American  Casec^ 

and  to  the  French  Code^  and  a  Copions  Index. 

By  henry  THOMAS  BANNING,  M.A^ 

OF  THE  UOrSR  TXlfPLE,   BAJtRISTSK-AT-UILW. 

"  In  this  vork  Mr.  Bamiitig  has  fgnngUd  wkk  ooe  of  the  moat  perplcziiw  brandiM  of  oar  staivte  hew. 
The  law,  as  laid  down  by  die  jndktal  drcfrioiw  on  ^  various  Statutes  of  Limitadoos,  is  given  m  tUrtv- 
three  short  dkapccn  under  as  many  hrading^  ami  cadft  rhantfr  treats  of  a  snb-diviaon  of  one  of  &e  mam 
branches  of  the  subject ;  thus  we  have  ten  dhapters  devolea  to  real  taupeity.  Tliis  airaagement  cntaSb  a 
certain  amouot  of  npetiikm,  but  is  not  »U>uut  iisi  tdmatagfa,  as  tM  sntgoet  of  «uh  chapes  It  tolciably 
exhaustivety  treated  of  wsdiin  the  limits  of  a  few  paaes.  We  thmk  diat  in  diis  reqiect  the  andMir  hia 
exercised  a  wise  diacxetion.  So  far  as  ««  hare  tested  tte  cases  cfeed,  the  efled  of  die  aunaooa  dednons 
appears  to  be  accnnldy  giren— indeed,  the  andior  has,  as  we  are  Safbrmed  in  die  pre&ce.  '  so  far  as  is 
consistent  with  due  brewqr,  ea^Joyed  the  j^iftifmrn  mrim  of  the  tribnaai  ;*  and  the  caseaaccfacoasht  down 
to  a  Tery  recent  date.  ....  The  substance  of  die  book  is  aafidartary ;  and  we  may  commend  it 
both  to  students  and  practitiooerB.''— i5W«»]ters'  yammaL 

"Mr.  Baaning's.'Omdae  Tfcaike' judfieattstlde.  Ho  triags  hit»  a  CMWuiicnt  compaaa  a  general 
▼tew  of  the  hiw  as  to  ^e  HmifatioQ  of  actions  as  it  exista  onder  nimHiirwii  statutes,  and  a  digest  of  the 
principal  reported  cases  relating  to  dm  subject  whidi  haye  ai&ea  in  the  Ki^glidi  and  American  conits.''— 
Satmrdaf  Kevirm. 

"  Mr.  Bamtiag  has  adhered  to  the  pba  ofjprinthig  the  Acts  hi  an  afipemlix,  and  maldng  his  book  a 
running  treatise  on  the  case-law  thereon.  Ine  cases  have  evidently  been  investigated  with  care  and 
digested  with  deamess  and  JmellectuaKty."— -A^nr  Jommal. 

In  8yo.,  1876,  price  8r.,  doth, 

THE  TRADE  MARKS  REGISTRATION  ACT,  1875, 

And  the  Rules  thereonder ;  THE  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT,  1862,  with  an 

Introduction  containing  a  SUMMARY  OF  THE  LAW  OF  TRADE  MARKS, 

together  with  practical  Notes  and  Instructions,  and  a  copious  InoSX.     By 

Edward  Morton  Daniel,  of  linooln's  Inn,  Baxrister-at-Law. 

"The  last  of  the  wofks  on  tins  subject,  due  by  Mr.  Daniel,  appeaim  to  have  been  very  catcfaly  donn. 

Mr.  Danief  s  book  is  a  satiafactety  and  useful  gmde."— 7Ar  EngSmttr. 

'This  treatlie  contains,  within  moderate  compass,  the  whole  of  die  law,  as  ^ as  pracdcaOy  raquired. 


on  the  subject  of  trade  marica.  The  puWcation  b  opportune  die  subject  being  one  which  mist  nearly 
ooncem  a  connderable  portion  of  die  public,  and  it  may  be  reoommended  to  all  who  desire  to  take 
advantage  of  the  protection  affinded  by  itgisftation  under  die  new  l^cidaiion.  It  is  pracdcal,  and 
to  be  complete  in  every  reelect.    The  volume  is  well  printed  and  neatly  got  up.**-"Z>^  Tamrr. 


In  8yo.,  1876,  price  2f.,  sewed, 

AN   ESSAY  ON    THE 

ABOLITION  OF  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT. 

Embracing  more  particularly  an  Enunciatum  and  Analysis  of  the  Principla  0/  Law  as 

applkabU  to  Criminals  of  the  Highest  D^ree  of  GnilL 

Bt  WALTER  ARTHUR  COPINGER, 

OF  THS  Middle  Tsuplb,  Esq.,  BareisteroAT-Law  ; 

Author  of  "  The  Law  of  Copyright  in  Works  of  Literature  and  Art,''  "  Index  to 

Precedents  in  Conyeyandng,'^  •*  On  the  Custody  and  Production  of  Title  Deeds." 

"We  can  recommend  Mr.  Copinger's  book  as  containing  the  fullest  collection  we  have  seen  of  facts  and 

quotations  from  eminent  jxirists,  statistics,  and  general  mfbnnadon  bearing  on  the  subject  of  capital 

punishment.** — Mancketter  C<mrier, 

In  one  volume,  8yo.,    i877»   price  15A,  doth, 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE 

LAW  OF   REVIEW  IN   CRIMINAL   CASES. 

WITH  A  C50MMENTARY 

O/f  THE  SUMMARY  PROCEDURE  ACT,  1864.  AND  THE  SUMMAXY 
PROSECUTIONS  APPEALS  {SCOTLAND)  ACT,  1875. 

WITH    AN    APPENDIX 
COl^AimNO  THX  BTATUTKB ;   "WITa  KOTKS  AND  CABXa 

By  The  Hon.  HENRY  J.  MONCREIFF, 

ADVOCATE. 


SXSVnS  *  KATHXI,  BXUi  TAAD,  XHOPU  BAB. 
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In  8vo^  i877«  price  dr.,  doth, 

THE  PAETITION  ACTS,  1868  asd  1876. 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE 

LAW  OF  PABTmOir  AND  0?  SALE  IN  LIEU  OF  PAETITION. 

tyiti  tht  Decided  Cases,  and  an  Appendix  ctnttumng  Decrees  and  Orders. 

By  W.  GREGORY  WALKER, 


or  UMCOLM'S    IMM,  BARRISTBR-AT-LAW,  B.A.  AND  LATB  SCHOLAR  OF  BXBTBR  COLLSGB,  OXrORXX 


"  This  k  a  very  paimtaldng  and  pnuMworthy 
little  treatise.    That  such  a  work  has  now  been 

Jmblished,  needs,  ia  &ci;  only  to  be  annpunoad ; 
or.  meeting  as  it  does  an  undoubted  requirement, 
it  IS  sure  to  secure  a  place  in  the  Ufacary  of  every 

equity  practitioner We  are  gradfied  to  be 

able  to  add  our  asturaace  that  tba  pnctitloncr  wtll 
find  Uiat  his  confidence  has  not  been  misplaced,  and 
that  Mr.  Wallcer's  manual,  compact  and  inezpeur 
sive  as  it  is,  is  equally  exhaustive  and  valuable."^ 
Irish  Law  Tim**, 

**  This  haady*book  conrrint  the  abova-ttcatlooed 
PartitionActs,  with  a  manual  of  the  law  of  partition. 


and  of  tale  io  lieu  of  partition,  and  with  the  decided 
cases  and  an  appendix  containing  decrees  and 
orders.  There  are  so  many  actions  under  the  Par- 
dtioo  Acts,  that  there  is  litde  doubt  this  small 
volume,  containing  as  it  does  not  merely  references 
to  all  the  reported  cases,  but  the  pith  of  the  deci- 
aions  extracted  theiefiom,  will  prove  exceedingly 
tiaeful.  The  appendix  of  decrees  and  orders,  taken 
fsom  the  registrar's  books  kept  in  the  Report  Office, 
will  be  of  great  service  to  solicitors  and  counsel  in 
setding  minutes.  Several  of  the  judgments  quoted 
will  also  help  to  keep  those  who  have  the  conduct 
of  partition  suiu  in  the  right  road.*' — Law  y^mrmai. 


In  ^Oi  1875,  price  21/.,  doth, 

A  TREATISE  oh  the  UW  and  PRACTICE  REUTING  to  INFANTS. 

By  ARCHIBALD   H.  SIMPSON,  M.A., 

OfLincolnU  Itm,  Esq.,  Barristsr-at-Law,  and  Fellow  cfChrtaft  CM*g»,  Camhidgw. 

able  to  test  it,  the  work  omits  no  point  of  anj'  Im- 
portance, from  the  earliest  cases  to  the  last,  la 
the  essential  qualities  of  cleanieM,  completeaess, 
and  orderly  arraagement  it  leaves  aothiag  to  be 
desired. 

"  Lawyem  in  doubt  on  any  point  of  bw  or  prac- 
tice will  find  the  information  they  require,  if  it  can 
be  Ibuad  at  all,  in  Mr.  Simpsoa's  book,  and  a 
writer  of  whom  this  caa  be  said  may  congratulate 
himself  on  having  achieved  a  considerable  success.** 
— Lam  Magtumt,  Februarv,  1876. 

"The  reputation  of  *Sunpsoa  on  Infants'  is 
now  too  peiffecdy  established  to  aeed  any  enco- 
miums  on  our  part ;  and  we  can  only  sav  that,  as 
the  result  of  our  own  experience,  we  have  mvanably 
found  this  work  an  exhauadve  and  trustworthy 
repertory  of  iaformadoa  oa  every  question  con« 
ne^ed  with  the  law  and  pracdce  relating  to  its 
subject." — Irish  Lam  Timss,  July  7,  1S77. 


"  Mr.  Simpson's  book  comprises  the  whole  of  the 
law  relating  to  Infants,  both  as  regards  their  per- 
sons and  trctr  property,  and  we  have  not  observed 
anv  very  important  omissions.  The  author  has 
evidently  expended  much  trouble  and  care  upon 
hts  work,  and  has  brought  together.  In  a  concise 
and  convenient  form,  the  law  upon  thesubtect  down 
to  the  present  Am%,*^-^aUeitars'  yammal, 

"  lu  law  is  unimpeachable.  We  have  detected 
no  errors,  and  whilst  the  work  might  have  been 
done  more  scientifically,  it  is,  beyond  all  qnesdon, 
a  compendinm  of  sound  le|^  principles."— Z^tr 
TUmes. 

"  Mr.  Simpson  has  arranged  the  whole  of  the  Law 
relating  to  Infants  with  much  fulness  of  detail,  and 
yet  in  comparatively  little  space.  The  result  le 
due  mainly  w  the  bnsSaeaslike  ooadensadon  of  hia 
style.    FtdnesB,  however,  has  by  no  means  been 

:rificed  to  brevity,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  been 


saci 


In  8va,  1875,  price  6/.,  doth, 

TEE  LAW  OONGEBNINa  THE 

BEGISTBATION  OF  BIRTHS  AND  DEATHS 

IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  AND  AT  SEA. 

Bang  the  whole  Statute  Law  upon  the  subject ;  together  with  a  list  of  RegistratioQ  Fees 
and  Charges.  Edited  with  Copious  Explanatory  Notes  and  Kefeiences,  and  an 
Elaborate  Index.  By  Arthur  John  Flaxman,  of  the  Middle  Temple^ 
Barrister-at-Law.  

tratfon  of  Births  and  Deaths'  will  admit  that  our 
laudatory  criddsm  is  thoroughly  merited."— Zose 

"Mr.  Arthur  John  Flaxman,  barrister-at-law,  of 
the  Middle  TeAiple,  has  publuhed  a  small  work  on 
*  The  Law  Concerning  me  Registration  of  Births 
and  Deaths  ia  England  and  Wales,  and  at  Sea.' 
Mr.'  Flaxman  has  pursued  the  only  possible  plan, 
gfvlbg  the  statutes  and  references  to  cases.  The 
K«iarlaahl4  feaitpre  Is  the  index;  which  (lis  no  less 
than  45  out  of  a  total  of  xxa  pages.  The  index 
alone  ««uld  be  extremely  useful,  ajid  b  worth  the 
money  asked  for  the  work/* — Law  Times, 


*•  ilfr.  Fltuemaifs  nHpretenttaus  but  admi" 
Table  liitU  boek  makes  ike  dutiss  ef  all  parties 
under  the  Act  aktmdamtfy  dear,  .  .  .  Lawyers 
willjind  the  boak  mat  only  kandy,  but  also  instrmc- 
tiveeuui suggestive.  To  registrars^  and aH persons 
engaged  in  tkt  oxeaution  of  the  lam»  the  taokwUl 
6e  tnyabiakle.  Theladexocaupieathlrty-^ivejaget, 
and  is  so  full  that  information  on  a  minute  pomt  can 
b«  obtained  without  trouble.  It  is  jm  index  that 
must  have  coat  the  author  much  thoi^ht  and  time. 
Tko  statements  ef  what  is  to  be  done,  wko  may  do 
itf  and  tukat  mttsi  not  be  dans,  are  so  clear  that  it 
is  well  nigk  impossible  for  any  one  who  consults 
the  kookta  err,    ThosewhouBe '  Plaanaui's  Retfiv 
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I    4i  RifBii  ft  XATnBi^  nu,  USD.  noms  ias. 


THX      I.AW      OF      EXTBADITIOH. 


Second  Edition,  in  8yo^  1874,  price  i8r.,  doth, 

A    TREATISE    UPON 

THE   LAW  OF  EXTRADITION. 

WITH  THE 

CONVENTIONS  UPON  the  SUBJECT  EXISTING  BETWEES 
ENGLAND  AND  FOREIGN  NATIONS, 

AND 

THE    CASES    DECIDED    THEREON, 

By    EDWARD    CLARKE, 

OF  LINCOLN'S  INN,   BA KRISTER* AT-LAW»   AND  L4TB  TANOLKD  STUDENT. 


"  Mr.  Clarke's  accnrmte  and  sensible  book  is  the  best  anthority  to  which  the  Ei^iish 
reader  can  tain  i^>on  the  sabject  of  Extradition.'' — Satmrday  Review. 

**  The  opinion  we  expressed  of  the  merits  of  this  work  when  it  first  appeared  has  been 
fnllj  justified  \ij  the  iepatati<m  it  has  gained.  This  new  edition,  embodjring  and  ex- 
pLuning  the  recent  legislation  on  extradition,  is  likelj  to  sustain  that  reputation.  .... 
There  are  other  points  we  had  marked  for  conmient,  but  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
heartily  commending  this  new  edition  to  the  attention  of  the  profession.  It  is  seldom  we 
come  across  a  book  possessing  so  much  interest  to  the  general  reader  and  at  the  same 
time  famishing  so  usdfnl  a  gnide  to  the  lawfer." — SeSato^  JcHmaL 

"  The  appearance  of  a  second  edition  of  this  treatise  does  not  smpiise  na.  It  is  a 
useful  book,  well  arranged  and  well  written.  A  student  who  wants  to  learn  the  principles 
and  practice  of  the  law  of  extradition  will  be  greatij  helped  by  Mr.  Clarice.  Lawyers 
who  have  extradition  business  will  find  this  TfJume  an  excellent  book  of  referaice. 
Magistrates  who  have  to  administer  the  extradition  law  will  be  gieatiy  ^^^fTfi^j  ^  a 
cardU  perusal  of  '  Clarke  upon  Extradition.'  This  may  be  callecT  a  warm  commeBda- 
tion,  but  those  who  have  read  the  book  will  not  say  it  is  unmerited.  We  have  so  often 
to  expose  the  false  pretenders  to  legal  authorship  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  witii  a 
volume  that  is  the  useful  and  unpretending  result  of  honest  work.  Besides  the  Appendix, 
which  contains  the  extradition  conventions  of  this  country  since  1843,  '^'^  ^^^  eight 
chapters.  The  first  is  '  Upon'  the  Duty  of  Extradition ; '  tiie  second  on  the  '  Eariy 
Treaties  and  Cases ; '  the  others  on  the  law  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Fngiaiwi^  ^nd 
France,  and  the  practice  in  those  countries." — tmw  JlfumaL 

"  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  contributions  to  1^*1  literature  which  it 
has  been  our  province  to  notice  for  a  long  time,  is  '  Clarice's  Treatise  on  the  Law  of 

Extradition.' Mr.  Clarke's  work  comprises  chapters  upon  d»e  Dnty  of 

Extradition ;  Eariy  Treaties  and  Cases  ;  History  of  the  Law  in  the  United  States*  in 
Canada,  hi  England,  in  France,  ftc,  with  an  Appendix  containing  the  Conventions 
existing  between  England  and  Foreign  Nations,  and  the  Cases  decided  thereon.  .... 
The  work  is  ably  prepared  throughout,  and  should  form  a  part  of  the  library  of  every 
lawyer  interested  m  great  Constitutional  or  International  Questions."— vf/Aa»K|r  JLaw 

The  Times  of  September  7,  1874,  in  a  long  article  upon  "  Extradition  Treaties," 
makes  considerable  use  of  this  work,  and  writes  of  it  as  **Mr,  ChrUs  useful  Wcrk 
om  Extradiiitm^* 

In  Svo.,  1S76,  price  &r.,  doth, 

THE  PRACTICE  AND  PROCEDURE  IN  APPEALS 
FROM  INDIA  TO  THE  PRIVY  COUNCIL. 

By  E.  B.  MICHELL  and  R.  B.  MICHELL^  Barriiters^-Lm. 

dli/^LSlSJ^J^iSH?"*  »h«  PWMSice  in  conipcnitat  older,  and  ghrliv  tha  rules  b  A)k«  in 
CooK^    Itwfflbea  dcddcd  aoquisidoo  to  thoM eag^gwl  ia  Appnls from  lBdia.''--X«w  T^mm. 


mynis  k  RAjna^  bsu  tabb,  zsmfu  bab.  i5 

PBAGTICS    OF    CONVKYANGINa. 


In  One  Volume,  Syo,  1875,  P^ce  14/.,  doth, 

€UU  §tth: 

THEIR  CUSTODY,  INSPECTION,  AND  PRODUCTION, 

Sit  HatDy  in  (Cqu(t;  anti  in  S^atteujOt  of  Conbe^ancftig, 

Induding  Corenants  for  the  Production  of  Deeds  and  Attested  Copies ;  with  an  Appendix 
of  Precedents,  the  Vendor  and  Purchaser  Act,  1874,  &c.,  &c,  &c.  By  Walter 
Arthur  Copinger,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law  ;  Author  of  **  The 
Law  of  Copyright "  and  "  Index  to  Precedents  in  Conveyandng." 


"  There  is  no  subject  on  which  a  praetieal  knowledge  is  more  required  than  that  of  title 
deeds  :  and'Jhis  volume  supplies  a  want,  Mr,  Copinger  has,  in  his  well<vriiten  chapters , 
entered  most  fully  and  thoroughly  into  the  special  subject  matter  of  his  work^  and  has 
accordingly  produced  a  book  worthy  of  being  used  by  every  careful  conveyancer  who  knows 
the  importance  of  studying  all  questions  of  title»^*— THE  Law. 

"  In  dealing  with  '  documentaxy  evidence  at  law  and  in  equity  and  in  matters  of  con- 
veyancing, including  covenants  for  the  production  of  deeds  and  attested  copies,'  Mr. 
Copinger  has  shown  discrimination,  for  it  is  a  branch  of  the  general  subject  ot  evidence 
which  is  very  susceptible  of  independent  treatment  We  are  glad,  therefore,  to  be  able 
to  approve  both  of  the  design  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  l^n  executed. 

"The  work  opens  wiUi  a  chapter  on  the  custody  of  title  deeds  (i)  generally, 
(2)  between  trustees  and  cestuis  que  trusty  (3)  between  mortgagee  and  mortgagor,  and 
(4)  miscellaneous.  Chapters  II.  and  III.  treat  of  the  jiroduction  of  title  deeds  at  law  and 
in  equity.  In  Chapter  IV.  the  author  considers  the  aistody  and  production  of  title  deeds 
on  a  sale,  (i)  as  relates  more  particularly  to  the  vendor,  and  (2)  as  relates  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  purchaser.  Chapter  V.  treats  of  the  non-production  of  title  deeds ; 
Chapter  VI.  of  the  purchaser's  right  to  the  title  deeds  ;  Chapter  VII.  of  attested  copies  ; 
whilst  Chapter  VII  I.,  which  will  prove  very  useiul  to  conveyancers,  deals  with  covenants 
for  theproduction  of  deeds.     There  is  an  elaborate  appendix  containing  precedents. 

*'The  literary  execution  of  tiie  work  is  good  enough  to  invite  quotation,  but  the 
volume  is  not  large,  and  we  content  ourselves  with  recommending  it  to  the  profession."— 
Law  Times. 

"  A  really  good  treatise  on  this  subject  must  be  essential  to  the  lawyer ;  and  this  is 
what  we  have  here.  Mr.  Copinger  has  supplied  a  much-felt  want  by  the  compilation  of 
this  volume.  We  have  not  space  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  book ;  it  appears  well 
arranged,  clearly  written,  and  fully  elaborated.  With  these  few  remarks  we  recommend 
this  volume  to  our  readers.  It  may  be  remarked  that  there  is  an  appendix  added, 
showing  the  nahire  of  the  evidence  required  in  verification  of  abstracts,  a  list  of  the 
searches  and  inquiries  which  should  be  made  on  a  purchase,  and  concluding  with  a 
selection  of  precedehts  of  covenants  for  production  of  deeds." — Law  Journal, 

In  8va,  1875,  price  9x.,  cloth, 

I^OHIS^S     OF    IjBASES 

And  other  forms  rdating  to  Land  in  Ireland ;  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes. 

By  John  Hknky  Edge,  Barrister-at-Law. 

In  8vo.,  1876,  price  21J.,  doth, 

IMIti  MAXIMS  AND   PHRASES. 

COLLECTED  FROM  THE  INSTITUTIONAL  WRITERS  OF  THE  LAW  OF 

SCOTLAND  AND  OTHER  SOURCES. 

WITH  TRANSLATIONS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

By  JOHN  TRAYNER,  Advocate. 
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/»  ^;i^  thick  VoluffUj  %vo^  1874,  ^  nearly  One  Thousand  Pages^ 

price  42X.y  strongly  bomnd  in  Cloth, 

A  MAGISTERIAL  &  POLICE  GUIDE : 

Sefitfl:  tie  &tatutt  lato, 

INCLUDING  THE  SESSION  OF  1874, 

WITH  MOnS  AND  BXTEBSNCBS  TO  THB  DKCIDKD   CASES, 

■■LATIIIC  TO  TUB 

PROCEDURE,  JURISDICTION,  and  DUTIES  of  MAGISTRATES 

AND  POLICE  AUTHORITIES, 

nr  THE  MBTROPOUS  AND  IH  THE  COUNTEY. 

With  an  Intipda€tio&  allowing  th«  General  Prpcednce  befdoe  Mas^atimtcs 

both  in  Indictable  and  Summary  Matters. 

By   henry   C   GREENWOOD, 


TEMPLE    C.    MARTIN, 

NOTICES     OF    THE    WORK. 

"  For  the  form  of  the  woxlc  we  have  nothing  but  cominendfttioii.  We  may  ay  we  have 
here  our  ideal  law  book.  It  may  be  said  to  omit  nothing  which  it  ought  to  contain." — 
Law  Times. 

"  This  handsome  Tolome  aims  at  presenting  a  comprehenave  magisterial  handbook 
for  the  whole  of  England.  The  mode  of  aiiangement  seems  to  as  excellent,  and  is  weU 
carried  out." — SoUdiori  Journal, 

*'  As  to  the  care  with  which  the  work  has  been  executed*  a  somewhat  minute  exami- 
nation of  three  or  four  of  the  divisions  enables  us  to  speak  on  the  whole  favourably.** — 
Soliciiori  Journal, 

"  Great  pains  have  evidently  been  taken  in  eveiy  part  of  the  work  to  ensore  correct- 
ness ;  and  this  qualitv,  together  with  that  of  its  great  comprehensiveness,  can  scarc^ 
fail  to  render  this  guide  to  procedure  before  magisterial  and  police  authorities  eminently 
acc^table  to  the  many  dases  of  persons  to  whom  full  and  accurate  information  on  the 
subject  it  deals  with  is  often  of  the  utmost  importance." — Morning  Post, 

"  The  Magisterial  and  Police  Guide^  by  Mr.  Henry  Greenwood  and  Mr.  Temple 
Martin,  is  a  modd  work  in  its  conciseness,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  test  it, 
in  completeness  and  accuracy.  //  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who^  at  magistrates  or 
otherwise^  have  authority  in  matters  o/^liee** — Daily  News, 

"  Both  to  justices  and  practitioners  desirous  of  obtaining  a  book  of  reference  sivxi^ 
the  present  practice  of  the  courts,  this  book  will  be  found  of  great  service— nay,  almost 
invaluable." — Liverpool  Mercury, 

**  Mr.  Greenwood,  stipendiary  magistrate  in  the  Stafibrdshire  Potteries  district,  and 
Mr.  Martin,  of  the  Sonthwark  Police  Court,  have  produced  a  portly  magisterial  band- 
book  applicable  to  the  whole  of  England.  It  contains  all  the  statute  law  relating  to  the 
procedure,  jurisdiction,  and  duties  of  magistrates  and  police  authorities,  with  notes  and 
references  to  recent  decisions,  and  appears  to  be  put  together,  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  professional  experience  of  the  author^  in  a  thorough  and  bn^ets-like  manner.'* 
— SatureU^  Review,  , 

^  This  work  is  eminently  practical^  and  snppUes  a  real  want.  Ji  pUuniy 
and  concisely  states  the  law  on  all  points  ufion  which  Magistrates  are  cedled 
npoH  to  adjudicate,  systematically  arranged^  so  as  to  he  easy  of  reference.  It 
ought  to  find  a  place  on  every  Justices  mble^  and  we  cannot  but  think  thai  its 
usefulness  will  speediiy  ensure  for  it  as  large  a  sale  as  its  merits  desesrveJ* 
^Midland  Counties  Herald. 

*'  The  exoeediagbr  arduous  task  of  collecting  together  all  the  enactments  on  the  sniped 
has  been  ably  and  efficiently  performed,  and  the  arrangement  is  so  methodical  and  precise 
that  one  is  able  to  lay  a  finger  on  a  Section  of  an  Act  almost  in  a  moment.  It  is  won> 
deriul  what  a  mass  oi  informatioB  is  comprised  in  so  comparativdy  small  a  space.  We 
have  much  pleasure  in  rccooMnending  the  vohime  not  onlty  to  our  professional  but  *ls^>  to 
our  general  readers ;  nothing  can  be  more  useful  to  the  public  than  an  acquaintance  vriih 
the  outlines  of  magisterial  jurtsdictian  and  procedure.'*— «SVI^>^/i/  /bx/. 


Now  ready,  in  One  Vol.,  8vo.,  1878,  price  121.,  cloth. 

A  COMPENDIUM  of  ROMAN  LA  W, 

FOUNDED  ON  THE  INSTITOTES  OF  JUSTINIAN: 

tcx;ethsr  with 

EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS 

SET  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  BAR  EXAMINATIONS 

(WITH     SOLUTIONS), 

And  Definitioxis  of  Leading  Terms  In  the  Words  of  the 

Principal  Anthoritiea 

By  GORDON  CAMPBELL, 

Of  the  Inner  Temple,  M.A,  late  Scholar  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford-;  M.A. 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  Author  of  "  An  Analysis  of  Austin's 
Juhspmdence,  or  the  Philosophy  of  Positive  L«w." 

in  English  of  Roman  law.  intenpen«d  with  such 
comments  taken  from  the  above  authors  and  editors 


"  Mr.  Campbell,  in  producing  a  oompeadium  of 
the  Roman  law,  has  gone  to  the  best  English  works 
already  exisdog  on  the  subject,  and  has  made  ex- 
cellent use  of  tne  materials  found  in  them.  The 
volume  is  especially  intended  for  the  use  of  students 
who  have,  to  pass  an  examination  in  Roman  law, 
and  its  arnngement  with  a  view  to  this  end  appears 
very  good.  The  existence  of  text-books  such  as 
this  should  do  much  to  prevent  the  evil  system  of 
cramming."— kSa/Mn&y  Ktvutv. 

"This  compendium  is,  in  the  words  of  theprefaoe, 
*  intended  for  those  students  at  the  Univenuties  and 
the  Inns  of  Courts  who  have  to  pass  an  examination 
in  Roman  Law.'  In  iu  preparation  die  author  has 
made  use  of  the  wwks  to  which  those  students  ate 

Snerally  reqnired  Co  give  their  attention,  such  as 
nder's  Jusdnian,  Poste's  Gaiua.  Maine's  Ancient 
Law,  Austia's  Jtnisprudeno^  aad  similar  publt* 
Practically  this  oompendium  k  an  analysis 


as  serve  to  render  clearer  and  to  recdfy,  when 
necessary,  the  main  principles  and  dr£nitions  which 
*  ar«  founded  In  that  law.  Thus  in  the  opening  page  we 
have  Ulpian's  definidon  of  jusdca  and  jurisprudence, 
followea  by  Austin's  objection  to  those  definitions, 
namely  that  they  would  embrace  not  only  law  but 
posidve  morality  and  the  test  to  which  both  are  to 
be  referred.  A^abu  the  definition  of  an  action 
given  in  Justinian  is  oontiostcd  with  a  quotadon 
from  the  student's  Ausdn;  and  Che  same  |»lan  is 
adopted  throughout  the  Compendium.  This  plan 
will  undoubtedly  be  of  service  to  students  of  the 
dvil  law.  There  is  a  very  usefnl  appendix  eon- 
taifling  quesdons  taken,  for  the  most  part,  from 
papers  set  at  examinadons  at  the  Universities  and 
in  die  Bar  examfaiadoos,  and  some  deiiniiions  and 
descxipdons  of  leading  terais."-*Z«w  Times, 


MINING  LAWS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  8yo.,  1877,  price  Js.  6^.,  doth, 

Titles  to  Mines  in  the  United  States, 


WITH  THE 


Statutes  and  References  to  the  Decisions  of  the  Courts 

relating  thereto. 
By  W.  a.  HARRIS,  B.A.,  Oxon., 

Of  Lincoln^s  Inn^  Barrister-at-Law,  and  of  the  American  Bar. 


"  We  have  merely  sketehed  the  confienis  of  diis 
interesting  volume,  and  Chough  tiie  author  apolo- 
gises in  the  preface  for  its  incomplcteness»  we  ore 
bound  to  admit  that  ve  oanaoc  suoest  any  point 
00  whioh  information  on  this  eubtiecc  oould  be 
desired  that  it  has  been  withheld.  Mr.  Hams  nijnr 
be  credited  with  havias  done  his  best  to  simplify 
the  American  mining  hws»  and  in  so  doinf^  has 
earned  the  thanks  of  all  persons  interested  in  the 
snbject."— r^  Minmtr  ff^^rU, 

"  Ic  is  carefully  and  Chorot^hly  written  through* 
out,  and  the  informnliott  given^  whilst  ic  is  brief 
and  free  from  technicalifies,  wtU  prove  ample  lor 
^e  profesaional  man  who  may  be  called  upon  Co 
transact'  legal  business  eonnecced  with  American 
mines,  and  will  be  found  useful  aad  iateresdng  to 
the  genemi  reader."— T^^t^  Mining  JeurMol. 

*'The  author  is  an  English  barrister,  who  is  also 


a  member  of  the  American  Bar,  aad  he  has  had 
much  experieace  in  American  and  Anglo-American 
Mining  Law. 

*'  He  has  now  ceUated  auch  of  the  miaiiy  laws 
of  the  United  States  as  are  likely  to  he  of  import 
anoeto  English  mining  adventurers  who  invest  in 
American  mines\ 

"The  informatioa  is  very  comprehensive  and 
seems  to  embrace  all  things  nerdoent  to  the  subject* 
The  case  of  the  "  £awu7'  Minn  has  drawn  much 
attention  to  the  American  mintn|r  law,  and  Mr. 
Harris'  work  will  be  found  an  excolent  exponent." 
— l^mUm  Irtm  TnuU  ExcJkamgt. 

"This  is  a  most  valuable  work-— indeed,  we 
might  say  indiqiensabla — for  legal  gendemen  and 
iavestors  in  American  land  and  mineral  property, 
and  the  author  b  weU  qualified  to  give  the  iaforma- 
don  and  advice  TiteAtA."—TJ^CHiiery Guardian. 
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J'ust  ready,  in  Otie  thick  Volume,  8vo.,  price  30r.,  cloth, 

THE 

Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Acts 

1873,  1875,  ft  1877: 

THE  APPELUTE  JURISDICTION  ACT,  1876, 

ANP 

THE  RULES,  ORDERS,  AND  COSTS  THEREUNDER: 

EDITED  WITH  PRACTICAL  NOTES,  REFERENCES.  AND  A  COPIOUS 

ANALYTICAL  INDEX. 

Ibecontt  enitiatu 

gMBODTUQ  ALL   THE   RKPWTm   OAflBS   TO  MXCHAKLKAB   glTTnreg,   1»77, 

AVB  A  TUCZ  TABUB. 

WILLIAM   DOWNES  GRIFFITH, 

Of  the  Inner  Temple,  Bairi<iter-at-law  end  «  Judge  of  Coan^  Courts :  Author  o( 

"GriJBth't  Banknipccy/'  ftc 

AMD 


RICHARD  LOVELAND  LOVELAND, 

Of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister4t-Law ;  Editor  of  "Kdyng's  Crown  Cases."  "Shower's  _ 
PlurUament."  and  "Hall's  Essay  on  the  Rights  of  the  Crown  in  the  Seashore."  ftc 


ID 


"Mr.  Griffith's  *Judicatare  Act«  and  Orders,* 
which  satisfied  us  so  thoroughly  when  it  first 
appeared,  has  now  reached  a  seeond  edition, 
brought  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  author,  now 
a  leaned  judge  of  County  Courts,  and  Mr.  Love* 
land,  whose  edition  of  Hall's  Essay  on  the  Rigbu 
of  the  Crown  in  the  Seashore  we  favourably 
noticed  aome  thne  ago.  There  are  several  ieatans 
of  this  work  which  must  conuncnd  it  to  the  pnc> 
titiooer.  The  sections  of  the  Acts,  together  with 
die  Orders,  are  annotated  with  deamess  and 
bceWty*-the  effect  of  the  case  is  given  without 
overloadbc  the  book  with  facta,  but  where  the 
iact*  are  ghrtn  they  are  suted  sbottly.  Another 
good  feature  is  the  fonn  of  dtatioa  of  cases,  refers 
ences  being  given  to  all  the  reports  wh«are  the 
cases  are  to  be  found.  A  remarieable  feature  is  the 
index,  which  in  ttsdf  b  ahnost  a  guide  to  the 
practice.  We  believe  the  editors  when  they  tcU  us 
that  everr  reported  case  oa  the  Acu  is  to  be  Ibnad 
dted  in  tnis  wock ;  and  it  is  gratifying;  in  looking 
at  the  results  at  which  these  cases  have  axnved,  to 
see  what  a  great  advance  has  been  made  in  settlfaig 
the  practice.  Our  modem  reform  is  real,  and 
it  b  certainly  beneficent,  and  depending  as  it  does 
much  upon  the  decisions  of  the  juds^  it  U  no 
small  aihrantage  that  it  b  so  ably  explamed  by  such 
authors  and  editors  as  Mr.  Giinth  and  Mr. 
ltCDd."-^TkeLmw  Torus. 


Ml 


'We  are  glad  to  notiee  Aat  a  neweditkm  of 
Mr.  Griffith's  'Praetiee  under  the  Judicature 
Acts '  has  appeared.  At  thb  hneture,  on  the  eve 
of  the  coming  into  operation  of  the  Irish  Judicature 
Act,  die  work  of  Messn.  Griffidi  and  Lovdand 
cones  most  opportuaely  in  aid.  .  .  .  The  anno- 
tatioos  in  the  present  edition,  on  the  section  pR>> 
vidingfor  die  concurrent  administration  of  law  and 
equi^,  are  eactremdy  foil  and  suggestive,  and  are 
Hkdy  to  prove  very  useful  to  County  Court  pmcti* 
doners  as  wdl  as  topracdtioners  of  bodi  branches 
of  the  profesdoofai  the  Sopteme  Court.  Anumbcr 
of  additional  Statutes  and  new  Rules  have  been 
'io  printed  and  annotated :  all  the  reported  dea- 


elona  on  points  of  practice  have  been  embodied;  an 
excellent  time   table  b  added  to  dM  appendix, 
giving  a  synopsb  of  the  dmes  wldiin  which  all 
matters  have  to  be  done :  and  the  vokoBie  coacfodes 
widi  an  unpataUeled  bidcx,  enlarged  §om  146  to 
16s  pmcs*  *Bd  exhibiting  numerous  improvcmencs 
on  tne  mdex  to  the  former  edition.   And  yet,  not' 
arithslanding  die  vast  amount  of  new  matter  pr^ 
sented*  the  work  b  but  slightly  increased  in  site  ' 
the  result  of  emitting  all  the  repealed  srt'tiftt  ef 
the  Acts  and  printing  the  notes  in  smaller  type.    If 
continued  popularity  thould  not  await  llua  most 
practical  and  exhaustive  eraomtiea  d  ^  warikmg 
of  the  Supreme  Court  or  J[udicatttfe  Acta  and 
Orders,  we  can  oidy  say  that  it  wiH  not  be  because 
die  editors  have  not  fulfilled  thdr  aim,  in  rendering 
it  a  sure  and  useful  guide  to  the  new  ptooedure.*'—- 


"Mr.  Griffith's  volume  has  attained  the  pordy 
dimensions  which  seem  likdy  10  be  characterbtic 
of  Judicature  books.  The  editors  stato  diat  they 
have  embojUed  every  reported  decision  involving 

Eints  of  ptacdoe  on  die  Jtidicature  Acts,  and  they 
ve  abo  given  references  to  all  the  repents  of  the 
cases.  As  to  the  last  point  (whldi  b  really  of  a 
great  deal  more  convenience  in  a  work  of  thb  kind 
than  b  gcncmUy  supposed)  we  can  say  that  the 
lefeieuoes  are  most  copiotts,  and,  so  br  aa  we  have 
tested  them,  most  accurate.  We  are  indiaed  to 
think,  from  the  tests  we  have  applied,  that  the 
other  statement  of  the  editois  b  abo  conect,  and 
that  ^e  pracridoner  will  find  a  summary  of.  or 
reference  to,  all  the  cases  whidi  have  boea  decMed 
OB  any  partkular  section  or  rule.  A  very  important 
additxm  has  been  made  in  the  dume'of  frequent 
cross  references,  and  a  lime-iable  has  been  appaaded. 
Much  care  and  industry  have  been  shown  In  the 
collection  of  the  cases  and  the  aiTaqgeaieat  ^  the 
book,  and  the  fadUdcs  given  by  the  mode  of 
printlag  enable  the  reader  to  find  \b  way  leadily 
to  nay  part  of  the  Acts  or  Rnles  he  aaiywbh  to 
ceasult.''' 


ton 
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